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PART  III 


THE  PABTY  SYSTEM 


CHAPTER  LIII 

POLITICAI.  PARTIES  AND  THEIB  HISTORY 

In  the  preceding  chapters  I  have  endeavoured  to  describe  the 
legal  framework  of  American  government  as  it  exists  both  in 
the  nation  and  in  the  States.  Beginning  from  the  Federal 
and  State  Constitutions  we  have  seen  wHat  sort  of  a  structure 
has  been  erected  upon  them  as  a  foundation,  what  methods 
of  legislation  and  administration  have  been  developed,  what 
results  these  methods  have  produced.  It  is  only  occasionally 
and  incidentally  that  we  have  had  to  consider  the  influence 
upon  political  bodies  and  methods  of  those  extra-legal  group- 
ings of  men  which  we  call  political  parties.  But  th^  spirit 
and  force  of  party  has  in  America  been  as  essential  to  the 
action  of  the  machinery  of  government  as  steam  is  to  a 
locomotive  engine;  or,  to  vary  the  simile,  party  association 
and  organization  are  to  the  organs  of  government  almost  what 
the  motor  nerves  are  to  the  muscles,  sinews,  and  bones  of 
the  human  body.  They  transmit  the  motive  power,  they 
determine  the  directions  in  which  the  organs  act.  A  descrip- 
tion of  them  is  therefore  a  necessary  complement  to  an  ac- 
coimt  of  the  Constitution  and  government;  for  it  is  into  the 
hands  of  the  parties  that  the  working  of  the  government  has 
fallen.  Their  ingenuity,  stimulated  by  incessant  rivalry,  has 
turned  many  provisions  of  the  Constitution  to  unforeseen 
uses,  and  given  to  the  legal  institutions  of  the  country  no  small 
part  of  their  present  colour. 

To  describe  the  party  system  is,  however,  much  harder  than 
it  has  been  to  describe  those  legal  institutions.  Hitherto  we 
have  been  on  comparatively  firm  ground,  for  we  have  had 

definite  data  to  rely  upon,  and  the  facts  set  forth  have  been 
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mostly  patent  facts  which  can  be  established  from  books  and 
documents.  But  now  we  come  to  phenomena  for  a  knowledge 
of  which  one  must  trust  to  a  variety  of  flying  and  floating 
sources,  to  newspaper  paragraphs,  to  the  conversation  of 
American  acquaintances,  to  impressions  formed  on  the  spot 
from  seeing  incidents  and  hearing  stories  and  anecdotes,  the 
authority  for  which,  though  it  seemed  suflScient  at  the  time, 
cannot  always  be  remembered.  Nor  have  I  the  advantage  of 
being  able  to  cite  any  previous  treatise  on  the  subject;  for 
though  the  books  and  articles  dealing  with  the  public  life  of 
the  United  States  may  be  counted  by  hundreds,  I  know  of 
no  author  who  has  set  himself  to  describe  impartially  the 
actual  daily  working  of  that  part  of  the  vast  and  intricate 
political  machine  which  lies  outside  the  Constitution,  nor, 
what  is  more  important  still,  the  influences  which  sway  the 
men  by  whom  this  machine  has  been  constructed  and  is  daily 
manipulated.  The  task,  however,  cannot  be  declined;  for  it 
is  that  very  part  of  my  undertaking  which,  even  though  im- 
perfectly performed,  may  be  most  serviceable  to  the  student 
of  modem  politics.  A  philosopher  in  Germany,  who  had 
mastered  all  the  treatises  on  the  British  Constitution,  perused 
every  statute  of  recent  years,  and  even  followed  through  the 
newspapers  the  debates  in  Parliament,  would  know  far  less 
about  the  government  and  politics  of  England  than  he  might 
leam  by  spending  a  month  there  conversing  with  practical 
politicians,  and  watching  the  daily  changes  of  sentiment  dur- 
ing a  parliamentary  crisis  or  a  general  election. 

So,  too,  in  the  United  States,  the  actual  working  of  party 
government  is  not  only  full  of  interest  and  instruction,  but 
is  so  unlike  what  a  student  of  the  Federal  Constitution  could 
have  expected  or  foreseen,  that  it  is  the  thing  of  all  others 
which  any  one  writing  about  America  ought  to  try  to  portray. 
In  the  knowledge  of  a  stranger  there  must,  of  course,  be  serious 
gaps.  I  am  sensible  of  the  gaps  in  my  own.  But  since  no 
native  American  has  yet  essayed  the  task  of  describing  the 
party  system  of  his  country,  it  is  better  that  a  stranger  should 
address  himself  to  it,  than  that  the  inquiring  European  should 
have  no  means  of  satisfying  his  curiosity.     And  a  native 
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American  writer,  even  if  he  steered  clear  of  partisanship, 
which  I  think  he  might,  for  in  no  country  does  one  find  a 
larger  number  of  philosophically  judicial  observers  of  politics, 
would  suffer  from  his  own  familiarity  with  many  of  those 
very  things  which  a  stranger  finds  perplexing.  Describe 
English  politics  to  an  intelligent  foreigner  and  you  will  find 
his  questions  directed  to  the  points  which  you  have  passed 
over,  because  obvious  to  yourself,  while  they  may  probably 
suggest  to  you  new  aspects  which  it  has  never  occurred  to  you 
to  consider.  Thus  European  and  perhaps  even  American 
readere  may  find  in  the  sort  of  perspective  which  a  stranger 
gets  of  transatlantic  phenomena  some  compensation  for  his 
necessarilv  inferior  knowledsfe  of  details. 

fa'  America  the  great  moving  forces  are  the  parties.    Thg, 

mts-fprless  thanin  Europe,  the  parties  count 
morej  ana  the  fewer  have  become  their  principles  and  the 
Sinter  their  interest  in  those  principles,  the  more  perfect 
has  become  their  organization.  The  less  of  nature  the  more 
of  art ;  the  less  spontaneity  the  more  mechanism.  But  before 
I  attempt  to  describe  this  organization,  something  must  be 
said  of  the  doctrines  which  the  parties  respectively  profess, 
and  the  explanation  of  the  doctrines  involves  a  few  preliminary 
words  upon  the  history  of  party  in  America. 

Although  the  early  colonists  carried  with  them  across  the 
sea  some  of  the  habits  of  English  political  life,  and  others 
may  have  been  subsequently  imitated  from  the  old  country, 
the  parties  of  the  United  Statesare  purehomg  grnwtbflj 
developed  by  the  circumsttmces  of  the  nation]  The  English 
reader  who  attempts,  as  Englishmen  are  apt  to  do,  to  identify 
the  great  American  parties  with  his  own  familiar  Whigs  and 
Tories,  or  even  to  discover  a  general  similarity  between  them, 
had  better  give  up  the  attempt,  for  it  will  lead  him  hopelessly 
astray.  Here  and  there  we  find  points  of  analogy  rather  than 
of  resemblance,  but  the  moment  we  try  to  follow  out  the 
analogy  it  breaks  down,  so  different  are  the  issues  on  which 
English  and  American  politics  have  turned. 

[e  TJnited^^tates,  the^J^story  of  part] 
the  Constitutional  Convention  oTlibtTS  Philadelphia.     In 
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its  debates  and  di§cnSBioiiB  on  the  drafting  of  the  Cocstitu- 
tion  there  were  revealed  two  oppoaite  tendenciea.  which  aoon 
afterwardfl  appeared  <mi  a  larger  scale  in  the  State  Conven- 
titma,  to  wbidi  the  new  instnunent  was  aubmitted  for  ac- 
ceptance. These  were  the  centrifngal  and  centripetal  ten- 
denciea— a  tendency  to  maintain  both  the  freedom  of  the 
individnal  citizen  and  the  independence  in  legislation,  in 
administration,  in  jurisdiction,  indeed  in  everything  except 
foreign  policy  and  national  defence,  of  the  eeveral  States; 
an  opposite  tendency  to  aubordinate  the  States  to  the  nation 
and  vest  large  powers  in  the  central  Federal  authority. 

The  charge  against  the  Conatitution  that  it  endangered 
State  rights  evoked  so  much  alarm  that  some  Statea  were 
induced  to  ratify  only  by  the  promise  that  certain  amend- 
ments should  be  added,  which  were  accordingly  accepted  in 
the  course  of  the  next  three  years.  When  the  machinery  had 
been  eet  in  motion  by  the  choice  of  George  Washington  as 
president,  and  with  him  of  a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  tendenciea  which  had  opposed  or  supported  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  reappeared  not  only  in  Congress 
but  in  the  President's  cabinet,  where  Alexander  Hamilton, 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  counselled  a  line  of  action  which 
assumed  and  required  the  exercise  of  large  powers  by  the 
Federal  government,  while  Jefferson,  the  secretary  of  state, 
desired  to  practically  restrict  its  action  to  foreign  affairs. 
The  advocates  of  a  central  national  authority  had  begun  to 
receive  the  name  of  Federalists,  and  to  act  pretty  conatantly 
together,  when  an  event  happened  which,  whUe  it  tightened 
their  union,  finally  consolidated  their  opponents  also  into  a 
party.  This  was  the  creation  of  the  French  Republic  and  its 
declaration  of  war  against  England.  The  Federalists,  who 
were  shocked  by  the  excesses  of  the  Terror  of  1793,  counselled 
neutrality,  and  were  more  than  ever  inclined  to  value  the 
principle  of  authority,  and  to  allow  the  Federal  power  a  wide 
sphere  of  action.  The  party  of  Jefferson,  who  had  now  retired 
from  the  administration,  were  pervaded  by  sympathy  with 
French  ideas,  were  hostile  to  England  whoae  attitude  con- 
tinued to  be  diacourteous,  and  aought  to  restrict  the  inter- 
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ference  of  the  central  goyeminent  with  the  States,  and  to 
allow  the  fullest  play  to  the  sentiment  of  State  independence, 
of  local  independence,  of  personal  independence.  This  party 
took  the  name  of  Sepublicans  or  Democratic  Bepublicans, 
and  they  are  the  predecessors  of  the  present  Democrats.  Both 
parties  were,  of  course,  attached  to  republican  government — 
that  is  to  say,  were  alike  hostile  to  a  monarchy.  But  the 
Jeffersonians  had  more  faith  in  the  masses  and  in  leaving 
things  alone,  together  with  less  respect  for  authority,  so  that 
in  a  sort  of  general  way  one  may  say  that  while  one  party 
claimed  to  be  the  apostles  of  Liberty,  the  other  represented 
the  principle  of  Order.  (^ 

These  tendencies  found  occasions  for  jaunbftfeig.  one  an- 
nf})pr^  TinfTonly  ^"  forcigiTyohcYandin  current  legislation, 
^t  also  in  the_CQiiBtruction  and  amplication  of^the  Consti- 
tution.  Like  all  documents,  an3~especially  doduments  which 
naveT)een  formed  by  a  series  of  compromises  between  opposite 
views,  it  was  and  is  susceptible  of  various  interpretations, 
which  the  acuteness  of  both  sets  of  partisans  was  busy  in  dis- 
covering and  expounding.  While  the  piercing  intellect  of 
Hamilton  developed  all  those  of  its  provisions  which  invested 
the  Federal  Congress  and  President  with  far-reaching  powers, 
and  sought  to  build  up  a  system  of  institutions  which  should 
give  to  these  provisions  their  full  effect,  Jefferson  and  his 
coadjutors  appealed  to  the  sentiment  of  individualism,  strong 
in  the  masses  of  the  people,  and,  without  venturing  to  pro- 
pose alterations  in  the  text  of  the  Constitution,  protested 
against  all  extensions  of  its  letter,  and  against  all  tiie  assump- 
tions of  Federal  authority  which  such  extensions  could  be 
made  to  justify.  Thus  two  parties  grew  up  with  tenets,  leaders, 
impulses,  sympathies,  and  hatreds— hatredswhich  soon  became 
BO  bitter  as  not  to  spare  the  noble  and  dignified  figure  of 
Washington  himself,  whom  the  angry  Bepublicans  assailed 
with  invectives  the  more  unbecoming  because  his  official  posi- 
tion  forbade  him  to  reply.^  j 

At  first  the  Federalists  had  the  best  ox  it,  for  the  reaction 

'In  mockery  of  tbe  title  be  ha<1  won  from  pubUe  gratitude  a  few 
rears  before,  he  was  commonly  called  by  tbem  "The  stepfather  of  bis 
country.* 
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against  tiie  weakness  of  the  old  ConfederatioD  which  the 
Union  had  superseded  dUposed  sensible  men  to  tolerate  a 
strong  central  power.  The  President,  though  not  a  member 
of  either  party,  was,  by  force  of  circnmBtances,  as  well  as 
owing  to  the  influence  of  Hamilton,  practically  with  the 
Federalists.  But  during  the  presidency  of  John  Adams,  who 
succeeded  Washington,  they  committed  grave  errors.  When 
the  presidential  election  of  1800  arrived,  it  was  seen  that  the 
logical  and  oratorical  force  of  Hamilton's  appeals  to  the 
reason  of  the  nation  told  far  less  than  the  skill  and  energy 
with  which  Jefferson  played  on  their  feelinfra  and  prejudices. 
The  Hepnblicans  triumphed  in  the  choice  of  their  chief,  who 
retained  power  for  eight  years  (he  was  re-elected  in  1804), 
to  be  peaceably  succeeded  by  his  friend  Madison  for  another 
eight  years  (elected  in  1808,  re-elected  in  1812),  and  his 
disciple  Monroe  for  eight  years  more  (elected  in  1816,  re- 
elected in  1820).  Their  long-continued  tenure  of  office  was 
due  not  so  much  to  their  own  merits,  for  neither  Jefferson 
nor  Madison  conducted  foreign  affairs  with  success,  as  to 
the  collapse  of  their  antagonists.  The  Federalists  never  re- 
covered from  the  blow  given  in  the  election  of  1800.  They 
lost  Hamilton  by  death  in  1803.  No  other  leader  of  equal 
gifts  appeared,  and  the  party,  which  had  shown  little  judg- 
ment in  the  critical  years  1810-14,  finally  disappears  from 
sight  after  the  second  peace  with  England  in  1815. 

One  cannot  note  the  disappearance  of  this  brilliant  figure, 
to  Europeans  the  most  interesting  in  the  earlier  history  of 
the  Kepublic,  without  the  remark  that  his  countrymen  seem 
to  have  never,  either  in  his  lifetime  or  afterwards,  duly  recog- 
nized his  splendid  gifts.  Washington  is,  indeed,  a  far  more 
perfect  character.  Washington  etande  alone  and  unapproach- 
able, like  a  snow-peak  rising  above  its  fellows  into  the  clear 
air  of  morning,  with  a  dignity,  constancy,  and  purity  which 
have  made  him  the  ideal  type  of  civic  virtue  to  succeeding 
generations.  No  greater  beneiit  could  have  befallen  the  re- 
public than  to  have  such  a  type  set  from  the  first  before  the 
eye  and  mind  of  the  people.  But  Hamilton,  of  a  virtue  not 
so  flawless,  touches  ns  more  nearly,  not  only  by  the  romance 
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of  hie  early  life  and  his  tragic  deaths  but  by  a  certain  ardour 
and  impuMveness^  and  even  tenderness  of  soul^  joined  to 
a  courage  equal  to  that  of  Washington  himself.  Equally 
apt  for  war  and  for  civil  goyemment,  with  a  profundity  and 
amplitude  of  view  rare  in  practical  soldiers  or  statesmen^  he 
stands  in  the  front  rank  of  a  generation  never  surpassed  in  his- 
tory, a  generation  which  includes  Burke  and  Fox  and  Pitt  and 
Grattan,  Stein  and  Hardenberg  and  William  von  Humboldt, 
Wellington  and  Napoleon.  Talleyrand,  who  seems  to  have 
felt  for  him  something  as  near  affection  as  that  cold  heart 
could  feel,  said,  after  knowing  all  the  famous  men  of  the 
time,  that  only  Fox  and  Napoleon  were  Hamilton's  equals, 
and  that  he  had  divined  Europe,  having  never  seen  it. 

Tliis  period  (1788-1824)  may  be  said  to  constituta-the^ 
first  act  in  the  drama  of  American  party  history!  Thepeople, 
accu8tomed"hitherto  to" care  onlyTbr  iheiT  several  common- 
wealths, learn  to  value  and  to  work  their  new  national  insti- 
tutions. They  become  familiar  with  the  Constitution  itself, 
as  partners  get  to  know,  when  disputes  arise  among  them, 
the  provisions  of  the  partnership  deed  under  which  their 
business  has  to  be  carried  on.  It  is  found  that  the  existence 
of  a  central  Federal  power  does  not  annihilate  the  States, 
60  tiie  apprehensions  on  that  score  are  allayed.  It  is  also 
discovered  that  there  are  unforeseen  directions,  such  for  in- 
stance as  banking  and  currency,  through  which  the  Federal 
power  can  strengthen  its  hold  on  the  nation.    Differences  of 


by  no  means  solely  on  the  basis  of  general  principles,  but 
owe  mnoh  tn^  j}\(*  influence  of  prominputl persohaliSes^^Ql 
IniiiMiviil.  Iffgufir  nf  1^^°^  interests  or  prejudices. ,  'i^ETsmalT 


tanners 


and  the  Southern"mSn"^nerally  follow  the  Repub- 
lican standard  borne  aloft  by  the  great  State  of  Virginia, 
while  the  strengfli  of  the  Federalists  lies  in  New  England 
and  the  middle  States,  led  sometimes  by  Massachusetts,  some- 
times by  Pennsylvania.  The  commercial  interest  was  with 
the  Federalists^  and  the  staid  solid  Puritanism  of  all  classes, 
headed  by  »the  clergy.  Some  one  indeed  has  described  the 
straggle  from  1796  to  1808  as  one  between  Jefferson,  who 
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was  an  avowed  free-thinker^  and  the  New  England  ministerB, 
and  no  .doubt  the  ministers  of  religion  did  in  the  Puritan 
States  exert  a  political  influence  approaching  that  of  the 
Presbyterian  clergy  in  Scotland  during  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. Jefferson's  importance  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  became 
the  representative  not  merely  of  democracy,  but  of  local 
democracy,  of  the  notion  that  government  is  hardly  want- 
ed at  all,  that  tlie  people  are  sure  to  go  right  if  they 
are  left  alone,  that  he  who  resists  authority  is  prima  facie 
justified  in  doing  so,  because  authority  is  prima  facie  tyran- 
nical, that  a  country  where  each  local  body  in  its  own  local 
area  looks  after  the  objects  of  common  concern,  raising  and 
administering  any  such  fimds  as  are  needed,  and  is  inter- 
fered with  as  little  as  possible  by  any  external  power,  comes 
nearest  to  the  ideal  of  a  truly  free  people.  Some  interven- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  State  there  must  be,  for  the  State 
makes  the  law -and  appoints  the  judges  of  appeal;  but  the 
less  one  has  to  do  witii  the  State,  and  a  fortiori  the  less  one 
has  to  do  with  the  less  popular  and  more  encroaching  Federal 
authority,  so  much  the  better.  Jefferson  impressed  this  view 
on  his  countr3rmen  with  so  much  force  and  such  personal  faith 
that  he  became  a  sort  of  patron  saint  of  freedom  in  the 
eyes  of  the  next  generation,  who  used  to  name  their  children 
after  him,^  and  to  give  dinners  and  deliver  high-flown  speeches 
on  his  birthday,  a  festival  only  second  in  importance  to  the 
immortal  Fourth  of  July.  He  had  borrowed  from  the  Revo- 
lutionists of  France  even  their  theatrical  ostentation  of  sim- 
plicity. He  rejected  the  ceremonial  with  which  Washington 
had  sustained  the  chief  magistracy  of  the  nation,  declaring 
that  to  him  there  was  no  majesty  but  that  of  the  people. 

As  New  England  was,  by  its  system  of  local  self-govern- 
ment through  the  town  meeting,  as  well  as  by  the  absence 
of  slavery,  in  some  respects  the  most  democratic  part  of  the 
United  States,  it  may  seem  surprising  that  it  should  have 

'It  is  related  of  a  New  England  clergyman  that  when,  being  about  to 
baptize  a  child,  he  asked  the  father  the  child's  name,  and  the  father 
replied,  "Thomas  Jefferson,"  he  answered  in  a  loud  voice,  "No  such 
unchristian  name:  John  Adams,  I  baptize  thee,"  with  the  other  sacra- 
mental words  of  the  rite. 
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been  a  Btrongkold  of  the  Federalists.  The  reason  is  to  be 
found  partly  in  its  Puritanism^  which  revolted  at  the  deism 
or  atiieism  of  the  French  revolutionists,  partly  in  the  in- 
terests of  its  shipowners  and  merchants,  who  desired  above 
all  tilings  a  central  government  which,  while  strong  enough 
to  make  and  carry  out  treaties  with  England  and  so  secure 
the  development  of  American  commerce,  should  be  able  also 
to  reform  the  currency  of  the  country  and  institute  a  national 
banking  system.  Industrial  as  well  as  territorial  interests 
Fere  already  beginning  to  influence  politics.  That  the  mer- 
cantile and  manufacturing  classes,  with  all  the  advantages 
given  them  by  their  wealth,  their  intelligence,  and  their  habits 
of  co-operation,  should  have  been  vanquished  by  the  agricul- 
tural masses,  may  be  ascribed  partly  to  the  fact  that  the 
democratic  impulse  of  the  War  of  Independence  was  strong 
among  the  citizens  who  had  grown  to  manhood  between  1780 
and  1800,  partly  to  the  tactical  errors  of  the  Federalist  lead- 
ers, but  largely  also  to  the  skill  which  Jeflferson  showed  in 
organizing  the  hitherto  imdisciplined  battalions  of  Eepubli- 
can  voters.  Thus  early  in  American  history  was  the  secret 
revealed,  which  Europe  is  only  now  discovering,  that  in  free 
comitries  with  an  extended  suffrage,  numbers  without  or- 
ganization are  helpless  and  with  it  omnipotent. 

I  have  ventured  to  dwell  on  this  first  period,  because  being 
the  first  it  shows  the  origin  of  tendencies  which  were  to 
govern  the  subsequent  course  of  party  strife.  But  as  I  am 
not  writing  a  history  of  the  United  States  I  pass  by  the  par- 
ticular issues  over  which  the  two  parties  wrangled,  most  of 
them  long  since  extinct.  One  remark  is  however  needed  as 
to  the  view  which  each  took  of  the  Constitution.  Although 
the  Federalists  were  in  general  the  advocates  of  a  loose  and 
liberal  construction  of  the  fundamental  instrument,  because 
Boch  a  construction  opened  a  wider  sphere  to  Federal  power, 
they  were  ready,  whenever  their  local  interests  stood  in  the 
way,  to  resist  Congress  and  the  executive,  alleging  that  the 
latter  were  overstepping  their  jurisdiction.  In  1814  several 
of  the  New  England  States,  where  the  opposition  to  the  war 
then  being  waged  with  England  was  strongest,  sent  delegates 
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to  a  convention  at  Hartford,  which,  while  discussing  the  best 
means  for  putting  an  end  to  the  war  and  restricting  the 
powers  of  Congress  in  commercial  legislation,  was  suspected 
of  meditating  a  secession  of  the  trading  States  from  the 
Union.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Bepublicans  did  not  hesitate 
to  stretch  to  their  utmost,  when  they  were  themselves  in 
power,  all  the  authority  which  the  Constitution  could  be 
construed  to  allow  to  the  executive  and  the  Federal  govern- 
ment generally.  The  boldest  step  which  a  president  has  ever 
taken,  the  purchase  from  Napoleon  of  the  vast  territories  of 
France  west  of  the  Mississippi  which  went  by  the  name  of 
Louisiana,  was  taken  by  Jefferson  without  the  authority  of 
Congress.  Congress  subsequently  gave  its  sanction.  But 
Jefferson  and  many  of  his  friends  held  that  imder  the  Con- 
stitution even  Congress  had  not  the  power  to  acquire  new 
territories  to  be  formed  into  States.  They  were  therefore 
in  the  dilemma  of  either  violating  the  Constitution  or  losing 
a  golden  opportunity  of  securing  the  Republic  against  the 
growth  on  its  western  frontier  of  a  powerful  and  possibly 
hostile  foreign  state.  Some  of  them  tried  to  refute  their 
former  arguments  against  a  lax  construction  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, but  many  others  avowed  the  dangerous  doctrine  that  if 
Louisiana  could  be  brought  in  only  by  breaking  down  the 
walls  of  the  Constitution,  broken  they  must  be.* 

T|io  ^iflflppf{arP"(ift.,rf^^the^ederal  jaity_hetween]^^  and 
iftp.n  Ipff  ^ha  "PfipiihlifiRna  mafltera  of  the  field.^^ut  in  the 
United  States  if  old  parties  v^Iih  nature  produces  new 
ones.  St^tiftnal  ^^'^^^ns  soon  arose  among  the  men^jg^o 
joined  jn_electing  Mooroe  inl8/30,  and  undeg  the  ^flugiTce  of 
thp  pprflmifll  hnfititT^jT^  Henry  Cky^  and  Andrew  Jackson 
(chosen  President  in  1828),  two  great  parties  were  again 
formedr-fribout  1830)  which  Bome-JeaL  years  later  absorbed 
ihe-Jniaoi  giuups. — One  of  these  two  parties  carried  on,  under 
the  name  of  Democrats,  the  dogmas  and  traditions  of  the 

*The  best  authorities  now  hold  that  the  Constitution  did  really  per- 
mit the  Federal  government  to  acquire  the  new  territory,  and  Congress 
to  form  States  out  of  it.— See  the  interesting  pamphlet  of  Judge 
Thomas  M.  Cooloy.  The  Purchase  c/  JjomHana^  Indianapolis,  1886. 
Many  of  the  Federalist  leaders  warmly  opposed  the  purchase,  but  the 
far-seeing  patriotism  of  Hamilton  defended  it. 
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Jeffersonian  Bepublicans.  It  was  the  defender  of  States' 
Bights  and  of  a  restrictive  construction  of  the  Constitution ; 
it  leant  mainly  on  the  South  and  the  farming  classes  gener- 
ally, and  it  was  therefore  inclined  to  free  trade.  ^xa-Xiliier 
section^  which  (gJlaiL  itself  at  first  the  National  Republican" 
ultimately  the  Whig  party,  i^piesuul^jd  many  oi  the  views 
of  the  former  Federalists,  such  as  their  advocacy  of  a  tariff 
for  the  protection  of  manufactures,  and  of  the  expenditure 
of  public  money  on  internal  improvements.  It  was  willing 
to  increase  the  army  and  navy,  and  like  the  Federalists  found 
its  chief,  though  by  no  means  its  sole,  support  in  the  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  parts  of  the  country,  that  is  to 
say,  in  New  England  and  the  Middle  States.  Meantime  a 
new  question  far  more  exciting,  far  more  menacing,  had 
arisen.  In  1819,  when  Missouri  applied  to  be  admitted  into 
the  Union  as  a  State,  a  sharp  contest  broke  out  in  Congress 
as  to  whether  slavery  should  be  permitted  within  her  limits, 
nearly  all  the  Northern  members  voting  against  slavery, 
nearly  all  the  Southern  members  for.  Tlie  struggle  might 
have  threatened  the  stability  of  the  Union  but  for  the  com- 
promise adopted  next  year,  which,  while  admitting  slavery 
in  Missouri,  forbade  it  for  the  future  north  of  lat.  36^30'. 
The  danger  seemed  to  have  passed,  but  in  its  very  suddenness 
there  had  been  something  terrible.  Jefferson,  then  over 
seventy,  said  that  it  startled  him  ^^ike  a  fire-bell  in  the 
night.'*  After  1840  things  grew  more  serious,  for  whereas 
up  till  that  time  new  States  had  been  admitted  substantially 
in  pairs,  a  slave  State  balancing  a  free  State,  it  began  to  be 
dear  that  this  must  shortly  cease,  since  the  remaining  territory 
out  of  which  new  States  would  be  formed  lay  north  of  the 
line  36''30'.  As  every  State  held  two  seats  in  the  Senate, 
the  then  existing  balance  in  that  chamber  between  slave  States 
and  free  States  would  evidently  soon  be  overset  by  the  ad- 
mission of  a  larger  number  of  the  latter.  The  apprehension 
of  this  event,  with  its  probable  result  of  legislation  unfriendly 
to  slavery,  stimulated  the  South  to  the  annexation  of  Texas, 
and  made  them  increasingly  sensitive  to  the  growth,  slow  as 
that  growth  was,  of  Abolitionist  opinions  at  the  North.    The 


i 
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question  of  the  extension  of  slavery  west  of  the  Missouri  river 
had  become  by  1850  the  vital  and  absorbing  question  for  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  and  as  in  that  year  California^ 
having  organized  herself  without  slavery,  was  knocking  at 
the  doors  of  Congress  for  admission  as  a  State,  it  had  become 
an  urgent  question  which  evoked  the  hottest  passions,  and 
the  victors  in  which  would  be  victors  all  along  the  line.    But 
neither  of  the  two  great  parties  ventured  to  commit  itself  either 
way.    The  Southern  Democrats  hesitated  to  break  with  those 
Democrats  of  the  Northern   States  who  sought  to  restrict 
slavery.     The  Whigs  of  the  North,  fearing  to  alienate  the 
South  by  any  decided  action  against  the  growing  pretensions 
of  the  slave-holders,  temporized  and  suggested  compromises 
which  practically  served  the  cause  of  slavery.     They  did  not 
perceive  that  in  trying  to  preserve  their  party  tiiey  were 
losing  hold  of  the  people,  alienating  from  themselves  the 
men  who  cared  for  principle  in  politics,  sinking  into  a  mere 
organization  without  a  faith  worth  fighting  for.     That  this 
was  so  presently  appeared.     The  Democratic  party  had  by 
1852  passed  almost  completely  under  the  control  of  the  slave- 
holders, and  was  adopting  the  dogma  that  Congress  enjoyed 
under  the  Constitution  no  power  to  prohibit  slavery  in  the 
territories.     This  dogma  obviously  overthrew  as  imconstitu- 
tional  the  Missouri  compromise  of  1820.    The  Whig  leaders 
discredited  themselves  by  Henry  Clay's  compromise  scheme 
of  1850,  which,  while  admitting  California  as  a  free  State, 
appeased  the  South  by  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law.     They  re- 
ceived a  crushing  defeat  at  the  presidential  election  of  1862 ; 
and  what  remained  of  their  party  finally  broke  in  pieces  in 
1854  over  the  bill  for  organizing  Kansas  as  a  territory  in 
which  the  question  of  slaves  or  no  slaves  should  be  left  to 
the  people,  a  bill  which  of  course  repealed  the  Missouri  com- 
promise.    Singularly  enough,  the  two  great  orators  of  the 
party,  Henry  Clay  and  Daniel  Webster,  both  died  in  1852, 
wearied  with  strife  and  disappointed  in  their  ambition  of 
reaching  the  presidential  chair.     Together  with  Calhoun,  who 
passed  away  two  years  earlier,  they  are  the  ornaments  of  this 
generation^  not  indeed  rising  to  the  stature  of  Washington  or 
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Hamilton,  but  more  remarkable  than  any,  save  one^  among 
the  statesmen  who  have  followed  them.*  With  them  ends  the 
second  period  in  the  annals  of  American  parties,  which,  ex- 
tending from  about  1820  to  1856,  includes  the  rise  and  fall 
of  the  Whig  party.  Most  of  the  controversies  which  filled 
it  have  become  matter  for  history  only.  But  three  large 
results,  besides  the  general  democratization  of  politics,  stand 
out.  I  One  is  the  detachment  of  the  United  States  from  the 
affairs  of  the  Old  World.  •lAnother  is  the  growth  of  a  sense 
of  national  life,  especially  in  the  Northern  and  Western  States, 
along 'with  the  growth  at  the  same  time  of  a  secessionist 
spirit  among  the  slave-holders.  *)  And  the  third  is  the  develop- 
ment of  the  complex  machinery  of  party  organization,  with 
the  adoption  of  the  principle  on  which  that  machinery  so 
largely  rests,  that  public  office  is  to  be  enjoyed  only  by  the 
adherents  of  the  President  for  the  time  being. 

^e^JKhig  4»arty  having  vanished,  the  Democratg^  seemed 
to  ^ef  or  the  moIBent,  -atTthey  had  beeir'oSg5g"i^efore7  left  in 
"possession  ofjhe  field, — BtrtrtlHs  time  a  new  antagonist  was 
quick  to  appear.  The  growing  boldness  of  the  slave-owners 
had  begun  to  alarm  the  Northern  people  when  they  were 
startled  by  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  pronounced 
in  the  case  of  the  slave  Dred  Scott,  which  laid  down  the  doc- 
trine that  Congress  had  no  powei  to  forbid  slavery  anywhere, 
and  that  a  slave-holder  might  carrpMs  slaves  with  him  where 
he  pleased^  seeing  that  they  were  m^r^objects  of  property, 
whose  possession  the  Constitution  guarantee 
theLiQ|matioo_Dut  of  the  wrecks  of  the  Whig8of_anew 
ihicktookin  1856  the  name  of  Republican,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  threw  an  apple  of  discord  among  the  Democrats. 
In  1860  the  latter  could  not  agree  upon  a  candidate  for 
President.  The  Southern  wing  pledged  themselves  to  one 
man,  the  Northern  wing  to  another ;  a  body  of  hesitating  and 
semi-detached  politicians  put  forward  a  third.     Thus  the 

Powerful  pictures  of  the  political  atruggles  of  this  time  may  be 
found  in  Mr.  Schurz*s  Life  of  Henry  Clay,  and  Dr.  von  Hoist's  Life  of 
John  C.  Caihoun, 

This  broad  doctrine  was  not  necessary  for  the  decision  of  the  case, 
but  deliTored  as  an   obiter  dictum   by  the  majority  of  the  court. 
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SepublicanB  through  the  divisions  of  their  opponents  tri- 
umphed in  the  election  of  Abraham  Lincoln^  presently  fol- 
lowed by  the  secession  of  eleven  slave  States. 

The  Republican  party,  which  had  started  by  denouncing 
the  Dred  Scott  decision  and  proclaiming  the  right  of  Con- 
gress to  restrict  slavery,  was  of  course  throughout  the  Civil 
War  the  defender  of  the  Union  and  the  assertor  of  Federal 
authority,  stretched,  as  was  imavoidable,  to  lengths  previously 
imheard  of.  When  the  war  was  over,  there  came  the  diflBi- 
cult  task  of  reconstructing  the  now  reconquered  slave  States, 
and  of  securing  the  position  in  them  of  the  lately  liberated 
negroes.  The  outrages  perpetrated  on  the  latter,  and  on 
white  settlers  in  some  parts  of  the  South,  required  further 
exertions  of  Federal  autiiority,  and  made  the  question  of  the 
limit  of  that  authority  still  a  practical  one,  for  the  old  Demo- 
cratic party,  almost  silenced  during  the  war,  had  now  reap- 
peared in  full  force  as  the  advocate  of  State  rights,  and  the 
watchful  critic  of  any  undue  stretches  of  State  authority. 
It  was  found  necessary  to  negative  the  Dred  Scott  decision 
and  set  at  rest  all  questions  relating  to  slavery  and  to  the 
political  equality  of  the  races  by  the  adoption  of  three  im- 
portant amendments  to  the  Constitution.  The  troubles  of 
the  South  by  degrees  settled  down  as  the  whites  regained 
possession  of  the  State  governments  and  the  Northern  troops 
were  withdrawn.  In  the  presidential  election  of  1876  the  war 
question  and  negro  question  had  become  dead  issues,  for  it 
was  plain  that  a  large  and  increasing  number  of  the  voters 
were  no  longer,  despite  the  appeals  of  the  Bepublican  leaders, 
seriously  concerned  about  them. 

This  election  marks  the  close  of  the  third  period,  which 
embraces  the  rise  and  overwhelming  predominance  of  the 
Bepublican  party.  Formed  to  resist  the  extension  of  slavery, 
led  on  to  destroy  it,  compelled  by  circumstances  to  expand 
the  central  authority  in  a  way  unthought  of  before,  that  party 
had  now  worked  out  its  programme  and  fulfilled  its  origihal 
mission.  Tte  old  aims  were  accomplished,  but  new  ones  had 
not  yet  been  substituted,  for  though  new  problems  had  ap- 
peared, the  party  was  not  prepared  with  solutions.     Similarly 
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the  Democratic  party  had  discharged  its  mission  in  defend- 
ing the  rights  of  the  reconstructed  States,  and  criticizing  ex- 
cesses of  executive  power;  similarly  it  too  had  refused  to 
grapple  either  with  the  fresh  questions  which  had  begun  to 
arise  since  the  war,  or  with  those  older  questions  which  had 
now  reappeared  above  the  subsiding  flood  of  war  days.  The 
old  parties  still  stood  as  organizations,  and  still  claimed  to  be 
the  exponents  of  principles.  Their  respective  principles  had, 
however,  little  direct  application  to  the  questions  which  con- 
fronted and  divided  the  nation.  A  new  era  was  opening  which 
called  either  for  the  evolution  of  ndw  parties,  or  for  the  trans- 
formation of  the  old  ones  by  the  adoption  of  tenets  and  the 
advocacy  of  views  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  time.  But  this 
fourth  period,  which  began  with  1876,  has  not  yet  seen  such 
a  transformation,  and  we  shall  therefore  find,  when  we  come 
to  examine  the  existing  state  of  parties,  that  there  is  an 
unreality  and  lack  of  vital  force  in  both  Republicans  and 
Democrats,  powerful  as  their  organizations  are. 

The  foregoing  sketch,  given  only  for  the  sake  of  explaining 
the  present  condition  of  parties,  suggests  some  observations 
on  the  foundations  of  party  in  America. 

If  we  look  over  Europe  we  shall  find  that  the  grounds  on 
which  parties  have  been  built  and  contests  waged  since  the 
beginning  of  free  governments  have  been  in  substance  but 
few.  In  the  hostility  of  rich  and  poor,  or  of  capital  and 
labour,  in  the  fears  of  the  Haves  and  the  desires  of  the  Have- 
nots,  we  perceive  the  most  frequent  groimd,  though  it  is 
often  disguised  as  a  dispute  about  the  extension  of  the  suffrage 

orsome  other  civic_rgb^._^iiff«^^im^«  rplftdng  f.n  thp  ff^mirp 

"of  land  have  played  a  large  part ;  so  have  questions  of  religion ; 
so  too  have  animosities  or  jealousies  of  race;  and  of  course 
the  form  of  government,  whether  it  shall  be  a  monarchy 
or  a  republic,  has  sometimes  been  in  dispute.  None  of  these 
grounds  of  quarrel  substantially  affected  American  parties 
during  the  three  periods  we  have  been  examining.  No  one 
has  ever  advocated  monarchy,  or  a  restricted  suffrage,  or  a 
unified  instead  of  a  Federal  republic.  Nor  down  to  1876 
was  there  ever  anj  party  which  could  promise  more  to  the 
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poor  than  its  opponents.  In  1852  the  Know-Nothing  party 
came  forward  as  the  organ  of  native  American  opinion  against 
recent  immigrants,  then  chiefly  the  Irish,  for  German  immi- 
gration was  comparatively  small  in  those  days.  But  as  this 
party  failed  to  face  the  problem  of  slavery,  and  ronsed  jealousy 
by  its  secret  organization,  it  soon  passed  away.  The  com- 
plete equality  of  all  sects,  with  the  complete  neutrality  of  the 
government  in  religious  matters,  has  fortunately  kept  religious 
passion  outside  the  sphere  of  politics. 

Have  the  American  parties  then  been  formed  only  upon 
narrow  and  local  bases,  have  they  contended  for  transient 
objects,  and  can  no  deeper  historical  meaning,  no  longer  his- 
torical continuity,  be  claimed  for  them? 

Two  permanent  oppositions  may,  I  think,  be  discerned  run- 
ning through  the  history  of  the  parties,  sometimes  openly 
recognized,  sometimes  concealed  by  the  urgency  of  a  transitory 
question.  One  of  these  is  the  opposition  between  a  centralized 
or  unified  and  a  federalized  government.  In  every  country 
there  are  centrifugal  and  centripetal  forces  at  work,  the  one 
or  the  other  of  which  is  for  the  moment  the  stronger.  There 
has  seldom  been  a  country  in  which  something  might  not  have 
been  gained,  in  the  way  of  good  administration  and  defensive 
strength,  by  a  greater  concentration  of  power  in  the  hands 
of  the  central  government,  enabling  it  to  do  things  which 
local  bodies,  or  a  more  restricted  central  government,  could 
not  do  equally  cheaply  or  well.  Against  this  gain  there  is 
always  to  be  set  the  danger  that  such  concentration  may 
weaken  the  vitality  of  local  communities  and  authorities,  and 
may  enable  the  central  power  to  stunt  their  development. 
Sometimes  needs  of  the  former  kind  are  more  urgent,  or  the 
sentiment  of  the  people  tends  to  magnify  them;  sometimes 
again  the  centrifugal  forces  obtain  the  upper  hand.  English 
history  shows  several  such  alternations.  But  in  America  the 
Federal  form  of  government  has  made  this  permanent  and 
natural  opposition  specially  conspicuous.  The  salient  feature 
of  the  Constitution  is  the  effort  it  makes  to  establish  an 
equipoise  between  the  force  which  would  carry  the  planet 
States  off  into  space  and  the  force  which  would  draw  them 
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into  the  sun  of  the  National  government.  There  have  always 
therefore  been  minds  inclined  to  take  sides  upon  this  funda- 
mental question,  and  a  party  has  always  had  something  def- 
inite and  weighty  to  appeal  to  when  it  claims  to  represent 
either  the  autonomy  of  communities  on  the  one  hand,  or  the 
majesty  and  beneficent  activity  of  the  National  government 
on  the  other.  The  former  has  been  the  watchword  of  the 
Democratic  party.  The  latter  was  seldom  distinctly  avowed,  but 
was  generally  in  fact  represented  by  the  Federalists  of  the  first 
period,  the  Whigs  of  the  second,  the  Republicans  of  the  third. 
Hie  other  opposition,  though  it  goes  deeper  and  is  more 
pervasive,  has  been  less  clearly  marked  in  America,  and  less 
consciously  admitted  by  the  Americans  themselves.  It  is  the 
opposition  between  the  tendency  which  makes  some  men  prize 
the  freedom  of  the  individual  as  the  first  of  social  goods,  and 
that  which  disposes  others  to  insist  on  checking  and  regu- 
lating his  impulses.  The  opposition  of  these  two  tendencies, 
the  love  of  liberty  and  the  love  of  order,  is  permanent  and 
necessary,  because  it  springs  from  differences  in  the  intellect 
and  feelings  of  men  which  one  finds  in  all  countries  and  aty 
all  epochs.  There  are  always  persons  who  are  struck  by  th^ 
weakness  of  mankind,  by  their  folly,  their  passion,  their  sel- 
fishness: and  these  persons,  distrusting  the  action  of  average 
mankind,  will  always  wish  to  see  them  guided  by  wise  heads 
and  restrained  by  strong  hands.  Such  guidance  seems  the 
best  means  of  progress,  such  restraint  the  only  means  of  se- 
curity. Those  on  the  other  hand  who  think  better  of  human 
nature,  and  have  more  hope  in  their  own  tempers,  hold  the 
impulses  of  the  average  man  to  be  generally  toward  justice 
and  peace.  They  have  faith  in  the  power  of  reason  to  con- 
quer ignorance,  and  of  generosity  to  overbear  selfishness. 
They  are  therefore  disposed  to  leave  the  individual  alone,  and 
to  entrust  the  masses  with  power.  Every  sensible  man  feels 
in  himself  the  struggle  between  these  two  tendencies,  and  is 
on  his  guard  not  to  yield  wholly  to  either,  because  the  one 
degenerates  into  tyranny,  the  other  into  an  anarchy  out  of 
vhich  tjrranny  will  eventually  spring.  The  wisest  statesman 
is  he  who  best  holds  the  balance  between  them. 
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Each  of  these  tendencies  found  among  the  fathers  of  the 
American  Bepublic  a  brilliant  and  characteristic  representa- 
tive. Hamilton^  who  had  a  low  opinion  of  mankind,  but  a 
gift  and  a  passion  for  large  constructive  statesmanship^  went 
80  far  in  his  advocacy  of  a  strong  government  as  to  be  sus- 
pected of  wishing  to  establish  a  monarchy  after  the  British 
pattern.  He  has  left  on  record  his  opinion  that  the  free 
constitution  of  England,  which  he  admired  in  spite  of  the 
faults  he  clearly  saw,  could  not  be  worked  without  its  corrup- 
tions.* Jefferson  carried  further  than  any  other  person  set  in 
an  equally  responsible  place  has  ever  done,  his  faith  that  gov- 
ernment is  either  needless  or  an  evil,  and  that  with  enough  lib- 
erty, everything  will  go  well.  An  insurrection  every  few 
years,  he  said,  must  be  looked  for,  and  even  desired,  to  keep 
government  in  order.  The  Jeffersonian  tendency  has  always 
remained,  like  a  leaven,  in  the  Democratic  party,  though  in 
applying  Jeffersonian  doctrines  the  slave-holders  stopped  when 
they  came  to  a  black  skin.  Among  the  Federalists,  and  their 
successors  the  Whigs,  and  the  more  recent  Republicans,  there 
has  never  been  wanting  a  full  faith  in  the  power  of  freedom. 
The  Republicans  gave  a  remarkable  proof  of  it  when  they 
bestowed  the  su^age  on  the  negroes.  Neither  they  nor  any 
American  partj^  lias  ever  professed  itself  the  champion  of 
authority  and  (frder;  that  would  be  a  damaging  profession. 
Nevertheless  it  is  rattier  towards  what  I  may  perhaps  venture 
to  call  the  Federalist-Whig-Republicaix  party  than  towards 
the  Democrats  that  those  who  have  I'ftued  the  principle  of 
authority  have  been  generally  drawn.  It  is  for  that  party 
that  the  Puritan  spirit,  not  extinct  in  America,  has  felt  the 
greater  affinity,  for  this  spirit,  having  realized  the  sinfulness 
of  human  nature,  is  inclined  to  train  and  control  the  natural 
man  by  laws  and  force. 

The  tendency  that  makes  for  a  strong  government  being 
akin  to  that  which  makes  for  a  central  government,  the 
Federalist-Whig-Republican  party,  which  has,  through  its 
long  history,  and  under  its  varying  forms  and  names,  been 

"David  Hume  had  made  the  same  remark,  natural  at  a  time  when 
the  power  of  Parliament  was  Uttle  checked  by  reaponaibility  to  the 
people. 
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the  advocate  of  the  national  principle,  found  itself  for  this 
reason  also  led,  more  frequently  than  the  Democrats,  to  exalt 
the  rights  and  powers  of  government.  It  might  be  thought 
that  the  same  cause  would  have  made  the  Republican  party 
take  sides  in  that  profound  opposition  which  we  perceive  to- 
day in  all  civilized  peoples,  between  the  tendency  to  enlarge 
the  sphere  of  legislation  and  State  action,  and  the  doctrine  of 
laissez  faire.  So  far,  however,  this  has  not  happened.  There 
is  more  in  the  character  and  temper  of  the  Republicans  than 
of  the  Democrats  that  leans  towards  State  interference.  But 
neither  party  has  thought  out  the  question ;  neither  has  shown 
any  more  definiteness  of  policy  regarding  it  than  the  Tories 
and  the  Liberals  have  done  in  England. 

American  students  of  history  may  think  that  I  have  pressed 
the  antithesis  of  liberty  and  authority,  as  well  as  that  of  cen- 
trifugal and  centripetal  tendencies,  somewhat  too  far  in  mak- 
ing one  party  a  representative  of  each  through  the  first  century 
of  the  Republic.  I  do  not  deny  that  at  particular  moments 
the  party  which  was  usually  disposed  towards  a  strong  govern- 
ment resisted  and  decried  authority,  while  the  party  which 
specially  professed  itself  the  advocate  of  liberty  sought  to 
make  authority  more  stringent.  Such  deviations  are  how- 
ever compatible  with  the  general  tendencies  I  have  described. 
And  no  one  who  has  gained  even  a  slight  knowledge  of  tlie 
history  of  the  United  States  will  fall  into  the  error  of  sup- 
posing that  order  and  authority  mean  there  what  they  have 
meant  in  the  monarchies  of  Continental  Europe. 


CHAPTER  LIV 
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There  are  now  two  great  and  several  minorparties  in 
the  United  States.  The^great  parties  are^he  Republicans 
"and  the  Tfemocrats.^  What  are  their  principles,  their  dis- 
'tinctive  teneis,  their  tendencies?  Which  of  them  is  for  free 
trade,  for  civil  service  reform,  for  a  spirited  foreign  policy, 
for  the  regulation  of  telegraphs  by  legislation,  for  a  national 
bankrupt  law,  for  changes  in  the  currency,  for  any  other  of 
the  twenty  issues  which  one  hears  discussed  in  the  country 
as  seriously  involving  its  welfare? 

This  is  what  a  European  is  always  asking  of  intelligent 
Republicans  and  intelligent  Democrats.  He  is  always  asking 
because  he  never  gets  an  answer.  The  replies  leave  him  in 
deeper  perplexity.  After  some  months  the  truth  begins  to 
dawn  upon  him.  Neitlier  party  has  anything  definite  to  say 
on^thgse  issues^;  neither  party  has  any  principles,  an^L3i§: 
tinctive  tenets.  Both  have  traditions.  Both  claim  to  have 
tencies!  Both  have  certainly  war  cries,  organizations,  in- 
terests enlisted  in  their  support.  But  those  interests  are  in 
the  main  the  interests  of  getting  or  keeping  the  patronage 
of  the  government.  Tenets  and  policies,  points  of  political 
doctrine  and  points  of  political  practice,  have  all  but  vanished. 
They  have  not  been  tlirown  away,  but  have  been  stripped  away 
by  Time  and  the  pisogress  of  events,  fulfilling  some  policies^ 
blotting  out  others.  All  has  been  lost,  except  ofiice  or  the 
hope  of  it. 

The  phenomenon  may  be  illustrated  from  the  case  of  Eng- 
land, where  party  government  has  existed  longer  and  in  a 
more  fully  developed  form  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
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Old  World.^  The  essence  of  the  English  parties  has  lain 
in  tbe  exifitence  of  two  sets  of  views  and  tendencies  which 
divide  the  nation  into  two  sections^  J|ift  pftjjjj  let  ns  say, 
though  these  general  terms  are  not  very  safe^  ^of.jne¥M;ieQt_ 
and  the  party  of  standing  still,  the  party  of  liberty  and  the 
party  of  order.  Eacli  section  believes  in  its  own  views,  ^md 
ia  inHuenced  bv  its  peculiar  tendencies,  rei^OlluctiOhs^  mental 
associations,  to  deal  in  its  own  peculiar  way_^itl\  everynew^ 
jau^tion  as  It  comes  up: — The  pailiuular'ftogmas  may  change 
doctrines  once  heia  ov  Whigs  alone  may  now  be  held  by 


Tories  also ;  doctrines  which  Whigs  would  have  rejected  fifty 
years  ago  may  now  be  part  of  the  orthodox  programme  of 
the  Liberal  party.  But  the  tendencies  have  been  permanent 
and  have  always  so  worked  upon  the  various  fresh  questions 
and  problems  which  have  presented  themselves  during  the 
last  two  centuries,  that  each  party  has  had  not  only  a  brilliant 
concrete  life  in  its  famous  leaders  and  zealous  members,  but 
also  an  intellectual  and  moral  life  in  its  principles.  These 
principles  have  meant  something  to  those  who  held  them,  so 
that  when  a  fresh  question  arose  it  was  usually  possible  to 
predict  how  each  party,  how  even  the  average  members  of 
each  party,  would  regard  and  wish  to  deal  with  it.  Thus 
even  when  the  leaders  have  been  least  worthy  and  their  aims 
least  pure,  an  English  party  has  felt  itself  ennobled  and 
inspirited  by  the  sense  that  it  had  great  objects  to  fight  for, 
a  history  and  traditions  which^  imposed  on  it  the  duty  of 
battling  for  its  distinctive  principles.  It  is  because  issues 
have  never  been  lacking  which  broug|it  these  respective  prin- 
ciples into  operation,  forcing  the  one  party  to  maintain  the 
cause  of  order  and  existing  institutions,  the  other  that  of 
freedom  and  what  was  deemed  progress,  that  the  two  English 
parties  have  not  degenerated  into  mere  factions.  Their  strug- 
gles for  office  have  been  redeemed  from  selfishness  by  the 
feeling  that  office  was  a  means  of  giving  practical  effect  to 
their  doctrines. 

'English  parties  are,  however,  not  very  ancient;  they  date  only  from 
the  Biniggle  of  the  Stuart  kings  with  the  Puritan  and  popular  party  in 
the  Houso  of  CommouB,  and  did  not  take  regular  shape  as  Whigs  and 
Tbrles  till  tho  reign  of  Charles  II. 
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But  suppose  that  in  Britain  all  the  questions  which  divide 
Tories  from  Liberals  were  to  be  suddenly  settled  and  done 
with.  Britain  would  be  in  a  difSeulty.  Her  free  government 
has  so  long  been  worked  by  the  action  and  reaction  of  the 
ministerialists  and  the  opposition  that  there  would  probably 
continue  to  be  two  parties.  But  they  would  not  be  really,  in  the 
true  old  sense  of  the  term,  Tories  and  Liberals ;  they  would  be 
merely  Ins  and  Outs.  Their  combats  would  be  waged  hardly 
even  in  name  for  principles,  but  only  for  place.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  country,  with  the  honour,  power,  and  emoluments 
attached  to  it,  would  still  remain  as  a. prize  to  be  contended 
for.  The  followers  would  still  rally  to  the  leaders;  and 
friendship  would  still  bind  the  members  together  into  or- 
ganized bodies;  while  dislike  and  suspicion  would  still  rouse 
them  against  their  former  adversaries.  Thus  not  only  the 
leaders,  who  would  have  something  tangible  to  gain,  but  even 
others  who  had  only  their  feelings  to  gratify,  would  continue 
to  form  political  clubs,  register  voters,  deliver  party  harangues, 
contest  elections,  just  as  they  do  now.  The  diflEerence  would 
be  that  each  faction  would  no  longer  have  broad  principles — 
I  will  not  say  to  invoke,  for  such  principles  would  probably 
continue  to  be  invoked  as  heretofore — ^but  to  insist  on  apply- 
ing as  distinctively  its  principles  to  the  actual  needs  of  the 
state.  Hence  quiet  or  fastidious  men  would  not  join  in  party 
struggles ;  while  those  who  did  join  would  no  longer  be  stimu- 
lated by  the  sense  that  they  were  contending  for  something 
ideal.  Loyalty  to  a  leader  whom  it  was  sought  to  make  prime 
minister  would  be  a  poor  substitute  for  loyalty  to  a  faith. 
If  there  were  no  conspicuous  leader,  attachment  to  the  party 
would  degenerate  either  into  mere  hatred  of  antagonists  or 
into  a  struggle  over  places  and  salaries.  And  almost  the  same 
phenomena  would  be  seen  if,  although  the  old  issues  had  not 
been  really  determined,  both  the  parties  should  have  so  far 
abandoned  their  former  position  that  these  issues  did  not 
divide  them,  but  each  professed  principles  which  were,  at 
least  in  their  application,  practicably  imdistinguishable. 
This  is  what  has  happened  with  the  American  parties.  The 
\    chief  practical  issues  which  once  divided  them  have  been  set- 
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tied.  Some  others  have  not  been  settled^  but  as  regards  these,  / 
one  or  other  party  has  so  departed  from  its  former  attitude  / 
that  we  cannot  now  speak  of  any  conflict  of  principles.  i 

When  life  leaves  an  organic  body  it  becomes  useless,  fetid, 
pestiferous :  it  is  fit  to  be  cast  out  or  buried  from  sight.  What 
life  is  to  an  organism,  principles  are  to  a  party.  When  they 
which  are  its  soul  have  vanished,  its  body  ought  to  dissolve, 
and  the  elements  that  formed  it  be  regrouped  in  some  now 
organism : 

"The  times  have  been 
That  when  the  brains  were  out  the  man  would  die.*  / 

But  a  party  does  not  always  thus  die.  It* may  hold  together 
long  after  its  moral  life  is  extinct.  Ouelfs  and  Ghibelines 
warred  in  Italy  for  nearly  two  centuries  after  the  Emperor 
had  ceased  to  threaten  the  Pope,  or  the  Pope  to  befriend  the 
cities  of  Lombardy.  Parties  go  on  contending  because  their 
members  have  formed  habits  of  joint  action,  and  have  con- 
tracted hatreds  and  prejudices,  and  also  because  the  leaders 
find  their  advantage  in  using  these  habits  and  playing  on 
these  prejudices.  The  American  parties  now  continue  to 
exist,  because  they  have  existed.  The  mill  has  been  con- 
structed, and  its  machinery  goes  on  turning,  even  when  there 
is  no  grist  to  grind.  But  this  is  not  wholly  the  fault  of  the 
men;  for  the  system  of  government  requires  and  implies 
parties,  just  as  that  of  England  does.  These  systems  are 
made  to  be  worked,  and  always  have  been  worked,  by  a 
majority ;  a  majority  must  be  cohesive,  gathered  into  a  united 
and  organized  body :  such  a  body  is  a  party. 

If  you  ask  an  ordinary  Northern  Democrat  to  characterize 
the  two  parties,  he  will  tell  you  that  the  Republicans  are 
corrupt  and  incapable,  and  will  cite  instances  in  which  per- 
sons prominent  in  that  party,  or  intimate  friends  of  its  lead- 
ers, have  been  concerned  in  frauds  on  the  government  or 
in  disgraceful  lobbying  transactions  in  Congress.  When  you 
press  liim  for  some  distinctive  principles  separating  his  own 
party  from  theirs,  he  will  probably  say  that  the  Democrats 
are  ihe  protectors  of  States^  rights  and  of  local  independence, 
and  the  Bepublicans  hostile  to  both.    If  you  go  on  to  inqtiire 
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what  bearing  this  doctrine  of  States'  rights  has  on  any  pres- 
ently debated  issue  he  will  admit  that,  for  the  moment,  it 
has  none,  but  will  insist  that  should  any  issue  involving  the 
rights  of  the  States  arise,  his  party  will  be,  as  always,  tlie 
guardian  of  American  freedom. 

This  is  really  all  that  can  be  predicated  about  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  If  a  question  involving  the  rights  of  a  State 
against  the  Federal  authority  were  to  emerge,  its  instinct 
would  lead  it  to  array  itself  on  the  side  of  the  State  rather 
than  of  the  central  government,  supposing  that  it  had  no 
direct  motive  to  do  the  opposite.  As  it  has  at  no  point  of 
time,  from  the  outbreak  of  the  war  down  to  1888,  possessed 
a  majority  in  both  Houses  of  Congress  as  well  as  the  President 
in  power,  its  devotion  to  this  principle  has  not  been  tested, 
and  might  not  resist  the  temptation  of  any  interest  the  other 
way.  However,  this  is  matter  of  speculation,  for  at  present 
the  States  fear  no  infringement  of  their  rights.  So  con- 
versely of  the  Republicans.  Their  traditions  ought  to  dis- 
pose them  to  support  Federal  power  against  the  States,  but 
their  action  in  a  concrete  case  would  probably  depend  on 
whether  their  party  was  at  the  time  in  condition  to  use  that 
power  for  its  own  purposes.  If  they  were  in  a  minority  in 
Congress,  they  would  be  little  inclined  to  strengthen  Congress 
against  the  States.  The  simplest  way  of  proving  or  illustrat- 
ing this  will  be  to  run  quickly  through  the  questions  of  present 
practical  interest. 

That  which  most  keenly  interests  the  people,  though  of 
course  not  all  the  people,  is  the  regulation  or  extinction  of 
the  liquor  traffic.  On  this  neither  party  has  committed  or 
will  commit  itself.  The  traditional  dogmas  of  neither  cover 
it,  though  the  Democrats  have  been  rather  more  disposed  to 
leave  men  to  themselves  than  the  Republicans,  and  rather  less 
amenable  to  the  influence  of  ethical  sentiment.  Practically 
for  both  parties  the  point  of  consequence  is  what  they  can 
gain  or  lose.  Each  has  clearly  something  to  lose.  The  drink- 
ing part  of  the  population  is  chiefly  foreign.  Now  the  Irish 
are  mainly  Democrats,  so  the  Democratic  party  dare  not 
offend  them.     The  Qermans  are  mainly  Republican,  so  the 
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Bepublicans  are  equally  bound  over  to  caution.  It  is  true 
that  though  the  parties,  as  parties,  are  neutral,  most  Temper- 
ance men  are,  in  the  North  and  West,*  Republicans,  most 
whisky-men  and  saloon-keepers  Democrats.  The  Republi- 
cans therefore  more  frequently  attempt  to  conciliate  the  anti- 
liquor  party  by  flattering  phrases.  They  suffer  by  the  starting 
of  a  Prohibitionist  candidate,  since  he  draws  more  voting 
strength  awa}'  from  them  than  he  does  from  the  Democrats. 

Free  Trade  v.  Protection  is  another  burning  question,  and 
has  been  so  since  the  early  days  of  the  Union.  The  old  con- 
troversy as  to  the  constitutional  right  of  Congress  to  impose 
a  tariff  for  any  object  but  that  of  raising  revenue,  has  been 
laid  to  rest,  for  whether  the  people  in  1788  meant  or  did  not 
mean  to  confer  such  a  power,  it  has  been  exerted  for  so  many 
years,  and  on  so  superb  a  scale,  that  no  one  now  doubts  its 
legality.  Before  the  war  the  Democrats  were  advocates  of 
a  tariff  for  revenue  only,  i.e.  of  Free  Trade.  Most  of  them  still 
clung  to  the  doctrine,  and  have  favoured  a  reduction  of  the 
present  system  of  import  duties.  But  the  party  trumpet  has 
often  given  an  uncertain  soimd,  for  Pennsylvania  is  Protec- 
tionist on  account  of  its  iron  industries;  northern  Georgia 
and  southern  Tennessee  are  tending  that  way  for  the  same 
reason;  Louisiana  is  inclined  to  Protection  on  account  of  its 
sugar.  As  it  would  never  do  to  alienate  the  Democrats  of 
three  such  districts,  the  party  has  generally  sought  to  remain 
unpledged,  or,  at  least,  in  winking  with  one  eye  to  the  Free 
Traders  of  the  North-west  and  South-east,  it  has  been  tempted 
to  wink  with  the  other  to  tlie  iron  men  of  Pittsburg  and  the 
sngar  planters  of  New  Orleans.'  And  though  it  has  come  to 
advocate  more  and  more  strongly  a  reduction  of  the  present 

*rhe  Southern  negroes  are  generally  supposed  to  be  Republicans, 
but  are  generally  opposed  to  restrictions  on  the  sale  of  liquor.  This 
was  strikingly  shown  in  the  recent  popular  vote  on  the  subject  in 
Texas.  On  the  other  hand,  the  better  class  of  Southern  whites,  who 
are  of  course  Democrats,  are  largely  Temperance  men,  and  some 
States*  e.ff.  Georgia,  have  adopted  a  local  option  system,  under  which 
each  county  decides  whether  it  will  be  "wet"  or  '*dry*'  (i.e.  permit  or 
forbid  the  sale  of  intoxicants).  At  present  most  of  the  counties  of 
Georgia  are  "dry  counties." 

In  the  presidential  election  of  1888  the  Democratic  party  did  com- 
mit itself  to  a  tarift  reitorm  policy,  yet  not  quite  to  free  trade  la  the 
British 
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high  tariff,  it  does  this  not  so  much  on  Free  Trade  principles, 
as  on  the  ground  that  the  present  surplus  must  be  got  rid 
of.  The  Republicans  are  bolder,  and  pledge  themselves,  when 
they  frame  a  platform,  to  maintain  the  protective  tariff.  But 
some  of  the  keenest  intellects  in  their  ranks,  including  a  few 
leading  journalists,  are  strong  for  free  trade  and  therefore 
sorely  tempted  to  break  with  their  party. 

Civil  service  reform,  whereof  more  hereafter,  has  for  some 
time  past  received  the  lip  service  of  both  parties,  a  lip  ser- 
vice expressed  by  both  with  equal  warmth,  and  by  the  aver- 
age professional  politicians  of  both  with  equal  insincerity. 
Such  reforms  as  have  been  effected  in  the  mode  of  filling  up 
places,  have  been  forced  on  the  parties  by  public  opinion, 
rather  than  carried  through  by  eitiier.  None  of  the  changes 
made — ^and  they  are  perhaps  the  most  beneficial  of  recent 
changes — has  raised  an  issue  between  the  parties,  or  given 
either  of  them  a  claim  on  the  confidence  of  the  country.  The 
best  men  in  both  parties  support  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion ;  the  worst  men  in  both  would  gladly  get  rid  of  it. 

The  advantages  of  regulating,  by  Federal  legislation,  fail- 
roads  and  telegraphic  lines  extending  over  a  nimiber  of  States, 
is  a  subject  frequently  discussed.  Neither  party  has  had  any- 
thing distinctive  to  say  upon  it  in  the  way  either  of  advocacy 
or  of  condemnation.  Both  have  asserted  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  railways  to  serve  the  people,  and  not  to  tyrannize  over  or 
defraud  them,  so  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Act  which  has 
lately  been  passed  with  this  view  cannot  be  called  a  party 
measure.  Finances  have  on  the  whole  been  well  managed, 
and  debt  paid  off  with  surprising  speed.  But  there  have  been, 
and  are  still,  serious  problems  raised  by  the  condition  of  the 
currency.  Both  parties  have  made  mistakes,  and  mistakes 
about  equally  culpable;  for  though  the  Republicans,  having 
more  frequently  commanded  a  Congressional  majority,  have 
had  superior  opportunities  for  blimdering,  the  Democrats 
have  once  or  twice  more  definitely  committed  themselves  to 
pernicious  doctrines.  Neither  par^  now  proposes  a  clear  and 
definite  policy. 

It  is  the  same  as  regards  minor  questions,  such  as  women's 
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snSrage  or  intemationfll  copyright,  or  convict  labour.  Neither 
party  has  any  distinctive  attitude  on  these  matters ;  neither  is 
more  likely,  or  less  likely,  than  the  other  to  pass  a  measure 
dealing  with  them.  It  is  the  same  with  regard  to  the  doctrine 
of  hissez  faire  as  opposed  to  governmental  interference. 
Neither  Republicans  nor  Democrats  can  be  said  to  be  friends 
or  foes  of  State  interference :  each  will  advocate  it  when  there 
aeems  a  practically  useful  object  to  be  secured,  or  when  the 
popular  voice  seems  to  call  for  it.  It  is  the  same  with  foreign 
policy.  Both  parties  are  practically  agreed  not  only  as  to  the 
general  principles  which  ought  to  rule  the  conduct  of  the 
country,  but  as  to  the  application  of  these  principles.  The 
party  which  opposes  the  President  may  at  any  given  moment 
seek  to  damage  him  by  defeating  some  particular  proposal 
he  has  made,  but  this  it  will  do  as  a  piece  of  temporary 
strategy,  not  in  pursuance  of  any  settled  doctrine. 

Yet  one  cannot  say  that  there  is  to-day  no  difference  between 
the-  two  great  parties.  There  is  a  difference  of  spirit  and 
sentiment  perceptible  even  by  a  stranger  when,  after  having 
mixM  for  some  time  with  members  of  the  one  he  begins  to 
mix  with  those  of  the  other,  and  doubtless  much  more  patent 
to  a  native  American.  It  resembles  (though  it  is  less  marked 
than)  the  difference  of  tone  and  temper  between  Tories  and 
Liberals  in  England.  The  intellectual  view  of  a  Democrat  of 
the  better  sort  is  not  quite  the  same  as  that  of  his  Bepublican 
compeer,  neither  is  his  ethical  standard.  Each  of  course 
thinks  meanly  of  the  other;  but  while  the  Democrat  thinks 
the  Republican  "dangerous^' (i.e.  likely  to  undermine  the  Con- 
stitution), the  Republican  is  more  apt  to  think  the  Democrat 
vicious  and  unscrupulous.  So  in  England  your  Liberal  fastens 
on  stupidity  as  the  characteristic  fault  of  the  Tory,  while  the 
Tory  suspects  the  morals  and  religion  more  than  he  despises 
the  intelligence  of  the  Radical. 

It  cannot  be  charged  on  the  American  parties  that  they 
have  drawn  towards  one  another  by  forsaking  their  old  prin- 
ciples. It  is  time  that  has  changed  the  circumstances  of 
the  country,  and  made  those  old  principles  inapplicable.  They 
would  seem  to  have  erred  rather  by  clinging  too  long  to  oui- 
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worn  issues,  and  by  neglecting  to  discover  and  work  out  new 
principles  capable  of  solving  the  problems  which  now  perplex 
the  country.  In  a  country  so  full  of  change  and  movement 
as  America  new  questions  are  always  coming  up,  and  must 
be  answered.  New  troubles  surround  a  government,  and  a 
way  must  be  found  to  escape  from  them ;  new  diseases  attack 
the  nation,  and  have  to  be  cured.  The  duty  of  a  great  party 
is  to  face  these,  to  find  answers  and  remedies,  applying  to 
the  facts  of  the  hour  the  doctrines  it  has  lived  by,  so  far  as 
they  are  still  applicable,  and  when  they  have  ceased  to  be  ap- 
plicable, thinking  out  new  doctrines  conformable  to  the  main 
principles  and  tendencies  which  it  represents.  This  is  a  work 
to  be  accomplished  by  its  ruling  minds,  while  the  habit  of 
party  loyalty  to  the  leaders  powerfully  serves  to  diffuse  through 
the  mass  of  followers  the  conclusions  of  the  leaders  and  the 
reasonings  they  have  employed. 

"But,"  the  European  reader  may  ask,  "is  it  not  the  inter- 
est as  well  as  the  duty  of  a  party  thus  to  adapt  itself  to  new 
conditions?  Does  it  not,  in  failing  to  do  so,  condemn  itself 
to  sterility  and  impotence,  ultimately,  indeed,  to  supersession 
by  some  new  party  which  the  needs  of  the  time  have  created  ?" 

This  is  what  happens  in  England  and  in  Europe  generally. 
Probably  it  will  happen  in  the  long  run  in  America  also, 
unless  the  parties  adapt  themselves  to  the  new  issues,  just 
as  the  Whig  party  fell  in  1852-57  because  it  failed  to  face 
the  problem  of  slavery.  That  it  happens  more  slowly  may  be 
ascribed  partly  to  the  completeness  and  strength  of  the  party 
organizations,  which  makes  the  enthusiasm  generated  by  ideas 
less  necessary,  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  questions  on  which 
the  two  great  parties  still  hesitate  to  take  sides  are  not  pres- 
ently vital  to  the  well-being  of  the  country,  partly  also  to 
the  smaller  influence  in  America  than  in  Europe  of  individual 
leaders.  English  parties,  which  hesitate  long  over  secondary 
questions,  might  hesitate  longer  than  is  now  the  practice 
over  vital  ones  also,  were  they  not  accustomed  to  look  for 
guidance  to  their  chiefs,  and  to  defer  to  the  opinion  which 
the  chiefs  deliver.  And  it  is  only  by  courage  and  the  capacity 
for  initiative  that  the  chiefs  themselves  retain  their  position. 


CHAPTER  LV 

COMPOSITION   OF  THE   PABTIB8 

The  less  there  is  in  the  tenets  of  the  Bepublicans  and 
Democrats  to  make  their  character  intelligible  to  a  European 
reader^  so  much  the  more  desirable  it  is  to  convey  some  idea 
of  what  may  be  called  their  social  and  local,  their  racial  and 
ecclesiastical  complexions. 

The  Bepublican  party  was  formed  between  1854  and  1856 
chiefly  out  of  the  wrecks  of  the  Whig  party,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  the  Abolitionists  and  Free  Soilers,  who,  disgusted 
at  the  apparent  subservience  to  the  South  of  the  leading 
Northern  Whigs,  had  for  some  time  previously  acted  as  a 
group  by  themselves,  though  some  of  them  had  been  apt  to 
vote  for  Whig  candidates.  They  had  also  recruits  from  the 
Free  Soil  Democrats,  who  had  severed  themselves  from  the 
bulk  of  the  Democratic  party,  and  some  of  whom  claimed  to 
be  true  Jeffersonians  in  joining  the  party  which  stood  up 
against  the  spread  of  slavery.^  The  Republicans  were  there- 
fore from  the  first  a  Northern  party,  more  distinctly  so  than 
the  Federalists  had  been  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  cen-. 
^ry,  and  much  more  distinctly  so  than  the  Whigs,  in  whom 
Qiere  had  been  a  pretty  strong  Southern  element. 

The  Whig  element  brought  to  the  new  party  solidity, 
political  experience,  and  a  large  number  of  wealthy  and  in- 
fluential adherents.  The  Abolitionist  element  gave  it  force 
and  enthusiasm,  qualities  invaluable  for  the  crisis  which  came 
in  1861  with  the  secession  of  all  save  four  of  the  slave-holding 

VThe  name  Republican  was  given  to  the  new  party,  not  without  the 
hdl^  of  thereby  making  it  easier  for  these  old  school  Democrats  to  join 
it,  for  in  Jefferson's  day  his  party  had  been  called  Republican. 
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States.  During  the  war,  it  drew  to  itself  nearly  all  the 
earnestness,  patriotism,  religious  and  moral  fervour,  which 
the  North  and  West  contained.  It  is  still,  in  those  regions, 
the  party  in  whose  ranks  respectable,  steady,  pious,  well- 
conducted  men  are  to  be  looked  for.  If  you  find  yourself 
dining  with  one  of  "the  best  people"  in  any  New  England  city, 
or  in  Philadelphia,  or  in  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  or 
Minneapolis,  you  assume  that  the  guest  sitting  next  you  is  a 
Republican,  almost  as  confidently  as  in  English  county  society 
you  woidd  assume  your  neighbour  to  be  a  Tory;  that  is  to 
8*y>  you  may  sometimes  be  wrong,  but  in  four  cases  out  of 
five  you  will  be  right.  In  New  York  the  presumption  is 
weaker,  though  even  there  you  will  be  right  three  times  out 
of  five.  One  may  say  that  all  over  the  North,  the  merchants, 
manufacturers,  and  professional  men  of  the  smaller  perhaps 
even  more  than  of  the  larger  towns,  tend  to  be  Hepublicans. 
So  too  are  the  farmers,  particularly  in  the  North-east,  in  Illi- 
nois, Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Iowa.  The  working 
class  in  the  cities  is  divided,  but  the  more  solid  part  of  it,  the 
church-goers  and  total  abstainers,  are  generally  Republicans. 
A  number,  still  large,  though  of  course  daily  diminishing,  are 
soldiers  of  the  Civil  War ;  and  these  naturally  rally  to  the  old 
flag.  When  turning  southwards  one  reaches  the  borders  of 
the  old  slave  States,  everything  is  changed.  In  Baltimore  the 
best  people  are  so  generally  Democrats  that  when  you  meet  a 
Republican  in  society  you  ask  whether  he  is  not  an  immigrant 
from  New  England.  In  Virginia,  or  the  Carolinas,  or  the 
Gulf  States,  very  few  men  of  good  standing  belong  to  the 
Republican  party,  which  consists  of  the  lately  enfranchised 
negroes,  of  a  certain  number  of  whites,  seldom  well  regarded, 
who  organize  and  use  the  negro  vote,  and  who  some  twenty 
years  ago  were  making  a  good  thing  for  themselves  out  of 
it;  Federal  ofiicials,  who  have  been  put  into  Federal  places 
by  their  friends  at  Washington,  on  the  understanding  that 
they  are  to  work  for  the  party,  and  of  a  certain  number  of  stray 
people,  perhaps  settlers  from  the  North,  who  have  not  yet  re- 
noimced  their  former  affiliations.  It  is  not  easy  for  an  edu- 
cated man  to  remain  a  Republican  in  the  South,  not  only 
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because  the  people  he  meets  in  society  are  Democrats,  but  be- 
cause the  Republican  party  managers  are  apt  to  be  black 
sheep. 

In  the  Middle  States,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
to  which  one  may  for  this  purpose  add  Ohio  and  Indiana,  and 
on  the  Pacific  slope,  the  parties  are  nearly  balanced,  and  the 
majority  of  votes  sways  now  this  way,  now  that,  as  the  circum- 
stances of  the  hour,  or  local  causes,  or  the  merits  of  individual 
candidates,  may  affect  the  popular  mind.  Pennsylvania,  for 
instance,  is  now,  as  she  has  been  since  1860,  a  Republican 
State,  owing  to  her  interest  in  a  protective  tariff.  New  York, 
whose  legislature  is  usually  Republican,  in  presidential  elec- 
tions generalljf  goes  Democratic.  In  these  doubtful  States, 
the  better  sort  of  people  are  mostly  Republicans.  It  is  in 
that  party  you4ook  to  find  the  greater  number  of  the  philan- 
thropists, the  men  of  cidture,  the  men  of  substance  who  desire 
to  see  things  go  on  quietly,  with  no  shocks  given  to  business 
confidence  by  rash  legislation.  These  are  great  elements  of 
strength.  They  have  been  gained  for  the  Republican  party 
by  its  earlier  history,  which  drew  into  it  thirty  years  ago 
those  patriotic  and  earnest  young  men  who  are  now  the  lead- 
ing elderly  men  in  their  respective  neighbourhoods.  But 
against  them  must  be  set  the  tendency  of  a  section  of  the 
Republican  party,  a  section  which  includes  many  men  of  high 
inlelligence,  to  break  away,  or,  as  it  is  called,  **bolt*'  from  the 
party  platform  and  "ticket.^*  This  section  explains  its  con- 
duct by  declaring  that  the  great  claims  which  the  party  gained 
on  the  confidence  of  the  country  by  its  resistance  to  slavery 
and  its  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war  have  been  forfeited 
by  mal-administration  since  the  war  ended,  and  by  the  scan- 
dals which  have  gathered  round  some  of  its  conspicuous 
figures.  If  intelligence  and  cultivation  dispose  their  pos- 
sessors to  desert  at  a  critical  moment,  the  party  might  be 
stronger  without  this  element,  for,  as  everybody  knows,  a 
good  party  man  is  he  who  stands  by  his  friends  when  they  are 
wrong. 

The  Democratic  party  suffers  in  the  North  and  West  from 
exactly  the  opposite  causes  to  the  Republican.     It  was  long 
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discredited  by  its  sympathy  with  the  South,  and  by  the  oppo- 
sition of  a  considerable  section  within  it  (the  so-called  "Cop- 
perheads^') to  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  This  shadow  hung 
heavy  over  it  till  the  complete  pacification  of  the  South  and 
growing  prominence  of  new  questions  began  to  call  men's 
minds  away  from  the  war  years.  From  1869  to  1885  it 
profited  from  being  in  opposition.  Saved  from  the  opportu- 
nity of  abusing  patronage,  or  becoming  complicated  in  ad- 
ministration jobs,  it  was  able  to  criticize  freely  the  blunders 
or  vices  of  its  opponents.  It  may  however  be  doubted  whether 
its  party  managers  have  been,  take  them  all  in  all,  either 
wiser  or  purer  than  those  whom  they  criticized,  nor  do  they 
seem  to  have  inspired  any  deeper  trust  in  the  minds  of  impar- 
tial citizens.  When,  as  has  several  times  happened,  the  Demo- 
crats have  obtained  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
their  legislation  has  not  been  higher  in  aim  or  more  judicious 
in  the  choice  of  means  than  that  which  -Republican  congresses 
have  produced.  Hence  the  tendency  to  desert  from  the  Re- 
publican ranks  has  inured  to  the  benefit  of  the  Democrats 
less  than  might  have  been  expected.  However,  the  Demo- 
cratic party  includes  not  only  nearly  all  the  talent,  education 
and  wealth  of  the  South,  together  with  the  bulk  of  tlie 
Southern  farmers  and  poor  whites,  but  also-  a  respectable 
minority  of  good  men  in  the  Middle  States,  and  a  somewhat 
smaller  minority  in  New  England  and  the  North-west. 

In  these  last-mentioned  districts  its  strength  lies  chiefly 
in  the  cities,  a  curious  contrast  to  those  earlier  days  when 
JeflEerson  was  supported  by  the  farmers  and  Hamilton  by  the 
townsfolk.*  But  the  large  cities  have  now  a  population  unlike 
anything  that  existed  eighty  years  ago — a  vast  ignorant  fluctu- 
ating mass  of  people,  many  of  them  only  recently  admitted 
to  citizenship,  who  have  little  reason  for  belonging  to  one 
party  rather  than  another,  but  are  attracted  some  by  the  name 
of  the  Democratic  party,  some  by  the  fact  that  it  is  not  the 

'Jefferson  regarded  agriculture  as  so  much  the  best  occupation  for 
citizens  that  he  was  alarmed  by  the  rumour  that  the  codfish  of  the 
North-eastern  coasts  were  coming  down  to  the  shores  of  Virginia  and 
Carolina,  lest  the  people  of  those  States  should  "be  tempted  to  catch 
them,  and  commerce,  of  wl^ich  we  have  already  too  much,  rec  an 
accession." 
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party  of  the  well-to-do,  some  by  the  leaders  belonging  to  their 
own  races  who  have  risen  to  influence  in  its  ranks.  The  ad- 
hesion of  this  mob  gives  the  party  a  slight  flavour  of  rowdyism,' 
88  its  old  associations  give  it,  to  a  Puritan  palate,  a  slight 
ftavour  of  irreligion.  Twenty  years  ago,  a  New  England 
deacon — ^the  deacon  is  in  America  the  type  of  solid  respecta- 
bility— ^would  have  found  it  as  hard  to  vote  for  a  Democratic 
candidate  as  an  English  archdeacon  to  vote  for  a  Birmingham 
Radical.  But  these  old  feelings  have  begun  to  wear  away. 
A  new  generation  of  voters  has  arisen  which  never  saw  slavery, 
and  which  cares  little  about  Jefferson  for  good  or  for  evil. 
This  generation  takes  parties  as  it  finds  them.  Even  among 
the  older  voters  there  has  been  a  sensible  change  within  the 
last  five  years.  Many  of  the  best  Republicans,  who  remem- 
bered the  Democrats  as  the  party  of  which  a  strong  section 
sympathized  with  thfiv  slaveholders  before  the  war,  and  dis- 
approved of  the  war  jfhile  it  was  being  waged,  looked  with 
horror  on  the  advent  to  power  of  a  Democratic  president.  The 
country,  however,  was  not  ruined  by  Mr.  Cleveland,  but  on  the 
contrary  went  on  much  as  before,  its  elements  of  good  and 
evil  mixed  and  contending,  just  as  under  Republican  admin- 
istrations. However,  the  Republican  leaders  still  point  to 
the  fact  that  the  Democratic  party  commands  the  solid  vote 
of  the  States  where  slavery  formerly  existed  as  a  reason  why 
it  shoidd  excite  the  distrust  of  good  citizens  who  fought  for 
the  Union. 

Now  that  differences  of  political  doctrine  are  not  accent- 
uated, race  differences  play  a  considerable  part  in  the  C9m- 
position  of  the  parties.  Besides  the  native  Americans,  there 
are  men  of  five  nationalities  in  the  United  States — British, 
Irish,  Germans,  Scandinavians,  French  Canadians.*  Of  these, 
however,  the  English  and  Scotch  lose  their  identity  almost 
immediately,  being  absorbed  into  the  general  mass  of  native 
citizens.     Though  very  numerous,  they  have  hitherto  counted 

There  are  also  Poles,  Czechs,  and  Italians;  but  their  number,  ex- 
cept in  two  or  three  of  the  Atlantic  cities,  to  which  I  may  perhaps  add 
Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  the  mining  regions  of  PennsylTania,  is  rela- 
tively small,  though  increasing  more  rapidly  of  late  years.  Austro- 
Hungarian  Slavs  have  begun  to  come  lately. 
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for  nothing  politically,  because  English  immigrants  have 
either  been  indifferent  to  political  struggles  or  have  voted 
from  the  same  motives  as  an  average  American.  They  have 
to  a  large  extent  remained  British  subjects,  not  caring  for  the 
suffrage.  But  quite  recently  an  eifort  has  been  made  (ap- 
parently chiefly  for  the  sake  of  counter-working  the  Irish) 
to  induce  them  to  apply  for  citizenship  and  exert  their  voting 
power  as  a  united  body.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  they  will 
become  citizens  to  any  great  extent,  or  whether,  if  they  do, 
they  will  cast  a  solid  vote. 

'  Par  otherwise  with  the  Irish.  They  retain  their  national 
spirit  and  disposition  to  act  together  into  the  second,  rarely 
however  into  the  third,  generation;  they  are  a  factor  potent 
in  Federal  and  still  more  potent  in  city  politics.  Now  the 
Irish  have  hitherto  been  nearly  all  Democrats.  When  the 
great  exodus  from  Ireland  began  in  1846-50,*  the  first-comers 
joined  the  Democratic  party,  probably  because  it  was  less 
Protestant  in  sentiment  than  the  Whig  party,  and  was  already 
dominant  in  the  city  of  New  York,  where  the  Irish  first 
became  a  power  in  politics.  The  aversion  to  the  negro'^which 
they  soon  developed,  made  them,  when  the  Republican  party 
arose,  its  natural  enemies,  for  the  Bepublicans  were,  both 
during  and  after  the  war,  the  negro's  jiatrons.  Before  the 
war  ended  the  Irish  vote  had  come  to  form  a  large  part  of 
the  Democratic  strength,  and  Irishmen  were  prominent  among 
the  politicians  of  that  party :  hence  new-comers  from  Ireland 
have  generally  enlisted  under  its  banner.  To-day,  however, 
there  are  plenty  of  Irishmen,  and  indeed  of  Irish  leaders  and 
bosses,  among  the  Bepublicans  of  the  great  cities ;  and  states- 
men of  that  party  often  seek  to  "placate"  and  attract  the 
Irish  vote  in  ways  too  familiar  to  need  description. 

The  German  immigration,  excluding  of  course  the  early 
(German  settlementfl  in  Pennsylvania,  began  rather  later  than 
the  Irish ;  and  as  there  is  some  jealousy  between  the  two  races, 
the  fact  that  the  Irish  were  already  Democrats  when  the 
Germans  arrived,  may  be  one  reason  why  the  latter  have  been 

*rhere  had  been  coneiderable  Immigratton  from  Ireland  before  the 
great  famine  of  1846-47,  but  that  is  the  date  when  it  sweUed  to  vast 
proportions. 
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more  inclmed  to  enroll  themselves  as  Bepublicans.  The  Ger- 
mans usually  become  fanners  in  the  Middle  and  Western 
States,  where,  finding  the  native  farmers  mainly  Republican, 
they  imitate  the  politics  of  their  neighbours.  That  there  are 
many  Oemian  Democrats  in  the  great  cities  may  be  ascribed 
to  the  rather  less  friendly  attitude  of  the  Republicans  to  the 
liquor  trafiBc,  for  the  German  colonist  is  faitiiful  to  the  beer 
of  his  fatherland,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Germans,  to  the  tacit  alliance  which  has  subsisted  in  many 
districts  between  the  Catholic  Church  and  the  Democrats. 
The  Germans  are  a  cohesive  race,  keeping  up  national  senti- 
ment by  festivals,  gymnastic  societies,  processions,  and  na- 
tional songs,  but  as  they  take  much  less  keenly  to  politics,  and 
aie  not  kept  together  by  priests,  their  cohesion  is  more  short- 
lived than  that  of  the  Irish.  The  American-bom  son  of  a 
German  is  already  completely  an  American  in  feeling  as 
well  as  in  practical  aptitude.  The  German  vote  over  the  whole 
Union  may  be  roughly  estimated  as  three-fifths  Republican, 
two-fifths  Democratic. 

The  Scandinavians — Swedes  and  Norwegians,  with  a  few 
Danes  and  a  handful  of  Icelanders — ^now  form  a  respectable 
element  among  the  farmers  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  States, 
partictdarly  Wisconsin  and  MinnesotiBk.  So  far  as  can  be 
judged  from  the  short  experience  the  country  has  of  them, 
for  it  is  only  some  twenty-five  years  since  their  immigration 
began,  they  Americanize  even  more  readily  than  their  Teutonic 
cousins  from  the  southern  side  of  the  Baltic.  However,  both 
Swedes  and  Norwegians  are  still  so  far  clannish  that  in  these 
States  both  parties  find  it  worth  while  to  run  for  office  now 
and  then  a  candidate  of  one  or  other,  or  candidates  of  both 
of  these  nationalities,  in  order  to  catch  the  votes  of  his  or 
their  compatriots."  Nine-tenths  of  them  are  Republicans. 
Like  the  Germans,  they  come  knowing  nothing  of  American 
politics,  but  the  watchful  energy  of  the  native  party-workers 
enlists  them  under  a  party  banner  as  soon  as  they  are  ad- 

'One  is  told  that  there  is  some  little  Jealousy  between  Swedes  and 
Norwegians,  so  that  where  they  are  equally  strong  it  is  not  safe  to  put 
forward  a  candidate  of  either  race  without  placing  on  the  same  ticket 
a  candidate  of  the  other  also. 
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mitted  to  civic  rights.  They  make  perhaps  the  best  material 
for  sober  and  industrious  agriculturists  that  America  receives, 
being  even  readier  than  the  Germans  to  face  hardship,  and 
more  content  to  dispense  with  alcoholic  drinks. 

The  French  Canadians  are  numerous  in  New  England, 
and  in  one  or  two  other  Northern  States,  yet  not  numerous 
enough  to  tell  upon  politics,  especially  as  they  frequently  re- 
main British  subjects.  Their  religion  disposes  those  who 
become  citizens  to  side  with  the  Democratic  party,  but  they 
do  not  constitute  what  is  called  "a  vote,"  and  occasionally 
**go  Eepublican." 

The  negroes  in  the  Northern,  Middle,  and  Pacific  States 
are  an  element  too  small  to  be  of  much  importance  as  voters. 
Gratitude  for  the  favour  shown  to  their  race  has  kept  them 
mostly  but  not  exclusively  Eepublicans.  They  are  seldom  ad- 
mitted to  a  leading  place  in  party  organizations,  but  it  is 
found  expedient  in  presidential  contests  to  organize  a 
"coloured  club"  to  work  for  the  candidate. among  the  coloured 
population  of  a  town.  In  the  South,  and  more  particularly 
in  South  Carolina,  Louisiana,  and  Mississippi,  their  mere 
numbers  would  enable  them,  were  they  equal  to  the  whites 
in  intelligence,  wealth,  and  organization,  to  carry  not  merely 
congressional  seats,  but  even  in  some  States  to  determine  a 
presidential  election.  But  in  these  three  respects  they  are 
unspeakably  inferior.  At  first,  under  the  leadership  of  some 
white  adventurers,  mostly  of  the  "carpet-bagger"  class,  they 
went  almost  solid  for  the  Bepublican  party ;  and  occasionally, 
even  since  the  withdrawal  of  Federal  troops,  they  have  turned 
the  balance  in  its  favour.  Now,  however,  the  Democrats  have 
completely  gained  the  upper  hand;  and  the  negroes,  perhaps 
losing  faith  in  their  former  bosses,  perhaps  discouraged  by 
seeing  themselves  unfit  to  cope  with  a  superior  race,  perhaps 
less  interested  than  at  first  in  their  new  privileges,  have 
begun  to  lose  their  solidarity.  A  certain  number  now  vote 
with  the  Democrats.  The  force  and  fraud  which  the  whites 
have  used  cannot  be  justified;  but  he  who  has  travelled  in 
the  South  and  seen  the  ignorance  of  the  negroes  and  the 
turpitude  of  the  carpet-baggers  whose  profession  it  was  to 
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lead  and  ^^run^'  them,  will  admit  some  force  in  the  excuses 
which  the  Southern  Democrats  give  for  their  manipxdation 
of  election  machinery.' 

Beligion  comes  very  little  into  American  party.  Boman 
Catholics  are  usually  Democrats,  because,  except  in  Mtiryland, 
which  is  Democratic  anyhow,  they  are  mainly  Irish.  Con- 
gr^ationalists  and  Unitarians,  being  presumably  sprung  from 
New  England,  are  apt  to  be  Sepublicans.  Presbyterians, 
Methodists,  Baptists,  Episcopalians,  have  no  special  party 
afSnities.  They  are  mostly  Bepublicans  in  the  Northern 
States,  Democrats  in  the  South.  The  Mormons  fight  for 
tiieir  own  hand,  and  in  the  two  Territories  which  they  inhabit,^ 
have  been  wont  to  cast  their  votes,  under  the  direction  of 
their  own  hierarchy,  for  the  local  party  which  promised  to 
interfere  least  with  them. 

Prom  what  has  been  said  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  dis- 
tribution of  parties  is  to  some  extent  geographical.  While 
tiie  South  casts  a  solid  Democratic  vote,  the  strength  of  the 
Bepublicans  lies  in  the  North-east  and  North-west;  and  the 
intermediate  position  of  the  Middle  States  corresponds  to 
their  divided  political  tendencies.  The  reason  is  that  in 
America  colonization  has  gone  on  along  parallels  of  latitude. 
The  tendencies  of  New  England  reappear  in  Northern  Ohio, 
Northern  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  giving 
the  Bepublicans  a  predominance  in  this  vast  and  swiftly- 
growing  Western  population,  which  it  takes  the  whole  weight 
of  the  solid  South  to  balance.  This  geographical  opposition 
does  not,  however,  betoken  a  danger  of  political  severance. 
The  material  interests  of  the  agriculturists  of  the  North-west 
are  not  different  from  those  of  the  South:  free  trade,  for 
instance,  will  make  as  much  and  no  more  difference  to  the 
wheat-grower  of  Illinois  as  to  the  cotton-grower  of  Texas,  to 
the  iron-workers  of  Tennessee  as  to  the  iron-workers  of  Penn- 
sylvania. And  the  existence  of  an  active  Democratic  party 
in  the  North  prevents  the  victory  of  either  geographical  sec- 
Hon  from  being  felt  as  a  defeat  by  the  other. 

*See  further  on  this  point,  Chapter  LXXXII. 
'Utah  and  Idaho.    There  are  also  a  few  in  Arizona. 
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This  is  an  important  security  against  disruption.  And  a 
similar  security  against  the  risk  of  civil  strife  or  revolution 
is  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  already  explained,  that  the  American 
parties  are  not  based  on  or  sensibly  affected  by  differences 
either  of  wealth  or  of  social  position.  Their  cleavage  is  not 
horizontal  according  to  social  strata,  but  vertical.  This  would 
be  less  true  if  it  were  stated  either  of  the  Northern  States 
separately,  or  of  the  Southern  States  separately:  it  is  true 
of  the  Union  taken  as  a  whole.  It  might  cease  to  be  true 
if  the  new  labour  party  were  to  grow  till  it  absorbed  or  super- 
seded either  of  the  existing  parties.  The  same' feature  has 
characterized  English  politics  as  compared  with  those  of  most 
European  countries^  and  has  been  a  main  cause  of  the  stability 
of  the  English  government  and  of  the  good  feeling  between 
different  classes  in  the  community." 

'At  the  present  moment  the  vast  majoritj  of  the  rich,  a  proportion 
probably  larger  than  at  any  preyious  time,  at  any  rate  since  1827,  be- 
long in  England  to  one  of  the  two  hiatoric  parties.  But  this  phenome- 
non may  possibly  pass  away. 


CHAPTER  LVI 

FOBTHEB  0B8EBVATI0NS  ON  THE  PARTIES 

Bbsides  the  two  great  parties  which  have  divided  America 
for  thirty  years,  there  are  two  or  three  lesser  organizations 
or  factions  needing  a  word  of  mention.  Sixty  years  ago  there 
was  a  period  when  one  of  the  two  great  parties  having  melted 
away,  the  other  had  become  split  up  into  minor  sections.^ 
Parties  were  numerous  and  unstable,  new  ones  forming,  and 
after  a  short  career  uniting  with  some  other,  or  vanishing 
altogether  from  the  scene.  This  was  a  phenomenon  peculiar 
to  that  time,  and  ceased  with  the  building  up  about  1832 
of  the  Whig  party,  which  lasted  till  shortly  before  the  Civil 
War.  But  De  Tocqueville,  who  visited  America  in  1831-32, 
took  it  for  the  normal  state  of  a  democratic  community,  and 
founded  upon  it  some  bold  generalizations.  A  stranger  who 
sees  how  few  principles  now  exist  to  hold  each  of  the  two 
great  modem  parties  together  will  be  rather  surprised  that 
&ey  have  not  shown  more  tendency  to  split  up  into  minor 
groups  and  factions. 

What  constitutes  a  party?  In  America  there  is  a  simple 
tesl  Any  section  of  men  who  nominate  candidates  of  their 
own  for  the  presidency  and  vice-presidency  of  the  United 
States  are  deemed  a  national  party.  Adopting  this  test  we 
shall  find  that  there  are  now  two  or  three  national  parties 
in  addition  to  the  Republicans  and  Democrats. 

The  first  is  that  of  the  Oreenbackers,  who  arose  soon  after 
the  end  of  the  war.    They  demand  a  large  issue  of  green- 

*Tlie  lame  phenomenon  reappeared  at  the  break-up  of  the  Whlga 
between  1852  and  1867«  and  from  muoh  the  tame  cause. 
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backs  {i.e.  paper  money,  bo  called  from  the  colour  of  the 
notes  issued  during  the  war),  alleging  that  this  will  be  a 
benefit  to  the  poorer  classes,  who  will  obviously  be  richer 
when  there  is  more  money  in  the  country.  It  may  seem  in- 
credible that  there  should  still  be  masses  of  civilized  men  who 
believe  that  money  is  value,  and  that  a  liberal  issue  of  stamped 
paper  can  give  the  poor  more  bread  or  better  clothes.  If  there 
were  a  large  class  of  debtors,  and  the  idea  was  to  depreciate 
the  currency  and  let  them  then  pay  their  debts  in  it,  one  could 
understand  the  proposal.  Such  a  depreciation  existed  during 
and  immediately  after  the  Civil  War.  As  wages  and  prices 
had  risen  enormously,  people  were  receiving  more  money  in 
wages,  or  for  goods  sold,  than  they  had  received  previously, 
while  they  were  paying  fixed  charges,  such  as  interest  on 
mortgage  debts,  in  a  depreciated  paper  currency.  Thus  the 
working  classes  were  on  the  whole  gainers,  while  creditors 
and  persons  with  fixed  incomes  were  losers.  It  is  true  that 
the  working  men  were  also  paying  more  for  whatever  they 
needed,  food,  clothes,  and  lodging;  still  they  seem  to  have 
felt  more  benefit  in  receiving  larger  sums  than  they  felt 
hardship  in  paying  out  larger  sums.  Those  who  now  call  for 
greenbacks  do  not  profess  to  wish  to  depreciate  the  currency : 
nor  are  those  who  have  supported  them  to  any  very  great 
extent  a  debtor  class  to  which  a  depreciated  currency  would 
be  welcome,  as  a  debased  coinage  served  the  momentary  occa- 
sions of  medisval  kings.  But  the  recollections  of  the  war 
time  with  its  high  wages  cling  to  many  people,  and  are 
coupled  with  a  confused  notion  that  the  more  money  there 
is  in  circulation  so  much  the  more  of  it  will  everybody  have, 
and  so  much  the  better  oflE  will  he  be ;  so  much  the  more  em- 
ployment will  capital  find  for  labour,  and  so  much  the  more 
copious  will  be  the  fertilizing  stream  of  wages  diffused  among 
the  poor.* 

The  Greenback  party,  which  at  first  called  itself  Inde- 

The  matter  is  further  complicated  hj  the  fact  that  the  national 
bank-notes  Issued  by  the  national  banks  are  guaranteed  by  govern- 
ment bonds  deposited  with  the  U.  S.  treasury,  bonds  on  which  the 
laitlonal  government  pays  Interest.  The  greenbackers  desire  to  sub- 
stitute greenbacks,  or  so-called  ''flat  money."  for  these  bank-notes  as 
a  circulating  medium. 
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pendent,  held  a  national  Nominating  Convention  in  1876,  at 
which  nineteen  States  were  represented,  and  nominated  can- 
didates for  president  and  vice-president,  issuing  an  emphatic 
but  ungrammatical  denunciation  of  the  financial  policy  of 
the  Bepublican  and  Democratic  parties.  They  again  put 
forward  candidates  in  1880  and  1884,  but  made  a  poor  show 
in  the  voting  in  most  States,  and  of  course  came  nowhere 
within  a  measurable  distance  of  carrying  a  State. 

The  Iiabour  party  has  of  late  years  practically  superseded 
the  Greenbackers,  and  seems  to  have  now  drawn  to  itself  such 
adherents  as  that  party  retained.  It  is  not  easy  to  describe 
its  precise  tenets,  for  it  includes  persons  of  very  various  views, 
some  who  would  be  called  in  Europe  pronounced  socialists  or 
commimists,  others  who  wish  to  restrain  the  action  of  railway 
and  telegraph  companies  and  other  so-called  ^'monopolists,^' 
and  of  course  many  who,  while  dissatisfied  with  existing 
economic  conditions,  and  desiring  to  see  the  working  classes 
receive  a  larger  share  of  the  good  things  of  the  world,  are 
not  prepared  to  say  in  what  way  these  conditions  can  be 
mended  and  this  result  attained.  Speaking  generally,  the 
reforms  advocated  by  the  leaders  of  the  Labour  party  include 
the  ''nationq^izatioi^  of  the  land,"  the  imposition  of  a  progress- 
ive income  tax,'  the  taking  over  of  railroads  and  telegraphs 
by  the  National  government,  the  prevention  of  the  immigra- 
tion of  Chinese  and  of  any  other  foreign  labourers  who  may 
come  under  contract,  the  restriction  of  all  so-called  monopolies, 
the  forfeiture  (where  legally  possible)  of  railroad  land  grants, 
the  increase  of  the  currency,  the  free  issue  of  inconvertible 
paper,  and,  above  all,  the  statutory  restriction  of  hours  of 
labour.  But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  all  the  leaders  adopt 
all  these  tenets;  and  the  party  is  still  too  young  to  make  it 
easy  to  say  who  are  to  be  deemed  its  leaders.  It  shows  a 
tendency  to  split  up  into  factions.  Its  strength  has  lain  in 
the  trade  unions  of  the  operative  class,  and  particularly  in 

This  was  demanded  by  the  Greenback  national  convention  in  its 

platform  of  1880,  and  again  in  1884;  but  one  hears  very  little  about  it 

in  America.    Its  recent  adoption  in  the  canton  of  Vaud  in  Switierland 

:had  the  effect  of  causing  some  of  the  wealthier  inhabitants  to  quit  the 

canton. 
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the  enormous  organization  or  league  of  trade  unions  known 
as  the  Knights  of  Labour:  and  it  is  therefore  warmly  inter- 
ested in  the  administration  of  the  various  State  laws  which 
affect  strikes  and  the  practice  of  boycotting  by  which  strikes 
often  seek  to  prevail.  Besides  the  enrolled  Knights,  whose 
political  strength  seems  to  be  less  feared  now  than  it  was  some 
years  ago,  it  has  much  support  from  the  recent  immigrants 
who  fill  the  great  cities,  especially  the  Germans,  Poles,  and 
Czechs. 

The  Labour  party  did  not  nm  a  presidential  candidate  till 
1888,  and  was  then  divided,  so  that  it  is  hard  to  judge  its 
full  strength.  But  it  has  been  wont  to  put  forward  candi- 
dates in  State  and  city  elections  when  it  saw  a  chance.  It  ran 
Mr.  Henry  George  for  Mayor  of  New  York  City  in  1886, 
and  obtained  the  imexpected  success  of  polling  67,000  votes 
against  90,000  given  to  the  regidar  Democratic,  and  60,000 
to  the  regular  Bepublican  candidate;*  but  this  success  was 
not  sustained  in  the  contest  for  the  Secretaryship  of  the  State 
of  New  York  in  1887,  when  a  vote  of  only  37,000  was  cast 
by  the  Labour  party  in  the  city.  At  present  it  is  a  some- 
what incalculable  force  in  politics,  nowhere  strong  enough  to 
carry  its  own  candidates,  but  sometimes  strong  enough  to 
defeat  one  of  the  regular  parties  by  drawing  away  a  part  of 
its  voters,  or  to  extort  a  share  of  the  offices  for  some  of  its 
nominees.  It  is  only  in  some  States,  chiefly  Northern  States, 
that  Labour  candidates  are  run  at  all. 

The  Prohibitionists,  or  opponents  of  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors,  have  since  1872  regularly  held  a  national  convention 
for  the  nomination  of  a  presidential  candidate,  and  put  out 
a  ticket,  i.«.  nominated  candidates  for  president  and  vice-presi- 
dent. The  action  of  this  party  has  been  most  frequent  in  the 
State  legislatures,  because  the  whole  question  of  permitting, 
restricting,  or  abolishing  the  sale  of  intoxicants  is  a  matter 
for  the  States  and  not  for  Congress.  However,  the  Federal 
government  raises  a  large  revenue  by  its  high  import  duty 
on  wines,  spirits,  and  malt  liquors,  and  also  levies  an  internal 

*In  1874  when  a  Labour  candidate  was  flrat  run  for  the  New  York 
mayoralty  he  obtained  only  between  3000  and  4000  votes. 
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exciBe.  As  this  revenue  is  no  longer  needed  for  the  expenses 
of  the  National  government^  it  has  been  proposed  to  distribute 
it  among  the  States^  or  apply  it  to  some  new  and  useful  pur- 
pose, or  to  reduce  both  customs  duties  and  the  excise.  The 
fear  of  the  first  or  second  of  these  courses,  which  would  give 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicants  a  new  lease  of  life, 
or  of  the  third,  which  would  greatly  increase  their  consump- 
tion, has  induced  the  Prohibitionists  to  enter  the  arena  of 
national  politics;  and  they  further  justify  their  conduct  in 
doing  so  by  proposing  to  amend  the  Federal  Constitution  for 
the  purposes  of  prohibition,  and  to  stop  the  Bale  of  intoxicants 
in  the  Territories  and  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  which  are 
under  the  direct  control  of  Congress.*  Their  running  a  can- 
didate for  the  Presidency  is  more  a  demonstration  than  any- 
thing else,  as  they  have  a  comparatively  weak  vote  to  cast, 
many  even  of  those  who  sympathize  with  them  preferring  to 
support  one  or  other  of  the  great  parties  rather  than  throw 
away  a  vote  in  the  abstract  assertion  of  a  principle.  One 
ought  indeed  to  distinguish  between  the  Prohibitionists  proper, 
who  wish  to  stop  the  sale  of  intoxicants  altogether,  and  the 
Temperance  men,  who  are  very  numerous  among  Eepublicans 
in  the  North  and  Democrats  in  the  South,  and  who,  while 
ready  to  vote  for  Local  Option  and  a  High  Licence  Law,  dis- 
approve the  attempt  to  impose  absolute  prohibition  by  general 
legislation.*  The  number  of  persons  who  are  thorough-going 
Prohibitionists  and  pure  Prohibitionists,  that  is  to  say,  who 

The  Prohibitionist  platform  of  18S4.  issued  by  their  national  con- 
vention, coxktained  the  following  passage: 

"Congress  should  exercise  its  undoubted  power  and  prohibit  the 
msnofacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating  beverages  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  in  the  Territories  of  the  United  States,  and  in  all  places 
orer  which  the  Oovemment  has  exclusive  Jurisdiction:  that  hereafter 
no  State  shall  be  admitted  to  the  Union  until  Its  Ck>nstitutlon  shall 
expressly  prohibit  polygamy  and  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  Intoxi- 
cating beverages." 

One  might  have  expected  the  Prohibitionists  to  advocate  the  repeal 
of  the  protective  tariff  on  manufactured  goods  so  as  to  make  it  neces- 
sary to  maintain  customs  duties  and  an  excise  on  intoxicants  for  the 
purposes  of  the  national  government.  But  this  would  imply  that  these 
beverages  might  still  be  consumed,  which  is  Just  what  the  more  ardent 
spirits  in  the  temperance  party  refuse  to  contemplate. 

*Some  State  legislatures  have  "placated"  the  Temperance  men  by 
enacting  that  "the  hygienics  of  alcohol  and  its  action  upon  the  human 
body"  shall  be  a  regular  subject  of  instruction  in  the  public  schools. 
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are  not  also  Bepnblicans  or  Democrats,  is  small,  far  too  small, 
even  wlien  reinforced  by  a  section  of  the  "Temperance  men," 
and  by  discontented  Republicans  or  Democrats  who  may  dis- 
like the  "regidar"  candidates  of  their  party,  to  give  the  Pro- 
hibition ticket  a  chance  of  success  in  any  State.  The  impor- 
tance of  the  ticket  lies  in  the  fact  that  in  a  doubtful  State  it 
may  draw  away  enough  votes  from  one  of  the  "regular"  can- 
didates to  leave  him  in  a  minority.  Mr.  Blaine  probably 
suffered  in  this  way  in  the  election  of  1884,  most  of  the  votes 
cast  for  the  Prohibitionist  candidate  having  come  from  quon- 
dam Republicans.  On  the  other  hand,  a  case  may  be  imagined 
in  which  the  existence  of  an  outlet  or  safety-valve,  such  as  a 
Prohibitionist  ticket,  would  prevent  the  'Tbolters"  from  one 
party  from  taking  the  more  dangerous  course  of  voting  for 
the  candidate  of  the  opposite  party.^ 

The  strength  of  the  Prohibitionist  party  lies  in  the  religious 
and  moral  earnestness  which  animates  it  and  makes  it  for 
many  purposes  the  successor  and  representative  of  the  Aboli- 
tionists of  forty  years  ago.,  Clergymen  are  prominent  in  its 
conventions,  and  women  take  an  active  part  in  its  work. 
Partly  from  its  traditions  and  temper,  partly  because  it  be- 
lieves that  women  would  be  on  its  side  in  elections,  it  ad- 
vocates the  extension  to  them  of  the  electoral  franchise. 

The  Women's  Suffrage  party  is  perhaps  hardly  to  be  reck- 
oned a  party — ^firstly,  because  it  consists  chiefly  of  women  who 
have  no  vote  in  elections;  secondly,  because  it  does  not  run  a 
presidential  candidate.  In  1884  it  nominated  a  woman  as 
candidate,  but  she  did  not  go  to  the  poll.  It  includes,  how- 
ever, a  few  persons  who  profess  indifference  to  other  political 
questions  and  agitate  for  this  cause  alone.  It  has  hitherto 
failed  to  get  the  franchise  extended  to  women  in  any  State, 
although  this  has  been  done  in  the  Territories  of  Wyoming 
and  Utah,  and  was  done  in  Washington,  with  what  results 
for  good  or  evil  is  much  disputed.* 

The  European  reader  may  perhaps  wish  to  hear  something 

^The  Prohibition  Convention  of  1888  was  attended  by  a  good  many 
persons  desiring  to  form  a  new  Third  Party,  of  which  the  regulation 
of  the  liquor  traffic  should  not  be  the  only  basis. 

*See  further  as  to  women's  suffrage,  Chapter  XCII. 
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&8  to  the  new  group  which  goes  by  the  name  of  Mugwumps.* 
At  the  presidential  election  of  1884  a  section  of  the  Republican 
party,  more  important  by  the  intelligence  and  social  position 
of  the  men  who  composed  it  than  by  its  numbers,  *T)olted" 
(to  use  the  technical  term)  from  their  party,  and  refused 
to  vote  for  Mr.  Blaine.  Some  simply  abstained,  some,  obey- 
ing the  impulse  to  vote  which  is  strong  in  good  citizens  in 
America,  voted  for  Mr.  St.  John,  the  Prohibitionist  candi- 
date, though  well  aware  that  this  was  practically  the  same 
thing  as  abstention.  The  majority,  however,  voted  against 
their  party  for  Mr.  Cleveland,  the  Democratic  candidate; 
and  it  seems  to  have  been  the  transference  of  their  vote  which 
tamed  the  balance  in  New  York  State,  and  thereby  deter- 
mined the  issue  of  the  whole  election  in  Mr.  Cleveland's 
favour.  They  were  therefore  not  to  be  reckoned  as  a  national 
party,  according  to  the  American  use  of  the  term,  because 
they  did  not  run  a  ticket  of  their  own,  but  voted  for  a  candi- 
date started  by  one  of  the  regular  parties.  The  only  organiza- 
tion they  formed  consisted  of  committees  which  held  meetings 
and  distributed  literature  during  the  election,  but  dissolved 
when  it  was  over.  They  maintain  no  permanent  party  ma- 
chinery; and  did  not  act  as  a  distinct  section,  even  for  the 
purposes  of  agitation,  at  the  presidential  election  of  1888. 

The  Mugwumps  bear  no  more  resemblance  to  any  English 
party  than  does  any  other  of  the  parties  of  the  United  States, 
for  the  chief  doctrine  they  advocate  is  one  not  in  controversy 
in  England,  the  necessity  of  reforming  the  civil  service  by 
making  appointments  without  reference  to  party,  and  a  gen- 
eral reform  in  the  methods  of  politics  by  selecting  men  for 
Federal,  State,  and  municipal  offices,  with  reference  rather 
to  personal  fitness  than  to  political  affiliations.  They  are 
most  numerous  in  New  England  and  in  the  cities  of  the 
eastern  States  generally,  but  some  few  are  scattered  here  and 
there  all  over  the  North  and  West  as  far  as  California.    It 

*The  name  is  said  to  be  formed  from  an  Indian  word  denoting  a  chief 
or  aged  wise  man,  and  was  applied  by  the  "straight-out"  Republicans 
to  their  bolting  brethren  as  a  term  of  ridicule.  It  was  then  taken  up 
by  the  latter  as  a  term  of  compliment;  though  the  description  they 
used  formally  in  18S4  was  that  of  ** Independent  Republicans." 
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IB,  however,  only  in  New  York^  MassachuBetts,  and  Connecti- 
cut that  they  seem  to  have  constituted  an  appreciably  potent 
vote.  In  the  South  there  were  none,  because  the  Southern 
men  who  would,  had  they  lived  in  the  North,  have  taken  to 
Mugwumpism,  are  in  the  South  Democrats,  and  therefore 
voted  for  Mr.  Cleveland  anyhow.  Nor  does  there  seem  to 
be  in  the  Democratic  party,  either  in  North  or  South,  as  much 
material  for  a  secession  similar  to  that  of  the  ^'bolters*'  of 
1884  as  was  then  shown  to  exist  among  the  Bepublicans.^^ 

The  reader  must  be  reminded  of  one  capital  difference  be- 
tween the  Bepublican  and  Democratic  parties  and  the  minor 
ones  which  have  just  been  mentioned.  The  two  former  are 
absolutely  co-extensive  with  the  Union.  They  exist  in  every 
State,  and  in  every  comer  of  every  State.  They  exist  even  in 
the  five  Territories,  though  the  inhabitants  of  Territories 
have  no  vote  in  Federal  elections.  But  the  Labour  party  and 
the  Prohibition  party,  although  each  maintains  a  more  or 
less  permanent  organization  in  many  States,  do  not  attempt 
to  do  so  in  all  States,"  much  less  to  fight  all  the  elections 
in  those  States.  Where  they  are  strong,  or  where  some  ques- 
tion has  arisen  which  keenly  interests  them,  they  will  run 
their  man  for  State  governor,  or  mayor,  or  will  put  out  a 
ticket  for  State  senators  or  assemblymen:  or  they  will  take 
the  often  more  profitable  course  of  fusing  for  the  nonce  with 
one  of  the  regular  parties,  giving  it  their  vote  in  return  for 
having  the  party  nominations  to  one  or  more  of  the  elective 
oflBces  assigned  to  their  own  nominee.*^  This  helps  to  keep 
the  party  going,  and  gives  to  its  vote  a  practical  result  other- 
wise unattainable. 

Is  there  not  then,  some  European  may  ask,  a  Free  Trade 

'In  1888  some  voted  for  Mr.  Harrison,  some,  and  especially  those  In- 
clined to  free  trade,  for  Mr.  Cleveland. 

*'In  the  election  of  1880,  votes  were  given  for  tho  Greenback  candi- 
date in  all  the  States  but  three  (308,678  votes  in  all),  and  for  the  Pro- 
hibitionist in  seventeen  out  of  the  thirty-eight  (10,306  votes  in  all). 
In  1884  votes  were  given  for  the  Greenback  candidate  in  29  States,  and 
for  the  Prohibitionist  in  83  States.  In  1888  ther^  was  some  scattering, 
and  the  Labour  party  was  divided.  One  of  its  candidates  had  144,608 
votes,  the  other  3073.    The  Prohibitionist  had  246,406. 

*^The  Greenbackers  or  Labour  men  seem  to  do  this  pretty  frequently, 
the  Prohibitionists,  I  fancy,  much  more  rarely. 
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party?  Not  in  the  American  sense  of  the  word.  Free  Trade 
doc^ines  are  professed  by  most  Democrats^  especially  in  the 
Sonth  and  West^  though  rather  in  the  practical  form  of  the 
advocacy  of  a  reduced  tariff  than  in  that  of  the  general  doc- 
trine as  it  was  preached  by  Gobden^  and  by  some  few  Bepub- 
licana  whose  importance  is  due  not  to  their  numbers,  but  to 
the  influence  they  exert  as  writers  or  teachers.  There  is  a 
society  which  seeks  to  educate  opinion  by  publishing  books 
and  pamphlets  on  the  subject;  but  it  is  no  more  a  political 
force  than  the  similar  society  in  Prance,  or  the  Cobden  Club 
in  England.  There  is  no  political  organization  which  agitates 
for  free  trade  by  the  usual  party  methods,  much  less  does  any 
one  think  of  starting  candidates  either  for  the  Presidency  or 
for  Congress  upon  a  pure  anti-protectionist  platform,^'  al- 
though the  election  of  1888  largely  turned  upon  this  par- 
ticular issue. 

Why,  considering  the  reluctant  hesitancy  of  the  old  parties 
in  dealing  with  new  questions,  and  considering  also  ttiat  in 
the  immense  area  of  the  United  States,  with  its  endless 
variety  of  economic  interests  and  social  conditions,  we  might 
expect  local  diversities  of  aim  and  view  which  would  crystal- 
lize, and  so  give  rise  to  many  local  parties — ^why  are  not  the 
parties  far  more  numerous?  Why,  too,  are  the  parties  so 
persistent?  In  this  changeful  country  one  would  look  for 
frequent  changes  in  tenets  and  methods. 

One  reason  is,  that  there  is  at  present  a  strong  feeling  in 
America  against  any  sentiment  or  organization  which  relies 
on  or  appeals  to  one  particular  region  of  the  country.  Such 
localism  or  sectionalism  is  hateful,  because,  recalling  the  dis- 
onionist  spirit  of  the  South  which  led  to  the  war,  it  seems 
anti-national  and  unpatriotic.  By  the  mere  fact  of  its  spring- 
ing from  a  local  root,  and  urging  a  local  interest,  a  party 
would  set  all  the  rest  of  the  country  against  it.  As  a  sep- 
arately organized  faction  seeking  to  capture  the  Federal  gov- 
emmiS^^  it  could  not  succeed  against  the  national  parties, 
because  the  Union  as  a  whole  is  so  vast  that  it  would  be  out- 

^t  would  of  course  be  absurd  to  run  candidates  for  State  office  or 
monletpal  office  on  such  a  platform,  inasmuch  as  the  tariff  is  a  matter 
ymly  fat  the  national  lesislature. 
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voted  by  one  or  other  of  them.  But  if  it  is  content  to  remain 
a  mere  opinion  or  demand,  not  attacking  either  national  party, 
but  willing  to  bestow  the  votes  it  can  control  on  whichever 
will  meet  its  wishes,  it  is  powerful,  because  the  two  great 
parties  will  bid  agamst  one  another  for  its  support  by  flatteries 
and  concessions.  For  instance,  the  question  which  interests 
the  masses  on  the  Pacific  coast  is  that  of  excluding  Chinese 
immigrants,  because  they  compete  for  work  with  the  whites 
and  bring  down  wages.  Now  if  the  ^^anti-Mongolians"  of 
California,  Nevada  and  Oregon  were  to  create  a  national  party, 
based  on  this  particular  issue,  they  would  be  insignificant,  for 
they  would  have  little  support  over  five-sixths  of  the  Union. 
But  by  showing  that  the  attitude  of  the  two  great  parties 
on  this  issue  will  determine  their  own  attitude  towards  these 
parties,  they  control  both,  for  as  each  desires  to  secure  the 
vote  of  California,  Nevada,  and  Oregon,  each  vies  with  the 
other  in  promising  and  voting  for  anti-Chinese  legislation. 
The  position  of  the  Irish  extremists  is  similar,  except  of  course 
that  they  are  a  racial  and  not  a  geographical  '^section."  Their 
power,  which  Congress  has  sometimes  recognized  in  a  way 
scarcely  compatible  with  its  dignity  or  with  international 
courtesy,  lies  in  the  fact  that  as  the  Bepublicans  and  Demo- 
crats are  nearly  balanced,  the  congressional  leaders  of  both 
desire  to  '^placate"  this  faction,  for  which  neither  has  a  sin- 
cere affection.  An  Irish  party,  or  a  German  party,  or  a 
Boman  Catholic  party,  which  should  run  its  candidates  on  a 
sectional  platform,  would  stand  self-condemned  in  American 
eyes  as  not  being  genuinely  American.  But  so  long  as  it  is 
content  to  seek  control  over  parties  and  candidates,  it  exerte 
an  influence  out  of  proportion  to  its  numbers,  and  checked 
only  by  the  fear  that  if  it  demanded  too  much  native  Amer- 
icans might  rebel,  as  they  did  in  the  famous  Know-Nothing 
or  "American"  party  of  1852-60.  The  same  fate  would  befall 
a  party  based  upon  some  trade  interest,  such  as  protection  to 
manufactures,  or  the  stimulation  of  cattle-breeding,  or  on 
the  defence  of  the  claims  of  the  New  England  flshermen. 
Such  a  party  might  succeed  for  a  time  in  a  Stete,  and  might 
dictate  its  terms  to  one  or  both  of  the  national  parties;  but 
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when  it  attempted  to  be  a  national  party  it  would  become 
ridicnloxLB  and  fall. 

A  second  cause  of  the  phenomenon  which  I  am  endeavour- 
ing to  explain  may  be  found  in  the  enormous  trouble  and 
expense  required  to  found  a  new  national  party.  To  influence 
the  votes,  even  to  reach  the  ears  of  a  population  of  sixty  mil-  y 
lions  of  people,  is  an  undertaking  to  be  entered  only  when 
some  really  great  cause  fires  the  national  imagiaation,  dis- 
poses the  people  to  listen,  persuades  the  wealthy  to  spend 
freely  of  their  substance.  It  took  six  years  of  intense  work 
to  bidld  up  the  Republican  party,  which  might  not  even  then 
have  triumphed  in  the  election  of  1860,  but  for  the  split  in 
the  ranks  of  its  opponents.  The  attempt  made  in  1872  to 
form  a  new  independent  party  out  of  tiie  discontented  Re- 
publicans and  the  Democrats  failed  lamentably.  The  Inde- 
pendent Republicans  of  1884  did  not  venture  to  start  a  pro- 
gramme or  candidate  of  their  own,  but  were  prudently  sat- 
isfied with  helping  the  Democratic  candidate,  whom  they 
deemed  more  likely  than  the  nominee  of  the  Republican  party 
convention  to  give  effect  to  the  doctrine  of  civil  service  reform 
which  they  advocate. 

The  case  of  these  Independents,  or  Mugwumps,  is  an  illus- 
trative one.  For  many  years  past  there  have  been  complaints 
that  the  two  old  parties  were  failing  to  deal  with  issues  now 
of  capital  importance,  such  as  the  tariff,  the  currency,  the 
improvement  of  methods  of  business  in  Congress,  the  purifi- 
cation of  the  civil  service,  and  extinction  of  the  so-called 
Spoils  system.  These  complaints,  however,  have  not  come 
from  the  men  prominent  as  practical  statesmen  or  politicians 
in  the  parties,  but  from  outsiders,  and  largely  from  the  men 
of  intellectual  cultivation  and  comparatively  high  social  stand- 
ing. Very  few  of  these  men  take  an  active  part  in  "politics," 
however  interested  they  may  be  in  public  aflfairs.  They  are 
amateurs  as  regards  the  practical  work  of  "running'*  ward 
meetings  and  conventions,  of  framing  "tickets,''  and  bringing 
up  voters  to  the  poll,  in  fact  of  working  as  well  as  organizing 
that  vast  and  complicated  machinery  which  an  American 
party  needs.*     Besides,  it  is  a  costly  machinery,  and  they 
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might  be  unable  to  find  the  money.  Hence  they  recoil  from 
the  effort,  and  aim  at  creating  a  sentiment  which  may  take 
concrete  form  in  a  vote,  given  for  whichever  of  the  parties 
seems  at  any  particular  time  most  likely  to  adopt,  even  if  in- 
sincerely, the  principles,  and  give  effect,  even  if  reluctantly, 
to  the  measures  which  tiie  Independents  advocate. 

Why,  however,  do  not  the  professional  politicians  who  *Taiow 
the  ropes,^'  and  know  where  to  get  the  necessary  funds,  more 
frequently  seek  to  wreck  a  party  in  order  to  found  a  new  one 
more  to  their  mind?  Because  they  are  pretty  well  satisfied 
with  the  sphere  which  existing  parties  give  them,  and  com- 
prehend from  their  practical  experience  how  hazardous  such 
an  experiment  would  be. 

These  considerations  may  help  to  explain  the  remarkable 
cohesion  of  parties  in  America,  and  the  strength  of  party 
loyalty,  a  phenomenon  more  natural  in  Europe,  where  mo- 
mentous issues  inflame  men's  passions,  and  where  the  bulk  of 
the  adherents  are  ignorant  men,  caught  by  watchwords  and 
readily  attracted  to  a  leader,  than  in  a  republic  where  no 
party  has  any  benefit  to  promise  to  the  people  which  it  may 
not  as  well  get  from  the  other,  and  where  the  voter  is  a  keen- 
witted man,  with  little  reverence  for  the  authority  of  any  indi- 
vidual. There  is  however  another  reason,  flowing  from  the 
character  of  the  American  people.  They  are  extremely  fond 
of  associating  themselves,  and  prone  to  cling  to  any  organiza- 
tion they  have  once  joined.  They  are  sensitive  to  any  charge 
of  disloyalty.  They  are  gregarious,  each  man  more  disposed 
to  go  with  the  multitude  and  do  as  they  do  than  to  take  a 
line  of  his  own,^*  and  they  enjoy  "campaigning''  for  its  own 
sake.  These  are  characteristics  which  themselves  require  to 
be  accoimted  for,  but  the  discussion  of  them  belongs  to  later 
chapters.  A  European  is  surprised  to  see  prominent  politi- 
cians supporting,  sometimes  effusively,  a  candidate  of  their 
own  party  whom  they  are  known  to  dislike,  merely  because 
he  is  the  party  candidate.  There  is  a  sort  of  military  dis- 
cipline about  party  life  which  has  its  good  as  well  as  its  bad 

^^That  l8  to  Bay,  they  respect  the  authority  of  the  mas^  to  which 
they  themselyes  belong,  though  seldom  that  of  individual  leaders.  See 
post,  Chapter  UCXXIV— "The  Fatalism  of  the  Multitude*." 
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lide^  for  if  it  Bometimes  checks  the  expression  of  honest  dis- 
approval^ it  also  restrains  jealousy^  abashes  self-seeking,  pre- 
yents  recrimination. 

Each  of  the  American  parties  is  far  less  under  the  control 
of  one  or  two  conspicuous  leaders  than  are  European  parties. 
So  far  as  this  is  due  to  the  absence  of  men  whose  power  over 
the  people  rests  on  the  possession  of  brilliant  oratorical  or 
administrative  gifts^  it  is  a  part  of  the  question  why  there 
are  not  more  such  men  in  American  public  life,  why  there  are 
fewer  striking  figures  than  in  the  days  of  Jefferson  and  Hamil- 
ton, of  Webster  and  Calhoun.  It  is,  however,  also  due  to  the 
peculiarities  of  the  Constitution.  The  want  of  concentration 
of  power  in  the  legal  government  is  reflected  in  the  structure 
of  the  party  system.  The  separation  of  the  legislative  from 
the  executive  departmjsnt  lowers  the  importance  of  leadership 
in  parties,  as  it  weakens  both  these  departments.  The  Presi- 
dent, who  is  presumably  among  the  leading  men,  cannot  prop- 
erly direct  the  policy  of  his  party,  still  less  speak  for  it  in 
public,  because  he  represents  ttie  whole  nation.  His  ministers 
cannot  speak  to  the  people  through  Congress.  In  neither 
House  of  Congress  is  there  necessarily  any  person  recognized 
as  the  leader  on  either  side.  As  neither  House  has  the  power 
over  legislation  and  administration  possessed  by  such  an  as- 
sembly as  the  French  or  Italian  Chamber,  or  the  English 
House  of  Commons,  speeches  delivered  or  strategy  displayed 
in  it  do  not  tell  upon  the  country  with  equal  force  and  direct- 
ness. There  remains  the  stump,  and  it  is  more  by  the  stump 
than  in  any  other  way  that  an  American  statesman  speaks  to 
the  people.  But  what  distances  to  be  traversed,  what  fatigues 
to  be  encountered  before  he  can  be  a  living  and  attractive  per- 
sonality to  the  electing  masses !  An  English  statesman  leaves 
London  at  three  o'clock,  and  speaks  in  Birmingham,  or  Leeds, 
or  Manchester,  the  same  evening.  In  a  few  years,  every 
great  town  knows  him  like  its  own  mayor,  while  the  active 
local  politicians  who  frequently  run  up  from  their  homes 
in  London  hear  him  from  the  galleries  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, wait  on  him  in  deputations,  are  invited  to  the  recep- 
tions which  his  wife  gives  during  the  season.    Even  railways 
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and  telegraphs  cannot  make  America  a  compact  country  in 
the  same  sense  that  Britain  is. 

Since  the  Civil  War  ended,  neither  Republicans  nor  Demo- 
crats have  leaned  on  and  followed  any  one  man  as  Mr.  Qlad- 
stone  and  Lord  Beaconsfield,  as  before  them  Lords  Derby, 
John  Bussell,  and  Palmerston,  as  still  earlier  Sir  Robert  Peel 
and  Lord  Melbourne,  were  followed  in  England  No 
one  since  Mr.  Seward  has  exercised  even  so  much  authority 
as  Mr.  Bright  did  when  out  of  oflSce,  or  as  Gambetta  did  in 
France,  or  as  Mr.  Pamell  does  in  Ireland,  over  the  sections 
of  opinion  which  each  of  these  eminent  men  has  represented. 

How  then  are  the  parties  led  in  Congress  and  the  country? 
Who  directs  their  policy?  Who  selects  their  candidates  for 
the  chief  posts?  Thsse  are  questions  which  cannot  be  ade- 
quately answered  till  the  nature  of  the  pariy  machinery  has 
been  described.  For  the  moment  I  must  be  content  to  sug- 
gest the  following  as  provisional  answers: — 

The  most  important  thing  is  the  selection  of  candidates. 
This  is  done  in  party  meetings  called  conventions.  When  a 
party  has  any  policy,  it  is  settled  in  such  a  convention  and 
declared  in  a  document  called  a  platform.  When  it  has  none, 
the  platform  is  issued  none  the  less.  Party  tactics  in  Congress 
are  decided  on  by  meetings  of  the  party  in  each  House  of 
Congress  called  caucuses.  Leaders  have  of  course  much  to 
do  with  all  three  processes.  But  they  often  efface  themselves 
out  of  respect  to  the  sentiment  of  equality,  and  because  power 
concealed  excites  less  envy. 

How  do  the  parties  affect  social  life?  At  present  not  very 
much,  at  least  in  the  Northern  and  Middle  States,  because  it 
is  a  slack  time  in  politics.  Your  dining  acquaintances,  even 
your  intimate  friends,  are  not  necessarily  of  the  same  way 
of  voting  as  yourself,  and  though  of  course  political  views 
tend  to  become  hereditary,  there  is  nothing  to  surprise  any 
one  in  finding  sons  belonging  to  different  parties  from  their 
fathers.  In  the  South,  where  the  recollections  of  the  great 
struggle  are  kept  alive  by  the  presence  of  a  negro  voting 
power  which  has  to  be  controlled,  things  are  different :  and 
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they  were  different  in  the  North  till  the  pasgions  of  civil 
strife  had  abated. 

So  far,  I  have  spoken  of  the  parties  only  as  national  or- 
ganizations, struggling  for  and  acting  on  or  through  the 
Federal  government.  But  it  has  already  been  observed  ( Chap- 
ter XLVI)  that  they  exist  also  as  State  and  city  organiza- 
tions, contending  for  the  places  which  States  and  cities  have 
to  give,  seeking  to  control  State  legislatures  and  municipal 
councils.  Every  circumscription  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ment, from  the  State  of  New  York  with  its  six  millions  of 
inhabitants  down  to  the  "city  that  has  just  sprung  up 
round  a  railway  junction  in  the  West,  has  a  regular  Kepub- 
Ucan  party  organization,  confronted  by  a  similar  Demo- 
cratic organization,  each  running  its  own  ticket  {i,e.  list  of 
candidates)  at  every  election,  for  any  office  pertaining  to  its 
own  circumscription,  and  each  federated,  so  to  speak,  to  the 
larger  organizations  above  it,  represented  in  them  and  work- 
ing for  them  in  drilling  and  "energizing'^  the  party  within 
the  area  which  is  the  sphere  of  its  action. 

What  have  the  tenets  of  such  national  parties  as  the  Bepub- 
licans  and  Democrats  to  do  with  the  politics  of  States  and 
cities?  Very  little  with  those  of  States,  because  a  matter 
for  Federal  legislation  is  seldom  also  a  matter  for  State  legis- 
lation. Still  less  with  those  of  cities  or  counties.  Cities 
and  counties  have  not  strictly  speaking  any  political  ques- 
tions to  deal  with;  their  business  is  to  pave  and  light,  to 
keep  the  streets  clean,  maintain  an  efficient  police  and  well- 
barred  prisons,  administer  the  poor  law  and  charitable  insti- 
tutions with  integrity,  judgment,  and  economy.  The  laws 
regulating  these  matters  have  been  already  made  by  the  State, 
and  the  city  or  county  authority  has  nothing  to  do  but  ad- 
minister them.  Hence  at  city  and  county  elections  the  main 
objects  ought  to  be  to  choose  honest  and  careful  men  of  busi- 
ness. The  opinions  of  candidates  as  to  free  trade,  or  the 
respective  rights  of  the  Union  and  the  States,  do  not  signify, 
because  they  cannot  apply  these  opinions  to  the  questions 
which  will  come  before  them  officially.  It  need  make  no  dif- 
ference to  the  action  of  a  mayor  or  school  trustee  in  any  con- 
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Crete  question  whether  he  holds  Democratic  or  Bepublican 
views. 

However,  the  habit  of  party  warfare  has  been  so  strong  as 
to  draw  all  elections  into  its  vortex;  nor  would  either  party 
feel  safe  if  it  neglected  the  means  of  rallying  and  drilling 
its  supporters,  which  State  and  local  contests  supply.  There 
is  this  advantage  in  the  system,  that  it  stimulates  ttie  politi- 
cal interest  of  the  people,  which  is  kept  alive  by  this  per- 
petual agitation.  But  the  multiplicity  of  contests  has  the 
effect  of  making  politics  too  absorbing  an  occupation  for  the 
ordinary  citizen  who  has  his  profession  or  business  to  attend 
to;  while  the  result  claimed  by  those  who  in  England  defend 
the  practice  of  fighting  municipal  elections  on  party  linea, 
viz.  that  good  men  are  induced  to  stand  for  local  office  for 
the  sake  of  their  party,  is  the  last  result  desired  by  the  poli- 
ticians, or  expected  by  any  one.  It  is  this  constant  labour 
which  the  business  of  politics  involves,  this  ramification  of 
party  into  all  the  nooks  and  comers  of  local  government,  that 
has  produced  the  class  of  professional  politicians,  of  whom 
it  is  now  time  to  speak. 


CHAPTEB  LVII 

THB   POLITICIANS 

iNSTrruTiONS  are  said  to  form  men^  but  it  is  no  less  true 
that  men  give  to  institutions  their  colour  and  tendency.  It 
profits  little  to  know  the  legal  rules  and  methods  and  ob- 
servances of  government,  unless  one  also  knows  something  of 
the  human  beings  who  tend  and  direct  this  machinery,  and 
who,  by  the  spirit  in  which  they  work  it,  may  render  it  the 
potent  instrument  of  good  or  evil  to  the  people.  These  men 
are  the  politicians. 

What  is  one  to  include  under  this  term?  In  England  it 
usually  denotes  those  who  are  actively  occupied  in  adminis- 
tering or  legislating,  or  discussing  administration  and  legisla- 
tion. That  is  to  say,  it  includes  ministers  of  the  Crown, 
members  of  Parliament  (though  some  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons and  the  majority  in  the  House  of  Lords  care  little 
about  politics),  a  few  leading  journalists,  and  a  small  num- 
ber of  miscellaneous  persons,  writers,  lecturers,  organizers, 
agitators,  who  occupy  themselves  with  trying  to  influence  the 
public.  Sometimes  the  term  is  given  a  wider  sweep,  being 
taken  to  include  all  who  labour  for  their  political  party  in 
the  constituencies,  as  e,g,  the  chairmen  and  secretaries  of 
local  party  associations,  and  the  more  active  committee  men 
of  the  same  bodies.*  The  former,  whom  we  may  call  the 
Inner  Circle  men,  are  professional  politicians  in  this  sense, 
and  in  this  sense  only,  that  politics  is  the  main  though  seldom 
the  sole  business  of  ttieir  lives.    But  at  present  extremely  few 

'In  America  (Canada  as  weU  as  the  United  States)  people  da  not 
■ay  ** politicians,'*  but  "the  politicians,"  because  the  word  indicates  a 
class  with  certain  defined  characteristics. 
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of  them  make  anything  by  it  in  the  way  of  money.  A  hand- 
ful hope  to  get  some  post;  a  somewhat  larger  number 
€nd  that  a  seat  in  Parliament  enables  them  to  push  their 
financial  undertakings  or  gives  them  at  least  a  better  standing 
in  the  commercial  world.  But  the  making  oC  a  livelihood 
does  not  come  into  the  view  of  the  great  majority  at  all.  The 
other  class,  who  may  be  called  the  Outer  Circle,  are  not  pro- 
fesaiooala  in  any  sense,  being  primarily  occupied  with  their 
own  avocations;  and  none  of  them,  except  here  and  there 
an  organizing  secretary,  paid  lecturer,  or  registration  agent, 
makes  any  profit  out  of  the  work.*  The  phenomena  of  France 
and  Italy  and  Germany  are  generally  similar,  that  is  to  say, 
those  who  devote  their  whole  time  to  politics  are  a  very  small 
class,  those  who  make  a  living  by  it  an  even  smaller  one.' 
Of  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  Greece  is  that  in  which  persons 
who  spend  their  life  in  politics  seem  to  bear  the  largest  pro- 
portion to  the  whole  population;  and  in  Greece  the  pursuit 
of  politics  ia  usually  the  pursuit  of  place. 

To  see  why  things  are  different  in  the  United  States,  why 
the  Inner  Circle  ia  much  larger  both  absolutely  and  relatively 
to  the  Outer  Circle  than  in  Europe,  let  us  go  back  a  little 
and  ask  what  are  the  conditions  which  develop  s  political 
class.  The  point  has  so  important  a  bearing  on  the  character- 
istics of  American  politicians  that  I  do  not  fear  to  dwell 
somewhat  fully  upon  it. 

In  self-governing  communities  of  the  simpler  kind — for 
one  may  leave  absolute  monarchies  and  feudal  monarchies  on 
one  side — the  common  affairs  are  everybody's  business  and 
nobody's  special  business.  Some  few  men  by  their  personal 
qualities  get  a  larger  share  of  authority,  and  are  repeatedly 
chosen  to  be  archona,  or  generals,  or  consuls,  or  burgomasters, 
or  landammans,  but  even  these  rarely  give  their  whole  time 

Hit  course  now  and  tbeii  a  man  who  fau  worked  hard  [or  his  pkrt7 
la  rewarded  by  a  place.  BarrleterE  who  have  apent  tbelr  aubstance  in 
conteaClDi  aeata  have  a  better  ohanee  «( Judgeahlpa,  and  there  are  uau- 
ally  Atd  or  atx  prectlsins  coudsbI  in  the  House  of  Conunons  who  are 
supposed  to  contemplate  the  posslbllltr  of  their  obtaining;  legal  oHlce. 
But  theae  cases  are  so  tew  as  to  make  no  practical  difference. 

The  number  of  peraone  who  live  ^  politica  b;  getting  places  or  bf 
manipulating  flnance  is  said  to  have  Increased  In  France  oC  late  jeuaJ/ 
But  it  cwiDOt  be  very  large  even  now,  E, 
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to  the  State,  and  make  little  or  nothing  in  money  out  of  it. 

This  was  the  condition  of  the  Greek  republics,  of  early  Rome,* 

of  the  cities  of  xnedisval  Germany  and  Italy,  of  the  cantons 

of  Switzerland  till  very  recent  times. 

When  in  a  large  comitry  public  affairs  become  more  en- 
groning  to  those  who  are  occupied  in  them,  when  the  sphere 
of  gOYemment  widens,  when  administration  is  more  complex 
and  more  closely  interlaced  with  the  industrial  interests  of 
the  community  and  of  the  world  at  large,  so  that  there  is 
more  to  be  known  and  to  be  considered,  the  business  of  a 
nation  falls  into  the  hands  of  the  men  eminent  by  rank, 
wealth  and  ability,  who  form  a  sort  of  governing  class,  largely 
hereditary.  The  higher  civil  administration  of  the  State  is 
in  their  hands ;  they  fill  the  chief  council  or  legislative  cham- 
ber and  conduct  its  debates.  They  have  residences  in  the 
capital,  and  though  they  receive  salaries  when  actually  filling 
an  office,  the  majority  possess  independent  means,  and  pursue 
politics  for  the  sake  of  fame,  power,  or  excitement.  Those 
few  who  have  not  independent  means  can  follow  their  busi- 
ness or  profession  in  the  capital,  or  can  frequently  visit  the 
place  where  their  business  is  carried  on.  This  was  the  con- 
dition of  Bome  under  the  later  republic,"  and  of  England 
and  France  till  quite  lately — ^indeed  it  is  largely  the  case  in 
England  still — as  well  as  of  Prussia  and  Sweden.* 
I  Let  us  see  what  are  the  conditions  of  the  United  States. 

9  There  is  a  relatively  small  leisured  class  of  persons  engaged 
in  no  occupation  and  of  wealth  sufficient  to  leave  them  free 
for  public  affairs.  So  far  as  such  persons  are  to  be  found 
in  the  country,  for  some  are  to  be  sought  abroad,  they  are  to 
be  found  in  a  few  great  cities. 

*rhe  principal  busineu  in  Ufe  of  Cincinnatus  was  to  till  Us  fields, 
and  a  dictatorship  a  mere  Interlude.  When  I  waited  on  the  president 
of  the  Republic  of  Andorra,  one  of  the  oldest  states  in  Europe,  some 
years  ago,  I  found  him  with  his  coat  off  wielding  a  fiail  on  the  fioor 
of  his  bam. 

"Rome  in  the  later  days  of  the  republic  had  practically  become  a 
country,  that  is  to  say,  the  range  of  her  authority  and  the  mass  of  her 
public  business  were  much  greater  than  in  any  of  the  Greek  cities, 
eren  In  Athens  in  the  days  of  Pericles. 

*Norway,  the  most  democratic  of  the  monarchical  countries  of  Europe, 
is  the  one  which  has  probably  the  smallest  class  of  persons  continu- 
<iutly  occupied  with  politics. 
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There  is  no  class  with  a  hereditary  prescription  to  public 
office,  no  great  families  whose  names  are  known  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  who,  bound  together  by  class  sympathy  and  ties 
of  relationship,  help  one  another  by  keeping  offices  in  the 
hands  of  their  own  members. 

The  country  is  a  very  large  one,  and  has  its  political  capital 
in  a  city  without  trade,  without  manufactures,  without  pro- 
fessional careers.  Even  the  seats  of  State  government  are 
often  placed  in  comparatively  small  towns.^  Hence  a  man 
cannot  carry  on  his  gainful  occupation  at  the  same  time  that 
he  attends  to  "Inner  Circle"  politics. 

Members  of  Congress  and  of  State  legislatures  are  in- 
variably chosen  from  the  places  where  they  reside.  Hence  a 
person  belonging  to  the  leisured  class  of  a  great  city  cannot 
get  into  the  House  of  Representatives  or  the  legislature  of 
his  State  except  as  member  for  a  district  ^of  his  own  city. 

The  shortness  of  terms  of  office,  and  the  large  number  of 
offices  filled  by  election,  make  elections  very  frequent.  All 
these  elections,  with  trifling  exceptions,  are  fought  on  party 
lines,  and  the  result  of  a  minor  one  for  some  petty  local  office, 
such  as  county  treasurer,  affects  one  for  a  more  important 
post,  e>g,  that  of  member  of  Congress.  Hence  constant  vigi- 
lance, constant  exertions  on  the  spot,  are  needed.  The  list 
of  voters  must  be  incessantly  looked  after,  newly-admitted  or 
newly-settled  citizens  enrolled,  the  active  local  men  frequently 
consulted  and  kept  in  good  humour,  meetings  arranged  for, 
tickets  (t.6.  lists  of  candidates)  for  all  vacant  offices  agreed 
upon.  One  election  is  no  sooner  over  than  another  approaches 
and  has  to  be  provided  for,  as  the  English  sporting  man  reck- 
ons his  year  by  "events,"  and  thinks  of  Newmarket  after 
Ascot,  and  of  Goodwood  after  Newmarket. 

Now  what  do  these  conditions  amoimt  to?  To  this — A 
great  deal  of  hard  and  dull  election  and  other  local  political 
work  to  be  done.    Few  men  of  leisure  to  do  it,  and  still  fewer 

^E,g.  The  seat  of  Oovernment  for  Maryland  is  Annapolis »  not  Balti- 
more; for  Ohio,  Ck>lumbu8.  not  Cincinnati;  for  Illinois,  Springfield,  not 
Chicago;  for  California,  Sacramento,  not  San  Francisco;  for  Washing- 
ton Territory,  Olympia,  not  Seattle  or  Walla  Walla;  for  Louisiana, 
Baton  Rouge,  not  New  Orleans. 
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men  of  leisure  likely  to  care  for  it.  Nobody  able  to  do  it  in 
addition  to  liis  regular  business  or  profession.  Little  motive 
for  anybody,  whether  leisured  or  not,  to  do  the  humbler  and 
local  parts  of  it  (i.e.  so  much  as  concerns  the  minor  elections), 
the  parts  which  bring  neither  fame  nor  power. 

If  the  work  is  to  be  done  at  all,  some  inducement,  other  than 
fame  or  power,  must  clearly  be  found.  Why  not,  some  one 
will  say,  the  sense  of  public  duty?  I  will  speak  of  public 
duty  presently :  meantime  let  it  suffice  to  remark  that  to  rely 
on  public  duty  as  the  main  motive  power  in  politics  is  to 
assume  a  commonwealth  of  angels.  Men  such  as  we  know 
them  must  have  some  other  inducement.  Even  in  the  Chris- 
tian Church  there  are  other  than  spiritual  motives  to  lead 
its  pastors  to  spiritual  work;  nor  do  all  poets  write  because 
they  seek  to  express  the  passion  of  their  souls.  In  America 
we  discover  a  palpable  inducement  to  undertake  the  dull  and 
toilsome  work  of  election  politics.  It  is  the  inducement  of 
places  in  the  public  service.  To  make  them  attractive  they 
must  be  paid.  They  are  paid,  nearly  all  of  them,  member- 
ships of  Congresss,"  and  other  Federal  places.  State  places 
(including  memberships  of  State  legislatures),  city  and  coun- 
ty places.  Here  then  is  the  inducement,  the  remuneration  for 
political  work  performed  in  the  way  of  organizing  and  elec- 
tioneering. Now  add  that  besides  the  paid  administrative  and 
legislative  places  which  a  democracy  bestows  by  election, 
judicial  places  are  also  in  most  of  the  States  elective,  and  held 
for  terms  of  years  only;  and  add  further,  that  the  holders 
of  nearly  all  tiiose  administrative  places.  Federal,  State,  and 
municip«l,  which  are  not  held  for  a  fixed  term,  are  liable  to 
be  dismissed,  and  have  been  hitherto  in  practice  dismissed, 
whenever  power  changes  from  one  party  to  another,*  so  that 
those  who  belong  to  the  party  out  of  office  have  a  direct  chance 
of  oflSce  when  their  party  comes  in.    The  inducement  to  under- 

"rhoasto,  as  observed  in  a  previous  chapter,  the  payment  of  members 
of  Congress  does  not  seem  to  have  any  marked  effect  in  lowering  the 
type  of  members.  It  is  the  offices  rather  than  legislative  posts  that 
sustain  the  professional  class. 

*I  am  speaking  of  the  practice  up  to  within  the  last  few  years.  It 
has  been  slightly  modified  lately  In  consequence  of  the  progress  of  the 
etvil  service  reform  movement. 
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take  political  work  we  have  been  searching  for  is  at  once  seen 
to  be  adequate,  and  only  too  adequate.  The  men  for  the 
work  are  certain  to  appear  because  remuneration  is  provided. 
Politics  has  now  become  a  gainful  profession,  like  advocacy, 
stockbroking,  the  dry  goods  trade,  or  the  getting  up  of  com- 
panies. People  go  into  it  to  live  by  it,  primarily  for  the  sake 
of  the  salaries  attached  to  the  places  they  count  on  getting, 
secondarily  in  view  of  the  opportunities  it  affords  of  making 
incidental  and  sometimes  illegitimate  gains.  Every  person 
in  a  high  administrative  post,  whether  Federal,  State,  or 
municipal,  and,  above  all,  every  member  of  Congresc,  has 
opportunities  of  rendering  services  to  wealthy  individuals 
and  companies  for  which  they  are  willing  to  pay  secretly  in 
money  or  in  money's  worth.  The  better  officials  and  legisla- 
tors— ^they  are  the  great  majority,  except  in  large  cities — 
resist  the  temptation.  The  worst  succumb  to  it,  and  the 
prospect  of  these  illicit  profits  renders  a  political  career  dis- 
tinctly more  attractive  to  an  unscrupulous  man.^® 

We  find  therefore  that  in  America  all  the  conditions  exist 
for  producing  a  class  of  men  specially  devoted  to  political 
work  and  making  a  livelihood  by  it.  It  is  work  much  of 
which  cannot  be  done  in  combination  with  any  other  kind  of 
regular  work,  whether  professional  or  commercial.  Even  if 
the  man  who  unites  wealth  and  leisure  to  high  intellectual 
attainments  were  a  frequent  figure  in  America,  he  would  not 
take  to  this  work;  he  would  rather  be  a  philanthropist  or 
cultivate  arts  and  letters.  It  is  work  which,  steadily  pursued 
by  an  active  man,  offers  an  income.  Hence  a  large  number 
of  persons  are  drawn  into  it,  and  make  it  the  business  of  their 
life;  and  the  fact  that  they  are  there  as  professionals  has 
tended  to  keep  amateurs  out  of  it. 

There  are,  however,  two  qualifications  which  must  be  added 
to  this  statement  of  the  facts,  and  which  it  is  best  to  add 
^  at  once.    One  is  that  the  mere  pleasure  of  politics  counts 
for  something.    Many  people  in  America  as  well  as  in  Eng- 
land undertake  even  the  commonplace  work  of  local  can- 

'^Aa  to  the  ezteot  to  which  corruption  prevails,  see  pott,  Chapter 
LXVII. 
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vasaing  and  organizing  for  the  sake  of  a  little  excitement^  a 
little  of  the  agreeable  sense  of  self-importance,  or  from  that 
fondness  for  doing  something  in  association  with  others  which 
makes  a  man  become  secretary  to  a  cricket  club  or  treasurer 
of  a  fund  raised  by  subscription  for  some  purpose  he  may  not 
really  care  for.  And  the  second  qualification  is  that  pecuniary 
motiyes  operate  with  less  force  in  rural  districts  than  in 
cities,  because  in  the  former  the  income  obtainable  by  public 
office  is  too  small  to  induce  men  to  work  long  in  the  hope 
of  gettiog  it.  Let  it  therefore  be  understood  that  what  is 
said  in  this  chapter  refers  primarily  to  cities,  and  of  course 
also  to  persons  aiming  at  the  higher  Federal  and  State  offices ; 
and  that  I  do  not  mean  to  deny  that  there  is  plenty  of  work 
done  by  amateurs  as  well  as  by  professionals. 

Having  thus  seen  what  are  the  causes  which  produce  pro- 
fessional politicians,  we  may  return  to  inquire  how  large  this 
class  is,  compared  with  the  corresponding  class  in  the  free 
countries  of  Europe,  whom  we  have  called  the  Inner  Circle. 

In  America  the  Inner  Circle,  that  is  to  say,  the  persons  who 
make  political  work  the  chief  business  of  their  lives,^^  in- 
cludes : — 

Firstly.  All  members  of  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

Secondly.  All  Federal  office-holders  except  the  judges,  who 
are  irremovable,  and  who  have  sometimes  taken  no  prominent 
part  in  politics. 

Thirdly.  A  large  part  of  the  members  of  State  legislatures. 
How  large  a  part,  it  is  impossible  to  determine,  for  it  varies 
greatly  from  State  to  State.  I  should  guess  that  in  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  California,  Maryland,  and 
Louisiana,  half  the  members  were  professional  politicians;  in 
Ohio,  Virginia,  Illinois,  Texas,  less  than  half;  in  Massachu- 
setts, Vermont,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Iowa,  Oregon,  not  more 
than  one-fourth;  in  some  other  States,  perhaps  even  less. 
But  the  line  between  a  professional  and  non-professional 
politician  is  too  indefinite  to  make  any  satisfactory  estimate 
possible. 

"Of  course  I  do  not  mean  tbe  business  of  their  whole  lives,  for  men 
cban^e  their  occupation  frequently  snd  lightly  In  America,  but  their 
chief  business  for  the  time  being. 
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Fourthly.  Nearly  all  State  offiee-holders,  excluding  all  judges 
in  a  few  States^  and  many  of  the  judges  in  the  rest. 

Fifthly.  Nearly  all  holders  of  paid  offices  in  the  greater 
and  in  many  of  the  smaller  cities,  and  many  holders  of  paid 
offices  in  the  counties.  There  are,  however,  great  differences 
in  this  respect  between  difiFerent  States;  the  New  England 
States  and  the  newer  States  of  the  Norfii-west,  as  well  as 
some  Southern  States,  choosing  many  of  their  county  officials 
from  men  who  are  not  regularly  employed  on  politics,  although 
members  of  the  dominant  party. 

Sixthly.  A  large  number  of  people  who  hold  no  office,  but 
want  to  get  one.  This  category  includes,  of  course,  many  of 
the  "workers*'  of  the  party  which  does  not  command  the 
majority  for  the  time  being,  in  State  and  municipal  affairs, 
and  which  has  not,  through  the  President,  the  patronage  of 
Federal  posts.  It  also  includes  many  expectants  belonging 
to  the  party  for  the  time  being  dominant,  who  are  earning 
their  future  places  by  serving  the  party  in  the  meantime.** 

All  the  above  may  fairly  be  called  professional  or  Inner 
Circle  politicians,  but  of  their  nimiber  I  can  form  no  estimate, 
save  that  it  must  be  counted  by  hundreds  of  thousands,  inas- 
much as  it  practically  includes  nearly  iall  office-holders  anct 
most  expectants  of  public  office." 

"But.  as  already  obaerved.  there  are  also  in  tlie  rural  distrlcta  and 
smaller  towns  many  workers  and  expectants  who  do  not  look  for 
places. 

''The  Inner  Circle  may  in  England  be  roughly  taken  to  include: — 

Members  of  the  House  of  Lords,  say  ...  100 
Members  of  the  House  of  Commons  ....  070 
Editors,    managers,    and    chief   writers   on    leading 

newspapers,  say 280 

Expectant  candidates  for  House  of  Commons,  say  460 

Persons  who  in  each  constituency  devote  most  of 
their  time  to  politics,  e.g.  secretaries  of  political 
associations,  registration  agents,  etc.,  say  .  2000 

3600 

Compamtively  few  newspapers  are  primarily  political,  and  in  mapy 
constituencies  (e.g.  Irish  and  Highland  counties)  there  are  very  few 
persons  occupied  in  political  work.  I  do  not,  therefore,  thlzik  this  esti-: 
mate  too  low. 

In  the  United  States  there  are  stated  to  be  now  about  120,000  Federal 
offices.  Allowing  one  expectant  for  each  office  (a  small  allowance), 
and  assuming  the  State  and  local  offices  bestowed  as  the  reward  for 
political  services  to  be  equal  in  number  to  Federal  offices  (they  are. 
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It  must  be  remembered  that  the  'Vork''  of  politics  means  in 
America  the  business  of  winning  elections^  and  that  this  work 
is  incomparably  heavier  and  more  complex  than  in  England^ 
because: — 

(1)  The  voters  are  a  larger  proportion  of  the  population: 
(2)  The  government  is  more  complex  (Federal^  State^  and 
local)  and  the  places  filled  by  election  are  therefore  far  more 
numerous;  (3)  Elections  come  at  shorter  intervals;  (4)  The 
machinery  of  nominating  candidates  is  far  more  complete 
and  intricate;  (5)  The  methods  of  fighting  elections  are  far 
more  highly  developed,  i.e.  they  are  matters  requiring  more 
technical  knowledge  and  skill;  (6)  Ordinary  private  citizens 
do  less  election  work,  because  they  are  busier  than  in  England, 
and  the  professionals  exist  to  do  it  for  them. 

I  have  observed  that  there  are  also  plenty  of  men  engaged 
in  some  trade  or  profession  who  interest  themselves  in  politics 
and  work  for  their  party  without  any  definite  hope  of  office 
or  other  pecuniary  aim.  They  correspond  to  what  we  have 
called  the  Outer  Circle  politicians  of  Europe.  It  is  hard 
to  draw  a  line  between  the  two  classes,  because  they  shade  off 
into  one  another,  there  being  many  farmers  or  lawyers  or 
saloon-keepers,  for  instance,  who,  while  pursuing  their  regu- 
lar calling,  bear  a  hand  in  politics,  and  look  to  be  some  time 
or  other  rewarded  for  doing  so.  When  this  expectation  be- 
comes a  considerable  part  of  the  motive  for  exertion,  such  an 
one  may  fairly  be  called  a  professional,  at  least  for  the  time 
being,  for  although  he  has  other  means  of  livelihood,  he  is 
apt  to  be  impregnated  with  the  habits  and  sentiments  of  the 
professional  class. 

The  proportion  between  Outer  Circle  and  Inner  Circle  men 
is  in  the  United  States  a  sort  of  ozonometer  by  which  the 
purity  and  healthiness  of  the  political  atmosphere  may  be 
tested.    Looking  at  the  North  only,  for  I  have  no  tolerable 

of  ooune,  far  more  numerous),  and  allowing  one  expectant  to  each 
neh  office,  we  should  have  a  total  of  120»000  X  4  =  480,000.  Deducting 
fNsB  this  total  those  who,  though  they  work  for  office,  do  not  make 
neb  work  their  main  business,  and  those  wbo  work  with  no  special 
eye  to  olllce,  we  should  still  have  a  very  large  total,  probably  over 
^M,  of  persons  whose  chief  occupation  and  livelihood  lies  in  poll- 
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data  as  to  the  Souths  and  excluding  congressmen^  the  propor- 
tion of  men  who  exert  themselves  in  politics  without  pecuniary 
motive  is  largest  in  New  England^  in  the  country  parts  of 
New  York,  in  Northern  Ohio,  and  the  North-western  States, 
while  the  professional  politicians  most  abound  in  the  great 
cities — New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Baltimore,  Buffalo, 
Cincinnati,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  New  Orleans,  San  Francisco. 
This  is  because  these  cities  have  the  largest  masses  of  ig- 
norant voters,  and  also  because  their  municipal  governments, 
handling  large  revenues,  offer  the  largest  facilities  for  illicit 
gains. 

I  shall  presently  return  to  the  Outer  Circle  men.  Mean- 
time let  us  examine  the  professionals  somewhat  more  closely ; 
and  begin  with  those  of  the  himibler  type,  whose  eye  is  fixed 
on  a  municipal  or  other  local  office,  and  seldom  ranges  so 
high  as  a  seat  in  Congress. 

This  species,  like  the  weeds  which  follow  human  dwell- 
ings, thrives  best  in  cities,  and  even  in  the  most  crowded 
parts  of  cities.  It  is  known  to  the  Americans  as  the  "ward 
politician,"  because  the  city  ward  is  the  chief  sphere  of  its 
activity,  and  the  ward  meeting  the  first  scene  of  its  triumphs. 
A  statesman  of  this  type  usually  begins  as  a  saloon  or  bar- 
keeper, an  occupation  which  enables  him  to  form  a  large 
circle  of  acquaintances,  especially  among  the  ^Qoafer'^  class 
who  have  votes  but  no  reason  for  using  them  one  way  more 
than  another,  and  whose  interest  in  political  issues  is  there- 
fore as  limited  as  their  stock  of  political  knowledge.  But  he 
may  have  started  as  a  lawyer  of  the  lowest  kind,  or  lodging- 
house  keeper,  or  have  taken  to  politics  after  failure  in  store- 
keeping.  The  education  of  this  class  is  only  that  of  the 
elementary  schools:  if  they  have  come  after  boyhood  from 
Europe,  it  is  not  even  that.  They  have  of  course  no  com- 
prehension of  political  questions  or  zeal  for  political  princi- 
ples; p  /iitics  mean  to  them  merely  a  scramble  for  places. 
They  are  usually  vulgar,  sometimes  brutal,  more  rarely  crim- 
inal, or  at  least  the  associates  of  criminals.  They  it  is  who 
move  about  the  populous  quarters  of  the  great  cities,  form 
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groups  through  whom  ihey  can  reach  and  control  the  ignorant 
voter,  pack  meetings  with  their  creatures. 

Their  methods  and  their  triumphs  must  be  reserved  for  a 
later  chapter.  Those  of  them  who  are  Irish,  an  appreciable 
proportion  in  three  or  four  great  cities,  have  seldom  Irish 
patriotism  to  redeem  the  mercenary  quality  of  their  politics. 
They  are  too  strictly  practical  for  that,  being  regardful  of 
the  wrongs  of  Ireland  only  so  far  as  these  furnish  capital  to 
be  used  with  Irish  voters.  Their  most  conspicuous  virtues 
are  shrewdness,  a  sort  of  rough  good-fellowship  with  one  an- 
other, and  loyalty  to  their  chiefs,  from  whom  they  expect 
promotion  in  the  ranks  of  the  service.  The  plant  thrives  in 
the  soil  of  any  party,  but  its  growth  is  more  vigorous  in  which- 
ever party  is  for  the  time  dominant  in  a  given  city. 

English  critics,  taking  their  cue  from  American  pessimists, 
have  often  described  these  men  as  specimens  of  the  whole 
class  of  politicians.    This  is  misleading.  \  The  men  are  bad 
enough  both  in  actual  force  and  as  a  s}inptom.    But  they  are 
confined  to  a  few  great  cities,  those  eight  or  nine  I  have  al-  J 
ready  mentioned;  it  is  their  exploits  there,  and  particularly  / 
in  New  York,  where  the  mass  of  ignorant  immigrants  is  • 
largest,  that  have  made  them  famous. 

In  the  smaller  cities,  and  in  the  country  generally,  the 
minor  politicians  are  mostly  native  Americans,  less  ignorant 
and  more  respectable  than  these  last-mentioned  street  vul- 
tures. The  bar-keeping  element  is  represented  among  them, 
but  the  bulk  are  petty  lawyers,  officials.  Federal  as  well  as 
State  and  county,  and  people  who  for  want  of  a  better  occu- 
pation have  turned  office-seekers,  with  a  fair  sprinkling  of 
store-keepers,  farmers,  and  newspaper  men.  The  great  ma- 
jority have  some  regular  avocation,  so  that  they  are  by  no 
means  wholly  professionals.  Law  is  of  course  the  business 
which  best  fits  in  with  politics.  They  are  not  below  the  level 
of  the  class  to  which  they  belong,  which  is  what  would  be 
called  in  England  the  lower  middle,  or  in  France  the  petite 
bourgeoisie,  and  they  often  suppose  themselves  to  be  fighting 
for  Republican  or  Democratic  principles,  even  thoiQ^  in  fact 
concerned  chiefly  with  place  hunting.     It  is  not  so  much 
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positive  moral  defects  that  are  to  be  charged  on  them  as  a 
slightly  sordid  and  selfish  view  of  politics  and  a  laxity  in  the 
use  of  electioneering  methods. 

These  two  classes  do  the  local  work  and  dirty  work  of 
politics.  They  are  the  rank  and  file.  Above  them  stand 
the  officers  in  the  political  army,  the  party  managers,  includ- 
ing the  members  of  Congress  and  chief  men  in  the  State 
legislatures,  and  the  editors  of  influential  newspapers.  Some 
of  these  have  pushed  their  way  up  from  the  humbler  ranks. 
Others  are  men  of  superior  ability  and  education,  often  college 
graduates,  lawyers  who  have  had  practice,  less  frequently 
merchants  or  manufacturers  who  have  slipped  into  poli- 
tics from  business.  There  are  all  sorts  among  them,  creatures 
clean  and  unclean,  as  in  the  sheet  of  St.  Peter's  vision,  but 
that  one  may  say  of  politicians  in  all  countries.  What  char- 
acterizes them  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  class  id 
Europe  is  that  their  whole  time  is  more  frequently  given  to 
political  work,  that  most  of  them  draw  an  income  from  poli- 
tics and  the  rest  hope  to  do  so,  that  they  come  more  largely 
from  the  poorer  and  less  cultivated  than  from  the  higher 
ranks  of  society,  and  that  they  include  but  few  men  who  have 
pursued  any  of  those  economical,  social,  or  constitutional 
studies  which  form  the  basis  of  politics  and  legislation,  al- 
though many  are  proficients  in  the  arts  of  popular  oratory, 
of  electioneering,  and  of  party  management. 

They  show  a  high  average  level  of  practical  cleverness  and 
versatility,  and  a  good  deal  of  legal  knowledge.  ITiey  are 
usuallv  correct  in  life,  for  intoxication  as  well  as  sexual  im- 
morality  is  condemned  by  American  more  severely  than  by 
European  opinion,  but  are  often  charged  with  a  low  tone, 
with  laxity  in  pecuniary  matters,  with  a  propensity  to  commit 
or  to  excuse  jobs,  with  a  deficient  sense  of  the  dignity  which 
public  office  confers  and  the  responsibility  it  implies.  I  shall 
elsewhere  discuss  the  validity  of  these  charges,  and  need  only 
observe  here  that  even  if  the  last  thirty  years  have  furnished 
Bome  grounds  for  accusing  the  class  as  a  whole,  there  are  many 
brilliant  exceptions,  many  leading  politicians  whose  honour 
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is  as  stainless  and  patriotism  as  pure  as  that  of  the  best  Euro- 
pean statesmen.  In  this  general  description  I  am  simply  re- 
peating what  non-political  Americans  themselves  say.  It 
is  possible  that  with  their  half-humorous  tendency  to  exag- 
gerate they  dwell  too  much  on  the  darker  side  of  their  public 
life.  My  own  belief  is  that  things  are  healthier  than  the 
newspapers  and  common  talk  lead  a  traveller  to  believe,  and 
that  the  blackness  of  the  worst  men  in  the  large  cities  has 
been  allowed  to  darken  the  whole  class  of  politicians  as  the 
smoke  from  a  few  factories  will  darken  the  sky  over  a  whole 
town.  However,  the  sentiment  I  have  described  is  no  doubt 
the  general  sentiment.  ^Tolitician"  is  a  term  of  reproach, 
not  merely,  among  the  ^'superfine  philosophers*^  of  New  Eng- 
land colleges,  but  among  the  better  sort  of  citizens  over  the 
whole  Union.  *'How  did  such  a  job  come  to  be  perpetrated?" 
I  remember  once  asking  a  casual  acquaintance  who  had  been 
pointing  out  some  scandalous  waste  of  public  money.  *^Why, 
what  can  you  expect  from  the  politicians?"  was  the  surprised 
answer. 

Assuming  these  faults  to  exist,  to  what  causes  are  they  to  be 
ascribed  ?  Granted  that  politics  has  to  become  a  gainful  pro- 
fession, may  it  not  still  be  practised  with  as  much  integrity 
as  other  professions  ?  Do  not  the  higher  qualities  of  intellect, 
the  ripe  fruits  of  experience  and  study,  win  for  a  man  ascend- 
ency here  as  in  Europe  ?  Does  not  the  suspicion  of  dishonour 
blight  his  influence  with  a  public  which  is  itself  at  least  as 
morally  exacting  as  that  of  any  European  country?  These 
are  questions  which  can  be  better  answered  when  the  methods 
of  party  management  have  been  described,  the  qualities  they 
evoke  appreciated,  their  reaction  on  men's  character  under- 
stood. 

It  remains  to  speak  of  the  non-professional  or  Outer  Circle 
politicians,  those  who  work  for  their  party  without  desiring 
office.  These  men  were  numerous  and  zealous  shortly  before 
and  during  the  Civil  War,  when  the  great  questions  of  the 
exclusion  of  slavery  from  the  Territories  and  the  preservation 
of  the  Union  kindled  the  enthusiasm  of  the  noblest  spirits 
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of  the  Narth,  women  as  well  as  men.    No  country  ever  pro- 
duced loftier  types  of  dauntless  courage  and  uncompromising 
devotion  to  principle  than  William  Lloyd  Garrison  and  his 
fellow-workers  in  the  Abolitionist  cause.  Office  came  to  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  but  he  would  have  served  his  party  just  as 
earnestly  if  there  had  been  no  office  to  reward  him.**    Nor 
was  there  any  want  of  high-souled  patriotism  in  the  South. 
The  people  gave  their  blood  freely,  and  among  the  leaders 
there  were  many  who  offered  up  fine  characters  as  well  as 
brilliant  talents  on  an  altar  which  all  but  themselves  deemed 
unhallowed.    When  these  great  issues  were  finally  settled, 
and  the  generation  whose  manhood  they  filled  began  to  pass 
away,  there  was  less  motive  for  ordinary  citizens  to  trouble 
themselves  about  public  affairs.    Hence  the  professional  poli- 
ticians had  the  field  left  free;  and  as  they  were  ready  to  take 
the  troublesome  work  of  organizing,  the  ordinary  citizen  was 
contented  to  be  superseded,  and  thought  he  did  enough  when 
he  went  to  the  poll  for  his  party.     Still  there  are  districts 
where  a  good  deal  of  unpaid  and  disinterested  political  work 
is  done.     In  some  parts  of  New  England,  New  York,  and 
Ohio,  for  instance,  citizens  of  position  bestir  themselves  to 
rescue  the  control  of  local  elections  from  the  ward  politicians. 
In  the  main^  however,  the  action  of  the  Outer  Circle  consists 
in  voting,  and  this  the  ordinary  citizen  does  more  steadily  and 
intelligently  than  anywhere  in  Europe,  unless  perhaps  in 
Switzerland.    Doubtless  much  of  the  work  which  Outer  Circle 
politicians  do  in  Europe  is  in  America  done  by  professionals. 
But  that  lively  interest  in  politics  which  the  English  Outer 
Circle  feds,  and  which  is  not  felt  by  the  English  public  gen- 
nerally,  is  in  America  felt  by  almost  the  whole  of  the  nation, 
that  is  to  say,  by  the  immense  majority  of  native  white  Ameri- 
cans, and  even  by  the  better  sort  of  immigrants,  or,  in  other 
wordSy  the  American  Outer  Circle  comes  far  nearer  to  includ- 

'*Lizicoln  WM  neyer  a  professional  poUtiotm,  for  lie  continaed  to 
practise  as  a  lawyer  till  he  became  President;  but  he  was  so  useful  to 
his  party  that  for  some  years  before  18S0  he  had  been  obliged  to  spend 
a  great  part  of  his  time  in  political  work,  and  probably  some  would 
haye  called  him  a  professional. 
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ing  the  whole  nation  than  does  the  Outer  Circle  of  England. 
Thns  the  influence  which  counterworks  that  of  professionals 
is  the  influence  of  public  opinion  expressing  itself  constantly 
through  its  countless  voices  in  the  press,  and  more  diatisctly 
at  frequent  intervals  by  the  ballot-box. 


CHAPTER  LVIII 

WHY  THE  BEST  MEN  DO  NOT  00  INTO  POLITICS 

''But,"  Bome  one  will  say,  who  has  read  the  reasons  just 
assigned  for  the  development  of  a  class  of  professional  poli- 
ticians, "you  allow  nothing  for  public  spirit  It  is  easy  to 
show  why  the  prize  of  numerous  places  should  breed  a  swarm 
of  oflBce-seekers,  not  so  easy  to  understand  why  the  office- 
seekers  should  be  allowed  to  have  this  arena  of  public  life  in 
a  vast  coimtry,  a  free  country,  an  intelligent  country,  all  to 
themselves.  There  ought  to  be  patriotic  citizens  ready  to 
plunge  into  the  stream  and  save  the  boat  from  drifting  towards 
the  rapids.  They  would  surely  have  the  support  of  the  mass 
of  the  people  who  must  desire  honest  and  economical  admin- 
istration. If  such  citizens  stand  aloof,  there  are  but  two  ex- 
planations possible.  Either  public  life  must  be  so  foul  that 
good  men  cannot  enter  it,  or  good  m^n  must  be  sadly  wanting 
in  patriotism." 

This  kind  of  observation  is  so  common  in  European  mouths 
as  to  need  an  explicit  answer.    The  answer  is  two-fold. 

In  the  first  place,  the  arena  is  not  wholly  left  to  the  pro- 
fessionals. Both  the  Federal  and  the  State  legislatures  con- 
tain a  fair  proportion  of  upright  and  disinterested  men,  who 
enter  chiefly,  or  largely,  from  a  sense  of  public  duty,  and 
whose  presence  keeps  the  mere  professionals  in  order.  So 
does  public  opinion,  deterring  even  the  bad  men  from  the 
tricks  to  which  they  are  prone,  and  often  driving  them,  when 
detected  in  a  serious  offence,  from  place  and  power. 

However,  this  first  answer  is  not  a  complete  answer,  for 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  proportion  of  men  of  intellectual 
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and   social   eminence  who  enter  public  life  is  smaller  in  / 
America  than  it  has  been  during  the  present  century  in  each 
of  the  free  countries  of  Europe.    Does  this  fact  indicate  a 
want  of  public  spirit? 

It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  in  every  country  public  spirit 
were  the  chief  motive  propelling  men  into  public  life.  But  is 
it  BO  an3ni^here  now?  Has  it  been  so  at  any  time  in  a  nation's 
history?  Let  any  one  in  England,  dropping  for  the  moment 
that  self-righteous  attitude  of  which  Englishmen  are  com- 
monly accused  by  foreigners,  ask  himself  how  many  of  those 
whom  he  knows  as  mixing  in  the  public  life  of  his  own  coun- 
try have  entered  it  from  motives  primarily  patriotic,  how 
many  have  been  actuated  by  the  love  of  fame  or  power,  the 
hope  of  advancing  their  social  pretensions  or  their  business 
relations.  There  is  nothing  necessarily  wrong  in  such  forms 
of  ambition;  but  if  we  find  that  they  count  for  much  in  the 
public  life  of  one  country,  and  for  comparatively  little  in  the 
public  life  of  another,  we  must  expect  to  ftnd  the  latter  able 
to  reckon  among  its  statesmen  fewer  persons  of  eminent  in- 
telligence and  energy. 

Now  there  are  several  conditions  present  in  the  "United 
States,  conditions  both  constitutional  and  social,  conditions 
independent  either  of  political  morality  or  of  patriotism,  which 
make  the  ablest  citizens  less  disposed  to  enter  political  life 
tiian  they  would  otherwise  be,  or  than  persons  of  the  same 
class  are  in  Europe.  I  have  already  referred  to  some  of  these, 
but  recapitulate  them  shortly  here  because  they  are  specially 
important  in  this  connection. 

The  wantof  a  fiooiflj  ^j\(\  ^nmrpercial  capital  is  such  a  cause. 
To  be  a  Federal  politician  you  inust  live  in  Waehington — ^that 
ifl,  abandon  your  circle  of  home  friends,  your  profession  or 
business,  your  local  public  duties.  But  to  live  in  Paris  or 
London  is  of  itself  an  attraction  to  many  Englishmen  and 
Frenchmen. 

There  is  no  class  in  America  to  which  public  political  life 
comes  naturally,  as  it  still  does  to  a  certain  class  in  England ;    i 
no  families  with  a  sort  of  hereditary  right  to  serve  the  State. 
Nobody  can  get  an  early  and  easy  start  on  the  strength  of 
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his  name  and  connectionB,  as  still  happens  in  several  Enropean 
countries. 

In  Britain  or  France  a  man  seeking  to  enter  the  higher 
walks  of  public  life  has  more  than  five  himdred  seats  for 
which  he  may  stand.  If  his  own  town  or  county  is  impossible 
he  goes  elsewhere.  In  the  United  States  he  cannot.  If  his 
own  district  is  already  filled  by  a  member  of  his  own  party, 
there  is  nothing  to  be  done,  unless  he  will  condescend  to 
undermine  and  supplant  at  the  next  nominating  convention 
the  sitting  member.  If  he  has  been  elected  and  happens  to 
lose  his  own  re-nomination  or  re-election,  he  cannot  re-enter 
Congress  by  any  other  door.  The  fact  that  a  man  has  served 
gives  him  no  claim  to  be  allowed  to  go  on  serving.  In  the 
West,  rotation  is  the  rule.  No  wonder  that,  when  a  political 
career  is  so  precarious,  men  of  worth  and  capacity  hesitate  to 
embrace  it.  They  cannot  aflford  to  be  thrown  out  of  their 
life's  course  by  a  mere  accident.* 

Politics  are  less  interesting  than  in  Europe.  The  two 
kinds  of  questions  which  most  attract  eager  or  ambitious 
minds,  questions  of  foreign  policy  and  of  domestic  constitu- 
tional change^  are  generally  absent,  happily  absent.  Currency 
and  tariff  questions  and  financial  affairs  generally,  internal 
improvements,  the  regulation  of  railways  and  so  forth,  are 
important,  no  doubt,  but  to  some  minds  not  fascinating.  How 
few  people  in  the  English  or  French  legislatures  have  mastered 
them,  or  would  relish  political  life  if  it  dealt  with  little 
else  I  There  are  no  class  privileges  or  religious  inequalities 
to  be  abolished.  Beligion,  so  powerful  a  political  force  in 
Europe,  is  outside  politics  altogether. 

In  most  European  countries  there  has  been  for  many  years 
past  an  upward  pressure  of  the  poorer  or  the  unprivileged 
masses,  a  pressure  which  has  seemed  to  threaten  the  wealthier 
and  more  particularly  the  landowning  class.  Hence  members 
of  the  latter  class  have  a  Btryng  motive  for  keeping  tight  hold 

'The  tendency  In  Switzerland  to  re-elect  the  same  men  to  the 
legislature  and  to  public  office  has  do^^^less  worked  aa  much  for  good 
In  politics  there  as  the  opposite  tendeiKv'  works  tor  evil  in  the  United 
States.  Men  who  have  supported  measu  ^es  which  their  constituency 
dlsapproyes  are  often  re-elected  because  they  are  thought  honest  and 
capable.    The  existeneo  of  the  r^wendum  facilitates  this. 
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of  the  helm  of  state.  They  have  felt  a  direct  personal  in- 
terest in  sitting  in  the  legislature  and  controlling  the  ad- 
ministration of  their  count^.  This  has  not  been  so  in  Amer- 
ica. Its  great  political  issues  have  not  been  class  issues.  On 
the  contrary  there  has  been  so  great  and  general  a  sense  of 
economic  security,  whether  well  or  ill  founded  I  do  not  now 
inquire,  that  the  wealthy  and  educated  have  been  content  to 
leave  the  active  work  of  politics  alone. 

The  iliviflTATi  ftf  j^grig]^fivo  authority  between  the  Federal 
Congress  and  the  legislatures  ot  the  States  further  lessens  the 
interest  and  narrows  the  opportunities  of  a  political  career. 
Some  of  the  most  useful  members  of  the  English  Parliament 
have  been  led  to  enter  it  by  their  zeal  for  philanthropic 
schemes  and  social  reforms.  Others  enter  because  they  are 
interested  in  foreign  politics  or  in  commercial  questions.  In 
the  United  States  foreign  politics  and  commercial  questions 
belong  to  Congress,  so  no  one  will  be  led  by  them  to  enter  the 
legislature  of  his  State.  Social  reforms  and  philanthropic 
enterprises  belong  to  the  State  legislatures,  so  no  one  will 
be  led  by  them  to  enter  Congress.  The  limited  sphere  of 
each  body  deprives  it  of  the  services  of  many  active  spirits 
who  would  have  been  attracted  by  it  had  it  dealt  with  both 
these  sets  of  matters,  or  with  the  particular  set  of  matters  in 
which  their  own  particular  interest  happens  to  lie. 

In  America  there  are  more  easy  and  attractive  openings 
into  other  careers  than  in  most  European  countries.  The 
settlement  of  the  great  West,  the  making  and  financing  of 
railways,  the  starting  of  industrial  or  mercantile  enterprises  i 
in  the  newer  States,  all  offer  a  tempting  field  to  ambition,  in- 
genuity, and  self-confidence.  A  man  without  capital  or  friends 
has  a  better  chance  than  in  Europe,  and  as  the  scale  of  under- 
takings is  vaster,  the  prizes  are  more  seductive.  Hence  much 
of  the  practical  ability  which  in  the  Old  World  goes  to  Par- 
liamentary politics  or  to  the  civil  administration  of  the  state, 
goes  in  America  into  busin  3d,  especially  into  railways  and 
finance.  No  class  strikes  diie  more  by  its  splendid  practical 
capacity  than  the  class  of  railroad  men.  It  includes  admin- 
isbmtive  rulers,  generals,  diplomatists,  financiers,  of  the  finest 
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gifts.  And  in  point  of  fact  (as  will  be  more  fully  shown 
later)  the  railroad  kings  have  of  late  years  swayed  the  for- 
tunes of  American  citizens  more  than  the  politicians. 

The  fascination  which  politics  have  for  many  people  in 
England  is  largely  a  social  fascination.  Those  who  belong 
by  birth  to  the  upper  classes  like  to  support  their  position  in 
county  society  by  belonging  to  the  House  of  Commons,  or 
by  procuring  either  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  or  the  lord- 
lieutenancy  of  their  county,  or  perhaps  a  post  in  the  royal 
household.  The  easiest  path  to  these  latter  dignities  lies 
through  the  Commons.  Those  who  spring  from  the  middle 
class  expect  to  find  by  means  of  politics  an  entrance  into 
a  more  fashionable  society  than  they  have  hitherto  frequented. 
Their  wives  will  at  least  be  invited  to  the  party  receptions, 
or  they  may  entertain  a  party  chieftain  when  he  comes  to 
address  a  meeting  in  their  town.  Such  inducements  scarcely 
exist  in  America.  A  congressman,  a  State  governor,  a  city 
mayor,  gains  nothing  socially  by  his  position.  There  is  indeed, 
except  in  a  few  Eastern  cities  with  exclusive  sets,  really 
nothing  in  the  nature  of  a  social  prize  set  before  social  ambi- 
tion, while  the  career  of  political  ambition  is  even  in  those 
cities  wholly  disjoined  from  social  success.  The  only  excep- 
tion to  this  rule  occurs  in  Washington,  where  a  senator  or 
cabinet  minister  enjoys  ex  officio  a  certain  social  rank.* 

None  of  these  causes  is  discreditable  to  America,  yet,  taken 
together,  they  go  far  to  account  for  the  large  development 
of  the  professional  element  among  politicians.  Putting  the 
thing  broadly,  one  may  say  that  in  America,  while  politics 

It  is  the  same  in  some,  though  by  no  means  in  all.  of  the  cantons 
of  Switzerland.  Office  carries  little  or  no  social  consideration  with  it. 
In  some  cantons  the  old  families  have  so  completely  withdrawn  or 
become  so  completely  shut  out  from  public  office,  federal  or  cantonal, 
that  it  would  be  assumed  that  a  politician  was  necessarily  a  plebeian. 
I  remember  to  have  been  told  in  Bern  of  a  foreign  diplomatist  who, 
walking  one  day  with  one  of  the  old  patricians  of  the  city,  stopped 
at  the  door  of  the  Government  offices.  **  Where  are  you  going?"  asked 
the  patrician.  ''To  see  one  of  your  ministers  on  businesa"  "Tou  don't 
mean  that  you  are  going  to  speak  to  one  of  that  canaille!"  was  the 
reply.  The  minister  was,  as  Swiss  statesmen  generally  are,  a  per- 
fectly respectable  man;  but  to  a  Bernese  Junker  his  being  a  minister 
.WM  enough  to  condemn  him. 
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are  relatively  less  interesting  than  in  Europe  and  lead  to  less, 
other  careers  are  relatively  more  interesting  and  lead  to  more." 

It  may  however  be  alleged  that  I  have  omitted  one  signifi- 
cant ground  for  the  distaste  of  "the  best  people"  for  public 
life,  viz.  the  bad  company  they  would  have  to  keep,  the 
general  vulgarity  of  tone  in  politics,  the  exposure  to  in- 
vective or  ribaldry  by  hostile  speakers  and  a  reckless  press. 

I  omit  this  ground  because  it  seems  insignificant.  In  every 
country  a  politician  has  to  associate  with  men  whom  he 
despises  and  distrusts,  and  those  whom  he  most  despises  and 
distrusts  are  sometimes  those  whose  so-called  social  rank  is 
highest — the  sons  or  nephews  of  great  nobles.  In  every  coun- 
try he  is  exposed  to  misrepresentation  and  abuse,  and  the  most 
galling  misrepresentations  are  not  the  coarse  and  incredible 
ones,  but  those  which  have  a  semblance  of  probability,  which 
delicately  discolour  his  motives  and  ingeniously  pervert  his 
words.  A  statesman  must  soon  learn,  even  in  decorous  Eng-  ^ 
land  or  punctilious  France  or  polished  Italy,  to  disregard  allj 
this,  and  rely  upon  his  conscience  for  his  peace  of  mind,  and  I 
upon  his  conduct  for  the  respect  of  his  countrymen.  If  he  I 
can  do  so  in  England  or  France  or  Italy,  he  may  do  so  in 
America  also.  No  more  there  than  in  Europe  has  any  upright 
man  been  written  down,  for  though  the  American  press  is 
unsparing,  the  American  people  are  shrewd,  and  sometimes 
believe  too  little  rather  than  too  much  evil  of  a  man  whom  the 
press  assails.  Although  therefore  one  hears  the  pseudo- 
European  American  complain  of  newspaper  violence,  and 
allege  that  it  keeps  him  and  his  friends  from  doing  their  duty 
by  their  country,  I  could  not  learn  the  name  of  any  able  and 
high-minded  man  of  whom  it  could  be  truly  said  that  through 
this  cause  his  gifts  and  virtues  had  been  reserved  for  private 
life.  The  roughness  of  politics  has,  no  doubt,  some  influence 
on  the  view  which  wealthy  Americans  take  of  a  public  career, 
but  these  are  just  the  Americans  who  think  that  European 
politics  are  worked,  to  use  the  common  phrase,  "with  kid 
gloves,"  and  they  are  not  the  class  most  inclined  anyhow  to 

*nii8  U  true  eyen  of  eminence  in  letters  or  art.  A  great  ^writer 
or  eloquent  preacher  ia  relatively  more  honoured  and  yalued  In  Amer- 
ica than  in  England. 
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come  to  the  front  for  the  service  of  the  nation.  Without 
denying  that  there  is  recklessness  in  the  American  press,  and 
a  want  of  refinement  in  politics  generally,  I  do  not  believe 
that  these  phenomena  have  anything  like  the  importance  which 
European  visitors  are  taught,  and  willingly  learn,  to  attribute 
to  them.  Far  more  weight  is  to  be  laid  upon  the  difficulties 
which  the  organization  of  the  party  system,  to  be  described 
in  the  following  chapters,  throws  in  the  way  of  men  who 
seek  to  enter  public  life.  There  is,  as  we  shall  see,  much  that 
is  disagreeable,  much  that  is  even  humiliating,  in  the  initial 
stages  of  a  political  career,  and  doubtless  many  a  pilgrim  turns 
back  after  a  short  experience  of  this  Slough  of  Despond. 

To  explain  the  causes  which  keep  so  much  of  the  finest 
intellect  of  the  country  away  from  national  business  is  one 
thing,  to  deny  the  unfortunate  results  would  be  quite  another. 
Unfortunate  they  certainly  are.  But  the  downward  tendency 
observable  since  the  end  of  the  Civil  War  seems  to  have  been 
arrested.  When  the  war  was  over,  the  Union  saved,  and  the 
curse  of  slavery  gone  for  ever,  there  came  a  season  of  content- 
ment and  of  lassitude.  A  nation  which  had  surmounted  such 
dangers  seemed  to  have  nothing  more  to  fear.  Those  who  had 
fought  with  tongue  and  pen  and  rifie,  might  now  rest  on 
their  laurels.  After  long-continued  strain  and  effort,  the 
wearied  nerve  and  muscle  sought  repose.  It  was  repose  from 
political  warfare  only.  For  the  end  of  the  war  coincided  with 
the  opening  of  a  time  of  swift  material  growth  and  abounding 
material  prosperity,  in  which  industry  and  the  development 
of  the  West  absorbed  more  and  more  of  the  energy  of  the 
people.  Hence  a  neglect  of  the  details  of  politics  such  as  bad 
never  been  seen  before.  The  last  few  years  have  brought  a 
revival  of  interest  in  public  affairs,  and  especially  in  the  man- 
agement of  cities.  There  is  more  speaking  and  writing  and 
thinking,  practical  and  definite  thinking,  upon  the  principles 
of  government  than  at  any  previous  epoch.  Good  citizens 
are  beginning  to  put  their  hands  to  the  machinery  of  govern- 
ment ;  and  it  is  noticed  that  those  who  do  so  are,  more  largely 
than  formerly,  young  ^men,  who  have  not  contracted  the  bad 
habits  which  the  practice  of  politics  has  engendered  among 
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nuuiy  of  their  elders,  and  who  will  in  a  few  years  have  become 
an  evea  more  potent  force  than  they  are  now.  If  the  path  to 
Congress  and  the  State  legislatures  and  the  higher  municipal 
ofSces  were  cleared  of  the  stumbling-blocks  and  dirt  heaps 
wliich  now  encumber  it,  cunningly  placed  there  by  the  pro- 
fessional politicians,  a  great  change  would  soon  pass  upon 
the  composition  of  legislative  bodies,  and  a  new  spirit  be 
felt  in  the  management  of  State  and  municipal  as  well  as 
of  national  affairs. 


CHAPTER  LIX 

PARTY  ORGANIZATIONS 

The  Americans  are,  to  use  their  favourite  expression,  a 
highly  executive  people,  with  a  greater  ingenuity  in  inventing 
means,  and  a  greater  promptitude  in  adapting  means  to  an 
end,  than  any  European  race.  Nowhere  are  large  imdertak- 
ings  organized  so  skilfully;  nowhere  is  there  so  much  order 
with  so  much  complexity;  nowhere  such  quickness  in  correct- 
ing a  suddenly  discovered  defect,  in  supplying  a  suddenly 
arisen  demand. 

Government  by  popular  vote,  both  local  and  national,  is. 
older  in  America  than  in  continental  Europe.  It  is  far  more 
complete  than  even  in  England.  It  deals  with  larger  masses 
of  men.  Its  methods  have  engaged  a  greater  share  of  atten- 
tion, enlisted  more  ingenuity  and  skill  in  their  service,  than 
anywhere  else  in  the  world.  They  have  therefore  become 
more  elaborate  and,  so  far  as  mere  mechanism  goes,  more 
perfect  than  elsewhere. 

The  greatest  discovery  ever  made  in  the  art  of  war  was 
when  men  began  to  perceive  that  organization  and  discipline 
count  for  more  than  numbers.  This  discovery  gave  the 
Spartan  infantry  a  long  career  of  victory  in  Greece,  and  the 
Swiss  infantry  a  not  less  brilliant  renown  in  the  later  Middle 
Ages.  The  Americans  made  a  similar  discovery  in  politics 
some  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago.  By  degrees,  for  even  in  Amer- 
ica great  truths  do  not  burst  full-grown  upon  the  world,  it 
was  perceived  that  the  victories  of  the  ballot-box,  no  less  than 
of  the  sword,  must  be  won  by  the  cohesion  and  disciplined 
docility  of  the  troops,  and  that  these  merits  can  only  be  secured 
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by  Bkilfiil  OTganization  and  long-continued  training.  Both 
parties  flung  themgelves  into  the  task,  and  the  result  has  been 
an  extremely  complicated  system  of  party  machinery,  firm 
yet  flexible,  delicate  yet  quickly  set  up  and  capable  of  work- 
ing well  in  the  roughest  communities.  Strong  necessity,  long 
practice,  and  the  fierce  competition  of  the  two  great  parties, 
have  enabled  this  executive  people  to  surpass  itQ^lf  in  the 
sphere  of  electioneering  politics.  Yet  the  principles  are  so 
Bimple  that  it  will  be  the  narrator's  fault  if  they  are  not  under- 
stood. 

One  preliminary  word  upon  the  object  of  a  party  organiza- 
tion. To(ig}European  politician,  by  which  I  mean  one  who 
knows  politics  but  does  not  know  America,  the  aims  of  a 
party  organization,  be  it  local  or  general,  seem  to  be  four  in 
number: 

Union — ^to  keep  the  party  together  and  prevent  it  from 

wasting  its  strength  by  dissensions  and  schisms. 
Recruiting — to  bring  in  new  voters,  e.g,  immigrants  when 

they  obtain  citizenship,  young  men  as  they  reach  the 

age  of  suffrage,  new-comers,  or  residents  hitherto  in-      ; 

different  or  hostile.  \ 

Enthusiasm — to  excite  the  voters  by  the  sjrmpathy  of  num-       \ 

bers,  and  the  sense  of  a  common  purpose,  rousing 

them  by  speeches  or  literature. 
Instruction — to  give  the   voters  some  knowledge  of  the 

political  issues  they  have  to  decide,  to  inform  them  of  . 

the  virtues  of  their  leaders,  and  the  crimes  of  their 

opponents. 

These  aims,  or  at  least  the  first  three  of  them,  are  pursued 
by  the  party  organizations  of  America  with  eminent  success. 
But  they  are  less  important  than  a  fifth  object  which  has 
been  little  regarded  in  Europe,  though  in  America  it  is  the 
mainspring  of  the  whole  mechanism.  This  is  the  selection  ^f 
paxty  candidates;  and  it  is  important  not  only  because  the 
elective  places  are  so  numerous,  far  more  numerous  than' in 
any  European  country,  but  because  they  are  tenable  for 
short  terms,  so  that  elections  frequently  recur.     Since  the 
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parties^  having  of  late  had  no  really  distinctiye  principles^ 
and  therefore  no  well-defined  aims  in  the  direction  of  legis- 
lation or  administrationy  exist  practically  for  the  sake  of 
filling  certain  offices,  and  carrying  on  the  machinery  of  gov- 
emment,  the  choice  of  those  members  of  the  party  whom  the 
party  is  to  reward,  and  who  are  to  strengthen  it  by  the  win- 
ning of  the  offices,  becomes  a  main  end  of  its  being. 

There  are  three  ways  by  which  in  self-governing  coimtries 
candidates  may  be  brought  before  electors.  One  is  by  the 
candidate's  offering  himself,  appealing  to  his  fellow-citizens 
on  the  strength  of  his  personal  merits,  or  familyconnections, 
g  wealth,  or  local  influwice.  This  was  a  common  practice 
in  most  English  constituencies  till  our  own  time;  and  seems 
to  be  the  practice  over  parliamentary  Europe  still.  Another 
is  for  a  group  or  junto  of  men  influential  in  the  constituency 
to  put  a  candidate  forward,  intriguing  secretly  for  him  or 
openly  reconmiending  him  to  the  electors.  This  also  largely 
prevailed  in  England,  where  in  counties  four  or  five  of  the 
chief  landowners  used  to  agree  as  to  the  one  of  themselves 
who  should  stand  for  the  county;  or  chose  the  eldest  son  of 
a  duke  or  marquis  as  the  person  whom  his  rank  designated.^ 
So  in  Scotch  boroughs  a  little  knot  of  active  bailies  and  other 
citizens  combined  to  bring  out  a  candidate,  but  generally  kept 
their  action  secret,  for  *'the  clique"  was  always  a  term  of  re- 
proach. The  practice  is  common  in  France  now,  where  the 
committees  of  each  party  recommend  a  candidate. 

The  third  system  is  that  in  which  the  candidate  is  chosen 
neither  by  himself  nor  by  the  self-elected  group,  but  by  the 
people  themselves,  i.e.  by  the  members  of  a  party,  whether 
assembled  in  mass  or  acting  through  representatives  chosen 
for  the  purpose.  This  plan  offers  several  advantages.  It 
promises  to  secure  a  good  candidate,  because  presumably  the 
people  will  choose  a  suitable  man.  It  encourages  the  candi- 
date, by  giving  him  the  weight  of  party  support,  and  there- 
fore tends  to  induce  good  men  to  come  forward.  It  secures 
the  union  of  the  party,  because  a  previous  vote  has  determined 

TlLus  In  Mr.  DisraeU's  novel  of  Tancred  the  county  member,  a  mAO 
of  good  birth  and  large  estates,  offers  to  retire  In  order  to  make  room 
for  the  eldest  son  of  the  Duke  when  he  oomes  of  age. 
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ihat  the  candidate  is  the  man  whom  the  majority  prefer, 
and  the  minority  are  therefore  likely,  having  had  their  say 
and  been  fairly  outvoted,  to  fall  into  line  and  support  him. 
This  is  the  system  which  now  prevails  from  Maine  to  Cali- 
fornia, and  is  indeed  the  keystone  of  transatlantic  politics. 
But  there  is  a  further  reason  for  it  than  those  I  have  men- 
tioned. 

That  no  American  dreams  of  offering  himself  for  a  poet 
unless  he  has  been  chosen  by  the  party*  is  due  not  to  the  fact 
that  few  persons  have  the  local  pre-eminence  which  the  social 
conditions  of  Europe  bestow  on  the  leading  landowners  of  a 
neighbourhood,  or  on  some  great  merchants  or  employers  in 
a  town,  nor  again  to  the  modesty  which  makes  an  English 
candidate  delay  presenting  himself  as  a  candidate  for  Parlia- 
ment until  he  has  got  up  a  requisition  to  himself  to  stand, 
but  to  the  notion  that  the  popular  mind  and  will  are  and  must 
be  all  in  all,  that  the  people  must  not  only  create  the  oflSce- 
bearer  by  their  votes,  but  even  designate  the  persons  for  whom 
votes  may  be  given.  For  a  man  to  put  himself  before  the  voters 
is  deemed  presumptuous,  because  an  encroachment  on  their 
right  to  say  whom  they  will  even  so  much  as  consider.  The 
theory  of  popular  sovereignty  requires  that  the  ruling  majority 
must  name  its  own  standard-bearers  and  servants,  the  candi- 
dates, must  define  its  o^vn  platform,  must  in  every  way  ex- 
press its  own  mind  and  will.  Were  it  to  leave  these  matters 
to  the  initiative  of  candidates  offering  themselves,  or  candi- 
dates put  forward  by  an  unauthorized  clique,  it  would  subject 
itself  to  them,  would  be  passive  instead  of  active,  would  cease 
to  be  worshipped  as  the  source  of  power.  A  system  for  select- 
ing candidates  is  therefore  not  a  mere  contrivance  for  pre- 
venting party  dissensions,  but  an  essential  feature  of  matured 
democracy. 

It  was  not  however  till  democracy  came  to  maturity  that 
the  system  was  perfected.  As  far  back  as  the  middle  of  last 
century  it  was  ^e  custom  in  Massachusetts,  and  probably  in 
other  colonies,  for  a  coterie  of  leading  citizens  to  put  forward 

'It  may  Mmetlmes,  though  rarely,  be  a  schlflmatlc  or  recalcitrant 
■action  oif  the  party,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter. 
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candidates  for  the  offices  of  the  town  or  colony,  and  their 
nominations,  although  clothed  with  no  authority  but  that  of 
the  individuals  making  them,  were  generally  accepted.  This 
lasted  on  after  the  Revolution,  for  the  structure  of  society 
still  retained  a  certain  aristocratic  quality.  Clubs  sprang  up 
which,  especially  in  New  York  State,  became  the  organs  of 
groups  and  parties,  brought  out  candidates,  and  conducted 
election  campaigns;  while  in  New  England  the  clergy  and 
the  men  of  substance  continued  to  act  as  leaders.  Presently, 
as  the  democratic  spirit  grew,  and  people  would  no  longer 
acquiesce  in  self-appointed  chiefs,  the  legislatures  began  to 
be  recognized  as  the  bodies  to  make  nominations  for  the  higher 
Federal  and  State  offices.  Each  party  in  Congress  nominated 
the  candidate  to  be  run  for  the  presidency,  each  party  in  a 
State  legislature  the  candidate  for  governor,  and  often  for 
other  places  also.  This  lasted  during  the  first  two  or  tliree 
decades  of  the  present  century,  till  the  electoral  suffrage  began 
to  be  generally  lowered,  and  a  generation  which  had  im- 
bibed Jeffersonian  principles  had  come  to  manhood — a  goiera- 
tion  so  filled  with  the  spirit  of  democratic  equality  that  it 
would  recognize  neither  the  natural  leaders  whom  social  posi- 
tion and  superior  intelligence  indicated,  nor  the  official  leader- 
ship of  legislative  bodies.  As  party  struggles  grew  more 
bitter,  a  party  organization  became  necessary,  which  better 
satisfied  the  claims  of  petty  local  leaders,  which  knit  the 
voters  in  each  district  together  and  concentrated  their  efforts, 
while  it  expressed  the  absolute  equality  of  all  voters,  and  the  ' 
right  of  each  to  share  in  determining  his  candidate  and  his 
party  platform.  The  building  up  of  this  new  organization 
was  completed  for  the  Democratic  party  about  the  year  1835, 
for  the  Whig  party  not  till  some  years  later.  When  the  Re- 
publican party  arose  about  1854,  it  reproduced  so  closely,  or 
developed  on  lines  so  similar,  the  methods  which  experijence 
had  approved,  that  the  differences  between  the  systems  of  the 
two  great  parties  are  now  unimportant,  and  may  be  disre- 
garded in  tile  sketch  I  have  to  give.* 

'Wbat  makes  It  hard  to  present  a  perfectly  accurate  and  yet  concise 
description  Is  that  these  are  variations  between  the  arrangements  In 
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The  essential  feature  of  the  system  is  that  it  is  from  bottom 
to  top  strictly  representative.  This  is  because  it  has  power, 
and  power  can  flow  only  from  the  people.  An  organization 
which  exists,  like  the  political  associations  of  England,  solely 
or  mainly  for  the  sake  of  canvassing,  conducting  registration, 
diffusing  literature,  getting  up  courses  of  lectures,  holding 
meetings  and  passing  resolutions,  has  little  or  no  power.  Its 
object  is  to  excite,  or  to  persuade,  or  to  manage  such  business 
as  the  defective  registration  system  of  the  country  leaves  to 
be  fulfilled  by  voluntary  agencies.  So  too  in  America  the 
committees  or  leagues  which  undertake  to  create  or  stimulate 
opinion  have  no  power,  and  need  not  be  strictly  representa- 
tive. But  when  an  organization  which  the  party  is  in  the  habit 
of  obeying,  chooses  a  party  candidate,  it  exerts  power,  power 
often  of  tiie  highest  import,  because  it  practically  narrows 
the  choice  of  a  party,  that  is,  of  about  a  half  of  the  people, 
to  one  particular  person  out  of  the  many  for  whom  they  might 
be  inclined  to  vote.*  Such  power  would  not  be  yielded  to 
any  but  a  representative  body,  and  it  is  yielded  to  the  bodies 
I  shall  describe  because  they  are,  at  least  in  theory,  repre- 
sentative. 

cities  and  those  In  rural  districts,  as  well  as  between  the  arrange- 
ments in  different  States. 

*rhe  rapid  change  in  the  practice  of  England  in  this  point  is  a 
curious  symptom  of  the  progress  of  democratic  ideas  and  usages  there. 
As  late  as  the  general  elections  of  1868  and  1874,  nearly  all  candidates 
offered  themselves  to  the  electors,  though  some  professed  to  do  so  in 
pursuance  of  requisitions  emanating  from  the  electors.  In  1880  many — 
I  think  most — Liberal  candidates  In  boroughs,  and  some  in  counties, 
were  chosen  by  the  local  party  associations^  and  appealed  to  the  Lib- 
eral electors  on  the  ground  of  haying  been  so  chosen.  In  1886  nearly 
all  new  candidates  were  so  chosen,  and  a  man  offering  himself  against 
the  nominee  of  the  association  was  denounced  as  an  interloper  and 
traitor  to  the  party.  The  same  process  has  been  going  on  in  the  Tory 
party,  though  more  slowly. 
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THE  MAOHINB 

The  organization  of  an  American  party  consists  of  two 
distinct,  but  intimately  connected,  sets  of  bodies,  the  one  per- 
manent, the  other  temporary.  The  function  of  the  one  is 
to  manage  party  business,  of  the  other  to  nominate  party 
candidates. 

The  first  of  these  is  a  system  of  managing  committees.  In 
some  States  every  election  district  has  such  a  committee, 
whose  functions  cover  the  political  work  of  the  district.  Thus 
in  country  places  there  is  a  township  committee,  in  cities  a 
ward  committee.  There  is  a  conmiittee  for  every  city,  for 
every  district,  and  for  every  county.  In  other  States  it  is 
only  the  larger  areas,  cities,  counties,  and  congressional  or 
State  Assembly  districts  that  have  committees.  There  is,  of 
course,  a  committee  for  each  State,  with  a  general  supervision 
of  sudi  political  work  as  has  to  be  done  in  the  State  as  a 
whole.  There  is  a  national  committee  for  the  political  busi- 
ness of  the  party  in  the  Union  as  a  whole,  and  especially  for 
the  presidential  contest.^  The  whole  coimtry  is  covered  by 
this  network  of  committees,  each  with  a  sphere  of  action  cor- 
responding to  some  constituency  or  local  election  area,  so  that 
the  proper  function  of  a  city  committee,  for  instance,  is  to 
attend  to  elections  for  city  offices,  of  a  ward  committee  to. 
elections  for  ward  offices,  of  a  district  committee  to  elections 
for  district  offices.  Of  course  the  city  committee,  while  super- 
vising the  general  conduct  of  city  elections,  looks  to  each  ward 

*Withln  the  State  Ck>mmlttee8  and  National  Committee  there  ia  a 
■mall  Executive  Committee  which  practically  does  moat  of  the  work 
and  ezerclBes  most  of  the  power. 

84 
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orgamzation  to  give  special  attention  to  the  elections  in  its 
own  ward;  and  the  State  committee  will  in  State  elections 
expect  similar  help  from,  and  be  entitled  to  issue  directions 
to,  all  bodies  acting  for  the  minor  areas— -districts,  counties, 
townships,  cities,  and  wards — comprised  in  the  State.  The 
smaller  local  committees  are  in  fact  autonomous  for  their 
special  local  purposes,  but  subordinate  in  so  far  as  they  serve 
the  larger  purposes  common  to  the  whole  party«  The  ordinary 
business  of  these  committees  is  to  raise  and  apply  funds  for 
election  purposes  and  for  political  agitation  generally,  to 
organize  meetings  when  necessary,  to  disseminate  political 
tracts  and  other  information,  to  look  after  the  press,  to  attend 
to  the  admission  of  immigrants  as  citizens  and  their  enrolment 
on  the  party  lists.*  At  election  times  they  have  also  to  super- 
intend the  canvass,  to  procure  and  distribute  tickets  at  the 
polls,  to  allot  money  for  various  election  services ;  but  they  are 
often  aided,  or  virtually  superseded,  in  this  work  by  *'cam- 
paign  committees"  specially  created  for  the  occasion.  Finally, 
they  have  to  convoke  at  the  proper  times  those  nominating 
assemblies  which  form  the  other  parallel  but  distinct  half  of 
the  party  organization. 

These  committees  are  permanent  bodies — that  is  to  say,  they 
are  always  in  existence  and  capable  of  being  called  into  ac- 
tivity at  short  notice.  They  are  re-appointed  annually  by  the 
Primary  (hereinafter  mentioned)  or  Convention  for  their  local 
area,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  of  course  their  composition  may 
be  completely  changed  on  a  re-appointment.  In  fmcttoe  it  is 
but  little  changed,  the  same  men  continuing  to  serve  year 
after  year,  because  they  hold  the  strings  in  their  hands,  be- 
cause they  know  most  and  care  most  about  the  party  business. 
In  particular,  the  chairman  is  apt  to  be  practically  a  perma- 
nent official|  and  (if  the  committee  be  one  for  a  populous 
area)  a  powerful  and  important  ofiQcial,  who  has  large  stuns 
to  disburse  and  quite  an  army  of  workers  under  his  orders* 

%i  many  States  a  person  who  has  resided  for  a  certain  specified 
period  may  Tote  OTen  though  he  has  not  heen  naturalised  as  a  citisen. 

The  huslness  of  registration  is.  I  think,  in  all  States  undertaken  hy 
the  pahUe  anthorlty  for  the  locality,  instead  of  helng,  as  In  England, 
partially  left  to  the  action  of  the  individual  cltlsen  or  of  the  parties. 
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The  chairmanBhip  of  the  organizmg  committee  of  the  county 
and  city  of  ITew  York  (these  areas  being  the  same),  for 
instance,  is  a  post  of  great  responsibility  and  influence,  in 
which  high  executiye  gifts  find  a  worthy  sphere  for  their 
exercise. 

One  function  and  one  only  is  beyond  the  competence  of 
these  committees — the  choice  of  candidates.  That  belongs 
to  the  other  and  parallel  division  of  the  party  organization, 
the  nominating  assemblies. 

Every  election  district,  by  which  I  mean  every  local  area 
or  constituency  which  chooses  a  person  for  any  oflBce,'  has 
a  party  meeting  to  select  the  party  candidate  for  that  office. 
This  is  called  Nominating.  If  the  district  is  not  subdivided, 
t.e.  does  not  contaii^  any  lesser  districts,  its  meeting  is  called 
a  Primary.  A  primary  has  two  duties.  One  is  to  select  the 
candidates  for  its  own  local  district  offices.  Thus  in  the  coim- 
try  a  township  primary^  nominates  the  candidates  for  town- 
ship offices,  in  a  city  a  ward  primary  nominates  those  for 
ward  offices  (if  any).  The  other  duty  is  to  elect  delegates 
to  the  nominating  meetings  of  larger  areas,  such  as  the  county 
or  congressional  district  in  which  the  township  is  situate,  or 
the  city  to  which  the  ward  belongs.  The  primary  is  com- 
posed of  all  the  party  voters  resident  within  the  bounds  of 
the  township  or  ward.  They  are  not  too  numerous,  for  in 
practice  the  majority  do  not  attend,  to  meet  in  one  room, 
and  they  are  assumed  to  be  all  alike  interested.  But  as  the 
party  voters  in  such  a  large  area  as  a  county,  congressional 
district,  or  city,  are  too  numerous  to  be  able  to  meet  and  de- 
liberate in  one  room,  they  must  act  through  representatives. 
The  choice  of  candidates  for  office  in  such  larger  areas  is  there- 
fore entrusted  to  a  body  called  a  Nominating  Convention. 
It  is  a  representative  body  composed  of  delegates  from  all  the 
primaries  within  its  limits,  who  have  been  chosen  at  those 

Including  under  the  term  'office"  the  post  of  representative  in  any 
leglslatiye  assembly  or  municipal  council. 

^I  take  township  and  ward  as  examples,  but  in  parts  of  the  country 
where  the  township  is  not  the  unit  of  local  goyernment  (see  Chapter 
ZLVIII,  ante,)  the  local  unit,  whatever  it  is,  must  be  substituted. 
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primaries  for  the  sole  purpose  of  sitting  in  the  conyention 
and  there  selecting  the  candidates. 

Sometimes  a  convention  of  this  kind  has  itself  to  choose 
delegates  to  proceed  to  a  still  higher  convention  for  a  larger 
area.  The  greatest  of  all  nominating  bodies,  that  which  is 
called  the  National  Convention  and  nominates  the  party  can- 
didate for  the  presidency,  is  entirely  composed  of  delegates 
from  other  conventions,  no  primary  being  directly  represented 
in  it.  As  a  rule,  however,  there  are  only  two  sets  of  nominat- 
ing authorities,  the  primary  which  selects  candidates  for  its 
own  petty  offices,  the  convention  composed  of  the  delegates 
from  all  the  primaries  in  the  local  circumscriptions  of  the 
district  for  which  the  convention  acts. 

A  primary,  of  course,  sends  delegates  to  a  number  of  differ- 
ent conventions,  because  its  area,  let  us  say  the  township  or 
ward,  is  included  in  a  number  of  different  election  districts, 
each  of  which  has  its  own  convention.  Thus  the  same  primary 
will  in  a  city  choose  delegates  to  at  least  the  following  con- 
ventions, and  probably  to  one  or  two  others.*  (a)  To  the 
city  convention,  which  nominates  mayor  and  other  city  oflB- 
cers.  (6)  To  the  Assembly  district  convention,  which  nomi- 
nates candidates  for  the  lower  house  of  the  State  legislature, 
(c)  To  the  senatorial  district  convention,  which  nominates 
candidates  for  the  State  Senate,  (d)  To  the  congressional 
district  convention,  which  nominates  candidates  for  Con- 
gress, (e)  To  the  State  convention,  which  nominates  candi- 
dates for  the  governorship  and  other  State  offices.  Sometimes, 
however,  the  nominating  body  for  an  Assembly  district  is  a 
primary  and  not  a  convention.  In  New  York  City  the  As- 
sembly district  is  the  unit,  and  each  of  the  twenty-four  has  its 
primary. 

This  seems  complex :  but  it  is  a  reflection  of  the  complexity 
of  government,  there  being  everywhere  three  authorities, 
Federal,  State,  and  Local  (this  last  further  subdivided),  cov- 

"Tliere  may  be  also  a  county  convention  for  county  offlcea.  and  a 
Judicial  district  convention  for  Judgeships,  but  in  a  large  city  or 
county  convention  delegates  may  also  be  delegates  to  the  congressional 
convention,  perhaps  also  to  the  State  assembly  district  and  senatorial 
district  conventions. 
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ering  the  same  ground^  yet  the  two  former  quite  independent 
of  one  another^  and  the  third  for  many  purposes  distinct  from 
the  second. 

The  course  of  business  is  as  follows : — A  township  or  ward 
primary  is  summoned  by  the  local  party  managing  committee^ 
who  fix  the  hour  and  place  of  meeting,  or  if  there  be  not  such 
a  committee,  then  by  some  permanent  officer  of  the  organiza- 
tion in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  bye-laws.  A  primary  for 
a  larger  area  is  usually  summoned  by  the  county  committee. 
If  candidates  have  to  be  chosen  for  local  offices,  various  names 
are  submitted  and  either  accepted  without  a  division  or  put  to 
the  vote,  the  person  who  gets  most  votes  being  declared  chosen 
to  be  the  party  candidate.  He  is  said  to  have  received  the 
party  nomination.  The  selection  of  delegates  to  the  various 
conventions  is  conducted  in  the  same  way.  The  local  com- 
mittee has  usually  prepared  beforehand  a  list  of  names  of 
persons  to  be  chosen  to  serve  as  delegates,  but  any  voter 
present  may  bring  forward  other  names.  All  names,  if  not 
accepted  by  general  consent,  are  then  voted  on.  At  the  close 
of  the  proceedings  the  chairman  signs  the  list  of  delegates 
chosen  to  the  approaching  convention  or  conventions,  if  more 
than  one,  and  adjourns  the  meeting  sine  die. 

The  delegates  so  chosen  proceed  in  due  course  to  their  re- 
spective conventions,  which  are  usually  held  a  few  days  after 
the  primaries,  and  a  somewhat  longer  period  before  the  elec- 
tions for  offices.'  The  convention  is  summoned  by  the  man- 
aging committee  for  the  district  it  exists  for,  and  when  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  delegates  are  present,  some  one  proposes  a 
temporary  chairman,  or  the  delegate  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose by  the  committee  of  the  district  for  which  the  convention 
is  being  held  "calls  the  meeting  to  order"  as  temporary  chair- 
man. This  person  names  a  Committee  on  Credentials,  which 
forthwith  examines  the  credentials  presented  by  the  delegates 
from  the  primaries,  and  admits  those  whom  it  deems  duly  ac- 
credited. Then  a  permanent  chairman  is  proposed  and  placed 
in  the  chair,  and  the  convention  is  held  to  be  "organized," 

*Iii  the  case  of  elections  to  the  Presidency  and  to  the  OoTemorshlp 
of  a  State  the  interval  between  the  nominating  convention  and  the 
election  is  much  longer— in  the  former  case  about  four,  months. 
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Le.  duly  constituted.  The  managing  committee  have  almost 
always  arranged  beforehand  who  shall  be  proposed  as  candi- 
dates for  the  party  nominations,  and  their  nominees  are 
nsnally  adopted.  However,  any  delegate  may  propose  any 
person  he  thinks  fit,  being  a  recognized  member  of  the 
party,  and  carry  him  on  a  vote  if  he  can.  The  person 
adopted  by  a  majority  of  delegates'  votes  becomes  the  party 
candidate,  and  is  said  to  have  ^'received  the  nomination.'' 
The  convention  sometimes,  but  not  always,  also  amuses  itself 
by  passing  resolutions  expressive  of  its  political  sentiments; 
or  if  it  is  a  State  convention  or  a  National  convention,  it 
adopts  a  platform,  touching  on,  rather  than  dealing  with,  the 
main  question  of  the  day.  It  then,  having  fulfilled  its  mis- 
sion, adjourns  sine  die,  and  the  rest  of  the  election  business 
falls  to  the  managing  committee.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  primaries  and  conventions,  unlike  the  local  party  asso- 
ciations of  England,  are  convoked  but  once,  make  their  nomi- 
nations, and  vanish.^  They  are  swfqs  which  sing  their  ^ac 
song  and  die. 

The  national  convention  held  every  fourth  year  before  a 
presidential  election  needs  a  fuller  description,  which  I  shall 
give  presently.  Meantime  three  features  of  the  system  just 
outlined  may  be  adverted  to. 

Every  voter  belonging  to  the  party  in  the  local  area  for 
which  the  primary  is  held,  is  presumably  entitled  to  appear 
and  vote  in  it.  In  rural  districts,  where  everybody  knows 
everybody  else,  there  is  no  difficulty  about  admission,  for  if 
a  Democrat  came  into  a  Republican  primary,  or  a  Sepublican 
from  North  Adams  tried  to  vote  in  the  Republican  primary 
of  Lafayetteville,  he  would  be  recognized  as  an  intruder  and 
expelled.  But  in  cities  where  people  do  not  know  their  neigh- 
bours by  headmark,  it  becomes  necessary  to  have  regular  lists 
of  the  party  voters  entitled  to  a  voice  in  the  primary.  These 
are  made  up  by  the  local  committee,  which  may  exclude  per- 
mit U  true  tbAt  according  to  what  haa  been  aometimefl  called  the 
'Birmingtua  ayatem,"  an  English  party  council  in  a  constituency  la 
renewed  every  year  by  a  fresh  election  in  the  wards.  But  such  a 
"Three  Hundred"  is  a  body  permanent  during  the  year,  and  may  be 
summoned  to  pass  resolutions  on  some  political  question,  or  take  such 
other  action  aa  it  can. 
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sons  whom,  though  they  call  themselves  Republicans  (or 
Democrats^  as  the  case  may  be),  it  deems  not  loyal  members 
of  the  party.  The  usual  test  is.  Did  the  claimant  vote  the 
party  ticket  at  the  last  important  election,  generally  the  presi- 
dential election,  or  that  for  the  State  governorship?  If  he 
did  not,  he  may  be  excluded.  Frequently,  however,  the  local 
rules  of  the  party  require  every  one  admitted  to  the  list  of 
party  voters  to  be  admitted  by  the  votes  of  the  existing  mem- 
bers, who  may  reject  him  at  their  pleasure,  and  also  exact 
from  each  member  two  pledges,  to  obey  the  local  committee, 
and  to  support  the  party  nominations,  the  breach  of  either 
pledge  being  punishable  by  expulsion.  In  many  primaries 
voters  supposed  to  be  disagreeably  independent  are  kept  out 
either  by  the  votes  of  the'  existing  members  or  by  the  applica- 
tion of  these  strict  tests.  Thus  it  happens  that  three-fourths 
or  even  four-fifths  of  the  party  voters  in  a  primary  area  may 
not  be  on  the  list  and  entitled  to  raise  tiieir  voice  in  the 
primary  for  the  selection  of  candidates  or  delegates.  Another 
regulation,  restricting  nominations  to  those  who  are  enrolled 
members  of  the  regular  organization,  makes  persons  so  kept 
off  the  list  ineligible  as  party  candidates. 

Every  member  of  a  nominating  meeting,  be  it  a  primary 
or  a  convention  of  delegates,  is  deemed  to  be  bound  by  the 
vote  of  the  majority  to  support  the  candidate  whom  the 
majority  select,  whether  or  no  an  express  pledge  to  that  effect 
has  been  given.  And  in  the  case  of  a  convention  a  delegate 
is  generally  held  to  bind  those  whom  he  represents,  i.e.  the 
voters  at  tiie  primary  which  sent  him.  Of  course  no  com- 
pulsion is  possible,  but  long  usage  and  an  idea  of  fair  play 
have  created  a  sentiment  of  honour  (so-called)  and  party 
loyalty  strong  enough^  with  most  people  and  in  all  but  ex- 
treme cases,  to  secure  for  the  party  candidate  the  support  of 
the  whole  party  organization  in  the  district.*  It  is  felt  that 
the  party  must  be  kept  together,  and  that  he  who  has  come 
into  the  nominating  meeting  hoping  to  carry  his  own  candi- 
date ought  to  obey  the  decision  of  the  majority.     The  vote 

*The  obligation  Is,  however,  much  less  strict  in  the  case  of  municipal 
elections  than  it  is  in  Federal  or  State  elections. 
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of  a  majority  has  a  sacredness  in  America  not  yet  reached 

in  Europe. 

As  respects  the  freedom  left  to  delegates  to  vote  at  their 
own  pleasure  or  under  the  instructions  of  their  primary,  and 
to  vote  individually  or  as  a  solid  body,  the  practice  is  not 
uniform.  Sometimes  they  are  sent  up  to  the  nominating 
convention  without  instructions,  e¥en  without  the  obligation 
to  *'go  solid."  Sometimes  they  are  expressly  directed,  or  it 
is  distinctly  understood  by  them  and  by  the  primary,  that 
they  are  to  support  the  claims  of  a  particular  person  to  be 
selected  as  candidate,  or  that  they  are  at  any  rate  to  vote  al- 
together for  one  person.  Occasionally  they  are  even  given  a 
list  arranged  in  order  of  preference,  and  told  to  vote  for  A.  B., 
failing  him  for  C.  D.,  failing  him  for  E.  F.,  these  being 
persons  whose  names  have  already  been  mentioned  as  prob- 
able candidates  for  the  nomination.  This,  however,  would 
only  happen  in  the  case  of  the  greater  offices,  such  as  those 
of  member  of  Congress  or  governor  of  a  State.  The  point 
is  in  practice  less  important  than  it  seems,  because  in  most 
cases,  whether  there  be  any  specific  and  avowed  instruction 
or  not,  it  is  well  settled  beforehand  by  those  who  manage  the 
choice  of  delegates  what  candidate  any  set  of  delegates  are 
to  support,  or  at  least  whose  lead  they  are  to  follow  in  the 
nominating  convention. 

Note  further  how  complex  is  the  machinery  needed  to 
enable  the  party  to  concentrate  its  force  in  support  of  its  can- 
didates for  all  these  places,  and  how  large  the  number  of 
persons  constituting  tiie  machinery.  Three  sets  of  offices, 
mnnicipal  or  county.  State,  Federal,  have  to  be  filled;  three 
different  sets  of  nominating  bodies  are  therefore  needed.  If 
we  add  together  all  the  members  of  all  the  conventions  in- 
cluded in  these  three  sets,  the  number  of  persons  needed  to 
eerve  as  delegates  will  be  found  to  reach  a  high  total,  even 
if  some  of  them  serve  in  more  than  one  convention.  Men 
whose  time  is  valuable  will  refuse  the  post  of  delegate,  gladly 
leaving  to  others  who  desire  it  the  duty  of  selecting  candidates 
for  offices  to  which  they  seldom  themselves  aspire.    However, 
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aa  we  shall  see^  such  men  are  but  raiely  permitted  to  become 
delegates^  eveu  when  they  desire  the  function. 

*^Why  these  tedious  details  V^  the  European  reader  may  ex- 
claim. ^'Of  what  consequence  can  they  be  compared  to  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  country  ?'*  Patience.  These  de- 
tails have  more  significance  and  make  more  difference  to  the 
working  of  the  government  than  many  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Constitution  itself.  (JLe  mariner  feels  the  trade  winds 
which  sweep  over  the  surface  of  the  Pacific  and  does  not 
perceive  the  coral  insects  which  are  at  work  beneath  the 
waves^  but  it  is  by  the  labour  of  these  insects  that  islands 
grow^  and  reefs  are  built  up  on  which  ships  peri^T) 


CHAPTER  LXI 

WHAT  THE  MACHINE  HAS  TO  DO 

The  system  I  have  described  is  simple  in  principle,  and 
would  be  simple  in  working  if  applied  in  iTEuropean  country 
where  elective  offices  are  few.  The  complexity  which  makes  it 
puzzle  many  Americans,  and  bewilder  all  Europeans,  arises 
from  the  extraordinary  number  of  elections  to  which  it  is 
applied,  and  from  the  way  in  which  the  conventions  for  dif- 
ferent election  districts  cross  and  overlap  one  another.  A 
few  instances  may  serve  to  convey  to  the  reader  some  im- 
pression of  this  profusion  of  elections  and  intricacy  of  nomi- 
nating machinery. 

In  Europe  a  citizen  rarely  votes  more  than  twice  or  thrice 
a  year,  sometimes  less  often,  and  usually  for  only  one  person 
at  a  time.  Thus  in  England  any  householder,  say  at  Man- 
chester or  Liverpool,  votes  once  a  year  for  a  town  councillor 
(if  there  is  a  contest) ;  once  in  three  years  for  members  of  a 
school  board  (if  there  is  a  contest)  ;  once  in  four  or  five  years 
(on  an  average)  for  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons.^ 
Allowing  for  the  frequent  cases  in  which  there  is  no  municipal 
contest  in  his  ward,  he  will  not  on  an  average  vote  more  than 
once  and  a  half  times  each  year.  It  is  much  the  same  in 
Scotland,  nor  do  elections  seem  to  be  more  frequent  in  France, 
Germany,  or  Italy. 

Now  compare  the  elections  held  to  fill  offices  in  the  great 

'He  may  also  rote  once  a  year  for  goardlans  of  the  poor,  but  this 
oAce  18  usually  so  little  sought  that  the  election  excites  slight  Inter- 
est and  comparatively  few  persons  vote.  The  voting  Is  by  voting  pa* 
pers  left  at  the  voter's  house  for  hflm  to  mark.  If  he  goes  to  a  vestry 
meeting  he  may,  in  places  where  there  is  a  select  vestry,  vote  for 
Its  members. 
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State  of  Ohio,  whicli  is  fairly  typical  of  the  older  Western  or 
Middle  States.  Citizens  vote  at  the  polls  for  the  following 
five  sets  of  offices.  For  simplicity  I  take  the  case  of  a  city 
instead  of  a  rural  district,  hut  the  number  of  elective  offices 
is  nearly  the  same  in  the  latter.^ 

I.  Federal  Offices.  Election  held: — Once  in  every  four 
years — Electors  of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  Once 
in  every  two  years — ^Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States. 

II.  State  Offices.  Once  in  each  year — Member  of  the 
Board  of  Public  Works  (to  serve  for  three  years) ;  Judge  of 
the  Supreme  Court  (to  serve  for  five  years).  Once  in  two 
years — Governor  of  the  State  of  Ohio;  Lieutenant-Governor 
of  Ohio;  Secretary  of  State  of  Ohio;  Treasurer  of  Ohio;  At- 
torney-General of  Ohio;  State  Senators  (elected  in  each  Sen- 
atorial district) ;  Members  of  the  State  House  of  Representa- 
tives (elected  in  each  Representative  district).  Once  in  three 
years — State  Commissioner  of  Common  Schools;  Clerk  of 
the  Supreme  Court.  Once  in  four  years — ^Auditor  of  the 
State. 

III.  District  Offices.  Once  in  two  years — Circuit 
Judge  (to  serve  for  six  years).  Once  in  five  years — Judge  of 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  (to  serve  for  five  years).  Once 
in  ten  years — Member  of  the  State  Board  of  Equalization. 

IV.  County  Offices.  Once  in  each  year — County  Com- 
missioner (to  serve  for  three  years) ;  Infirmary  Directors  (to 
serve  for  three  years).  Once  in  two  years — County  Treasurer; 
Sheriff;  Coroner.  Once  in  three  years — County  Auditor; 
Recorder;  Surveyor;  Judge  of  Probate;  Clerk  of  Court  of 
Common  Pleas;  Prosecuting  Attorney. 

V.  City  Offices.  Once  in  each  year — Members  of  the 
Board  of  Police  Commissioners  (in  most  cities) ;  Members  of 
Board  of  Infirmary  Directors  (to  serve  for  three  years) ; 
Trustee  of  Water  Works  (to  serve  for  three  years).  Once 
in  two  years — Mayor;  City  Clerk;  Auditor  (if  any) ;  Treas- 
urer; Solicitor;  Police  Judge  (in  large  cities);  Prosecuting 

■l  have  compiled  what  foHows  from  the    Ohio  Voters*  Manual,   by 
W.  S.  CoHlns  (Cleveland,  Ohio,  1884). 
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Attorney  of  the  Police  Courts  (in  large  cities) ;  Clerk  of 
Police  Court  (in  large  cities) ;  City  Commissioner  (in  cities 
of  the  second  class) ;  Marshal  (not  in  the  largest  cities) ; 
Street  Commissioner;  Civil  Engineer  (if  elected  at  the 
polls) ;'  Fire  Surveyor  (if  elected  at  the  polls)  ;•  Superin- 
tendent of  Markets  (if  elected  at  the  polls).* 

I  have  omitted  from  the  above  list — 

All  offices  to  which  the  coxmcil  of  a  city  appoints^  because 
tiiese  are  not  conferred  by  popular  election. 

All  unpaid  elective  offices^  although  many  of  these  furnish 
opportunities  for  gain  and  influence.^ 

All  offices  which  are  found  only  in  one  or  both  of  the  two 
great  cities  of  Cincinnati  and  Cleveland. 

This  list  shows  a  total  of  seven  elections  at  the  polls  taking 
place  annually,  twenty-one  to  twenty-six  (according  to  cir- 
cumstances) taking  place  biennially,  eight  taking  place  tri- 
ennially,  two  quadrennially,  one  quinquennially,  one  decen- 
nially,— ^giving  an  average  in  round  numbers  of  twenty-two 
elections  in  each  year.  Of  course  this  does  not  mean  that  there 
are  twenty-two  separate  and  distinct  elections,  for  many  of 
the  State  offices  are  filled  up  at  one  and  the  same  election, 
aa  also  most  of  the  city  offices  at  one  and  the  same  election. 
It  means  that  there  are,  on  an  average,  twenty-two  different 
paid  offices*  which  a  voter  has  annually  to  allot  by  his  vote — 
that  is  to  say,  he  must  in  each  and  every  year  make  up  his 
mmd  as  to  the  qualifications  of  twenty-two  different  persons 
or  sets  of  persons  to  fill  certain  offices.  As  nearly  all  these 
offices  are  contested  on  political  lines,  though  the  respective 
principles  (if  any)  of  Republicans  and  Democrats  have  no 
more  to  do  with  the  disdiarge  of  the  duties  of  the  State  and 

The  city  council  has  power  to  determine  whether  these  offlcers  shall 
be  sppolnted  by  them  or  elected  at   the  polls. 

The  ward  offices  are  omitted  from  the  above  list,  because  they  are 
Qsually  unpaid,  and  the  township  offices  because  they  represent  In  the 
rnral  district  what  the  ward  offices  are  in  the  towns.  The  candidates 
tor  ward  and  township  offices  are  nominated  in  primaries. 

'If  the  unpaid  offices  were  included,  the  average  would  rise  to  about 
twenty-flve,  and  some  of  these  offices  (e,g,  that  of  Alderman)  are 
fought  on  political  lines  because  they  give  Influence  and  patronage. 
The  text  therefore  understates  the  case.  In  some  cities  the  office  of 
alderman  la  paid,  in  most  it  is  much  sought  after. 
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local  offices  than  the  respective  principles  of  Methodists  and 
Baptists^  nominations  to  them  are  made  by  the  respective 
party  organizations.  Candidates  for  all^  or  nearly  all,  the 
above  offices  are  nominated  in  conventions  composed  of  dele- 
gates from  primaries.  I  cannot  give  the  precise  number  of 
conventions,  but  there  must  be  at  least  seven  or  eight,  al- 
though one  or  two  of  these  will  not  be  held  every  year.  As 
the  areas  with  their  respective  conventions  overlap,  the  same 
primary  will  in  each  year  send  different  sets  of  delegates  to 
as  many  different  nominating  conventions,  six  or  seven  at 
least,  as  there  are  sets  of  offices  to  be  filled  up  in  that  year. 
The  number  and  names  of  the  elective  offices  differ  in  differ- 
ent States  of  the  Union,  but  the  general  features  of  the  sys- 
tem are  similar. 

Let  us  now  take  another  illustration  from  Massachusetts, 
and  regard  the  system  from  another  side  by  observing  how 
many  sets  of  delegates  a  primary  will  have  to  send  to  the 
several  nominating  conventions  which  cover  the  local  area 
to  which  the  primary  belongs.' 

A  Massachusetts  primary  will  choose  the  following  sets  of 
persons,  including  committee-men,  candidates,  and  dele- 
gates:— 

1.  Ward  and  city  committees  in  cities,  and  town  committees  In 
towns.' 

2.  In  cities,  candidates  for  common  council;  in  towns,  candidates  for 
town  offices,  i.e.  selectmen,  school  committee,  overseers  of  poor,  town 
olerk  and  treasurer,  assessors  of  taxes,  etc. 

3.  In  cities,  delegates  to  a  convention  to  nominate  city  officers. 

4.  Delegates  to  a  convention  to  nominate  county  officers. 

6.  Candidates  for  representatives  to  State  legislature,  or  delegates 
to  a  convention  to  nominate  the  same. 

6.  Delegates  to  a  convention  for  nominating  candidates  for  State 
Ssnate. 

*I  owe  the  following  list  and  the  explanatory  note  at  the  end  of  the 
volume  to  the  kindness  of  a  friend  In  Massachusetts  (Mr.  O.  Bradford 
of  Camhridge),  who  has  given  much  attention  to  the  political  methods 
of  his  country. 

'A  "town"  In  New  England  is  the  unit  of  local  government  corre- 
sponding to  the  township  of  the  Middle  and  Western  States.  It  la  a 
rural  not  an  urhan  area.    See  Chapter  XLiVIII,  ante. 
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7.  Delegates  to  a  conyention  for  nominating  candidates  tor  State 
GoTeraor'B  council. 

8.  Delegates  to  a  convention  for  nominating  candidates  for  State 
olBoei  (€,g.  GoTernor,  Lleutenant-Goyemor,  etc.) 

The  above  are  annual.    Then  every  two  years — 

9.  Delegates  to  a  congresBlonal  district  conyentlon  for  nominating 
candidates  for  representatives  to  Congress. 

Then  every  four  years — 

10.  Delegates  to  a  district  conyentlon  for  nominating  other  delegates 
(corresponding  to  the  members  of  Oongreis)  to  the  national  Presiden- 
tial Conyentlon  of  the  party;  and 

IL  Delegates  to  a  general  convention  for  nominating  four  delegates 
Mi  large  (corresponding  to  United  States  senators)  to  national  Presi- 
dential Convention.* 

In  New  York  City  there  are  usually  from  one  hundred  and 
sixty  to  two  hundred  candidates  to  be  voted  for  at  the  Novem- 
ber elections,  even  when  the  year  is  not  one  of  those  when 
presidential  electors  are  chosen ;  and  all  these  have  been  nomi- 
nated at  primaries  or  conventions.  But  I  need  not  weary 
the  reader  with  further  examples,  for  the  facts  above  stated 
are  fairly  illustrative  of  what  goes  on  over  the  whole  Union. 

It  is  hard  to  keep  one's  head  through  this  mazy  whirl  of 
offices,  elections,  and  nominating  conventions.  In  America 
itself  one  finds  few  ordinary  citizens  who  can  state  the  details 
of  the  system,  though  these  are  of  course  familiar  to  profes- 
sional politicians. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  ^European  who  contemplates 
this  organization  is  the  great  mass  of  work  it  has  to  do.  In 
Ohio,  for  instance,  there  are,  if  we  count  in  such  unpaid 
offices  as  are  important  in  the  eyes  of  politicians,  on  an  aver- 
age some  thirty  offices  to  be  filled  annually  by  election.  Pri- 
maries or  conventions  have  to  select  candidates  for  all  of  these. 
Managing  committees  have  to  organize  the  primaries,  '^nm^' 
the  conventions,  conduct  the  elections.  Here  is  ample  occupa- 
tion for  a  class  of  professional  men. 

^See  further  the  note  to  this  chapter  In  Appendix  to  this  yolume  on 
the  managing  and  nominating  party  organisations  of  Massachueetts. 
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What  are  the  results  which  one  may  expect  this  abundance 
of  ofBces  and  elections  to  produce? 

The  number  of  delegates  needed  being  large,  since  there 
are  so  many  conventions,  it  will  be  hard  to  find  an  adequate 
number  of  men  of  any  mark  or  superior  intelligence  to  act 
as  delegates.  The  bulk  will  be  persons  unlikely  to  possess, 
still  more  unlikely  to  exercise,  a  careful  or  independent  judg- 
ment. The  functions  of  delegate  being  in  the  case  of  most 
conventions  humble  and  uninteresting,  because  the  offices  are 
unattractive  to  good  men,  persons  whose  time  is  valuable  will 
not,  even  if  they  do  exist  in,  sufficient  numbers,  seek  it.  Hence 
the  best  citizens,  i.e.  the  men  of  position  and  intelligence, 
will  leave  the  field  open  to  inferior  persons  who  have  any 
private  or  personal  reason  for  desiring  to  become  delegates. 
I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  there  is  necessarily  any  evil  in 
this  as  regards  most  of  the  offices,  but  mention  the  fact  to 
explain  why  few  men  of  good  social  position  think  of  the 
office  of  delegate,  except  to  the  National  Convention  once  in 
four  years,  as  one  of  trust  or  honour. 

The  number  of  places  to  be  filled  by  election  being  very 
large,  ordinary  citizens  will  find  it  hard  to  form  an  opinion 
as  to  the  men  best  qualified  for  the  offices.  Their  minds  will 
be  distracted  among  the  multiplicity  of  places.  In  large  cities 
particularly,  where  people  know  little  about  their  neighbours, 
the  names  of  most  candidates  will  be  unknown  to  them,  and 
there  will  be  no  materials,  except  the  recommendation  of  a 
party  organization,  available  for  determining  the  respective 
fitness  of  the  candidates  put  forward  by  the  several  parties. 

Most  of  the  elected  officials  are  poorly  paid^  Of  those  above 
enumerated  in  Ohio,  none,  not  even  the  governor,  receives 
.  more  than  $4^100  (£800)  a  year,  the  majority  very  much  less. 
The  duties  of  most  offices  require  no  conspicuous  ability,  but 
can  be  discharged  by  any  honest  man  of  good  sense  and  busi- 
ness habits.  Hence  they  will  not  be  sought  by  persons  of 
ability  and  energy,  because  such  persons  can  do  better  for 
themselves  in  private  business;  it  will  be  hard  to  say  which 
of  many  candidates  is  the  best;  the  selection  will  rouse  little 
stir  among  the  people  at  large. 
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Those  who  have  had  experience  of  public  meetings  know 
that  to  make  them  go  off  well^  it  is  as  desirable  to  have  the 
proceedings  prearranged  as  it  is  to  have  a  play  rehearsed. 
You  must  select  beforehand  not  only  your  chairman,  but  also 
your  speakers.  Your  resolutions  must  be  ready  framed;  you 
must  be  prepared  to  meet  the  case  of  an  adverse  resolution 
or  hostile  amendment.  This  is  still  more  advisable  where  the 
meeting  is  intended  to  transact  some  business,  instead  of 
merely  expressing  its  opinion;  and  when  certain  persons  are 
to  be  selected  for  any  duty,  prearrangement  becomes  notmerely 
convenient  but  indispensable  in  the  int^erests  of  the  meet- 
ing itself,  and  of  the  business  which  it  has  to  despatch.  ^^Does 
not  prearrangement  practically  curtail  the  freedom  of  the 
meeting?"  Certainly  it  does.  But  the  alternative  is  con- 
fusion and  a  hasty  unconsidered  decision.  Crowds  need  to 
be  led;  if  you  do  not  lead  them  they  will  go  astray,  will  follow 
the  most  plausible  speaker,  will  break  into  fractions  and  ac- 
complish nothing.  Hence  if  a  primary  is  to  discharge  prop- 
erly its  function  of  selecting  candidates  for  oflBce  or  a  num- 
ber of  delegates  to  a  nominating  convention,  it  is  necessary 
to  have  a  list  of  candidates  or  delegates  settled  beforehand. 
And  for  the  reasons  already  given,  the  more  numerous  the 
offices  and  the  delegates,  and  the  less  important  the  duties 
they  have  to  discharge,  so  much  the  more  necessary  is  it  to 
have  such  lists  settled;  and  so  much  the  more  likely  to  be 
accepted  by  those  present  is  the  list  proposed. 

The  reasons  have  already  been  stated  which  make  the  list 
of  candidates  put  forth  by  a  primary  or  by  a  nominating  con- 
vention carry  great  weight  with  the  voters.  They  are  the 
chosen  standard-bearers  of  the  party.  A  European  may  re- 
mark that  the  citizens  are  not  bound  by  the  nomination ;  they 
may  still  vote  for  whom  they  will.  If  a  bad  candidate  is 
nominated,  he  may  be  passed  over.  That  is  easy  enough 
where,  as  in  England,  there  are  only  one  or  two  offices  to  be 
filled  at  an  election,  where  these  few  offices  are  important 
enough  to  excite  general  interest,  and  where  therefore  the 
candidates  are  likely  to  be  men  of  mark.  But  in  America  the 
offices  are  numerous,  they  are  mostly  unimportant,  and  the 
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candidates  are  usually  obscure.  Accordingly  guidance  is 
eagerly  welcomed,  and  the  party  as  a  whole  votes  for  the 
person  who  receives  the  party  nomination  from  the  organiza- 
tion authorized  to  express  the  party  view.  Hence  the  high 
importance  attached  to  ^'getting  the  nomination^';  hence  the 
care  bestowed*  on  constructing  the  nominating  machinery; 
hence  the  need  for  prearranging  the  lists  of  delegates  to  be 
submitted  to  the  primary^  and  of  candidates  to  come  before 
the  convention. 

I  have  sought  in  these  chapters  firstly  to  state  how  the 
nominating  machine  is  constituted,  and  what  work  it  has 
to  do,  then  to  suggest  some  of  the  consequences  which  the 
quantity  and  nature  of  that  work  may  be  expected  to  entail. 
We  may  now  go  on  to  see  how  the  work  turns  out  in  practice 
to  be  done. 


CHAPTER  LXII 

HOW  THE  MAOHINE  WORKS 

Nothing  seems  fairer  or  more  conformable  to  the  genius 
of  democratic  institutions  than  the  system  I  have  described, 
whereby  the  choice  of  party  candidates  for  office  is  vested  in 
the  mass  of  the  party  itself.  The  existence  of  a  method  which 
selects  the  candidate  likely  to  command  the  greatest  support  V 
prevents  the  dissension  and  consequent  waste  of  strength  which  *^ ' 
the  appearance  of  rival  candidates  of  the  same  party  involves; 
while  the  popular  character  of  that  method  excludes  the  dic- 
tation of  a  clique,  and  recognizes  the  sovereignty  of  the  people. 
It  is  a  method  simple,  imiform^  and  agreeable  throughout  to 
its  leading  principle. 

To  understand  how  it  actually  works  one  must  distinguish 
between  two  kinds  of  constituencies  or  voting  areas.  One 
kind  is  to  be  f  oimd  in  the  great  cities — ^places  whose  popula- 
tion exceeds,  speaking  roughly,  100,000  souls,  of  which  there 
are  more  than  thirty  in  the  Union.  The  other  kind  includes 
constituencies  in  small  cities  and  rural  districts.  What  T 
have  to  say  will  refer  chiefly  to  the  Northern  States — i.e.  the 
former  Free  States,  because  the  phenomena  of  the  Southern 
States  are  still  exceptional,  owing  to  the  vast  population  of 
ignorant  negroes,  among  whom  the  whites,  or  rather  the  better 
sort  of  whites,  still  stand  as  an  aristocracy. 

The  tests  by  which  one  may  try  the  results  of  the  system 
of  selecting  candidates  are  two.  Is  the  choice  of  candidates 
for  office  really  free — %.e.  does  it  represent  the  unbiassed 
wish  and  mind  of  the  voters  generally  ?  Are  the  offices  filled 
by  good  men,  men  of  probity  and  capacity  sufficient  for  the 
duties? 
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In  the  country  generally,  i,e.  in  the  rural  diBtricts  and  small 
cities,  both  these  tests  are  tolerably  well  satisfied.  It  is  true 
that  many  of  the  voters  do  not  attend  the  primaries.  The 
selection  of  delegates  and  candidates  is  left  to  be  made  by 
that  section  of  the  population  which  chiefly  interests  itself 
in  politics;  and  in  this  section  local  attorneys  and  oflSce- 
seekers  have  much  influence.  /The  persons  who  seek  the  post 
of  delegate,  as  well  as  those  who  seek  office,  are  seldom  the 
most  energetic  and  intelligent  citizens;  but  that  is  because 
these  men  have  something  better  to  do.  /  An  observer  from 
Europe  who  looks  to  see  men  of  rank  and  culture  holding 
the  same  place  in  State  and  local  government  as  they  do  in 
England,  especially  rural  England,  or  in  Italy,  or  even  in 
parts  of  rural  France  and  Switzerjand/(one  cannot  explain 
these  things  except  by  comparisons),  will  be  disappointed. 
But  democracies  must  be  democratic.  Equality  will  have  its 
perfect  work ;  and  you  cannot  expect  citizens  who  are  pervaded 
by  its  spirit  to  go  cap  in  hand  to  their  richer  neighbours 
begging  them  to  act  as  delegates,  or  city  or  county  officials, 
or  congressmen.  This  much  may  be  said,  that  although 
there  is  in  America  no  difference  of  rank  in  the  European 
sense,  superior  wealth  or  intelligence  does  not  prejudice  a 
man's  candidature,  and  in  most  places  improves  its  chances.  If 
such  men  are  not  commonly  chosen,  it  is  for  the  same  reason 
which  makes  them  cojnparatively  scarce  among  the  town- 
coimcillors  of  English  municipalities. 
In  these  primaries  and  conventions  the  business  is  always 
J  prearranged — ^that  is  to  say,  the  local  party  committees  come 
prepared  with  their  list  of  delegates  or  candidates.  This  list 
is  usually,  but  not  invariably,  accepted,  or  if  serious  oppo- 
sition appears,  alterations  may  be  made  to  disarm  it  and 
preserve  the  unity  of  the  party.  The  delegates  and  candi- 
dates chosen  are  generally  the  members  of  the  local  com- 
mittee, their  friends  or  creatures.  /  Except  in  very  small 
places,  they  are  rarely  the  best  men.  /  But  neither  are  they 
the  worst.  In  moderately-sized  communities  men's  charac- 
ters are  known  and  the  presence  of  a  bad  man  in  office  brings 
on  his  fellow-citizens  evils  which  they  are  not  too  numerous 
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to  feel  individually.  Hence  tolerable  nominations  are  made, 
the  general  sentiment  of  the  locality  is  not  outraged;  and 
although  the  nominating  machinery  is  worked  rather  in  the 
name  of  the  people  than  by  the  people,  the  people  are  willing 
to  have  it  so,  knowing  that  they  can  interfere  if  necessary 
to  prevent  serious  harm. 

In  large  cities  the  results  are  different  because  the 
comstances  are  different.    We  find  there,  besides  the  conditions 
previously  enumerated,  viz.  numerous  offices,  frequent  elec-     u 
tions,  universal  suffrage,  an  absence  of  stimulating  isaues,    7^C( 
three  others  of  great  mioment — 

A  vast  population  of  i^orant  immi 

The  leading  men  all  intensely  occupied  with  business. 

Communities  so  large  that  people  know  little  of  one 
another,  and  that  the  interest  of  each  individual  in  good 
government  is  comparatively  small. 

Any  one  can  see  how  these  conditions  affect  the  problem. 
The  immigrants  vote,  that  is,  they  obtain  votes  after  three 
or  four  years*  residence  at  most,  and  often  less,  but  they  are 
not  fit  for  the  suffrage.*  They  know  nothing  of  the  institu- 
tions of  the  country,  of  its  statesmen,  of  its  political  issues. 
Neither  from  Germany  nor  from  Ireland  do  they  bring  much 
knowledge  of  the  methods  of  free  government,  and  from  Ire- 
land they  bring  a  suspicion  of  all  government.  Incompetent 
to  give  an  intelligent  vote,  but  soon  finding  that  their  vote 
has  a  value,  they  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  party  organizations, 
whose  officers  enrol  them  in  their  lists,  and  undertake  to  fetch 
them  to  the  polls.  I  was  taken  to  watch  the  process  of  ad- 
mitting to  citizenship  in  New  York.  Droves  of  squalid  men, 
who  looked  as  if  they  had  just  emerged  from  an  emigrant 
flhip,  and  had  perhaps  done  so  only  a  few  weeks  before,  for 
the  law  prescribing  a  certain  term  of  residence  is  frequently 
violated,  were  brought  up  to  a  magistrate  by  the  ward  ag6nt 
of  the  party  which  had  captured  them,  declared  their  al- 
legiance to  the  United  States,  and  were  forthwith  placed 
on  the  roll.     Such  a  sacrifice  of  common  sense  to  abstract 

'Federal  law  prescribes  a  residence  of  five  years  as  the  pre-requlsite 
for  naturalization,  but  the  term  which  enables  a  vote  to  be  acquired  la 
often  shorter  under  State  laws. 
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principles  has  seldom  been  made  by  any  comitry.  Nobody 
pretends  that  such  persons  are  fit  for  civic  duty,  or  will  be 
dangerous  if  kept  for  a  time  in  pupilage,  but  neither  party 
will  incur  the  odium  of  proposing  to  exclude  them.  The  real 
reason  for  admitting  them,  besides  democratic  theory,  was 
that  the  party  which  ruled  New  York  expected  to  gain  their 
votes.*  It  is  an  afterthought  to  argue  that  they  will  sooner 
become  good  citizens  by  being  immediately  made  full  citizens. 
A  stranger  must  not  presume  to  say  that  the  Americans  have 
been  imprudent,  but  he  may  doubt  whether  the  possible  ulti- 
mate gain  compensates  the  direct  and  certain  danger. 
Lin  these  great  transatlantic  cities,  population  is  far  less 
ttled  and  permanent  than  in  the  cities  of  Europe.  In 
New  York,  Brooklyn,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  San  Francisco,  a 
very  small  part  of  the  inhabitants  are  natives  of  the  city, 
or  have  resided  in  it  for  twenty  years. /Hence  they  know  but 
little  of  one  another,  or  even  of  tiiose  who  would  in  Europe 
be  called  the  leading  men.  There  are  scarcely  any  old 
families,  families  associated  with  the  city,*  whose  name  recom- 
mends one  of  their  scions  to  the  confidence  of  their  fellow- 
citizens.  There  are  few  persons  who  have  had  any  chance 
of  becoming  generally  known,  except  through  their  wealth; 
and  the  wealthy  have  neither  time  nor  taste  for  political  work. 
Political  work  is  a  bigger  and  heavier  affair  than  in  small 
communities:  hence  ordinary  citizens  cannot  attend  to  it  in 
addition  to  their  regular  business.  Moreover,  tiie  population 
is  so  large  that  an  individual  citizen  feels  himself  a  drop 
in  the  ocean.  His  power  of  affecting  public  affairs  by  his  own 
intervention  seems  insignificant.  His  pecuniary  loss  through 
over-taxation,  or  jobbery,  or  malversation,  is  trivial  in  com- 
parison with  the  trouble  of  trying  to  prevent  such  evils. 

As  party  machinery  is  in  great  cities  most  easily  perverted, 
80  the  temptation  to  pervert  it  is  there  strongest,  because  the 
prizes  are  great.    The  offices  are  well  paid,  the  patronage  is 

*At  one  time  a  speedy  admlsBlon  to  citlzeoBhlp  was  adopted  as  an 
Indacement  to  immigrants;  but  this  motive  has  ceased  to  have  force 
in  most  States. 

*In  New  York  and  Boston  a  few  such  families  still  exist,  but  their 
members  do  not  often  enter  "politics." 
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large,  the  opportunities  for  jobs,  commissions  on  contracts,  . 
picldngB,  and  even  stealings,  are  enormous.    Hence  it  is  well  / 
worQi  the  while  of  unscrupulous  men  to  gain  control  of  Hiy 
machinery  hy  which  these  prizes  may  be  won/  -^ 

Such  men,  the  professiopftl  pnlit^m'flTin  of  the  great  cities, 
have  two  objects  in  view.  One  is  to  seize  the  local  city  and 
county  offices.  A  great  city  of  course  controls  the  county  in  / 
which  it  is  situate.  The  other  is  so  to  command  the  local 
party  vote  as  to  make  good  terms  with  the  party  managers 
of  the  State,  and  get  from  them  a  share  in  State  offices,  to- 
gether with  such  legislation  as  is  desired  from  the  State  legis- 
lature, and  similarly  to  make  good  terms  with  the  Federal 
party  managers,  thus  securing  a  share  in  Federal  offices,  and 
the  means  of  influencing  legislation  in  Congress.  How  do 
the  city  professionals  move  towards  these  objects?  ^.^r.^-— . 

There  are  two  stages  in  an  election  campaign.  The  first 
is  to  nominate  the  candidates  you  desire:  the  second  to  carryV"^ 
them  at  Itepolls.  The  first  of  these  is  often  the  more  im-  f 
portanty  beSuse  in  many  cities  the  party  majority  inclines 
BO  decidedly  one  way  or  the  other  {e.g.  New  York  City  is 
steadily  Democratic,  Philadelphia  Republican),  that  nomi- 
nation is  in  the  case  of  the  dominant  party  equivalent  to 
election.  Now  to  nominate  your  candidates  you  must,  above 
all  other  things,  secure  the  primaries.  They  require  and 
deserve  unsparing  exertion,  for  everything  turns  upon  them. 

The  first  thing  is  to  have  the  kind  of  primary  you  want. 
Now  the  composition  of  a  primary  is  determined  by  the  roll 
or  ''check  list,''  as  it  is  called,  of  ward  voters  entitled  to 
appear  in  it.  This  is  prepared  by  the  managing  committee 
of  the  ward,  who  are  naturally  desirous  to  have  on  it  only 
Buch  men  as  they  can  trust  or  control.  They  are  aided  in 
securing  this  by  the  rules  requiring  members  to  be  admitted 
by  the  votes  of  those  already  on  the  list,  and  exacting  from 
persons  admitted  a  pledge  to  obey  the  committee,  and  abide 

^Althoui^  wluit  l8  here  stated  Is  generally  true  of  Machines  In  large 
cities,  there  may  be,  even  in  such  cities,  districts  inhabited  by  well- 
to-do  people.  In  which  the  political  organizations,  being  composed  of 
men  of  good  character  and  standing,  are  honestly  worked.  The  so- 
called  "brownatone  districts"  in  New  York  City  have,  I  belleye,  good 
Machines. 
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by  the  party  nominations.^  Men  of  independent  temper  often 
refuse  this  pledge,  and  are  excluded  Many  of  the  ward  voters 
do  not  apply  for  admission.  Of  those  who  do  not  apply  and 
take  the  pledge,  some  can  be  plausibly  rejected  by  the  pri- 
mary on  the  ground  that  they  have  on  some  recent  occasion 
failed  to  vote  the  party  ticket.  Thus  it  is  easy  for  an  active 
committee  to  obtain  a  subservient  primary,  composed  of  per- 
sons in  sympathy  with  it  or  obedient  to  it.  In  point  of  fact 
the  rolls  of  membership  of  many  primaries  are  largely  bogus 
rolls.  Names  of  former  members  are  kept  on  when  these 
men  have  left  the  district  or  died :  names  are  put  on  of  men 
who  do  not  belong  to  the  district  at  all,  and  both  sets  of 
names  are  so  much  ^Voting  stock,''  applicable  at  the  will  and 
needs  of  the  local  party  managers,  who  can  admit  the  latter 
to  vote,  and  recognize  men  personating  the  former.  In  fact, 
^  their  control  of  the  lists  enables  them  to  have  practically 
whatevef  primary  they  desire.' 

*rhe  rules  of  tha  Tammany  Hall  (Democratic)  organization  in  New 
York  City  have,  for  many  years  past,  made  the  consent  of  a  majority 
of  the  members  of  each  primary  necessary  to  the»admission  of  a  new 
member.  A  similar  system  seems  to  have  been  adopted  by  the  Repub- 
lican party  in  that  city.  **The  organization  of  the  twenty-four  Repub- 
lican primaries  (one  for  each  Assembly  district)  is  as  complicated,  and 
the  access  to  membership  as  difficult,  as  that  of  any  private  club.  The 
name  of  the  applicant  must  be  posted  on  a  bulletin,  and  there  stand 
until  the  next  monthly  meeting  before  it  can  even  go  to  the  com- 
mittee on  admissions.  If  favourably  reported,  it  must  yet  gain  a 
majority 'of  those  present  at  a  monthly  meeting  of  the  primary;  a 
result  quite  problematical,  if  the  pliant  obedience  of  the  candidate  is 
not  made  clear,  or  if  he  is  not  a  member  of  the  faction  or  the  follower 
of  the  boss  dominant  in  his  primary;  and  his  application  must  be  to 
the  primary  of  his  district.  If  he  secures  a  majority  he  must  yet  not 
only  take  in  substance  the  old  Tammany  pledge,  'to  obey  all  orders  of 
the  general  committee'  (whose  action  is  secret),  and  'to  support  all 
nominations  approved  by  that  committee.'  but  he  mu^t  also  bind  him- 
self not  to  Join  any  organization  which  does  not  recognize  the  author- 
ity of  the  primary  association  he  seeks  to  Join!  This  is,  of  course,  in- 
tended to  prevent  all  movements  for  reform.  If  elected,  he  may  at 
any  time  be  expelled  by  a  majority  of  the  members  at  any  meeting  of 
the  association  if  he  is  held  to  have  violated  any  of  those  pledges. 
After  an  expulsion  he  can  get  back  only  by  a  vote  of  the  primary. 
Such  is  the  liberty  of  a  member.  The  servile  conditions  of  member- 
ship have  repelled  the  better  elass  of  citizens." — Mr.  D.  B.  Eaton,  in 
4fner.  Cyclop,  of  PoHt,  Sdenee,  art.  "Primary  Elections."  The  Re- 
publicans have,  however,  within  the  last  four  years  reformed  this 
system. 

*In  1880  it  was  computed  that  out  of  58,000  Republican  voters  in  New 
York  City  not  more  than  6000,  or  8000  at  most,  were  menlbers  of  tho 
Republicaii  organisation,  and  entitled  to  vote  in  a  primary. 
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The  next  thing  is  to  get  the  delegates  chosen  whom  you 
wiih  for.  The  committee  when  it  summons  the  primary  v 
settles  in  secret  conclave  the  names  of  the  delegates  to  be  ^ 
proposed,  of  course  selecting  men  it  can  trust,  particularly 
cffioe-holders  bound  to  the  party  which  has  put  them  in,  and 
**workers"  whom  the  prospect  of  office  will  keep  faithful. 
When  the  meeting  assembles  a  chairman  is  suggested  by  the 
committee  and  usually  accepted.  Then  the  list  of  delegates^ 
which  the  committee  has  brought  down  cut  and  dry,  is  put 
forward.  If  the  meeting  is  entirely  com^^osed  of  professionals, 
office-holders,  and  their  friends,  it  is  accepted  without  debate. 
If  opponents  are  present,  they  may  propose  other  names,  but 
the  official  majority  is  almost  always  sufficient  to  carry  the 
official  list,  and  the  chairman  is  prepared  to  exert,  in  favour 
of  his  friends,  his  power  of  ruling  points  of  order-  In  extreme 
cases  a  disturbance  will  be  got  up,  in  the  midst  of  which  the 
diairman  may  plausibly  declare  the  official  list  carried,  or  the 
meeting  is  adjourned  in  the  hope  that  the  opposition  will  not  K 
be  at  the  trouble  of  coming  next  time,  a  hope  likely  to  be  real- 
ized, if  the  opposition  consists  of  respectable  citizens  who  dis- 
hke  spending  an  evening  in  such  company. '  Sometimes  the 
professionals  will  bring  in  roughs  from  other  districts  to  shout 
down  opponents,  and  if  necessary  threaten  them  with  vio- 
lence. One  way  or  another  the  "official"  or  committee^s  list  ^^  . 
of  delegates  is  almost  invariably  carried. 

The  scene  now  shifts  to  the  Nominating  Convention,  which 
i»  also  summoned  by  the  appropriate  committee.     When  it     r 
IB  "called  to  order"  a  temporary  chairman  is  installed,  the 
importance  of  whose  position  consists  in  his  having  (usually) 
the  naming  of  a  committee  on  credentials,  or  contested  seats, 

The  numbers  present  In  a  primary  are  sometimes  very  small.  "At 
the  last  Republican  primaries  in  New  York  Oity  only  8  per  cent,  of  the 
Republican  electors  took  part.  In  only  eight  out  of  twenty-four  dis- 
tricts did  the  percentage  exceed  10,  in  some  it  was  as  low  as  2  per 
MBt  In  the  Twenty-first  Assembly  District  Tammany  Primary,  116 
delegates,  to  choose  an  Assembly  candidate,  were  elected  by  less  than 
fiftf  voters.  In  the  Sixth  Assembly  District  County  Democracy  Pri- 
■ary,  less  than  7  per  cent,  of  the  Democratic  voters  took  part,  and  of 
thoM  who  did,  sixty-nine  in  number,  nearly  one-fourth  were  election 
olBcers,  Hie  primary  was  held  in  a  careless  way  in  a  saloon  whllo 
ctrd-playins  waa  going  on."— Mr.  A.  C.  Bernheim  in  Pol,  Scienoe  Qutu^ 
tefi9  for  March,  1B88. 
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which  examines  the  titles  of  the  delegates  from  the  various 
primaries  to  vote  in  the  convention.  Being  himself  in  the 
interest  of  the  professionals,  he  names  a  committee  in  their 
interest,  and  this  committee  does  what  it  can  to  exclude  dele- 
gates who  are  suspected  of  an  intention  to  oppose  the  candi- 
dates whom  the  professionals  have  prearranged.  The  prima- 
ries have  almost  always  been  so  carefully  packed,  and  so  skil- 
fully "run,"  that  a  majority  of  trusty  delegates  have  been 
secured;  but  sometimes  a  few  primaries  have  sent  delegates 
belonging  to  another  faction  of  the  party,  or  to  some  inde- 
pendent section  of  the  party,  and  then  there  may  be  trouble. 
Occasionally  two  sets  of  delegates  appear,  each  claiming  to 
represent  their  primary.  The  dispute  generally  ends  by  the 
exclusion  of  the  Independents  or  of  the  hostile  faction,  the 
committee  discovering  a  flaw  in  their  credentials,  but  some- 
times, though  rarely,  the  case  is  so  clear  that  they  mu8[t  be 
admitted.  In  doubtful  cases  a  partisan  chairman  is  valuable, 
for,  as  it  is  expressed,  "he  is  a  solid  8  to  7  man  all  the  time." 
When  the  credentials  have  been  examined  the  convention  is 
deemed  to  be  duly  organized,  a  permanent  chairman  is  ap- 
pointed, and  the  business  of  nominating  candidates  proceeds. 
A  spokesman  of  the  professionals  proposes  A.  B.  in  a  speech, 
dwelling  on  his  services  to  the  party.  If  the  convention  has 
been  properly  packed,  he  is  nominated  by  acclamation.  If 
tliere  be  a  rival  faction  represented,  or  if  independent  citizens 
who  dislike  him  have  been  sent  up  by  some  primary  which 
the  professionals  have  failed  to  secure,  another  candidate  is 
proposed  and  a  vote  taken.  Here  also  there  is  often  room  for 
a  partial  chairman  to  influence  the  result;  here,  as  in  the 
primary,  a  tumult  or  a  hocus  pocus  may  in  extreme  cases  be 
got  up  to  enable  the  chairman  to  decide  in  favour  of  his 
allies. 

Americans  are,  however,  so  well  versed  in  the  rules  which 
govern  public  meetings,  and  so  prepared  to  encounter  all  sorts 
of  tricks,  that  the  managers  do  not  consider  success  certain 
unless  they  have  a  majority  behind  them.  This  they  almost 
certainly  have;  at  least  it  reflects  discredit  on  their  handling 
of  the  primaries  if  they  have  not.    The  chief  hope  of  an  oppo- 
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ution,  therefore,  is  not  to  carry  its  own  candidate,  but  bo  to 
frighten  the  professionals  as  to  make  them  abandon  theirs, 
and  substitute  some  less  objectionable  name.  The  candidate 
chosen,  who,  ninety-nine  times  out  of  a  hundred,  is  the  person 
predetermined  by  the  managers,  becomes  the  party  nominee, 
entitled  to  the  support  of  the  whole  party.  He  has  received 
''the  regular  nomination.^'  If  there  are  other  ofSces  whereto 
nominations  have  to  be  made,  the  convention  goes  on  to  these, 
which  being  despatched,  it  adjourns  and  disappears  forever. 

I  once  witnessed  such  a  convention,  a  State  convention,  held 
at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  by  the  Democrats  of  New  York  State,  at 
that  time  under  the  control  of  the  Tammany  Bing  of  New 
York  City.  The  most  prominent  figure  was  the  famous  Mr. 
William  M.  Tweed,  then  in  the  zenith  of  his  power.  There 
vas,  however,  little  or  nothing  in  the  public  proceedings  from 
which  an  observer  could  learn  anything  of  the  subterranean 
forces  at  work.  During  the  morning  a  tremendous  coming 
and  going,  and  chattering  and  clattering  of  crowds  of  men 
who  looked  at  once  sordid  and  flashy,  faces  shrewd  but  mean, 
and  sometimes  brutal,  vulgar  figures  in  good  coats  forming 
into  small  groups  and  talking  eagerly,  and  then  dissolving  to 
form  fresh  groups,  a  universal  camaraderie,  with  no  touch  of 
friendship  about  it;  something  between  a  betting-ring  and 
the  flags  outside  the  Liverpool  Exchange.  It  reminded  one 
of  the  swarming  of  bees  in  tree  boughs,  a  ceaseless  humming 
and  buzzing  which  betokens  immense  excitement  over  pro- 
ceedings which  the  bystander  does  not  comprehend.  After 
some  hours  all  this  settled  down ;  the  meeting  was  duly  organ- 
ized; speeches  were  made,  all  dull  and  thinly  declamatory, 
except  one  by  an  eloquent  Irishman ;  the  candidates  for  State 
offices  were  proposed  and  carried  by  acclamation ;  and  the  busi- 
ness ended.  Everything  had  evid^itly  been  prearranged ;  and 
the  discontented,  if  any  there  were,  had  been  talked  over  dur- 
ing the  swarming  hours. 

After  each  of  the  greater  conventions  it  is  usual  to  hold 
(Hie  or  more  public  gatherings,  at  which  the  candidates  chosen 
ire  solemnly  adopted  by  the  crowd  present,  and  rousing 
speeches  are  delivered.    Such  a  gathering  is  called  a  ''ratifica- 


tiOTi"  meeting.  It  has  no  practical  importance,  being,  of 
coura57TittBintefl~OTSly  by  those  prepared  to  support  the  nom- 
inations made.  The  candidate  is  now  launchedj  and  what  re- 
mains is  to  win  the  election. 

The  above  may  be  Ibought,  ae  it  is  thought  by  many  Ameri- 
cans, a  traveety  of  popular  choice.'  Observing  the  forms  of 
eonsulting  the  voters,  it  Bubstantially  ignores  them,  and  forces 
on  them  persons  whom  tliey  do  not  know,  and  would  dislike 
'  -if  they  knew  them.  It  subatitutes  for  the  party  voters  gen- 
erally a  small  number  of  profesaionals  and  their  creatures, 
extracts  prearranged  nominations  from  packed  meetings,  and 
calls  this  consulting  the  pleasure  of  the  sovereign  people. 

Yet  every  feature  of  the  Machine  is  the  result  of  patent 
causes.  The  elective  offices  are  bo  numerous  that  ordinary 
citizens  cannot  watch  them,  and  cease  to  care  who  gets  them. 
The  conventions  come  so  often  that  busy  men  cannot  serve 
in  them.  The  minor  offices  are  so  unattractive  that  able  men 
do  not  stand  for  them.  The  primary  lists  are  so  contrived 
that  only  .1  fraction  of  the  party  get  on  them;  and  of  this 
fraction  many  are  too  lazy  or  too  busy  or  too  careless  to  at- 
tend. The  mass  of  the  voters  are  ignorant ;  knowing  nothing 
about  the  personal  merits  of  the  candidates,  they  are  ready  to 
follow  their  leaders  like  sheep.  Even  the  better  class,  how- 
ever they  may  grumble,  are  swayed  by  the  inveterate  habit 
of  party  loyalty,  and  prefer  a  bad  candidate  of  their  own  party 
to  a  (probably  no  better)  candidate  of  the  other  party.  It 
is  less  trouble  to  put  up  with  impure  officials,  costly  city  gov- 
ernment, a  jobbing  State  legislature,  an  inferior  sort  of  con- 
gressman, than  to  sacrifice  one's  own  business  in  the  effort 
to  set  things  right.  Thus  the  Machine  works  on,  and  grinds 
out  places,  power,  and  opportunities  for  illicit  gain  to  those 
who  manage  it. 

'OovernoT  ComeU  wrote  In  1871  (belag  then  chaJmun  of  the  Repab- 
Ilcui  Stftte  Committee)  at  the  prtmarleB  of  New  York  CItr.  ~Tbe  elM- 
tloiu  of  delfgate*  in  dmtIj  all  ol  the  dlitrlcta  wero  mare  faroM.* 


CHAPTEB  LXIII 

RINGS  AND  BOSSES 

This  is  the  external  aspect  of  the  Machine ;  these  the  phe« 
nomena  which  a  visitor  taken  round  to  see  a  number  of  Pri- 
maries and  Nominating  -Conventions  would  record.  But  the 
reader  will  ask^  How  is  the  Machine  run  ?  What  are  the  inner 
springs  that  move  it?  What  is  the  source  of  the  power  the 
committees  wield  ?  What  force  of  cohesion  keeps  leaders  and 
followers  together?  What  kind  of  government  prevails  among 
this  army  of  professional  politicians  ? 

The  source  of  power  and  the  cohesive  force  is  the  desire 
for  oflSce^  and  for  office  as  a  means  of  gain.  This  one  cause 
is  sufBcient  to  account  for  everything,  when  it  acts,  as  it  does 
in  these  cities,  under  the  condition  of  the  suffrage  of  a  host 
of  ignorant  and  pliable  voters. 

Those  who  in  great  cities  form  the  committees  and  work  k 
the  machine  are  persons  whose  chief  aim  in  life  is  to  make 
their  living  by  office.  Such  a  man  generally  begins  by  acquir- 
ing influence  among  a  knot  of  voters  who  live  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood, or  work  under  the  same  employer,  or  frequent  the 
same  grog-shop  or  beer-saloon,  which  perhaps  he  keeps  him- 
self. He  becomes  a  member  of  his  primary,  attends  regu- 
larly, attaches  himself  to  some  leader  in  that  body,  and  is 
forward  to  render  service  by  voting  as  his  leader  wishes,  and 
by  doing  duty  at  elections.  He  has  entered  the  large  and 
active  class  called  technically  ^^woricers,"  or  more  affection- 
ately, '^the  Boys."  Soon  he  becomes  conspicuous  in  the  pri- 
mary, being  recognized  as  controlling  the  votes  of  others — 

'<  owning  them"  is  the  technical  term — and  is  chosen  a  dele- 
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gate  to  a  convention.  Loyalty  to  the  party  there  and  con- 
tinued service  at  elections  mark  him  out  for  further  promotion. 
He  is  appointed  to  some  petty  of&ce  in  one  of  the  city  depart- 
ments, and  presently  is  himself  nominated  for  an  elective 
office.  By  this  time  he  has  also  found  his  way  on  to  the  iisard. 
com^iittee^  whence  by  degrees  he  rises  to  sit  on  the  central 
committee,  having  carefully  nursed  his  local  connection  and 
surrounded  himself  with  a  band  of  adherents,  who  are  called 
his  "heelers,"  and  whose  loyalty  to  him  in  the  primary,  se- 
cured by  the  hope  of  "something  good,"  gives  weight  to  his 
words.  Once  a  member  of  the  central  committee  he  discovers 
what  everybody  who  gets  on  in  the  world  discovers  sooner  or 
later,  by  how  few  persons  the  world. is  governed.  He  is  one 
of  a  small  knot  of  persons  who  pull  the  wires  for  the  whole 
city,  controlling  the  primaries,  selecting  candidates,  "run- 
ning" conventions,  organizing  elections,  treating  on  behalf  of 
the  party  in  the  ciiy  with  the  leaders  of  the  party  in  the  State. 
Each  of  this  knot,  which  is  probably  smaller  than  the  com- 
mittee, because  every  committee  includes  some  ciphers  put  on 
to  support  a  leader,  and  which  may  include  one  or  two  strong 
men  not  on  the  committee,  has  acquired  in  his  upward  course 
a  knowledge  of  men  and  their  weaknesses,  a  familiarity  with 
the  wheels,  shafts,  and  bands  of  the  party  machine,  together 
with  a  skill  in  working  it.  Each  can  command  some  pri- 
maries, each  has  attached  to  himself  a  group  of  dependants 
who  owe  some  place  to  him,  or  hope  for  some  place  from  him. 
The  aim  of  the  knot  is  not  only  to  get  good  posts  for  them- 
selves, but  to  rivet  their  yoke  upon  the  city  by  garrisoning 
the  departments  with  their  own  creatures  and  so  controlling 
elections  to  the  State  legislature  that  they  can  procure  such 
statutes  as  they  desire,  and  prevent  the  passing  of  statutes 
likely  to  expose  or  injure  them.  They  cement  their  dominion 
by  combination,  each  placing  his  influence  at  the  disposal 
of  the  others,  and  settle  all  important  measures  in  secret  con- 
clave. 

Such  a  combination  is  called  a  "B^^^^^ 

The  power  of  such  a  combinatfonis  immense,  for  it  rami- 
fies over  the  whole  city.    There  are,  in  New  York  City,  for 
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instance,  over  ten  thousand  persons  employed  by  the  city 
anthoritieB,  all  dismissible  by  their  superiors  at  short  notice 
and  without  cause  assigned.  There  are  two  thousand  five 
hnndred  persons  employed  in  the  Custom-House,  Post-Office, 
and  other  branches  of  the  Federal  service,  most  of  whom  are 
similarly  dismissible  by  the  proper  Federal  authority;^  and 
there  are  also  State  servants,  responsible  to  and  dismissible  by 
the  State  authority.  If  the  same  party  happens  to  be  supreme 
in  city  politics,  in  the  Federal  government,  and  in  the  State 
government,  all  this  army  of  employes  is  expected  to  work 
for  the  party  leaders  of  the  city,  in  city  primaries,  conventions, 
and  elections,  and  is  virtually  amenable  to  the  orders  of  these 
leaders.*  If  the  other  party  holds  the  reins  of  Federal  gov- 
ernment, or  of  both  the  Federal  government  and  State  govern- 
ment, then  the  city  wirepullers  have  at  any  rate  their  own 
ten  thousand  or  more,  while  other  thousands  swell  the  army 
of  "workers"  for  the  opposite  party.  Add  those  who  expect  to 
get  offices,  and  it  will  be  seen  how  great  and  how  disciplined 
a  force  is  available  to  garrison  the  city,  and  how  effective  it 
becomes  under  strict  discipline.  Yet  it  is  not  larger  than  is 
needed,  for  the  work  is  heavy.  Tantae  molts  erat  Romanam 
condere  gentem. 

In  a  Bing  there  is  usually  some  one  person  who  holds  > 
more  strings  in  his  hand  than  do  the  others.  Like  them,  he 
has  worked  himself  up  to  power  from  small  beginnings,  gradu- 
ally extending  the  range  of  his  influence  over  the  mass  of 
workers,  and  knitting  close  bonds  with  influential  men  outside 
as  well  as  inside  politics,  perhaps  with  great  financiers  or  rail- 
way magnates,  whom  he  can  oblige,  and  who  can  furnish  him 
with  funds.  At  length  his  superior  skill,  courage,  and  force 
of  will  make  him,  as  such  gifts  always  do  make  their  pos- 
sessor, dominant  among  his  fellows.  An  army  led  by  a  coim- 
cil  seldom  conquers :  it  must  have  a  conmiander-in-chief ,  who 
settles  disputes,  decides  in  emergencies,  inspires  fear  or  at- 
tachment.   The  head  of  the  Bing  is  such  a  general.    He  dis- 

'Ur.  Domum  B.  Eaton,  late  one  of  the  Federal  Civil  Service  Gom- 
Biisionera,  In  article  "Primary,"  in  the  Amer.  Cyclop,  of  PolU,  Science. 

'Assuming,  as  one  usually  may,  that  the  city  leaders  are  on  good 
terms  with  the  Federal  and  State  party  managers. 
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penses  places^  rewards  the  loyal^  punishes  the  mutinous,  con- 
cocts schemes,  negotiates  treaties.  He  generally  avoids  pub* 
licity,  preferring  the  substance  to  the  pomp  of  power,  and  is 
all  the  more  dangerous  because  he  sits^  like  a  spider,  hidden  in 
the  midst  of  his  web.    He  is  a  Boss. 

Although  the  career  I  have  sketched  is  that  whereby  most 
Bosses  have  risen  to  greatness,  some  attain  it  by  a  shorter 
path.  There  have  been  brilliant  instances  of  persons  stepping 
at  once  on  to  the  higher  rungs  of  the  ladder  in  virtue  of  their 
audacity  and  energy,  especially  if  coupled  with  oratorical 
power.  Tlie  first  theatre  of  such  a  man's  successes  may  have 
been  the  stump  rather  than  the  primary :  he  will  then  become 
potent  in  conventions,  and  either  by  hectoring  or  by  plausible 
address,  for  both  have  their  value,  spring  into  popular  favour, 
and  make  himself  necessary  to  the  party  managers.  It  is,  of 
course,  a  gain  to  a  Bing  to  have  among  them  a  man  of  popu- 
lar gifts,  because  he  helps  to  conceal  the  odious  features  of 
their  rule,  gilding  it  by  his  rhetoric,  and  winning  the  applause 
of  the  masses  who  stand  outside  the  circle  of  workers.  How- 
ever, the  position  of  the  rhetorical  boss  is  less  firmly  rooted 
than  that  of  the  intriguing  boss,  and  there  have  been  instances 
of  his  suddenly  falling,  to  rise  no  more. 

A  great  city  is  the  best  soil  for  the  growth  of  a  Boss,  be- 
cause it  contains  the  largest  masses  of  manageable  voters  as 
well  as  numerous  offices  and  plentiful  opportimities  for  job- 
bing. But  a  whole  State  sometimes  falls  under  the  dominion 
of  one  intriguer.  To  govern  so  large  a  territory  needs  high 
abilities,  and  the  State  boss  is  always  an  able  man,  somewhat 
more  of  a  politician,  in  the  European  sense,  than  a  city  boss 
need  be.  He  dictates  State  nominations,  and  through  his  lieu- 
tenants controls  State  and  sometimes  Congressional  conven- 
tions, being  in  diplomatic  relations  with  the  chief  city  bosses 
and  local  rings  in  different  parts  of  the  State.  His  power 
over  them  mainly  springs  from  his  influence  with  the  Federal 
executive  and  in  Congress.  He  is  usually,  almost  necessarily, 
a  member  of  Congress,  probably  a  Senator,  and  can  procure, 
or  at  any  rate  can  hinder,  such  legislation  as  the  local  leaders 
desire  or  dislike.    The  President  cannot  ignore  him,  and  the 
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PresidenfB  ministers^  however  little  they  may  like  him,  find 
it  worth  while  to  gratify  him  with  Federal  appointments  for 
penons  he  recommends,  because  the  local  votes  he  controls 
may  make  all  the  difference  to  their  own  prospects  of  getting 
some  day  a  nomination  for  the  presidency.  Thus  he  uses  his 
Congressional  position  to  secure  State  influence,  and  his  State 
influence  to  strengthen  his  Federal  position.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, he  is  rebuffed  by  the  powers  at  Washington,  and  then 
his  State  thanes  fly  from  him.  Sometimes  he  quarrels  with 
a  powerful  city  boss,  and  then  honest  men  come  by  their 
own. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  members  of  Rings,  or 
the  great  Boss  himself,  are  wicked  men.  They  are  the  off- 
spring of  a  system.  Their  morality  is  that  of  their  surround- 
ings. They  see  a  door  open  to  wealth  and  power,  and  they 
walk  in.  The  obligations  of  patriotism  or  duty  to  the  public 
are  not  disregarded  by  them,  for  these  obligations  have  never 
been  present  to  their  minds.  A  State  boss  is  usually  a  native 
American  and  a  person  of  some  education,  who  avoids  the 
grosser  forms  of  corruption,  though  he  has  to  wink  at  them 
when  practised  by  his  friends.  He  may  be  a  man  of  personal 
integrity.'  A  city  boss  is  often  of  foreign  birth  and  humble 
origin;  he  has  grown  up  in  an  atmosphere  of  oaths  and  cock- 
tails: ideas  of  honour  and  purity  are  as  strange  to  him  as 
ideas  about  the  nature  of  the  currency  and  the  incidence  of 
taxation :  politics  is  merely  a  means  for  getting  and  distribu- 
ting places.  ^'What,''  said  an  ingenuous  delegate  at  one  of  the 
Ifational  Conventions  at  Chicago  in  1880,  "what  are- we  here 
for  except  the  offices?''  It  is  no  wonder  if  he  helps  himself 
from  the  city  treasury  and  allows  his  minions  to  do  so.  Some- 
times he  does  not  rob,  and,  like  Clive,  wonders  at  his  own 
moderation.  And  even  he  improves  as  he  rises  in  the  world. 
Like  a  tree  growing  out  of  a  dust  heap,  the  higher  he  gets,  the 
cleaner  do  his  boughs  and  leaves  become.  America  is  a  coim- 
tiy  where  vulgarity  is  scaled  off  more  easily  than  in  England, 
and  where  the  general  air  of  good  nature  softens  the  asperities 

^,  too,  a  rural  boss  Is  often  quite  pure,  and  blameworthy  ratbec 
tat  bis  IntrlgulBff  melMIs  than  for  bis  alms. 
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of  power.  Some  city  bossee  are  men  from  whose  decorous 
exterior  and  unobtrusive  manners  no  one  would  divine  either 
their  sordid  beginnings  or  their  noxious  trade.  As  for  the 
State  boss^  whose  talents  are  probably  greater  to  begin  with, 
he  must  be  of  very  coarse  metal  if  he  does  not  take  a  polish 
from  the  society  of  Washington. 

A  city  Bing  works  somewhat  as  follows.  When  the  annual 
or  biennial  city  or  State  elections  come  round,  its  members 
meet  to  discuss  the  apportionment  of  offices.  Each  may  desire 
something  for  himself,  unless  indeed  he  is  already  fully  pro- 
vided for,  and  anyhow  desires  something  for  his  friends.  The 
common  sort  are  provided  for  with  small  places  in  the  gift  of  , 
some  official,  down  to  the  place  of  a  policeman  or  doorkeeper 
or  messenger,  which  is  thought  good  enough  for  a  common 
*'ward  worker."  Better  men  receive  clerkships  or  the  promise 
of  a  place  in  the  custom-house  or  post-office  to  be  obtained 
from  the  Federal  authorities.  Men  still  more  important  aspire 
to  the  elective  posts,  seats  in  the  State  legislature,  a  city  alder- 
manship or  commissionership,  perhaps  even  a  seat  in  Congress. 
All  the  posts  that  will  have  to  be  filled  at  the  comilig  elections 
are  considered  with  the  object  of  bringing  out  a  party  ticket, 
i.e.,  «  list  of  candidates  to  be  supported  by  the  party  at  the 
polls  when  its  various  nominations  have  been  successfully  run 
through  the  proper  conventions.  Some  leading  man,  or  prob- 
ably the  Boss  himself,  sketches  out  an  allotment  of  places; 
and  when  this  allotment  has  been  worked  out  fully,  it  results 
ill  a  Slate,  i.e.,  a  complete  draft  list  of  candidates  to  be  pro- 
posed for  the  various  offices.^  It  may  happen  that  the  slate 
does  not  meet  everybody's  wishes.  Some  member  of  the*  ring 
or  some  local  boss — ^most  members  of  a  ring  are  bosses  each 
in  his  own  district,  as  the  members  of  a  cabinet  are  heads  of 
the  departments  of  State,  or  as  the  cardinals  are  bishops  of 

^A  pleasant  story  is  told  of  a  former  Boss  of  New  York  State,  who 
sat  with  his  Yassals  Just  before  the  convention,  preparing  the  Slate. 
There  were  half  a  dosen  or  more  State  offices  for  which  nominations 
were  to  be  made.  The  names  were  with  deliberation  selected  and  set 
down,  with  the  exception  of  the  very  unimportant  place  of  State  Prison 
Inspector.  One  of  his  subordinates  ventured  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Boss  to  what  he  supposed  to  be  an  inadvertence,  and  asked  who  was 
to  be  the  man  for  that  place,  to  which  the  great  man  answered,  with  an 
la4ulgent  smile,  *!  guess  we  will  leave  that  to  the  convention.* 
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3iooe8efl  near  Borne  and  priests  and  deacons  of  her  parish 
churches — ^may  complain  that  he  and  his  friends  have  not  been 
adequately  provided  for,  and  may  demand  more.  In  that  case 
the  slate  will  probably  be  modified  a  little  to  ensure  good  feel- 
ing and  content ;  and  will  then  be  presented  to  the  Convention. 
But  there  is  sometimes  a  more  serious  di£5culty  to  surmount. 
A  party  in  a  State  or  city  may  be  divided  into  two  or  more 
factions.  Success  in  the  election  will  be  possible  only  by  unit- 
ing these  factions  upon  the  same  nominees  for  ofS.ce.  Occa- 
sionally the  factions  may  each  make  its  list  and  then  come  to- 
gether in  the  party  convention  to  fight  out  their  differences. 
But  the  more  prudent  course  is  for  the  chiefs  of  each  faction 
to  arrange  matters  in  a  private  conference.  Each  comes  wish- 
ing to  get  the  most  he  can  for  his  clansmen,  but  feels  the  need 
for  a  compromise.  By  a  process  of  "dickering"  (i.e.,  bargain- 
ing by  way  of  barter ),  various  offers  and  suggestions  being 
made  all  round,  a  list  is  settled  on  which  the  high  contracting 
parties  agree.  This  is  a  Deal,  or  Trade,  a  treaty  which  termi- 
nates hostilities  for  the  time,  and  brings  about  "harmony." 
The  list  so  settled  is.  now  a  Slate,  unless  some  discontented 
magnate  objects  and  threatens  to  withdraw.  To  do  so  is  called 
^breaking  the  slate."  If  such  a  "sore-head"  persists,  a  schism 
may  follow,  with  horrible  disaster  to  the  party ;  but  usually  a 
new  slate  is  prepared,  and  finally  agreed  upon.  The  accepted 
Slate  is  now  ready  to  be  turned  by  the  Machine  into  a  Ticket, 
and  nothing  further  remains  but  the  comparatively  easy 
process  of  getting  the  proper  delegates  chosen  by  packed  pri- 
maries, and  running  the  various  parts  of  the  ticket  through  the 
conventions  to  which  the  respective  nominations  belong.  In- 
ternal dissension  among  the  chiefs  is  the  one  great  danger; 
the  party  must  at  all  hazards  be  kept  together,  for  the  power 
of  a  united  party  is  enormous.  It  has  not  only  a  large  but  a 
thoroughly  trained  and  disciplined  army  in  its  office-holders 
and  office-seekers;  and  it  can  concentrate  its  force  upon  any 
]K)int  where  opposition  is  threatened  to  the  regular  parly 
nominations.*    All  these  office-holders  and  office-seekers  have 

*Ab  for  instance  by  packing  the  primaries  with  its  adherents  from 
other  districts,  whom  a  partisan  chairman  or  committee  will  suffer  to 
be  present  and  perhaps  to  rote. 
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not  only  the  spirit  of  self-interest  to  rouse  them,  but  the  bridle 
of  fear  to  check  any  stirrings  of  independence.  Discipline  is 
very  strict  in  this  army.  Even  city  politicians  must  have  a 
moral  code  and  moral  standard.  It  is  not  the  code  of  an  ordi- 
nary unprofessional  citizen.  It  does  not  forbid  falsehood,  or 
malversation,  or  ballot  stuflBng,  or  "repeating.*'  But  it  de- 
noimces  apattiy  or  cowardice,  disobedience,  and,  above  all,  trea- 
son to  the  party.  Its  typical  virtue  is  "solidity,"  unity  of 
heart,  mind  and  effort  among  the  workers,  unquestioning  loy- 
alty to  the  party  leaders,  and  devotion  to  the  party  ticket. 
He  who  takes  his  own  course  is  a  Kicker  or  Bolter,  and  is  pun- 
ished not  only  sternly  but  vindictively.  The  path  of  promotion 
is  closed  to  him ;  he  is  turned  out  of  the  primary  and  forbidden 
to  hope  for  a  delegacy  to  a  convention ;  he  is  dismissed  from 
any  office  he  holds  which  the  Bing  can  command.  Dark 
stories  are  even  told  of  a  secret  police  which  will  pursue  the 
culprit  who  has  betrayed  his  party,  and  of  mysterious  disap- 
pearances of  men  whose  testimony  against  ihe  Bing  was  feared. 
Whether  there  is  any  foundation  for  such  tales  I  do  not  under- 
take to  say.  But  true  it  is  that  the  bond  between  the  party 
chiefs  and  their  followers  is  very  close  and  very  seldom  broken. 
What  the  client  was  to  his  patron  at  Borne,  what  the  vassal 
was  to  his  lord  in  the  Middle  Ages,  that  the  heelers  and  workers 
are  to  their  boss  in  these  great  transatlantic  cities.  Tliey  ren- 
der a  personal  feudal  service  which  their  suzerain  repays  with 
the  gift  of  a  livelihood ;  and  the  relation  is  all  the  more  cordial 
because  the  lord  bestows  what  costs  him  nothing,  while  the 
vassal  feels  that  he  can  keep  his  post  only  by  the  favour  of  the 
lord. 

European  readers  must  again  be  cautioned  against  drawing 
for  themselves  too  dark  a  picture  of  the  Boss.  He  is  not  a 
demon.  He  is  not  regarded  with  horror  even  by  those  "good 
citizens"  who  strive  to  shake  off. his  yoke.  He  is  not  necessarily 
either  corrupt  or  mendacious,  though  he  grasps  at  place,  pow- 
er, and  wealth.  He  is  a  leader  to  whom  certain  peculiar  social 
and  political  conditions  have  given  a  character  dissimilar  from 
the  party  leaders  whom  Europe  knows.  It  is  worth  while  to 
point  out  in  what  the  dissimilarity  consists. 
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A  Boss  needs  fewer  showy  gifts  than  a  European  dema- 
gogue. His  special  theatre  is  neither  the  halls  of  the  legisla- 
ture nor  the  platform,  but  the  committee-room.  A  power 
of  rough  and  ready  repartee,  or  a  turn  for  florid  declamation, 
will  help  him ;  but  he  can  dispense  with  both.  What  he  needs 
are  the  arts  of  intrigue  and  that  knowledge  of  men  which 
teaches  him  when  to  bully,  when  to  cajole,  whom  to  attract 
by  the  hope  of  gain,  whom  by  appeals  to  party  loyalty.  Nor 
are  so-called*  '^social  gifts"  imimportant.  The  lower  part  of 
city  politicians  congregate  in  clubs  and  bar-rooms;  and  as 
much  of  the  cohesive  strength  of  the  smaller  party  organiza- 
tions arises  from  their  being  also  social  bodies,  so  also  much 
of  the  power  which  liquor  dealers  exercise  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  "heelers"  and  "workers"  spend  their  evenings  in  drink- 
ing places,  and  that  meetings  for  political  purposes  are  held 
there.  Of  the  1007  primaries  and  conventions  of  all  parties 
held  in  New  York  City  preparatory  to  the  elections  of  1884, 
G33  took  place  in  liquor  saloons.  A  Boss  ought,  therefore,  to 
be  hail  fellow  well  met  with  those  who  frequent  these  places, 
not  fastidious  in  his  tastes,  fond  of  a  drink,  and  willing  to 
stand  one,  jovial  in  manners,  and  ready  to  oblige  even  a  hum- 
ble friend. 

The  aim  of  a  Boss  is  not  so  much  fame  as  power,  and  not 
so  much  power  over  the  conduct  of  affairs  as  over  persons. 
Patronage  is  the  sort  of  power  he  seeks,  patronage  understood 
in  the  largest  sense  in  which  it  covers  th^  disposal  of  lucrative 
contracts  and  other  modes  of  enrichment,  as  well  as  salaried 
places.  The  dependants  who  surround  him  desire  wealth,  or 
at  least  a  livelihood ;  his  business  is  to  find  this  for  them,  and 
in  doing  so  he  strengthens  his  own  position.*    It  is  as  the  be- 

**A  B088  is  able  to  procure  positions  for  many  of  hie  henchmen  on 
horse-railroads,  the  elevated  roads,  quarry  works,  etc.  Great  corpora- 
tions are  peculiarly  subject  to  the  attacks  of  demagogues,  and  they 
find  it  greatly  to  their  interest  to  be  on  good  terms  with  the  leader 
In  each  district  who  controls  the  vote  of  the  assemblyman  and  alder- 
man; and  therefore  the  former  Is  pretty  sure  that  a  letter  of  recom- 
mendation from  him  on  behalf  of  any  applicant  for  work  will  receive 
most  favourable  consideration.  The  leader  also  is  continually  helping 
bis  supporters  out  of  difficulties,  pecuniary  and  otherwise;  he  lends 
them  a  dollar  now  and  then,  helps  out,  when  possible,  such  of  their 
kinsmen  as  gat  into  the  clutches  of  the  law,  gets  a  hold  over  such  of 
them  as  havs  dsss  wrong  and  are  afraid  of  being  exposed,  and  leami 
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slower  of  riches  that  he  holds  his  position,  like  the  leader  of  a 
band  of  condottieri  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

The  interest  of  a  Boss  in  political  questions  is  usually  quite 
secondary.  Here  and  there  one  may  be  found  who  is  a  poli- 
tician in  the  European  sense,  who,  whether  sincerely  or  not, 
purports  and  professes  to  be  interested  in  some  principle  or 
measiLre  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  country.  But  the  attach- 
ment of  the  ringster  is  usually  given  wholly  to  the  concrete 
party,  that  is  to  the  men  who  compose  it,  regarded  as  oiBce- 
holders  or  ofiSce-seekers ;  and  there  is  often  not  even  a  pro- 
fession of  zeal  for  any  party  doctrine.  As  a  noted  politician 
happily  observed  to  a  friend  of  mine,  "You  know,  Mr.  B., 
there  are  no  politics  in  politics."  Among  bosses,  therefore, 
there  is  little  warmth  of  party  spirit.  'Hie  typical  boss  regards 
the  boss  of  the  other  party  much  as  counsel  for  the  plaintiff 
regards  counsel  for  the  defendant.  They  are  professionally 
opposed,  but  not  necessarily  personally  hostile.  Between  bosses 
there  need  be  no  more  enmity  than  results  from  the  fact  that 
the  one  has  got  what  the  other  wishes  to  have.  Accordingly, 
it  sometimes  happens  that  there  is  a  good  imderstanding  be- 
tween the  chiefs  of  opposite  parties  in  cities;  they  will  even 
go  to  the  length  of  making  (of  course  secretly)  a  joint  "deal," 
i,e,,  of  arranging  for  a  distribution  of  of&ces  whereby  some  of 
the  friends  of  one  shall  get  places,  the  residue  being  left  for 
the  friends  of  the  oilier.  A  well-organized  city  party  has 
usually  a  disposable  vote  which  can  be  so  cast  under  the  direc- 
tions of  the  managers  as  to  effect  this,  or  any  other  desired 
result.  The  appearance  of  hostility  must,  of  course,  be  main- 
tained for  the  benefit  of  the  public ;  but  as  it  is  for  the  interest 
of  both  parties  to  make  and  keep  these  private  bargains,  they 
are  usually  kept  when  made,  though,  of  course,  it  is  seldom 
possible  to  prove  tiie  fact. 

The  real  hostility  of  the  Boss  is  not  to  the  opposite  party, 
but  to  other  factions  within  his  own  party.  Often  he  has 
a  rival  leading  some  other  organization,  and  demanding,  in 
respect  of  the  votes  which  that  organization  controls,  a  share 

to  mix  bullying  Judiciously  with  the  rendering  of  service.  "—Mr.  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,  in  an  article  in  the  Century  magazine  for  Novem- 
ber, 188e. 
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of  the  good  things  going.  The  greatest  cities  can  support 
more  than  one  faction  within  the  same  party*  thus  New  York 
had  long  three  democratic  organizations,  two  of  which  were 
powerful  and  often  angrily  hostile.  If  neither  can  crush 
the  other,  it  finds  itself  obliged  to  treat,  and  to  consent  to  lose 
part  of  the  spoils  to  its  rival.  Still  more  bitter,  however,  is 
the  hatred  of  Boss  and  Bing  towards  those  members  of  the 
party  who  do  not  desire  and  are  not  to  be  appeased  by  a  share 
of  the  spoils,  but  who  agitate  for  what  they  call  reform.  They 
are  natural  and  permanent  enemies;  nothing  but  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  Boss  himself  and  of  bossdom  altogether  will  sat- 
isfy them.  They  are,  moreover,  the  common  enemies  of  both 
parties,  that  is,  of  bossdom  in  both  parties.  Hence  in  ring- 
governed  cities  professionals  of  both  parties  will  sometimes 
unite  against  the  reformers,  or  will  ratiier  let  their  opponents 
secure  a  place  than  win  it  for  themselves  by  the  help  of  the 
"independent  vote."  Devotion  to  "party  government,"  as 
they  understand  it,  can  hardly  go  farther. 

This  great  army  of  workers  is  mobilized  for  elections,  the 
methods  of  which  form  a  wide  and  instructive  department  of 
political  science.  Here  I  have  to  refer  only  to  their  financial 
dde,  because  that  is  intimately  connected  with  the  Machine. 
Sections  need  money;  in  America  a  great  deal  of  money. 
Where,  then,  does  the  money  come  from,  seeing  that  the  poli- 
ticians themselves  belong  to,  or  emerge  from,  a  needy  class? 

The  revenues  of  a  Bing,  that  is,  their  collective,  or,  as  one 
may  say,  corporate  revenues,  available  for  party  purposes,  flow 
from  five  sources. 

L  The  first  is  public  subscriptions.  For  important  elec- 
tions such  as  the  biennial  elections  of  State  ofiBcers,  or  perhaps 
for  that  of  the  State  legislature,  a  ^^campaign  fund,"  as  it  is 
called,  is  raised  by  an  appeal  to  wealthy  members  of  the  party. 
So  strong  is  party  feeling  that  many  respond,  even  though  they 
suspect  the  men  who  compose  the  Bing,  disapprove  its  meth- 
ods, and  have  no  great  liking  for  the  candidates. 

II.  Contributions  are  sometimes  privately  obtained  from 
rich  men  who,  though  not  directly  connected  with  the  Bing, 
may  expect  something  from  its  action.    Contractors,  for  in- 
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stance,  have  an  interest  in  getting  pieces  of  work  from  the 
city  authorities.  Railroad  men  have  an  interest  in  preventing 
State  legislation  hostile  to  their  lines.  Both,  therefore,  may 
be  willing  to  help  those  who  can  so  effectively  help  them.  This 
source  of  income  is  only  available  for  important  elections.  Its 
incidental  mischief  in  enabling  wealth  to  control  a  legislature 
through  a  Ring  is  serious. 

III.  An  exceptionally  audacious  Ring  will  sometimes  make 
an  appropriation  from  the  city  or  (more  rarely)  from  the 
State  treasury  for  the  purposes  not  of  the  city  or  the  State, 
but  of  its  own  election  funds.  It  is  not  thought  necessary 
to  bring  such  an  appropriation'  into  the  regular  accounts  to 
be  laid  before  the  public ;  in  fact,  pains  are  taken  to  prevent 
the  item  from  appearing,  and  the  accounts  have  often  to  be 
manipulated  for  tiiat  purpose.  The  justification,  if  any,  of 
conduct  not  authorized  by  the  law,  must  be  sought  in  prece- 
dent, in  the  belief  that  the  other  side  would  do  the  same,  and 
in  the  benefits  which  the  Ring  expects  to  confer  upon  the 
city  it  administers.  It  is  a  method,  of  course,  available  only 
when  Ring  officials  have  the  control  of  the  public  funds,  and 
cannot  be  resorted  to  by  an  opposition. 

IV.  A  tax  is  levied  upon  the  office-holders  of  the  party,  vary- 
ing from  one  to  four  or  even  five  per  cent,  upon  the  amount 
of  their  annual  salaries.  The  aggregate  annual  salaries  of 
the  city  officials  in  New  York  City  amount  to  $11,000,000 
(£2,200,000  sterling),  and  those  of  the  two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred Federal  officials,  who,  if  of  the  same  party,  might  also 
be  required  to  contribute,'*  to  $2,500,000  (£500,000  sterling). 
An  assessment  at  two  per  cent,  on  these  amounts  would  pro- 
duce  over  £45,000  and  £10,000,  respectively,  quite  a  respect- 

^The  practice  of  openly  taking  from  Parliament  a  sum  for  secret 
service  money,  which  was  usually  applied  by  the  government  in  power 
for  electioneering  purposes,  has  just  been  finally  extinguished  (1887) 
in  England.  A  sum  is  still  voted  for  foreign  secret  service.  In  Eng- 
land, however,  the  money  was  regularly  voted  each  session  for  the 
purpose,  and  though  no  account  was  rendered,  it  was  well  understood 
how  it  went. 

"Federal  officials,  would,  as  a  rule,  contribute  only  to  the  fund  for 
Federal  elections;  but  when  the  contest  covered  both  Federal  and  city 
offices  the  funds  would  be  apt  to  be  blended. 
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able  sain  for  election  expenses.*  Eyen  policemen  in  cities, 
e?en  office  boys^  and  workmen  in  Federal  dockyards^  have  been 
asflessed  by  their  respective  parties.  As  a  tenant  had  in  the 
days  of  feudalism  to  make  occasional  money  payments  to  his 
lord  in  addition  to  the  military  service  he  rendered,  so  now 
the  American  vassal  must  render  his  aids  in  money  as  well 
as  give  knightly  service  at  the  primaries,  in  the  canvass,  and 
at  the  polls.  His  liabilities  are  indeed  heavier  than  those  of 
the  fendal  tenant,  for  the  latter  could  relieve  himself  from 
duty  in  the  field  by  the  payment  of  scutage,  while  under  the 
Machine  a  money  payment  never  discharges  from  the  obliga- 
tion to  serve  in  the  army  of  "workers."  As  in  the  days  of 
the  Anglo-Norman  kings,  forfeiture  and  the  being  proclaimed 
86  "nithing"  is  the  penalty  for  failure  to  discharge  the  duties 
by  which  the  vassal  holds.  Efforts  which  began  with  an  order 
issued  by  President  Hayes  in  1877  applying  to  Federal  oflBces, 
have  lately  been  made  to  prevent  by  administrative  action  and 
by  legislation  the  levying  of  this  tribute  on  oflBcials,  but  they 
have  not  as  yet  proved  completely  successful,  for  the  subordi- 
nate fears  to  offend  his  superiors. 

V.  Another  useful  expedient  has  been  borrowed  from  Euro- 
pean monarchies  in  the  sale  of  nominations  and  occasionally 
of  offices  themselves.^®  A  person  who  seeks  to  be  nominated 
as  candidate  for  one  of  the  more  important  offices,  such  as 
a  judgeship  or  a  seat  in  the  State  Senate,  or  in  Congress,  is 
often  required  to  contribute  to  the  election  fund  a  sum  pro- 
portioned to  the  importance  of  the  place  he  seeks,  the  excuse 
given  for  the  practice  being  the  cost  of  elections;  and  the 
aame  principle  is  occasionally  applied  to  the  gift  of  non-elec- 
tive offices,  the  right  of  appointing  to  which  is  vested  in  some 
official  member  of  a  King — e,g,,  a  mayor.  The  price  of  a 
nomination  for  a  seat  in  the  State  legislature  is  said  to  run 
from  $500  up  to  $1000,  and  for  one  of  the  better  judgeships 
as  high  as  $5000 ;  but  this  is  largely  matter  of  conjecture.*^ 

*ro  make  the  calculation  complete  we  should  have  to  reckon  In  also 
the  State  officials  and  assessments  payable  by  them. 

*Ab  Judicial  places  were  sold  under  the  old  French  monarchy,  and 
eommlsstons  in  the  army  in  Bngrland  till  1872. 

**"A  Judgeship/  says  Mr.  P.  W.  Whitridge,  "costs  inrNew  York  about 
IIS^OOO;  the  district  attorneyship  the  same;  for  a  nomination  to  Con- 
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Of  couree  much  less  will  be  given  if  the  proepects  of  cairying 
the  election  are  doubtful:  the  prices  quoted  must  be  taken  to 
represent  cases  where  the  party  majority  makes  success  c^r* 
tain.  Naturally^  the  salaries  of  officials  have  to  be  raised  in 
order  to  enable  them  to  bear  this  charge^  so  that  in  the  long 
run  it  may  be  thrown  upon  the  public ;  and  a  recent  eminent 
boss  of  New  York  City  defended^  before  a  committee  of  the 
legislature^  the  large  salaries  paid  to  aldermen^  on  the  ground 
that  ''heavy  demands  were  made  on  them  by  their  party.''^' 

gresB  the  price  la  about  14000,  though  this  is  yariable;  an  aldermanio 
nomination  is  worth  |1600,  and  that  for  the  Assembly  from  |600  to 
11600.  The  amount  realised  from  these  assessments  cannot  be  exactly 
estimated,  but  the  amount  raised  by  Tammany  Hall,  which  is  the  most 
complete  political  organization,  may  be  fixed  very  nearly  at  1126,000 
(£25,000).  This  amount  is  collected  and  expended  by  a  small  executlTe 
committee  who  keep  no  accounts  and  are  responsible  only  to  each 
other.'*— Article  "Assessments,"  in    Amer,  Cydiop.  of  Political  Science. 

In  18S7  the  Democratic  Rings  in  New  York  City  demanded  $25,000  for 
the  nomination  to  the  Oomptrollership,  and  16000  for  that  to  a  State 
Senatorship.  The  salary  of  the  Comptroller  Is  110,000  for  three  years, 
that  of  Senator  $1600  for  two  years,  t.  e.  the  senatorial  candidate  la 
expected  to  pay  |2000  more  than  his  salary. 

""Befcwe  a  committee  of  the  New  York  legislature  the  county  clerk 
testified  that  hia  income  was  nearly  $80,000  a  year,  but  with  refresh- 
ing frankness  admitted  that  his  own  position  was  practically  that  of 
a  figurehead,  and  that  all  the  work  was  done  by  his  deputy  on  a  small 
fixed  salary.  As  the  county  clerk's  term  is  three  years,  he  should 
nominally  receive  $240,000,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  two-thirds  of  the 
money  probably  goes  to  the  political  organlsationa  with  which  he  is 
connected."— Mr.  T.  RooscTelt  in  Oentw^  magaxine  for  Not.,  18S6. 
A  county  officer  answered  the  same  committee,  when  they  put  what 
was  meant  to  be  a  formal  question  as  to  whether  he  performed  his 
public  duties  faithfully,  that  he  did  so  perform  them  whenever  they 
did  not  confiict  with  his  political  duties!  meaning  thereby,  as  he  ex- 
plained, attending  to  his  local  organisations,  seeing  politicians,  "fix- 
ing" primaries,  bailing  out  those  of  his  friends  who  wort  sommoned 
to  appoar  before  a  Justice  of  peaoe,  etc 
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LOCAL  SZTBKSION  OF  RINGS  AKD  BOSSES 

To  determine  the  extent  to  which  the  Ring  and  Boss  sys- 
tem sketched  in  the  preceding  chapters  prevails  over  the 
United  States  would  be  difficult  even  for  an  American^  be- 
cause it  would  require  a  minute  knowledge  of  the  local  affairs 
of  all  the  States  and  cities.  Much  more^  then^  is  it  difficult 
for  a  European.  I  can  do  no  more  than  indicate  generally 
the  results  of  the  inquiries  I  have  made,  commending  the 
details  of  the  question  to  some  future  investigator. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  rings  and  bosses  are  the  product 
not  of  democracy,  but  of  a  particular  form  of  democratic 
government,  acting  under  certain  peculiar  conditions.  They 
belong  to  democratic  government,  as  the  old  logicians  would 
say,  not  simplidter  but  secundum  quid:  they  are  not  of  its 
essence,  but  are  merely  separable  accidents.  We  have  seen 
that  these  conditions  are — 

The  existence  of  a  Spoils  System  (==  paid  offices  given  and 
taken  away  for  party  reasons). 

Opportimities  for  ilUcifc  gains  arising  out  of  the  possession 
of  (^ce. 

The  presence  of  a  mass  of  ignorant  and  pliable  voters. 

Tlie  insufficient  participation  in  politics  of  the  ^^good  citi- 
zens.*' 

If  these  be  the  true  causes  or  conditions  producing  the 
phenomenon,  we  may  expect  to  find  it  most  fully  developed 
in  the  places  where  the  conditions  exist  in  fullest  measure, 
less  so  where  they  are  more  limited,  absent  where  they  do 
not  exist. 

A  short  examination  of  the  facts  will  show  that  such  is  the 
tase. 
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It  may  be  thought  that  the  Spoils  SyBtem  is  a  conatant, 
existing  everywhere,  and,  therefore,  not  admitting  of  the  ap- 
plication of  tiiia  method  of  concomitant  variations.  That  sys- 
tem does,  no  doubt,  preyail  over  every  State  of  the  Union, 
but  it  IB  not  everywhere  an  equally  potent  factor,  for  in  some 
cities  the  officeB  are  much  better  paid  than  in  others,  and  the 
revenues  which  their  occupants  control  are  larger.  In  some 
Email  communities  the  offices,  or  most  of  them,  are  not  paid 
at  all.*    Hence  thia  factor  also  may  be  said  to  vary. 

We  may,  therefore,  say  with  truth  that  all  of  the  four 
conditions  above  named  are  most  fully  present  in  great  cities. 
Some  of  the  offices  are  highly  paid;  many  give  facilities  tor 
lucrative  jobbing.  The  voters  are  bo  numerous  that  a  strong 
and  active  organization  is  needed  to  drill  them ;  the  majority 
BO  ignorant  as  to  be  easily  led.  The  best  citizens  are  engrossed 
in  business  and  cannot  give  to  political  work  the  continuous 
attention  it  demands.  Such  are  the  phenomena  of  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Brooklyn,  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  San 
Francisco,  Baltimore,  and  New  Orleans.  In  these  cities  Rins;- 
and-bossdom  has  attained  its  amplest  growth,  overshadowing 
the  whole  field  of  politics.' 

Of  the  first  two  of  these  I  need  not  speak  in  detail  here, 
proposing  to  describe  their  phenomena  in  later  chapters.  Chi- 
cago, Baltimore,  and  San  Francisco  are  little,  if  at  all,  better. 
I  subjoin  some  remarks  bearing  on  five  other  cities,  with  which 
1  was  (1887)  favoured  by  leading  citizens  resident  therein, 
in  reply  to  interrogatorieB  which  I  addressed  to  them.  The 
importance  of  the  subject  may  excuse  the  length  of  these 
quotations.  Knowing  how  apt  a  stranger  is  to  imagine  a 
greater  uniformity  than  exists,  I  am  anxious  to. enable  the 
leader  to  understand  to  what  extent  the  description  I  have 
given  is  generally  true,  and  with  what  local  diversities  its 
general  truth  is  compatible. 

Cincinnati  (population  in  1880,  255,139) — 
"Our  Sins  to  In  a  lew  torma)  shape  than  !■  •ometlmea  seen,  liut 
disboneat  men  of  both  partiea  do  In  tact  combine  for  common  profit* 
at  the  public  ezpenae.     As  regards  a  Bom.  there  1b  at  thia  moment 
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in  interregnum,  but  lome  ambitious  men  are  observed  to  be  making 
progress  towards  that  dignity.  Rings  are  both  the  effect  and  cause 
of  peculation.  They  are  the  result  of  the  general  law  of  combination 
to  farther  the  interest  of  the  combiners. 

"Where  a  Ring  exists  It  can  always  exclude  from  office  a  good  dtlsen 
known  to  be  hostile  to  it.  But  a  good,  easy  man  who  will  not  fight  and 
will  make  a  reputable  figurehead  may  be  an  excellent  investment. 

'The  large  cities  are  the  great  sufferers  from  the  Spoils  System,  be- 
etnae  in  them  power  gives  the  greatest  opportunity  for  profit  and 
peculation.  In  them  also  It  is  easy  to  make  a  more  or  less  open  com- 
bination of  keepers  of  tippling  shops  and  the  'bummers,'  etc.,  who  con- 
gregate in  theuL  Here,  too.  Is  the  natural  home  of  the  class  of  vaga- 
bonds who  will  profess  devotion  to  the  party  or  the  man  who  will  pay 
them,  and  who  combine  to  levy  blaclonail  upon  every  candidate,  and 
in  turn  are  ready  to  stuff  ballot-boxes,  to  buy  votes,  to  'repeat/  etc. 
These  scoundrels  'live  by  politics*  in  their  way,  and  force  their  services 
upon  more  prominent  men,  till  there  comes  to  be  a  sort  of  'solidarity' 
in  which  men  of  national  reputation  find  themselves  morally  com- 
promised by  being  obliged  to  recognize  this  sort  of  fraternity,  and 
directly  or  Indirectly  to  make  themselves  responsible  for  the  methods 
of  these  'henchmen'  and  followers.  They  dare  not  break  with  this 
elsBs  because  its  enmity  would  defeat  their  ambitions,  and  the  more 
tmacmpulous  of  them  make  fullest  use  of  the  co-operation,  only  ren- 
dering a  little  homage  to  decency  by  seeking  to  do  it  through  inter- 
mediates, so  as  not  too  disgustingly  to  dirty  their  own  hands. 

*In  sQch  a  condition  of  things  the  cities  become  the  prey  of  the 
'criminal  class'  in  politics,  in  order  to  ensure  the  discipline  and  or- 
guization  in  State  and  national  politics  which  are  necessary  to  the 
distinguished  leaders  for  success.  As  a  result  it  goes  almost  without 
nilng  that  every  considerable  city  has  its  rings  and  its  actual  or 
would-be  bosses.  There  are  occasional  'revolutions  of  the  palace'  in 
which  bosses  are  deposed,  or  'choked  off,'  because  they  are  growing 
too  fat  on  the  spoils,  and  there  is  no  such  permanence  of  tenure  as  to 
entble  the  uninitiated  always  to  tell  what  boss  or  what  ring  is  in 
power.  They  do  not  publish  an  Almanaeh  de  Ootha,  but  we  feel  and 
know  that  the  process  of  plunder  continues.  A  man  of  genius  in  this 
wiy,  like  a  Tweed  or  a  Kelly,  comes  occasionally  to  the  front,  but 
even  in  the  absence  of  a  ruler  of  this  sort  the  ward  politicians  can 
thrays  tell  where  the  decisive  influences  reside. 

*The  iixe  of  the  dty  In  which  the  system  reaches  full  bloom  depends 
npon  its  business  and  general  character.  Small  towns  with  a  propor- 
tionately large  manufacturing  population  are  better  fields  for  rings 
than  more  homogeneous  communities  built  up  as  centres  of  mercantile 
tmde.  The  tendency  however  is  to  organize  an  official  body  of  'work- 
ert'  in  even  the  amallest  community;  and  the  selfishness  of  man 
uturally  leads  to  the  doctrine  that  those  who  do  the  work  shall  live 
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by  it.  Thus,  from  the  profits  of  'rotation  in  office'  and  the  exercise  of 
intrigue  and  trick  to  get  the  place  of  the  present  incumbent,  there  is 
the  facilis  deseenatu,  to  regarding  the  profits  of  peculation  and  the 
plunder  of  the  public  as  a  legitimate  oorrectiye  for  the  too  slow  accu- 
mulation from  legal  pay.  Certain  salaries  and  fees  in  local  offices  are 
notoriously  kept  high,  so  that  the  incumbent  may  freely  'bleed'  for 
party  use,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  for  the  use  of  party  'bummers.' 
Thus  we  have  had  clerks  of  courts  and  sheriffs  getting  many  times 
as  much  pay  as  the  Judges  on  the  bench,  etc.  From  this.  Jobbing  in 
contracts,  bribery,  and  unblushing  stealing  are  reached  by  such  easy 
steps  that  perhaps  the  local  politician  is  hardly  conscious  of  the 
progress  In  his  moral  education." 

St.  Louis  (population  in  1880,  350,518) — 

"There  are  always  Rings  in  both  parties  more  or  less  active  ac- 
cording to  circumstances. 

"Two  or  perhaps  three  men  are  the  recognized  Bosses  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  (which  is  in  the  majority),  one  man  of  the  Republican. 

"The  Rings  are  the  cause  of  both  peculation  and  Jobbery,  although 
St.  Louis  has  had  no  'big  steal.' 

"A  good  citizen  seeking  office  would  be  excluded  by  the  action  of  the 
Rings  in  our  large  cities,  except  in  times  of  excitement,  when  good 
people  are  aroused  to  a  proper  sense  of  duty.' 
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Louisville  (Kentucky),  population  in  1880,  123,758 — 

"It  can  hardly  be  said  that  there  is  a  regular  Ring  in  Louisville. 
There  are  corrupt  combinations,  but  they  are  continually  shifting. 
The  higher  places  In  these  combinations  are  occupied  by  Democrats, 
these  being  the  ruling  party,  but  they  always  contain  some  Republi- 
cans. 

"The  only^  Boss  there  is  in  Louisville  to-day  is  the  Louisville  Gas 
Company.  It  works  mainly  through  the  Democratic  party,  as  it  Is 
easier  to  bribe  the  'Republican*  negroes  into  the  support  of  Demo- 
cratic candidates  than  white  Democrats  to  support  Republicans. 

"There  is  very  little  peculation  in  Kentucky  now — ^no  great  disclosure 
for  over  five  years;  but  there  is  a  great  deal  of  Jobbery. 

"The  effect  of  the  combinations  is  of  course  towards  excluding  good 
and  capable  men  from  office  and  to  make  room  for  mere  favourites  and 
local  politicians." 

Minneapolis  (Minnesota),  population  in  1880,  46,887,  now 
estimated  at  200,000 — 

"There  has  boen  for  several  years  past  a  very  disreputabld)  Ring, 
which  has  come  into  power  by  capturing  the  machinery  of  the  Demo- 
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ertUc  party,  through  <1)  diligent  work  in  the  ward  caucuses;  (2)  by 
Its  active  alliance  witb  the  liquor  dealers,  gamblers,  and  so  forth,  and 
the  8Qpi>ort  of  'lewd  fellows  of  the  baser  sort/  regardless  of  national 
political  preferences;  i3)  by  a  skilful  and  plausible  championship  of 
labor'  and  a  capture  of  the  labor  vote. 

"The  Boss  of  this  gang  is  thoroughly  disliked  and  distrusted  by  the 
responsible  and  reputable  element  of  his  party  in  Minnesota,  but 
they  tolerate  him  on  account  of  his  popularity  and  because  they  cannot 
break  him  down.  He  has  operated  chiefly  through  control  of  the  police 
lyitem.  Instead  of  suppressing  gambling  houses,  for  example,  he, 
being  a  high  official,  has  allowed  several  of  them  to  run  under  police 
protection,  himself  sharing  in  their  large  gains.  Until  recently  the 
Uqvor  saloon  licenses  have  been  |500  (£100)  a  year.  He  and  the  heads 
oC  the  police  department  have  allowed  a  number  of  places  to  retail 
Uqnor  somewhat  secretly  outside  the  police  patrol  limits,  within  which 
we  restrict  the  liquor  traffic,  and  from  these  illicit  publicans  the 
Ring  has  collected  large  sums  of  money. 

*The  Ring  has  seemed  to  control  the  majority  in  the  Common  Coun- 
cil, but  the  system  of  direct  taxation  and  of  checking  expenditure  is 
so  open,  and  the  scrutiny  of  the  press  and  public  so  constant,  that 
there  has  been  little  opportunity  for  actual  plunder.  In  the  awarding 
«f  contracts  there  is  sometimes  a  savour  of  Jobbery,  and  several  of 
the  oouncilmen  are  not  above  taking  bribes.  But  they  have  been  able 
to  do  comparatively  little  miscUef ;  in  fact,  nothing  outrageous  has 
oecurred  outside  of  the  police  department.  The  Ring  has  lately  ob- 
tained control  of  the  (elective)  Park  Board,  and  some  disreputable 
jobs  have  resulted.  So  there  have  been  malpractices  in  the  department 
of  health  and  hospitals,  in  the  management  of  the  water  system  and  In 
the  giving  away  of  a  street  railway  franchise.  But  we  are  not  a 
badly-plundered  city  by  any  means;  and  we  have  Just  succeeded  in 
taking  the  control  of  the  police  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Ring  officials 
and  vested  It  in  a  Metropolitan  Police  Board,  with  excellent  results. 
Two  of  the  Ring  are  now  under  indictment  of  the  county  grand  Jury 
for  malpractices  In  office." 

St  Paul  (Minnesota),  population  in  1880,  41,473,  now  over 
160,000— 

"There  is  no  regular  Ring  In  St.  Paul.  It  has  for  many  years  been 
la  the  hands  of  a  clique  of  municipal  Democratic  politicians,  who  are 
fairly  good  citizens,  and  have  committed  no  very  outrageous  depreda- 
tions. The  city  is  run  upon  a  narrow  partisan  plan,  but  in  its  main 
policies  and  expenditures  the  views  of  leading  citizens  as  formulated  in 
the  Cham])er  of  Commerce  almost  invariably  prevail. 

*The  Rings  of  Western  cities  (adds  my  informant)  are  not  deliber- 
ately organized  for  plunder  or  Jobbery.  They  grow  out  of  our  party 
politics.    Certain  of  the  worse  elements  of  a  party  find  that  their 
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superior  diligence  and  skill  in  the  manipulation  of  precinct  and  ward 
caucuses  put  them  in  control  of  the  local  machinery  of  their  party 
organization.  The  success  of  their  party  gives  them  control  of  mu- 
nicipal affairs.  They  are  generally  men  who  are  not  engaged  in  suc- 
cessful trade  or  professional  life,  and  make  city  politics  their  business. 
They  soon  find  it  profitable  to  engage  in  various  small  schemes  and 
Jobs  for  profit,  but  do  not  usually  perpetrate  anything  very  bold  or 
bad." 

I  have  taken  the  two  cities  of  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul 
because  they  illustrate  the  differences  which  one  often  finds 
between  places  whose  population  and  other  conditicms  seem 
very  similar.  The  centres  of  these  two  cities  are  only  ten 
miles  apart;  their  suburbs  will  soon  begin  to  touch.  Minne- 
apolis is  younger,  and  has  grown  far  more  rapidly,  and  the 
manufacturing  element  in  its  population  is  larger.  But  in 
most  respects  it  resembles  its  elder  sister — ^they  are  extremely 
jealous  of  one  another — so  closely  that  an  Old  World  ob- 
server who  has  not  realized  the  swiftness  with  which  phe- 
nomena come  and  go  in  the  West  is  surprised  to  find  the  politi- 
cal maladies  of  the  one  so  much  graver  than  those  of  the 
other.  In  a  few  years*  time  Minneapolis  may  have  regained 
health,  St.  Paul  perhaps  have  lost  it. 

In  cities  of  the  second  rank  (say  from  ten  thousand  to  one 
hundred  thousand  inhabitants)  some  of  the  same  mischiefs 
exist,  but  on  a  smaller  scale.  The  opportunities  for  jobbing 
are  limited.  The  offices  are  moderately  paid.  The  popula- 
tion of  new  immigrants,  politically  incompetent,  and,  there- 
fore, easily  pervertible,  bears  a  smaller  ratio  to  the  native 
Americans.  The  men  most  prominent  by  their  wealth  or 
capacity  are  more  likely  to  be  known  to  the  mass  of  the  voters, 
and  may  have  more  leisure  to  join  in  local  politics.  Hence, 
although  we  find  rings  in  many  of  these  cities,  they  are  less 
powerful,  less  audacious,  less  corrupt.  There  are,  of  course, 
differences  between  one  city  and  another,  differences  some- 
times explicable  by  its  history  and  the  character  of  its  popu- 
lation. A  very  high  authority  writes  me  from  Michigan,  a 
State  above  the  average — 

.    *I  have  heard  no  charge  of  the  reign  of  Bosses  or  Rlnga  for  the 
'purposes  of  peculation'  in  any  of  the  cities  or  towns  of  Michigan  or 
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enrich  himself  and  supply  work  for  his  supporters.  The  cir- 
cumstanceSy  however,  are  exceptional.  Within  the  taxing  area 
of  the  town  there  lie  many  villas  of  wealthy  merchants,  who 
do  business  in  a  neighbouring  city,  but  are  taxed  on  their 
summer  residences  here.  Hence  the  funds  which  this  Town 
has  to  deal  with  are  much  larger  than  would  be  the  case  in 
most  towns  of  its  size,  while  many  of  the  rich  tax-payers  are 
not  citizens  here,  but  vote  in  the  city  where  they  live  during 
the  winter.*  Hence  they  cannot  go  to  the  town  meeting  to 
beard  the  boss,  but  must  grin  and  pay  while  they  watch  his 
gambols. 

Speaking  generally,  the  coimtry  places  and  the  smaller 
cities  are  not  ring-ridden.  There  is  a  tendency  everywhere 
for  the  local  party  organizations  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  a 
few  men,  perhaps  of  one  man.  But  this  happens  not  so  much 
from  an  intent  to  exclude  others  and  misuse  power,  as  because 
the  work  is  left  to  those  who  have  some  sort  of  interest  in 
doing  it,  that,  namely,  of  being  themselves  nominated  to  an 
office.  Such  persons  are  seldom  professional  office-seekers,  but 
lawyers,  farmers,  or  store-keepers,  who  are  glad  to  add  some- 
tljing  to  their  income,  and  have  the  importance,  not  so  con- 
temptible in  a  village,  of  sitting  in  the  State  legislature.  Nor 
does  much  harm  result.  The  administration  is  fairly  good; 
the  tax-payers  are  not  robbed.  If  a  leading  citizen,  who  does 
not  belong  to  the  managing  circle,  wishes  to  get  a  nomination, 
he  will  probably  succeed ;  in  fact,  no  one  will  care  to  exclude 
him.  In  many  places  there  is  a  non-party  ^^citizens'  commit- 
tee^' which  takes  things  out  of  the  hands  of  the  two  organiza- 
tions by  running  as  candidates  respectable  men  irrespective 
of  party.  Such  candidates  are  often  carried,  and  will  be  car- 
ried if  the  local  party  managers  have  offended  public  senti- 
ment by  bad  nominations.  In  short,  the  materials  for  real 
ring  government  do  not  exist,  and  its  methods  are  inapplicable, 
outside  the  large  cities.  No  one  needs  to  fear  it,  or  does 
fear  it 

It  wiU  be  remembered  that  in  the  United  States,  though  a  man 
may  pay  taxes  on  his  real  estate  in  any  number  of  States  or  counties 
or  cities,  he  can  vote,  even  in  purely  local  elections  or  on  purely  local 
matters*  in  one  place  only — that  in  which  he  is  held  to  reside. 
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What  has  been  said  refers  chiefly  to  the  Northern,  Middle, 
and  Western  States.  The  circumstances  of  the  South  are  dif- 
ferent, but  they  illustrate  equally  well  the  general  laws  of 
ring  growth.  In  ihe  Southern  cities  there  is  scarcely  any 
population  of  European  immigrants.  The  lowest  class  con- 
sists of  negroes  and  "poor  whites.**  The  negroes  are  igno- 
rant, and  would  be  dangerously  plastic  material  in  the  hands 
of  unscrupulous  wirepullers,  as  was  amply  shown  after  the 
Civil  War.  But  they  have  hitherto  mostly  belonged  to  the 
Eepublican  party,  and  the  Democratic  party  has  so  completely 
regained  its  ascendancy  that  the  bosses  who  controlled  the 
negro  vote  can  do  nothing.  In  most  parts  of  the  South  the 
men  of  ability  and  standing  have  interested  themselves  in  poli- 
tics so  far  as  to  dictate  the  lines  of  party  action.  Their  posi- 
tion when  self-government  was  restored  and  the  carpet-baggers 
had  to  be  overthrown,  forced  them  to  exertions.  Sometimes 
they  use  or  tolerate  a  ring,  but  they  do  not  suffer  it  to  do 
serious  mischief,  and  it  is  usually  glad  to  nominate  one  of 
them,  or  any  one  whom  they  recommend.  The  old  traditions 
of  social  leadership  survive  better  in  the  South  than  in  the 
North,  so  that  the  poorer  part  of  the  white  population  is  more 
apt  to  follow  the  suggestions  of  eminent  local  citizens  and  to 
place  them  at  its  head  when  they  will  accept  the  position. 
Moreover,  the  South  is  a  comparatively  poor  country.  Less 
is  to  be  gained  from  office  (including  membership  of  a  legis- 
lature), either  in  the  way  of  salary  or  indirectly  through 
jobbing  contracts  or  influencing  legislation.  The  prizes  in 
the  profession  of  politics  being  fewer,  the  profession  is  not 
prosecuted  with  the  same  earnestness  and  perfection  of  organi- 
zation. There  are,  however,  some  cities  where  conditions  simi- 
lar to  those  of  large  Northern  cities  reappear,  and  there  Eing- 
and-bossdom  reappears  also.  New  Orleans  is  the  best  example, 
and  in  Arkansas  and  Texas,  where  there  never  was  a  planta- 
tion aristocracy  like  that  of  the  Atlantic  Slave  States,  rings 
are  pretty  numerous,  though,  as  the  cities  are  smaller,  and 
seldom  rich,  their  exploits  attract  little  attention. 


CHAPTER  LXV 

SPOILS 

An  illostratioii  of  the  familiar  dictum  regarding  the  wisdom 
vith  which  the  world  is  governed  may  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  greatest  changes  are  often  those  introduced  with  the 
least  notion  of  their  consequence,  and  the  most  fatal  those 
which  encounter  least  resistance.  So  the  system  of  removals 
from  Federal  ofBce  which  began  some  sixty  years  ago,  tiiough 
disapproved  of  by  some  of  the  leading  statesmen  of  the  time, 
including  Clay,  Webster,  and  Calhoun,  excited  comparatively 
little  attention  in  the  country,  nor  did  its  advocates  foresee  a 
tithe  of  its  far-reaching  results. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  vests  the  right  of 
appointing  to  Federal  offices  in  the  President,  requiring  the 
consent  of  the  Senate  in  the  case  of  the  more  important,  and 
permitting  Congress  to  vest  the  appointment  of  inferior  offi- 
cers in  the  President  alone,  in  the  courts,  or  in  the  heads  of 
departments.  It  was  assumed  that  this  clause  gave  officials 
a  tenure  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President — i.e.,  that  he  had 
the  legal  right  of  removing  them  without  cause  assigned.  But 
the  earlier  Presidents  considered  the  tenure  as  being  practi- 
cally for  life  or  during  good  behaviour,  and  did  not  remove, 
except  for  some  solid  reason,  persons  appointed  by  their  pre- 
decessors. Washington,  in  his  eight  years,  displaced  only  nine 
persons,  and  all  for  cause;  John  Adams,  nine  in  four  years, 
and  those  not  on  political  groimds.  Jefferson,  in  his  eight 
years,  removed  thirty-nine,  but  many  of  these  were  persons 
whom  Adams  had  unfairly  put  in  just  before  quitting  office; 
and  in  the  twenty  years  that  followed  (1808-28)  there  were 
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but  sixteen  removals.  In  1820^  however^  a  bill  was  run  through 
Congress  fixing  four  years  as  the  term  for  a  large  number  of 
offices.  ThiB  was  ominous  of  evil,  and  called  forth  the  displeas- 
ure of  both  Jefferson  and  Madison.  The  President,  however, 
and  his  heads  of  departments  did  not  remove,  so  the  tenure 
of  good  behaviour  generally  remained.  But  a  new  era  began 
with  the  hot  and  heady  Jackson,  who  reached  the  presidential 
chair  in  1829.  He  was  a  raw,  rude  Western,  a  man  of  the 
people,  borne  into  power  by  a  popular  movement,  incensed 
against  all  who  were  connected  witii  his  predecessor,  a  warm 
friend  and  a  bitter  enemy,  anxious  to  repay  services  rendered 
to  himself.  Penetrated  by  extreme  theories  of  equality,  he 
proclaimed  in  his  Message  that  rotation  in  office  was  a  prin- 
ciple in  the  Bepublican  creed,  and  obeyed  both  his  doctrine 
and  his  passions  by  displacing  five  hundred  postmasters  in 
liis  first  year  and  appointing  partisans  in  their  room.  The 
plan  of  using  office  as  a  mere  engine  in  partisan  warfare  had 
already  been  tried  in  New  York,  where  the  stress  of  party 
contests  had  led  to  an  early  development  of  many  devices  in 
party  organization ;  and  it  was  a  New  York  adherent  of  Jack- 
son, Marcy,  who,  speaking  in  the  Senate  in  1832,  condensed 
the  new  doctrine  in  a  phrase  that  has  become  famous — ^^^To  the 
victor  belong  the  spoils.*'^ 

From  1828  till  a  few  years  ago  the  rule  with  both  parties 
has  been  that  on  a  change  of  President  nearly  all  Federal 
offices,  from  ihe  legations  to  European  Courts  down  to  village 
postmasterships,  are  deemed  to  be  vacant.  The  present  hold- 
ers may,  of  course,  be  continued  or  reappointed  (if  their  term 
has  expired) ;  and  if  the  new  President  belongs  to  the  same 
party  as  his  predecessor,  many  of  them  will  be;  but  they  are 
not  held  to  have  either  a  legal  or  a  moral  claim.  The  choice 
of  the  President  or  departmental  head  has  been  absolutely 
free,  no  qualifications,  except  the  citizenship  of  the  nominee, 

^Before  |820  Ooyernor  Clinton  complained  ''of  an  organiied  and  dis- 
ciplined corps  of  Federal  officials  interfering  in  State  elections." 
Marcy's  speech  was  a  defence  of  the  system  of  partisan  removals  and 
short  terms  from  the  example  of  his  own  State.  "They  [the  New 
York  politicians]  when  contending  for  ylctory  avow  the  intention  of 
•njoying  the  fruits  of  it.  They  see  nothing  wrong  in  the  rule  that  to 
the  Tic  tor  belong  the  spoils  of  the  enemy. 


\mg  reqaired^  nor  any  check  imposed  on  him^  except  that 
the  Saiate'B  consent  is  needed  to  the  more  important  posts.^ 

The  want  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  President  and 
his  ministers  of  the  persons  who  applied  for  places  at  a  dis- 
tance^ obliged  them  to  seek  information  and  advice  from  those 
who,  belonging  to  the  neighbourhood,  could  give  it.  It  was 
natural  for  the  senators  from  a  State  or  the  representative 
in  Congress  from  a  district  within  which  a  vacant  office  lay, 
to  recommend  to  the  President  candidates  for  it,  natural  for 
the  President  or  his  ministers  to  be  guided  by  this  recom- 
mendation, of  coarse,  in  both  cases,  only  when  they  belonged 
to  the  same  party  as  the  President.^  Although  this  usage 
received  no  Unction  from  the  Constitution,  senators  and  rep- 
resentatives maintained  it  so  persistently,  since  it  strengthened 
themselves  and  Iheir  party  in  the  locality,  that  the  executive 
virtually  admitted  tlie  rights  they  claimed,  and  suffered  its 
patronage  to  be  prostituted  to  the  purpose  of  rewarding  local 
party  service  and  conciliating  local  party  support.  Now  and 
then  a  President,  or  a  strong  Minister  controlling  the  Presi- 
dent, has  proved  restive;  yet  the  usage  continues,  being 
grounded  on  the  natural  wish  of  the  executive  to  have  the 
good-will  and  help  of  the  senators  in  getting  treaties  and  ap- 
pointments confirmed,  and  on  the  feeling  that  the  party  in 
every  district  must  be  strengthened  by  a  distribution  of  good 
things,  in  the  way  which  the  local  leader  thinks  most  service- 
able. The  essential  features  of  the  system  are,  that  a  place  in 
the  public  service  is  held  at  the  absolute  pleasure  of  the  ap- 
pointing authority ;  that  it  is  invariably  bestowed  from  party 
motives  on  a  party  man, as  a  reward  for  party  services  (whether 
of  the  appointee  or  of  some  one  who  pushes  him) ;  that  no 
man  expects  to  hold  it  any  longer  than  his  party  holds  power ; 
and  that  he  has;  therefore,  the  strongest  personal  reasons  for 
fighting  in  the  party  ranks.  Thus  the  conception  of  office 
among  politicians  came  to  be  not  the  ideal  one,  of  its  involv- 
ing a  duty  to  the  community,  nor  the  ^^practical"  one,  of  its 
being  a  snug  berth  in  which  a  man  may  live  if  he  does  not 

*8ee  on  this  subject.  Chapter  V  In  Vol.  I. 

"Not  necessarily  the  majority,  for  the  President  may  be  of  the  party 
vhldi  Ib  in  a  minority  in  Congress. 
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poBitively  neglect  his  work,  but  the  perverted  one,  of  its  being 
a  salary  paid  in  respect  of  party  eervices,  past,  present,  and 
future. 

The  politicians,  however,  could  hardly  have  riveted  this 
system  on  the  country  but  for  certain  nt^ione  which  had  be- 
come current  among  the  mass  of  the  people.  "Rotation  in 
office"  was,  and  indeed  by  most  men  still  is,  held  to  be  con- 
formable to  the  genius  of  a  democracy.  It  gives  every  man 
an  equal  chance  of  power  and  salary,  resembling  herein  the 
Athenian  and  Florentine  system  of  choosing  officers  by  lot 
It  is  supposed  to  stimulate  men  to  exertion,  to  foster  a  land- 
able  ambition  to  serve  the  country  or  the  neighbourhood,  to 
prevent  the  growth  of  an  official  caste,  with  its  habits  of  rou- 
tine, its  stiffness,  its  arrogance.  It  recognizes  that  equality 
which  is  so  dear  to  the  American  mind,  bidding  an  official 
remember  that  he  is  the  servant  of  the  people  and  not  their 
master,  like  the  bureaucrats  of  Europe.  It  forbids  him  to 
fancy  that  he  has  any  right  to  where  he  is,  any  ground  for 
expecting  to  stay  there,.  It  ministers  in  an  odd  kind  of  way 
to  that  fondness  for  novelty  and  change  in  pereons  and  sur- 
roundings which  is  natural  in  the  constantly-moving  commu- 
nities of  the  West.  The  habit  which  grew  up  of  electing  State 
and  city  officers  for  short  terms  tended  in  the  same  direction. 
If  those  whom  the  people  itself  chose  were  to  hold  office  only 
for  a  year  or  two,  why  should  those  who  were  appointed  by 
Federal  authority  have  a  longer  tenure?  And  the  use  of  pat- 
ronage for  political  purposes  was  further  justified  by  the 
example  of  England,  whose  government  was  believed  by  the 
Americans  of  fifty  yea^p  ago  to  be  worked,  as  in  the  last  cen- 
tury it  largely  was  worked,  by  the  Patronage  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  in  his  function  of  distributing  places  to  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  honours  (such  as  orders,  and 
steps  in  the  peerage)  to  members  of  the  House  of  Lords,  ec- 
eleaiastical  preferments  to  the  relatives  of  both.* 

Another  and  a  potent  reason  why  the  rotation  plan  com- 

*Now  of  courie  tbe  tablea  fasve  beea  turned,  uid  tbe  example*  of 
the  prutlaallr  IrremovAile  Gngliifa  civil  service  and  of  the  competi- 
tive entrance  ezamlnailona  In  Sngland  are  cited  agaimt  the  American 
■Titem. 
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mended  itself  to  the  Americans  is  to  be  found  in  the  belief 
that  one  man  is  as  good  as  another^  and  will  do  well  enough 
any  work  you  set  him  to^  a  belief  happily  expressed  by  their 
old  enemy  King  George  the  Third  when  he  said  that  "every 
man  is  good  enough  for  any  place  he  can  get/^  In  America 
every  smart  man  is  expected  to  be  able  to  do  anything  that 
he  turns  his  hand  to^  and  the  fact  that  a  man  has  worked  him- 
self into  a  place  is  some  evidence  of  his  smartness.  He  is  a 
^practical  man"  This  is  at  bottom  Greorge  the  Third's  idea ; 
if  you  are  clever  enough  to  make  people  give  you  a  place,  you 
are  clever  enough  to  discharge  its  duties,  or  to  conceal  the 
fact  that  you  are  not  discharging  them.  It  may  be  added 
that  most  of  these  Federal  places,  and  those  which  come  most 
before  the  eyes  of  the  ordinary  citizen,  require  little  special 
fitness.  Any  careful  and  honest  man  does  fairly  well  for  a 
tide-waiter  or  a  lighthouse  keeper.  Able  and  active  men  had 
no  great  interest  in  advocating  appointment  by  merit  or  se- 
curity of  tenure,  for  they  seldom  wanted  places  themselves; 
and  they  had,  or  thought  they  had,  an  interest  in  jobbing 
their  poor  relatives  and  unprosperous  friends  into  the  public 
service.  It  is  true  that  the  relative  or  friend  ran  the  risk 
of  being  turned  out.  But  hope  is  stronger  than  fear.  The 
prospect  of  getting  a  place  affects  ten  people  for  one  who  i9 
affected  by  the  prospect  of  losing  it^  for  aspirants  are  many 
and  places  relatively  few. 

Hitherto  we  have  been  considering  Federal  offices  only,  the 
immense  majority  whereof  are  sujch  petty  posts  as  those  of 
postmaster  in  a  village,  custom-house  officer  at  a  seaport,  and 
fio  forth,  altiiough  they  also  include  clerkships  in  the  depart- 
ments at  Washington,  foreign  ambassadorships  and  consulates, 
and  governorships  of  the  Territories.  The  system  of  rota- 
tion had,  however,  laid  such  a  hold  on  the  mind  of  the  coun- 
try that  it  soon  extended  itself  over  State  offices  and  city  offices 
ako,  in  so  far  as  such  offices  remained  appointive,  and  were 
not,  like  the  higher  administrative  posts  and  (in  most  of  the 
States  and  the  larger  cities)  the  judicial  offices,  handed  over 
to  popular  election.  Thus  appointment  by  favour  and  tenure 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  appointer  became  the  rule  in  every 
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sphere  and  branch  of  govermhent.  National^  State^  and  mu- 
nicipaly  down  to  that  very  recent  time  of  which  I  shall  speak 
presently.  It  may  seem  strange  that  a  people  so  eminently 
practical  as  the  Americans  acquiesced  in  a  system  which  per- 
verts public  office  from  its  proper  function  of  serving  the 
public^  destroys  the  prospect  of  that  skill  which  comes  with 
experience,  and  gives  nobody  the  least  security  that  he  will 
gain  a  higher  post,  or  even  retain  the  one  he  holds,  by  display- 
ing the  highest  efficiency.  The  explanation  is  that  administra- 
tion used  to  be  conducted  in  a  happy-go-lucky  way,  that  the 
citizens,  accustomed  to  help  themselves,  relied  very  little  on 
their  functionaries,  and  did  not  care  whether  they  were  skilful 
or  not,  and  that  it  was  so  easy  and  so  common  for  a  man  who 
fell  out  of  one  kind  of  business  to  take  to  and  make  his  living 
by  anotlier,  that  deprivations  seemed  to  involve  little  hardship. 
However,  the  main  reason  was  that  there  was  no  party  and  no 
set  of  persons  specially  interested  in  putting  an  end  to  the 
system,  whereas  there  soon  came  to  be  a  set  specially  con- 
cerned to  defend  it.  It  developed — I  might  almost  say  created 
— ^the  class  of  professional  politicians,  and  they  maintained  it, 
because  it  exactly  suited  them.  That  great  and  growing  vol- 
imae  of  political  work  to  be  done  in  managing  primaries,  con- 
ventions, and  elections  for  the  city.  State,  and  National  gov- 
ernments, whereof  I  have  already  spoken,  and  which  the 
advance  of  democratic  sentiment  and  the  needs  of  party  war- 
fare evolved  from  1820  down  to  about  1850,  needed  men  who 
should  give  to  it  constant  and  undivided  attention.  These 
men  the  plan  of  rotation  in  office  provided.  Persons  who  had 
nothing  to  gain  for  themselves  would  soon  have  tired  of  the 
work.  The  members  of  a  permanent  civil  service  would  have 
had  no  motive  for  interfering  in  politics,  because  the  political 
defeat  of  a  public  officer's  friends  would  have  left  his  position 
the  same  as  before,  and  the  civil  service  not  being  all  of  one 
party,  but  composed  of  persons  appointed  at  different  times 
by  executives  of  different  hues,  would  not  have  acted  together 
as  a  whole.  Those,  however,  whose  bread  and  butter  depend 
on  their  party  may  be  trusted  to  work  for  their  party,  to  enlist 
recruits,  look  after  the  organization,  play  electioneering  tricks 
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from  which  ordinary  party  spirit  might  recoil.  The  dass  of 
professional  politicians  was^  therefore,  the  first  crop  which 
the  spoils  system,  the  system  of  using  public  office  as  private 
plunder,  bore.  Bosses  were  the  second  crop.  In  the  old 
Scandinavian  poetry  the  special  title  of  the  king  or  chieftain 
is  ^ihe  giver  of  rings.^^  He  attracts  followers  and  rewards  the 
services,  whether  of  the  warrior  or  the  skald,  by  liberal  gifts. 
So  the  Boss  wins  and  holds  power  by  the  bestowal  of  patron- 
age. Places  are  the  prize  of  victory  in  election  warfare;  he 
divides  this  spoil  before  as  well  as  aiter  the  battle,  promising 
the  higher  elective  offices  to  the  strongest  among  his  fighting 
men,  and  dispensing  the  minor  appointive  offices  which  lie  in 
his  own  gift,  or  that  of  his  lieutenants,  to  combatants  of  less 
note  but  equal  loyalty.  Thus  the  chieftain  consolidates,  ex- 
tends, fortifies  his  power  by  rewarding  his  supporters.  He 
garrisons  the  outposts  with  his  squires  and  henchmen,  who  are 
bound  fast  to  him  by  the  hope  of  getting  something  more 
and  the  fear  of  losing  what  they  have.  Most  of  these  appoint- 
ive offices  are  too  poorly  paid  to  attract  able  men ;  but  they 
form  a  stepping-stone  to  the  higher  ones  obtained  by  popular 
election ;  and  the  desire  to  get  them  and  keep  them  provides 
that  numerous  rank  and  file  which  the  American  system  re- 
quires to  work  the  Machine.  In  a  country  like  England  office 
is  an  object  of  desire  to  a  few  prominent  men,  but  only  to  a 
few,  because  the  places  which  are  vacated  on  a  change  of  gov- 
ernment are  less  than  fifty  in  all,  while  vacancies,  in  other 
places  happen  only  by  death  or  promotion.  Hence  an  insig- 
nificant number  of  persons  out  of  the  whole  population  have 
a  personal  pecuniary  interest  in  the  triumph  of  their  party. 
In  England,  therefore,  one  has  what  may  be  called  the  general 
officers  and  headquarters  staff  of  an  army  of  professional  poli- 
ticians, but  few  subalterns  and  no  privates.  And  in  England 
most  of  these  general  officers  are  rich  men,  independent  of 
official  salaries.  In  America  the  privates  are  proportioned 
in  number  to  the  officers.  They  are  a  great  host.  Ab  nearly 
all  live  by  politics,  they  are  held  together  by  a  strong  per- 
wnal  motive.  When  their  party  is  kept  out  of  the  spoils  of 
the  Federal  government,  as  the  Democrats  were  out  from  1861 
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till  1885^  they  have  a  second  chance  in  the  State  spoils^  a 
third  chance  in  the  city  spoils ;  and  the  prospect  of  winning 
at  least  one  of  these  two  latter  sets  of  places  maintains  their 
discipline  and  whets  their  appetites^  however  slight  may  be 
their  chance  of  capturing  the  Federal  oflBces. 

It  is  these  spoilsmen  who  have  depraved  and  distorted  the 
mechanism  of  politics.  It  is  they  who  pack  the  primaries 
and  run  the  conventions  so  as  to  destroy  the  freedom  of  popu- 
lar choice^  they  who  contrive  and  execute  the  election  frauds 
which  disgrace  some  States  and  cities — ^repeating  and  ballot 
stuffing,  obstruction  of  the  polls,  and  fraudulent  countings 
in." 

In  making  every  administrative  appointment  a  matter  of 
party  claim  and  personal  favour,  the  system  has  lowered  the 
general  tone  of  public  morals,  for  it  has  taught  men  to  ne- 
gleet  the  interests  of  the  community,  and  made  insincerity 
ripen  into  cynicism.  Nobody  supposes  that  merit  has  any- 
thing to  do  with  promotion,  or  believes  the  pretext  alleged 
for  an  appointment.  Politics  has  been  turned  into  the  art 
of  distributing  salaries  so  as  to  secure  the  maximum  of  sup- 
port from  friends  with  the  minimum  of  oflfence  to  opponents. 
To  this  art  able  men  have  been  forced  to  bend  their  minds; 
on  this  Presidents  and  ministers  have  spent  those  hours  which 
were  demanded  by  the  real  problems  of  the  country.'  The 
rising  politician  must  think  of  obscure  supporters  seeking 
petty  places  as  well  as  of  those  greater  appointments  by  which 
his  knowledge  of  men  and  his  honesty  deserve  to  be  judged. 
It  is  hardly  a  caricature  in  Mr.  Lowell's  satire  when  the 
intending  presidential  candidate  writes  to  his  maritime  friend 
in  New  England, — 

"If  you  git  me  inside  the  White  House, 
Your  head  with  lie  I'll  kinder  'nint. 
By  gittin'  you  inside  the  light-house, 
Down  to  the  end  of  Jaalam  pint.* 

The'  fact  that  in  Canada  the  cIyII  service  is  permanent  may  well  be 
thought  to  have  something  to  do  with  the  absence  of  such  a  regular 
party  Machine  as  the  United  States  possess. 

'President  Garfield  said  ''one-third  of  the  working  hours  of  senators 
and  representatives  is  scarcely  sufficient  to  meet  the  demands  in  ref- 
erence to  the  appointments  to  office.    .    .    .    V^itfa  a  Judicious  system 
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After  thiB^  it  seems  a  small  thing  to  add  that  rotaticm  in 
office  has  not  improved  the  quality  of  the  civil  service.  Men 
selected  for  their  services  at  elections  or  in  primaries  have  not 
proved  the  most  capable  servants  of  the  public.  As  most  of 
the  posts  they  fill  need  nothing  more  than  such  ordinary  busi- 
ness qualities  as  the  average  American  possesses,  the  mischief 
has  not  come  home  to  the  citizens  generally,  but  it  has  some- 
times been  serious  in  the  higher  grades,  such  as  the  depart- 
ments at  Washington  and  some  of  the  greater  custom-houses. 
Moreover,  the  official  is  not  free  to  attend  to  his  official  duties. 
More  important,  because  more  influential  on  his  fortunes,  is 
the  duty  to  his  party  of  looking  after  its  interests  at  the  elec- 
tion, and  his  duty  to  his  chiefs,  the  Boss  and  Bing,  of  seeing 
that  the  candidate  they  favour  gets  the  party  nomination. 
Such  an  official,  whom  democratic  theory  seeks  to  remind  of 
his  dependence  on  the  public,  does  not  feel  himself  boimd  to 
the  public,  but  to  the  city  boss  or  senator  or  congressman 
who  has  procured  his  appointment.  Gratitude,  duty,  service, 
are  all  for  the  patron.  So  far  from  making  the  official  zealous 
in  the  performance  of  his  functions,  insecurity  of  tenure  has 
discouraged  sedulous  application  to  work,  since  it  is  not  by 
8Qch  application  that  office  is  retained  and  promotion  won. 
The  administration  of  some  among  the  public  departments 
in  Federal  and  city  government  is  more  behind  that  of  private 
enterprises  than  is  the  case  in  European  countries;  the  inge- 
nuity and  executive  talent,  which  the  nation  justly  boasts, 
are  least  visible  in  national  or  municipal  business.  In  short, 
the  civil  service  is  not  in  America,  and  cannot  under  the  sys- 
tem of  rotation  become,  a  career.  Place-hunting  is  the  career, 
and  an  office  is  not  a  public  trust,  but  a  means  of  requiting 
party  services,  and  also,  under  tiie  method  of  assessments 
previously  described,  a  source  whence  party  funds  may  be 
raised  for  election  purposes. 

Some  of  these  evils  were  observed  as  far  back  as  1853,  when 
an  Act  was  passed  by  Congress  requiring  clerks  appointed  to 
the  departments  at  Washington  to  pass  a  qualifying  examina- 

of  ciTil  serrioe  the  buBiness  of  the  department  could  he  better  done 
at  half  the  cost." 
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tion.''  Neither  this  nor  subsequent  legislative  efforts  in  the 
same  direction  produced  any  improvement,  for  the  men  in 
ofSce  who  ought  to  have  given  effect  to  the  law  were  hostile 
to  it.  Similar  causes  defeated  the  system  of  competitive  exam- 
ination, inaugurated  by  an  Act  of  Congress  in  1871,  when  the 
present  agitation  for  civil  service  reform  had  begun  to  lay 
hold  of  the  public  mind.  Mr.  Hayes  (1877-81)  was  the  first 
President  who  seems  to  have  honestly  desired  to  reform  the 
civil  service,  but  the  opposition  of  the  politicians,  and  the 
indifference  of  Congress,  which  had  legislated  merely  in  defer- 
ence to  the  pressure  of  enlightened  opinion  outside,  proved  too 
much  for  him.  A  real  step  in  advance  was,  however,  made 
in  1883,  by  the  passage  of  what  is  called,  from  its  author  (late 
senator  from  Ohio),  the  Pendleton  Act,  which  instituted  a 
board  of  civil  service  commissioners  (to  be  named*  by  the 
President),  directing  them  to  apply  a  system  of  competitive 
examinations  to  a  considerable  number  of  offices  in  the  depart- 
ments at  Washington,  and  a  smaller  number  in  other  parts 
of  the  country.  President  Arthur  named  a  good  commission, 
and  under  the  rules  framed  by  it  some  improvement  was  ef- 
fected. When  Mr.  Cleveland  became  President  in  1885  it  was 
feared  tliat  the  hungry  Democrats,  having  been  out  of  power 
since  1861,  would  fall  like  wolves  upon  the  offices,  compelling 
the  President  to  dismiss  the  present  place-holders  to  make 
room  for  his  own  partisans.  Mr.  Cleveland,  however,  if  he 
did  much  less  good  than  sanguine  reformers  hoped,  seems  to 
have  acquiesced  in  less  evil  than  many  reformers  expected. 
That  he  did  not  make  a  clean  sweep  of  office-holders,  whether 
belonging  to  the  classes  covered  by  the  Pendleton  Act  or  to 
any  others,  may  be  gathered  from  the  complaints  that  arose 
from  Democratic  spoilsmen,  who  thought  the  Presidency 
hardly  worth  winning  if  it  did  not  bear  fruit  for  the  class  they 
belong  to.  The  action  of  President  Harrison,  who  succeeded 
in  1889,  cannot  as  yet  be  fully  judged. 

The  Act  of  1883  originally  applied  to  only  14,000  (now, 
however,  to  28,000)  out  of  about  120,000  posts.    But  its  moral 

*To  have  made  places  tenable  during  good  behaviour  would  have  been 
open  to  the  objection  that  it  would  prevent  the  dismissal  of  incompe- 
tent men  agalnat  whom  no  specific  charge  could  be  proved. 
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effect  has  been  greater  than  this  proportion  represents,  and 
entitles  it  to  the  description  given  of  it  at  the  time  as  ^^a  sad 
blow  to  the  pessimists/'  It  strengthens  the  hands  of  any 
President  who  may  desire  reform,  and  has  stimulated  the  civil 
service  reform  movement  in  States  and  municipalities.  Sev- 
eral States  have  now  instituted  examinations  for  admission 
to  their  civil  service ;  and  similar  legislation  has  been  applied 
to  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Boston,  and  other  cities.  Some  years 
must  pass  before  the  result  of  these  changes  upon  the  purifi- 
cation of  politics  can  be  fairly  judged.  It  is  for  the  present 
enough  to  say  that  while  the  state  of  things  above  described 
has  been  generally  true  both  of  Federal  and  of  State  and 
city  administration  during  the  last  sixty  years,  there  is  now 
reason  to  hope  that  the  practice  of  appointing  for  short  terms, 
and  dismissing  in  order  to  fill  vacancies  with  political  adlier- 
ents,  has  been  shaken;  and  that  the  extension  of  examinations 
will  tend  more  and  more  to  exclude  mere  spoilsmen  from  the 
public  service. 
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CHAPTER  LXVI 

BLEOTIONS  AND  THEIB  HACHINEBT 

I  CANNOT  attempt  to  describe  the  complicated  and  Tarying 
election  laws  of  the  different  States.  But  there  are  some 
peculiarities  of  election  usage  common  to  most  or  all  States 
which  have  told  bo  much  upon  practical  politics,  especially 
OD  the  Machine  politica  of  cities,  as  to  require  a  passing  no- 
tice. 

All  expenses  of  preparing  the  polling  places  and  of  paying 
the  clerks  and  other  election  officers  who  receive  and  count 
the  votes,  are  borne  by  the  community,  not  (as  in  Britain) 
by  the  candidates. 

All  electious,  whether  for  city,  State,  or  Federal  offices, 
are  in  nearly  all  States  conducted  by  ballot,  which,  however, 
was  introduced,  and  has  been  regarded,  not  bo  much  as  a 
device  for  preventing  bribery  or  intimidation,  but  rather  as 
the  qnickest  and  easiest  mode  of  taking  tiie  votes  of  a  multi- 
tude. Secrecy  has  not  been  Bpecially  aimed  at,  and  in  point 
of  fact  is  not  generally  secured.  Accordingly  the  preparation 
and  distribution  to  voters  of  the  voting  papers  has  been  {I 
think  imiversally' )  left  to  the  candidates  and  their  friends, 
that  is,  to  the  parties,  and  the  expense  of  printing  and  dis- 
tributing these  papers  is  borne  by  the  latter. 

An  election  is  a  far  more  complicated  affair  in  America  than 
'   in  Europe.     The  number  of  elective  offices  is  greater,  and 

'I  to  not  Ventura  to  make  statementa  concerning  nil  tbe  SUten,  be- 
cause there  are  nan?  varlatlont  Id  State  laws.  For  the  purpose  ot  the 
jireaent  chapter  It  is  ot  small  importance  to  ucertain  exactly  wbat 
rules  prevail  In  eacb  and  everr  State.  What, tbe  text  descrlbea  is  the 
Ceneral  practice. 
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as  terms  of  office  are  shorter^  the  number  of  offices  to  be 
voted  for  in  any  given  year  is  much  greater.  To  save  the 
expense  of  numerous  distinct  pollings^  it  is  usual^  though  by 
no  means  universal,  to  take  the  pollings  for  a  variety  of  otficea 
at  the  same  time;  that  is  to  say,  to  elect  Federal  officials 
(presidential  electors  and  congressmen),  State  officials,  county 
officials,  and  city  officials  on  one  and  the  same  day  and  at 
the  same  polling  booths.  Presidential  electors  are  chosen 
only  once  in  four  years,  congressmen  once  in  two.  But  the 
number  of  State  and  county  and  city  places  to  be  filled  is  so 
large  that  a  voter  seldom  goes  to  the  polling  booth  without 
having  to  cast  bis  vote  for  at  least  eight  or  ten  persons,  can- 
didates for  different  offices,  and  sometimes  he  may  vote  for 
twenty  or  thirty.* 

This  has  given  rise  to  the  system  of  slip  ticV^^ — ^  slip 
ticket  is  a  list,  printed  on  a  long  strip  of  ^aper,  of  the  per- 
sons standing  in  the  same  interest;  that  is  to  say,  recom- 
mended by  the  same  party  or  political  group  for  the  posts  to 
he  filled  up  at  any  election.*  It  is  issued  by  the  party  organi- 
zation on  the  eve  of  the  election,  and  contains  the  names  of  the 
party  nominees,  with  the  offices  for  which  they  are  respectively 
candidates.  Copies  of  the  slip,  proportioned  to  the  number 
of  Yoters,  are  struck  off  by  the  party  committee  and  handed 
to  their  agents,  who  take  their  stand  in  front  of  the  polling 
booths  and  distribute  the  tickets  to  the  voters  as  they  come 
np  and  enter.  Each  party,  of  course,  looks  first  after  its  own 
adherents,  but  gladly  supplies  its  tickets  to  every  voter  who 
consents  to  take  them.  There  is  no  secrecy;  the  voter  may 
he  seen  taking  the  ticket  from  the  agent  of  his  party,  and  can 
be  followed  by  watchful  eyes  from  the  moment  of  his  having 
taken  it  till  he  deposits  it  m  the  ballot  box.  If  he  is  an  aver- 
ago  sort  of  person,  he  drops  it  in  just  as  he  has  received  it. 
This  is  called  voting  the  ^^regular^^  or  ^^straight"  ticket.  If, 
however,  he  be  a  man  of  some  independence,  and^  dislikes  one 

^metimes  as  many  as  lAx  dlatinct  ballot  boxes  are  placed  to  re- 
ceiTe  Totes  for  different  sets  of  offices. 

*A  ticket  includes  more  names  or  fewer,  according  to  the  number  of 
offices  to  be  filled,  but  usually  more  than  a  doten.  The  Note  at  the 
end  of  this  chapter  contains  several  specimen  tlcktts  used  at  elections 
In  1887. 
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or  more  of  the  names  he  finds  on  his  party  ticket,  he  strikes 
out  those  names  and  probably  writes  in  some  other  name  in- 
stead. This  is  called  '^scratching."  To  facilitate  such  action, 
the  practice  has  gron^n  up  for  agents  to  be  placed  at  the 
voting  place  who  supply  small  slips  of  paper  gummed  at  the 
back,  and  bearing  on  the  front  the  name  of  some  other  candi- 
date for  one  or  more  of  the  posts  vacant.  Such  slips  are  called 
*^pasters"  orjlstickers/^  because  the  independent  voter  pastes 
them  over  the  name  or  names  of  tlie  person  or  persons  he 
objects  to  on  the  ticket  which  he  is  about  to  place  in  the  box, 
thus  saving  himself  the  trouble  of  ^'scratching/'  and  securing 
the  result  he  desires,  that  of  voting  his  party  ticket  subject  to 
the  variations  he  prefers.  Thus  the  degree  to  which  pasters 
are  used  in  a  given  election  is  a  measure  either  of  the  badness 
of  the  lists  of  candidates  issued  by  the  parties,  or  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  voters,  or  of  both  phenomena  together.  Un- 
fortunately, the  number  of  candidates  is  often  so  great,  and 
the  knowledge  which  the  average  citizen  has  of  many  of  them 
so  small,  that  many  who  would  be  glad  to  "scratch"  or  "paste'^ 
have  really  no  data  for  doing  so,  and,  especially  in  large  cities, 
vote  the  party  ticket  in  despair. 

There  are  two  questions  that  may  be  asked  regarding  an 
i  election  system.  One  is,  whether  it  is  honestly  carried  out 
"  by  the  officials?  To  this  question,  as  it  regards  the  United 
States,  no  general  answer  can  be  given,  because  there  are  the 
widest  possible  differences  between  diflEerent  States ;  differences 
due  chiefly  to  the  variations  in  their  election  laws,  but  partly 
also  to  the  condition  of  the  public  conscience.  In  some  States, 
such  as,  for  instance,  New  York,  the  official  conduct  of  elec- 
tions is  now  believed  to  be  absolutely  pure,  owing,  one  is  told, 
to  the  excellence  of  a  minutely  careful  law.  In  others,  frauds, 
such  as  ballot  stuffing  and  false  counting,  are  said  to  be  com- 
mon, not  only  in  city,  but  also  in  State  and  Federal  elections. 
I  have  no  data  to  determine  how  widely  firauds  prevail,  for 
their  existence  can  rarely  be  proved,  and  they  often  escape 
detection.  They  are.  sometimes  suspected  where  they  do  not 
exist.     Still   there   is   reason   to   think   that   in   some   few 
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States  they    are   frequent   enough   to   constitute   a  serious 
reproach.* 

The  ether  question  is :  Does  the  election  machinery  prevent 
mtimidation^  bribery,  personation,  repeating,  and  the  other 
frauds  which  the  agents  of  candidates  or  parties  seek  to  per- 
petrate? Here,  too,  there  are  great  differences  between  one 
State  and  city  and  another,  differences  due  both  to  the  laws 
and  to  the  character  of  the  population.  Of  intimidation  there 
is  but  little.  Repeating  and  personation  are  not  rare  in  dense 
populations  where  the  agents  and  officials  do  not,  and  cannot, 
know  tlie  voters'  faces.  Of  bribery  I  have  spoken  elsewhere. 
It  is  a  sporadic  disease,  but  often  intense  where  it  occurs.  The 
ballot  laws  do  little  to  check  it,  because  "under  our  present 
system  whole  squads  of  voters  are  marched  to  the  polls  with 
their  ballots  in  their  hands,  so  held  that  the  boss  can  see  them 
from  the  time  they  are  received  till  they  are  deposited  in  th( 
ballot  boxes."*  This  is  a  consequence  of  the  free  hand  whicl 
the  party  agents  enjoy  in  supplying  their  tickets  to  the  vote] 

Tlie  plan  of  leaving  the  preparation  and  distribution  of 
ballot  papers  to  the  parties  has,  however,  had  another  and^a^ 
very  important  result.  It  has  thrown  power  into  the  hands 
of  the  party  organizations,  and  by  supplying  an  excuse  for 
their  activity,  and  for  the  expenditure  which  that  activity 
involves,  it  has  helped  to  develop  the  Machine  into  its  portent- 
ous predominance.  I  will  endeavour  to  illustrate  this  from 
the  case  of  New  York  City,  basing  myself  on  two  able  and 
instructive  papers,  published  in  1887,'  and  whose  statements 
of  facta  have  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  been  impugned. 

*The7  were  specially  frequent,  and  are  not  extinct,  in  some  of  the 
SoQtliem  States,  being  there  used  to  prevent  the  negro  voters  from 
returning  Republican  candidates.  It  was  here  that  the  use  of  "tissue 
billots**  was  most  common.  I  was  told  in  San  FYanclsco  that  elec- 
tions had  become  more  pure  since  the  introduction  of  glass  ballot 
boxes,  which  made  it  difficult  for  the  presiding  officials  to  stock  the 
btllot  box  with  voting  papers  before  the  voting  began  in  the  morning. 

'I  quote  from  an  article  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Bishop,  in  Scribner*9  Magazine 
tot  February.  18S8.  He  is  speaking  of  the  practice  of  New  York,  whose 
Iaw.  excellent  as  regards  the  custody  and  counting  of  the  ballots,  has 
Bot  provided  for  real  secrecy  of  voting;  but  his  observations  are.  I  be- 
UeTe.  applicable  to  most  States.  Some,  aa  for  instance  Wisconsin, 
baTe  recently  amended  their  law  in  this  point. 

"By  Mr.  Ivins,  city  chamberlain  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  J.  B.  Bishop. 
Both  papers  were  originally  read  before  the  Commonwealth  Club  of 
New  York  City. 
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In  New  York  City^  elections  are  placed  under  the  control 
of  the  Police  Boards  conBisting  of  four  commiBsioners^  two 
of  whom  are  required  by  law  to  be  Democrats,  two  Republi- 
cans. The  Police  Board  is  directed  to  appoint  annually  in 
each  of  the  812  election  districts  of  the  city. 

"As  iaspectoin  of  elections,  four  persons,  two  of  whom  on  State  Issues 
shall  be  of  different  faith  and  opinion  from  their  associates,  and  those 
appointed  to  represent  the  party  and  political  minority  on  State  issues 
to  be  named  solely  by  such  of  the  commissioners  of  police  in  the  said 
police  board  as  are  the  representatives  of  such  political  minority 
.  .  .  and  also  as  poll  clerks  two  persons  of  different  political  faith 
and  opinions  on  State  issues.*^ 

There  are,  accordingly,  4872  election  officers,  half  of  them 
Democrats,  half  Bepublicans,  each  set  being  appointed  by  the 
commissioners  of  its  own  party.  Here  is  a  solid  lump  of  pat- 
ronage placed  at  the  disposal  of  party  leaders ;  for  the  aggre- 
gate salaries  of  these  officials  (five  days,  at  $7.50  per  day) 
amounted  to  nearly  $150,000  (£30,000).  The  selection  of 
shops  or  other  buildings  as  polling  places,  and  the  nomina- 
tion to  a  few  other  offices,  increases  the  patronage  arising  out 
of  elections.  The  total  cost  to  the  city  treasury  of  its  elections 
was,  in  1886,  $222,500  (£44,500).  Every  second  year,  when 
there  is  a  Federal  election,  additional  election  offices  are  need- 
ed; they  also  are  treated  (the  appointments  being  vested  in 
Federal  officials)  as  party  patronage,  and  cost  the  city  an 
additional  $64,100  (£12,800),  making  altogether  $290,000. 

"This  fund  of  1290,000  (says  Mr.  Ivins)  is  practically  used  if  not  to 
purchase  at  least  to  assure  and  guarantee  the  vote  of  at  least  ten 
persons  for  each  election  district.  The  election  districts  will  averafce 
about  800  voters,  so  that  8  per  cent,  of  the  voters  are  employed  in  and 
about  elections  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  law  as  officers  of 


^I  quote  from  Mr.  Ivins's  paper.  This  statutory  recognition  of  party 
as  a  qualification  for  office  is  not  unusual  in  America,  having  been  found 
necessary  to  ensure  some  sort  of  equal  distribution  between  the  par- 
ties of  the  posts  of  election  officers,  for  the  fairness  of  whose  action 
it  was  essential  that  there  should  be  some  sort  of  guarantee.  "State 
issues"  are  named  because  the  two  great  parties  are  usually  each  of 
them  undivided  in  State  party  warfare,  but  sometimes  split  Into  fac- 
tions in  city  politics. 
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the  I«w,  and  tlid  election  district  leader  sees  that  they  are  the  first 
Den  to  TOte  and  to  vote  right. 

"Hie  officials  (city  and  Federal)  In  whose  glfl  this  patronage  lies 
pUce  it  at  the  disposal  of  the  leaders  c^  the  Machine.  Now  there 
are  three  Machines  in  New  York;  two  Democratic,  because  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  commanding  a  large  popular  majority,  is  divided  into  two 
(actions  (Tammany  Hall  and  the  County  Democracy),'  and  one  Repub- 
llcsn. 

"Each  Machine  has  twenty-four  district  organizations,  corresponding 
with  the  twenty-four  Assembly  districts  of  the  city.  Each  Assembly 
district  has  a  committee,  but  is  actually  controlled  by  the  Assembly 
district  leader,  and  the  caucus  of  the  Assembly  district  leaders  con- 
■titntea  the  mainspring  of  the  party.  It  is  the  source  of  all  authority, 
and  determines  all  questions  of  policy.  .  .  .  Each  Assembly  district 
leader  has  a  representative  to  look  after  the  election  district,  com- 
monly called  an  election  district  captain.  These  men  are  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  the  Machine,  and  an  Assembly  district  leader  strives  to 
quarter  his  election  district  captains  on  the  city.  This  he  succeeds  in 
doing  sooner  or  later.  If  the  Republicans  are  out  of  power  In  every 
other  department,  and  cannot  take  care  of  'the  boys'  [party  workers] 
hi  any  other  way,  they  at  least  always  have  three  places  to  dispose  of 
which  are  worth  $7.50  (£1:  10s.)  for  five  days  in  each  election  district. 
But  they  are  not  reduced  to  this  sore  necessity.  The  Democratic  leader 
either  finds  a  place  for  the  friends  of  the  Republican  leader,  with 
whom  he  is  co-operating,  or  when  the  Republican  leader  is  in  power. 
It  is  the  latter  who  finds  places  for  his  Democratic  friends  and  coad- 
Jntors,  for  the  professional  or  caste  feeling  is  very  strong,  and  politl- 
dana  of  all  parties  recognize  their  ultimate  community  of  interests  at 
all  times. 

'Sooner  or  later,  on  the  pay-rolls  of  the  city— which  contain  99S6 
names,  exclusive  of  school-rolls,  or  13,749  all  told,  which  latter  figure 
includes  25  aldermen  and  83  chief  oflicers,  and  excludes  all  Assembly- 
men, senators,  and  national  oflicers — at  least  four  men  are  taken  care 
of  by  each  party  all  the  year  round  in  each  of  the  812  districts.  The 
Maehine,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  their  services  in  perpetuity,  thus 
has  the  city  pay  them  as  city  employees.  This  is  particularly  the  case 
with  regard  to  the  Assembly  district  leaders.  To  be  sure,  the  money 
paid  them  out  of  the  city,  State,  or  National  treasury  cannot  properly 
be  said  to  be  money  spent  in  elections,  but  it  is  money  spent  in  main- 
taining the  solidity  and  perpetuity  of  the  Machine;  it  keeps  it  alive 
the  year  round,  or  ready  for  all  emergencies,  and  especially  for  the 
great  critical  emergency  of  the  election.  Without  it  each  election 
would  find  the  Machine  broken  and  scattered,  and  consequently  it  has 
to  be  considered. 

*niere  is  also  a  third  Democratic  faction  (Irving  Hall),  much  weaker. 
It  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  had  a  regular  Machine,  and  seems  to  be 
dying. 
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"New  York  City  paid  its  Assembly  district  leaders  last  year  $330,000, 
or  an  ayerage  of  |4750  for  each  of  the  72  leaders.  This  figure  includes 
the  estimated  income  of  the  register's  office,  yielding  only  $12,000  per 
year  to  its  chief.  The  amount  which  is  now  being  actually  received  by 
these  leaders  from  the  public  treasury  is  $24,000.  Of  this  amount  Tam- 
many Hall  gets  about  $119,000,  divided  among  18  out  of  24  of  its  district 
leaders.  The  County  Democracy  gets  about  $90,000,  divided  among 
17  out  of  26  of  its  district  leaders.  The  Republican  leaders,  being  in 
the  minority  party,  both  in  the  city  and  nation,  do  not  fare  so  well; 
but  they  have  hopes,  or  have  heretofore  shared  the  pay  of  loyalty. 
Their  $22,000  is  divided  among  8  of  their  24  leaders.  It  must  be  said, 
however,  in  order  to  bo  just,  that  many  of  the  men  among  whom  these 
sums  are  divided  are  honest  and  efficient  public  servants,  and  the 
city  gets  full  value  for  the  salaries  paid  them. 

"The  aggregate  of  these  sums,  say  $242,000,  may  be  regarded  as  the 
city's  permanent  investment  in  the  Machines  for  leadership  alone. 
Certainly  not  less  than  $750,000  more  is  invested  in  the  same  way  in 
political  captains,  heelers,  followers,  and  hangers-on,  of  whom  it  must 
be  said  also  that  the  great  majority  render  fair  service  to  the  city 
for  the  salaries  paid  them.  The  Machines  thus  supported  all  the 
year  round  find  themselves  in  good  condition  to  take  up  the  work  of 
organizing  a  campaign  or  conducting  an  election. 

'Prior  to  election  day  each  party  formally,  through  the  action  of  its 
leaders  in  caucus,  determines  upon  how  much  money  shall  be  allotted 
by  the  party  as  such,  for  expenditure  in  each  election  district,  to 
employ  'workers  at  the  polls'  as  it  is  called.  These  workers  at  the 
polls  are  paid  from  $5  a  day  upwards,  according  to  the  fund  to  be 
drawn  upon.  The  ballots  are  printed  by  each  Machine  for  itself, 
although  frequently  they  will  employ  the  same  printer,  which  has  in 
the  past  sometimes  produced  strange  results. 

"By  their  command  ef  the  tickets  the  Assembly  district  leaders 
come  into  possession  of  the  whole  of  the  vital  part  of  the  election 
machinery.  They  could  meet  on  the  night  before  election  and  destroy 
the  tickets,  and  no  election  could  take  place.  It  is  the  possession  of 
this  power  which  makes  them  valuable  from  the  point  of  view  of 
purchase  and  sale.  Many  of  the  Assembly  district  leaders  in  the  three 
organizations  have  been  able  to  exploit  this  possession  so  successfully 
and  profitably  that  they  have  been  able  to  live  throughout  the  entire 
year  on  their  income  derived  from  the  handling  of  the  tickets.  They 
can  destroy,  rebunch,  fail  to  distribute,  and  what  not  as  they  please. 
They  rarely  if  ever  take  money  nominally  for  dealing  with  the  tickets. 
It  is  taken  or  alleged  to  be  taken  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  dis- 
tribution or  peddling  of  the  tickets  at  the  polls,  or,  as  it  is  called,  for 
the  employment  of  workers.  The  result  of  this  system  of  machinery 
is  that,  in  order  to  compete  with  the  professional  politicians,  it  is 
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necessary  for  any  independent  body  of  citizens  to  have  a  very  complex 
Machine,  and  frequently  a  very  expensiye  <me.  In  the  first  place,  the 
regular  Machine  is  always  equipped  and  prepared  to  print  as  well  as 
to  distribute  a  ticket.  These  are  expensiye  matters,  and  the  very 
fact  of  the  expense  in  this  regard  alone  is  a  practical  deterrent  to  in- 
dependent movements  for  reform.  The  Machines  are  always  enabled  to 
print  the  tickets  and  distribute  them  by  means  of  assessments  levied 
on  candidates  and  office-holders." 

The  expense  of  printing  and  distributing  tickets,  and  of 
paying  the  "workers"  who  labour  for  the  party  at  elections,  is 
defrayed  out  of  a  fund  raised  cliiefly  by  assessments  levied 
on  candidates,  i.e.,  by  requiring  the  candidate  to  contribute 
a  sum  proportioned  to  the  pecuniary  value  of  the  oflBce  he 
seeks  to  obtain.  As  explained  in  a  preceding  chapter,  this  is 
practically  the  purchase  of  a  nomination.  Mr.  Ivins  gives 
the  following  estimate  of  the  amount  raised.  It  varies  a  little 
from  year  to  year,  for  example — "in  good  years,  such  as  that 
after  the  sale  by  the  Board  of  Aldermen  of  the  Broadway 
franchise  (the  right  of  laying  down  a  tramway  in  Broadway), 
the  Aldermanic  office  was  much  sought  after.' 
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"An  average  year  would  show  the  following  assessments  on  the  basis 
of  two  candidates  only  running  In  each  district,  and  on  the  basis  of  the 
minimum  assessments: — 

Two  aldermanic  candidates  at  |15  per  district  for  812  districts     |24,8iM) 

Two  Assembly  candidates  at  $10  per  district  for  812  districts  16.240 
Two  candidates  for  Senate  or  Congress  at  $25  per  election  district  40.600 

Four  candidates  for  Judgeships  at  $10,000  each  40,000 

Two  candidates  for  mayor  at  120.000  each       ....  40,000 
Two  candidates  for  a  county  office,  such  as  sheriflF,  county 

clerk,  or  registrar,  at  $10,000 ,  20.000 

Tuo  candidates  for  comptroller  at  flO.OOO               .        .        .  20,000 

Two  candidates  for  district  attorney  at  |5000       .  10.000 

Or,  aay  a  total  of   ,        .        « 1211,290 

"It  is  a  fair  estimate,  year  in  and  year  out,  that  there  is  distributed 
at  each  polling  place  in  the  812  districts  of  the  city  $75  to  $100  by  the 
County  Democracy,  $76  to  $100  by  Tammany  Hall,  $40  to  $60  by  the  Re- 
publicans except  in  presidential  years,  when  the  distribution  has  been 
much  larger,  $15  by  Irving  Hall,  and  $16  by  the  representatives  of  the 
different  Independent  candidates^  making  a  minimum  of  $238  per  elec- 
tion district,  which  for  812  election  districts  would  give  us  a  grand  total 
of  $216,000  or  thereabouts.  It  is  usually  calculated  that  the  assessment 
of  candidates  will  cover  this  Item." 
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Mr.  IviiiB  estimates  the  total  anoaal  ezpenditnie  of  the 
three  Machines  upon  elections  at  $307,500  (£61,500).  The 
difference  between  this  sum  and  the  $211,000  raised  b;  assesa- 
roents  on  candidates,  is  made  up  by  assessments  on  office-hold- 
ers, levies  on  public  contractors,  and  contributions  from  the 
ich  men  of  the  party.  He  estimates  the  total  annual  cost 
of  elections  in  an  ordinary  (not  a  presidential)  year  at  $700,- 
000  (£140,000). 


peusea;  (310,000  !■  derivad  tram  KouMmenU  upon  canTlldAtsa,  and 
tlOO.OOO  la  obtained  bj  «««j««iT^fln[a  npnn  ~mj^  ^I^era  nnir~thfi>uah 
contdbutlona  fram  the  rlcfimen  of  the  varloua  partlaa.  This  ntoney  U 
divided  anwns  about  4B,000  men,  vho  do  the  work  about  tbn  polla.  Of 
tbla  4E,DO0  about  SOW,  or  ten  tor  each  district,  are  employed  by  tbe 
cltr-  The  remaining  ST.OOO,  or  torty-alx  for  each  dlaCiiet,  ar«  paid 
br  the  political  organ liatlona  or  UaehlnsB.  It  will  be  aeen  that  It 
takea  nearlr  Dto  tlmea  aa  many  men  to  du  tbe  political  aa  It  doea  to 
do  the  legal  work.'* 

Hr.  iTlns  coDcladea  aa  Collowa:— 'The  entire  machlaery  of  politic* 
thuB  pivota  round  th«  manner  at  eleetlwi,  the  legal  recognftloo  ot 
partlea,  the  ability  or  partlea  to  levy  atieaimenta  on  onee-ieekera  and 
office -holder*,  the  practical  ezclualon,  hecauae  ot  the  eipenilTeneaa  Ot 
electlona,  ot  Independent  nomlnatloaa  and  work,  the  reaultlng  control  ot 
ths  ballot*  bf  Aaaembly  diatrlct  l«ad«ra.  and  ot  the  distribution  ot 
ballots  U>  Vetera  on  election  day  by  their  lubordlnateB  and  followers: 
In  a  word,  thla  ayatem  amounts  to  a  monopoly  iu  the  hands  ot  th« 
leaders  ot  the  Machines,  not  only  of  tbo  power  ot  nomination,  but  of 
tbe  elective  tranchlae  itselt." 

Thus  the  creation  of  a  number  of  places  placed  undra  party 
patronage  enables  the  professional  bosses  to  reward  their  fol- 
lowers, and  secure  a  certain  number  of  safe  votes.  The  ex- 
pense of  printing  and  distributing  ballots  increases  the  need 
for  a  party  Machine,  and  seems  to  justify  its  existence,  and  it 
enables  the  Machine  to  call  for  a  large  fund.  The  fund  is 
raised  by  selling  nominations  and  leyying  contributions  on 
ofiice-holders ;  and  thus  the  Machines,  having  a  permanent 
revenue,  strengthen  their  hold  on  the  city.  To  run  indepen- 
dent candidates  becomes  an  extremely  difficult  and  costly  en- 

*I  take  this  aumniary  ot  Mr.  Ivlna's  flgnres  (having  been  otUged  to 
abridge  some  at  hla  oalculatlona)  from  Hr.  Bishop's  lucid  paper.  Id 
which,  tollowlng  up  llr.  Ivina,  be  Indicates  the  remedlos  needed. 
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terprise.  The  city  is  put  to  a  vast  cost^  because  the  assessments 
paid  by  candidates  and  office-holders  f  all^  in  the  long  run^  on 
the  city^  which  is  forced  to  pay  larger  salaries  than  are  needed 
to  more  officials  than  are  needed  for  indifferent  service^  and 
thus  to  perpetuate  out  of  its  corporate  purse  its  own  enslave- 
ment. The  expense,  however,  is  the  least  part  of  the  evil. 
CoiTuption  is  virtually  legalized;  and  as  one-fifth  of  the  vo- 
ters are  under  the  control  of  the  bosses,  these  usually  have  it 
in  their  power  to  determine  elections  by  turning  over  their 
"roting  stock*'  as  they  please,  perhaps,  as  in  some  recent  well- 
bown  instances,  to  the  aspirant  who  promises  them  a  sub- 
stantial sum.^^ 

Tliese  things  being  so,  it  is  not  surprising  that  in  several 
American  States — for  the  case  of  New  York  City  is  only  an 
extreme  instance  of  phenomena  observable  in  other  great  cities 
—there  have  been  efforts  made  to  improve  the  election  laws  f 
by  taking  the  printing  and  distribution  of  ballots  out  of  the  \ 
hands  of  the  parties,  for  the  purpose  of  entrusting  them  to  / 
public  officers,  to  repress  bribery,  and  to  limit  the  expenses 
inenrred  by  or  on  behalf  of  candidates.**  The  good  effects 
experienced  in  Britain  from  recent  legislation  on  these  sub- 
jects have  encouraged  American  reformers  to  expect  great 
benefits  from  such  laws.  A  European  observer,  while  coincid- 
ing in  this  view,  will  conceive  that  better  election  laws  ought 
to  be  accompanied  by  a  reform  in  the  system  of  partisan 
appointments  for  short  terms,  and,  if  possible,  by  a  diminu- 
tion in  the  number  of  administrative  places  annually  awarded 
at  the  polls. 

NOTE. 

I  auBjoiN  Bpeclmens  of  "alip  tickets"  used  at  recent  elections,  eacb, 
It  vlU  be  understood,  being  issued  by  a  party  and  distributed  to  Its 
>apporters  to  be  deposited  by  tbem  in  the  ballot  box. 

*When  a  real  issue  is  raised  there  Is  less  bribery.  In  the  mayoralty 
election  in  New  York  in  1886  very  little  money  passed  "because  the 
ii>Qal]y  venal  classes  went  stralfht  for  the  Labour  candidate  and  would 
not  be  bought.* 

"In  1880  there  were  at  least  nine  (I  think  ten)  States  with  compre- 
ttenilTe  ballot  reform  laws  modelled  on  the  so-called  Australian  (whieb 
li  really  the  BriUah)  system. 


ise 
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The  first  set  were  uBed  in  an  election  of  State,  county,  and  town- 
ship of&cerfl  in  Iowa: — 


UBFUBLICAN  8TATB 
TICKBT. 


For  QoTernor, 

William  LABBAsn, 
ox  Fayette  Connty. 

For  Lleatenant'Ooremor, 

John  Jl.  t.  Hull, 
Of  Polk  County. 

For  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court, 

GinroHD  8.  Robinson, 
M  Buena  Vista  County* 

For  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruotlon, 

Hbnhy  Babin, 
Of  Clinton  County. 

REPUBLICAN  LBOIBLA- 
TIVB  TICKBT. 


For  RepreMntatlTO,  89th 
District, 

W.  U.  Rbdman. 


BBPUBUCAN  COUNTT 
TICKBT. 


For  County  Treasurer, 

O.  L.  Bosbman. 

For  County  Auditor, 

F.  W.  PORTBB. 

For  Sheriff, 

A.  H.  HOGAN. 

For  Count/  Superintendent 
Of  Schools. 

8.  W.  HBATH. 

For  County  Supervisor, 

J.  M.  Brtan. 

For  County  Surreyor, 

W.  T.  Qribb. 

For  Coroner, 

Horaox  Whitcokb. 

TOWNSHIP  TICKBT. 


For  Trustee, 

W.  O.  WILLABD. 

For  Constable  (to  nil 
Taoancy), 

P.  A.  TBBBXLL. 


DBMOCRATIC  8TATB 
TICKBT. 


For  QoTemor, 

T.  J.  AKDXBSOH, 

of  Marlon  County. 

For  lileutenant-GoTemor, 

J.  M.  Bldbb, 
of  Hancock  County. 

For  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruotlon, 

U.  W.  Bavttbb, 
of  Fremont  County. 

For  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court, 

Chas.  S.  Fooo. 
of  Guthrie  County. 

DBMOCRATIC  COUNTY 
TICKBT. 


For  RepresentatiTO, 

JOHN  W.  JONB8. 

For  Treasurer, 

W.  T.  SHARP. 

For  Auditor, 

O.  M.  Whbxlbb. 

For  Sheriff, 

Jambs  Hanun. 

For  Surreyor, 

Wm.  T.  Gbibb. 

For  Superintendent  of 
Schools, 

V.  W.  Mact. 
For  Coroner, 

JAMBS  CONGBB. 

For  Supervisor, 
JOHN  A.  Kino. 

TOWNSHIP  TICKBT 
For  Trustee,i> 

For  Justice  of  the  Peaee,ii 
For  Constables,!! 


UNION  LABOR  STATB 
TICKBT. 


For  GtoTemor, 

M.  J.  CAIK. 

For  Llent.«QoTemor, 

J.  R.  SOVBBBIGN. 

For  Supt.  of  Public 
Instruction, 

S.  L.LIPTON.    . 

For  Judge  of  Supreme 
Court, 

N.  J.  JONBS. 
COUNTY  TICKBT. 


For  RepresentatiTe, 
W.  M.  Mbanob. 

For  TreasuxBr, 
H.  C.  BcswBUi. 

For  Auditor, 

C.  H.  Tbbbbck. 

For  Sheriff, 

John  wood. 

For  Superintendent! 

V.  W.  Maot. 
For  Superrlaor, 
JOHN  A.  King. 

For  Coroner, 

H.  H.  Lbog. 

For  Surreyor. 

W.  T.  QuiBB. 

TOWNSHIP  TICKBT. 


For  Tmstee,is 


For  Justioe  of  the  Peaoe,ii 


For  Constables,  u 


II  The  spaces  left  vacant  are  to  be  filled  up  by  the  voter  according  to  his  pleasure. 
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The  following  three  tickets  were  used  at  an  election  of  city  officers 
in  Boston.  The  original  tickets  are  ornamental  articles,  executed  in 
fsiious  kinds  of  type;  I  give  here  only  the  names  of  the  candidates: 


Wabd  twxltx. 

BX60LAB  DSMOCBATIG 
TiCKBT. 

(Jbfi  thgrt  i§  a  portnM  of 
Mr.  o'Brim.] 

For  Mayor, 
HVOH  O'Brikk. 


Oo^rlghtad  by  M.  J.  Kilxt, 

PrlnMr,  7  Spring  Lane, 

BoKion. 


For  Street  CommiMloner, 
Hugh  B.  Bkadt. 

For  Boliool  Committee, 

RU88SLL  D.  KLLIOTT, 
KDWARD  C.  CAHRIGAir, 
JoeXPH  T.  BUHTJLA., 
JOHV  a.  BLAKS. 
GSOHOB  B.  8WASBT, 
JOSSPH  D.  TALLOTX, 
BiClLr  A.  FIFIEU), 

THOMAe  O'GKADy,  Jr. 

For  Alderman, 
William  p.  Carrol. 


For  Com^BAn  Connoll, 

Willi 
Jamss  J. 

JOHX  J.  MULl 


iiWHITMORS, 


We  hereby  certify  tha^nie 
ballot  contains  only  Hie 
namee  of  tlie  refnlar  Dei 
ocratlo  nominees,  and 
lasoed  by  the  Democratic 
Oty  Committee  of  Boston. 
Thomas  J .  B aruy  ,  Presi- 
dents L.J.Ix>OA2i.Cliair- 
■an  Printing  Committee. 


Ward  Twultx. 

BBGULAB  BBPUBLICAN 
TIGKBT. 


Nathan  Sawtxr  A  Son, 

Printers,  No.  70  State  Street, 

Boston. 


Tbiscertlfles  that  thlsBallot 
is  the  regular  andgenuine 
Ballot  of  itae  liepublloan 
Party,  to  be  used  at  the 
Klection  ou  December  IS, 
1887,  m  the  City  of  Boston. 
JK8SS  M.  GoTK,  Presi- 
dent, Bepnbllcan  City 
Committee  of  Boston. 


For  Mayor, 
Thomas  N.  Uart. 

For  Street  Commissioner, 
AUGUSTUS  N.  Sampson. 

For  Scliool  Committee, 

John  W.  portbr, 
JOHN  6.  Blakx, 
ru88xll  d.  kllioit, 
osobgs  k.  swabky, 
Charlss  L.  Flint, 
Bmily  a.  Fipikld, 
Abram  ifi.  Cuttkr, 

J08SPH  STKDMAN. 

'-  ■-■  — 

For  Alderman, 

KDWARD  J.  JKNKINS. 

For  Common  Council, 

Cornelius  F.  Desmond, 
^Thomas  F.  Tract, 
lmes  B.  Hayes. 


Ward  Twelve. 

CITIZBNS*  TICKKT. 
Deo.  18, 1887. 


This  ballot  contains  the 
names  of  the  regular  Cltl- 
sens'  Nomination  (Chick* 
ering  Hall  Conrentlon. 
A.  A.  Burrogx,  Chair- 
man). 

Copyright,  1887,  by 

Alfred  Mudoe  A  Son, 

24  Franklin  Street,  Boston. 


For  Mayor, 
Thomas  N.  hart. 

For  Street  Commissioner, 
Augustus  N.  Sampson. 

For  School  Committee, 

John  g.  Blake, 
Oboroe  r.  SWA  set, 
Edward  c.  Carrigan, 
Kmily  a.  FiriBLD, 
Joseph  t.  duryea, 
CHARLES  L.  Flint, 
ABRAM  E.  Cutter, 
Joseph  Stedman. 

For  Alderman, 
EDWARD  J.  Jenkins. 

For  Common  Council, 

John  f.  mulhall, 
William  Bunton, 
Samuel  B.  Doooett. 


On  the  day  when  these  tickets  ^re  used,  there  were  distributed  in 
the  streets  at  the  polling-places  eh^lopes  containing  small  slips  of 
paper  gummed  on  the  back,  and  bearinVon  the  front  the  words  follow- 
tog:— 

For  Common  Council,  William C  MO  Whitmors. 

These  were  intended  to  be  used  by  citizens  voting  the  Republican 
or  Citizens'  ticket,  being  pasted  by  them  over  the  name  of  one  of  the 
ooomion  council  candidates  on  either  of  these  tickets,  so  enabling  the 
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Republican  or  supporter  of  the  Citizens*  list  to  give  his  vote  for  Mr. 
Whitmore,  while  voting  against  the  rest  of  the  Democratic  ticket. 

The  following  three  tickets  were  used  at  the  election  of  city  and 
school  officers  in  the  city  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  December,  1887.  They 
were  all  issued  by  organisations,  but  not  regular  party  organizations. 
At  the  same  election  a  popular  vote  was  taken  on  the  question 
whether  licences  for  the  sale  of  intoxicants  should  be  granted  in 
the  city. 


Shall  Licencea  be  granted  for 
the  sale  of  Intoxicating  Ldquora 
in  this  City? 

NO. 


Shall  Ldcencea  be  granted  for 
the  sale  of  Intoxicating  Ldquora 
in  this  City? 

Ysa 
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"PAT  AS  TOU  QO"  OOK- 
TBHTION. 

B«galmr  NomlnatloiiB. 

L.  M.  Hannuii ,  CbAirm»n. 

MOBOB  O.  WBIOHT,  8607. 

For  Mayor, 

WILLIAM  B.  BU8BBLL. 


Wot  AldOTmeii, 

ALXXAHDBR  MiLLAK, 
Wakbbn  ITBHS, 
FBSD  H.  HOLTON. 
FKAKK  H.  TBBLB, 
HunftT  A.  DOHKRTT, 

William  T.  Nbilom, 
Dakikl  K.  Fbasixb, 

JOHJr  H.  COBOOILAN, 
CHABLB8  F.  BTBATTON, 
BOLOMON  8.  BLBBPBB. 


lor  Principal  AtseoMV, 
Joshua  O.  Googh. 


Ite  AjBlotant  AiMnoTB, 

CHAM.lil  H.  HnmrawBLL, 
Ward  One. 
WILLIAM  J.  Martin, 
WardTwa 

OaOBOB  li.  MrrCHBLL, 

Ward  Three. 

John  lbnnon, 

Ward  Fonr. 

THOMAS  F.  CAHIB, 

Ward  Fire. 


Vor  Selkool  ComnaUtee, 

John  L.  Htldrbth, 
(For  full  Term)         4 
Ward  One. 

AUCB  M.  LONGrBLLOW, 

(For  nnezplred  Term) 

WardOnp. 
ALPBONBO  B.  WHITB, 

Ward  Two. 

BlOHARD  J.  McKBLLBOBT, 

Ward  Three, 

WILLIAM  H.  OBCUTT, 

(For  fnll  Term) 

Ward  Fonr. 

Mobbs  d.  Church. 

CPor  nnezplred  Tenn) 

Ward  Fonr. 

Qbobob  a.  alubon. 

Ward  FlTO. 


WABD  OMB. 


W0BKmGMBN*8  TICKBT. 
1887. 

For  Mayor, 
Bdoar  B.  Champlin. 


For  Aldermen, 

Bdwabd  W.  Hinoks, 
P.  allbn  Lindsby, 
JO8BPH  J.  Kbllbt, 
John  H.  Comooran, 
Isaac  McLban, 

8AMUBL  W.  MCDANIBL, 

Colin  Chisholm, 
William  T.  Nbilon, 
Uobbrt  b.  Bancroft, 
hbnry  a.  dohbrtt. 


For  Assecior, 

JOSHUA  O.  CtoOCH. 

For  Assistant  Assessors, 

Ward  One, 

Jambs  Grant. 

Ward  Two, 

William  J.  Martin. 

Ward  Three, 

GBOROB  L.  MITCHBLL. 

Ward  Fonr, 

JOHN  Lbnnon. 

Ward  Fire, 

BTLTANUS  M.  PARSONS. 

For  Behool  Committeev 

Ward  One. 

BMBRT  BBMIS. 

Ward  One, 

AUCB  M.  LONGVBLLOW, 

S  years. 
Ward  Two, 

JOHN  8.  PAINB. 

Ward  Three, 

John  H.  Poncb. 

Ward  Fonr, 

JOHN  Curtis  Nichols. 

Ward  Fonr, 

MosBS  D.  Church,  1  year. 

Ward  Fire, 

GBOROB  a.  ALLISON. 


TAT  PATBB8*  TICKBT. 
1887. 

[H«rs  th§r9  is  a  portrait  of 

Mr.  OhompUn.] 

For  Mayor, 

Bdoab  B.  champlin. 

For  Aldermen, 

BDWARD  W.  HINCKB, 
P.  ALLBN  LINDSBT, 

JosBPH  J.  Kbllbt, 
Danibl  b.  Frasibr, 

ISAAC  MCLBAN, 
BAMUBL  W.  MCDANIBL, 

Colin  Chisholm, 
WILLIAM  T.  Nbilon, 
bobbbt  b.  BANCRorr, 
bbnjamin  F.  atwooo. 

For  Assessor, 
JOSHUA  G.  Gooch. 

For  Assistant  Assessors, 

Ward  One, 

Jambs  Grant. 

Ward  Two, 

William  J.  Martin. 

Ward  Three, 

GBOROB  L.  MITCHBLL. 

Ward  Fonr, 
John  lbnnon. 
Ward  FlTO, 
BTLTANUS  M.  Parsons. 


For  Bohool  Committee, 
Ward  One, 

BMBRT  BBMIS. 

Ward  One, 

ALICB  M.  LONOFBLLOW, 

3  years. 

Ward  Two, 

John  8.  Painb. 

Ward  Three, 

JOHN  H.  Poncb. 

Ward  Fonr, 

John  Curtis  Nichols. 

Ward  Fonr, 

MOSBS  D.  CHURCH,  1  year. 

Ward  Fire, 

Gborgb  a.  Allison. 


For  Members  of  the  Common 

ConnoU, 

William  h.  Btblbth, 

John  h.  h.  mcNambb, 

OaoBOB  B.  Cartbb,  . 

WILUAM  T.  PlPBB. 


For  Common  (}onnoU, 

William  h.  Btblbth, 
Bdoar  o.  Kinsman, 
John  h.  h.  McNambb, 
OBOBQI  B.  Cabixbb. 


For  Common  Connoll, 
William  B.  Btblbth, 

BDOAB  O.  kinsman, 
JOHN  H.  H.  MCNAMBS, 
OBOBOa  B.  Cabtbb. 


m  tHE}  PARTY*  STdTfilll 

The  following  comments  on  this  Cambridge  election  made  by  ^ 
Cambridge  newspaper  next  day  state  the  result,  and  explain  the  use 
of  ''pasters''  or  "stickers." 

EUSSELL  AND  *'N0  r 

MATOB  BUBSELL's  MAJORITY  1917. 

Five  Hundred  and  Sixty-Six  Majority  for  No-Licence. 

"Biayor  Russell  received  an  emphatic  endorsement  at  the  polls  on 
Tuesday  and  was  returned  to  the  mayor's  chair  by  the  handsome  ma- 
jority of  1917.  No-licence  also  came  off  triumphant  with  the  same 
majority  as  last  year,  viz.  666,  which  is  a  remarkable  coincidence. 
The  vote  polled  was  unprecedentedly  large,  there  being  nearly  8200 
votes  cast  out  of  a  total  registration  of  about  9600.  The  interest  in  the 
licence  question  was  large  and  responsible  for  this,  the  temperance 
people  having  done  their  utmost  to  bring  out  every  friend  of  the 
cause,  while  the  licence  people  struggled  with  tremendous  energy  for 
the  success  of  their  side. 

"The  Russell  ticket  was,  in  the  main,  successful  right  through.  The 
aldermanic  exceptions  were  the  election  of  Hincks  in  Ward  One,  in 
place  of  Ivors,  and  of  Lindsey  in  Ward  Two,  instead  of  Holton.  Both 
of  these  successful  candidates  are  members  of  this  year's  board  and 
were  upon  the  Champlin  ticket.  Their  election  is  not  a  surprise  nor 
is  it  a  victory  for  the  Champlin  ticket,  as  they  could  probably  have 
been  elected  had  they  run  independently.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
there  was  a  strong  effort  made  to  nominate  both  these  men  in  the 
Russell  convention.  The  election  of  General  Hincks  is  regarded  as  an 
effective  offset  to  the  attack  made  upon  him  in  the  convention.  He 
received  a  very  large  vote,  and  stood  eighth  in  the  list  of  those  elected. 
Alderman  Lindsey  defeated  Alderman  Holton  by  78  votes  only,  and  the 
majority  is  so  small  that  there  will  be  a  recount.  Helton's  defeat  is 
due  to  the  free  use  of  stickers  in  Ward  Three.  Ives,  whom  General 
Hincks  defeated,  stood  twelfth  in  the  aldermanic  list  on  the  size  of  his 
vote.  He  was  scratched  badly  in  East  Cambridge,  where  Hincks 
pasters  were  freely  used.  The  largest  vote  cast  was  that  for  Nellon 
for  alderman,  viz.  7440.  He  was  on  both  tickets.  Frasier,  who  was 
also  on  both  tickets,  received  6872  votes."— Cam&ri<^e  Tribune,  10th 
December,  1887. 


CHAPTER  LXVII 

gOBRUPTION 

No  impression  regarding  American  politics  is  more  gener- 
ally diffused  in  Europe  than  that  contained  in  the  question 
which  the  traveller  who  has  returned  from  the  United  States 
becomes  so  weary  of  being  asked,  "Isn't  everybody  corrupt         ^^ 
there  ?^^    It  is  an  impression  for  which  the  Americans  them-  )''f         -j< 
selves,  with  their  airy  way  of  talking  about  their  own  coun-  V^ 

try,  their  fondness  for  broad  effects,  their  enjoyment  of  a  \^^^^^^^ 
good  story  and  humorous  pleasure  in  exaggerations  generally,"^ 
are  largely  responsible.  European  visitors  who,  generally  be- 
longing to  the  wealthier  classes,  are  generally  reactionary  in 
politics,  and  glad  to  find  occasion  for  disparaging  popular 
government,  eagerly  catch  up  and  repeat  the  stories  they  are 
told  in  New  York  or  San  Francisco.  European  readers  take 
literally  the  highly-coloured  pictures  of  some  American  novels 
and  assume  that  the  descriptions  there  given  of  certain  men 
and  groups  "inside  politics"— descriptions  legitimate  enough 
in  a  novel — ^hold  true  of  all  men  and  groups  following  that 
unsavoury  trade.  Europeans,  moreover,  and  Englishmen  cer- 
tainly not  less  than  other  Europeans,  have  a  useful  knack  of 
forgetting  their  own  shortcomings  when  contemplating  those 
of  their  neiglibours ;  so  you  may  hear  men  wax  eloquent  over 
the  depravity  of  transatlantic  politicians  who  will  sail  very 
near  the  wind  in  giving  deceptive  pledges  to  their  own  con- 
stituents^ who  will  support  flagrant  jobs  done  on  behalf  of 
their  own  party,  who  will  accept  favours  from,  and  dine  with, 
and  receive  at  their  own  houses,  financial  speculators  and 
members  of  the  legislature  whose  aims  are  just  as  base,  and 
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whose  standard  is  just  as  low  as  those  of  the  worst  congresa- 
man  that  ever  came  to  push  his  fortune  in  Washington. 

I  am  sensible  of  the  extreme  difficulty  of  estimating  the 
amount  of  corruption  that  prevails  in  the  United  States.  If 
—  a  native  American  does  not  know — as  few  do— how  deep  it 
jToes  nor  how  widely  it  is  spread,  much  less  can  a  stranger. 
I  have,  however,  submitted  the  impressions  I  formed  to  the 
judgment  of  some  fair-minded  and  experienced  American 
friends,  and  am  assured  by  them  that  these  impressions  are 
substantially  correct;  that  is  to  say,  that  they  give  a  view  of 
the  facts  such  as  thev  have  themselves  formed  from  an  ob- 
servation  incomparably  wider  than  that  of  a  European  trav- 
eller could  be. 

The  word  "corruption"  needs  to  be  analyzed.  It  is  used 
to  cover  several  different  kinds  of  political  unsoundness. 
One  sense,  the  most  obvious,  is  the  taking  or  giving  of 
I  money  bribes.  Another  sense  is  the  taking  or  giving  of  bribes 
y[ji  kind,  e,g,,  the  allotment  of  a  certain  quantity  of  stock  or 
shares  in  a  company,  or  of  an  interest  in  a  profitable  con- 
tract, or  of  a  land  grant.  The  offence  is  essentially  the  same 
as  where  a  money  bribe  passes,  but  to  most  people  it  does  not 
seem  the  same,  partly  because  the  taking  of  money  is  a  more 
unmistakable  selling  of  one's  self,  partly  because  it  is  usually 
uncertain  how  the  bribe  given  in  kind  will  turn  out,  and  a 
man  excuses  himself  by  thinking  that  its  value  will  depend 
3  on  how  he  develops  the  interest  he  has  obtained.  A  third 
sense  of  the  word  includes  the  doing  of  a  job,  e,g,,  promising 
a  contractor  that  he  shall  have  the  clothing  of  the  police  or 
the  cleaning  of  the  city  thoroughfares  in  return  for  his  politi- 
cal support ;  giving  official  advertisements  to  a  particular  news- 
paper vAich  puffs  you ;  promising  a  railroad  president,  whose 
subscription  to  party  funds  is  hoped  for,  to  secure  the  defeat 
of  a  bill  seeking  to  regulate  the  freight  charges  of  his  road 
or  threatening  its  land  grants.  These  cases  shade  off  into 
those  of  tlie  last  preceding  group,  but  they  seem  less  black 
because  the  act  done  is  one  which  would  probably  be  done 
anyhow  by  some  one  else  from  no  better  motives,  and  because 
the  turpitude  consists  not  in  getting  a  private  gain  but  in 
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misusing  a  public  position  to  secure  a  man's  own  political 
adYancement.  Hence  the  virtue  that  will  resist  a  bribe  will 
otteii  Buccxunb  to  these  temptations. 

There  is  also  the  sense  in  which  the  bestowal  of  places 
of  power  and  profit  from  personal  motives  is  said  to  be  a 
corrupt  exercise  of  patronage.  Opinion  has  in  all  countries 
been  lenient  to  such  action  when  the  place  is  given  as  a  reward 
of  party  services,  but  the  line  between  a  party  and  a  personal  V. 
service  cannot  be  easily  drawn. 

Then,  lastly,  one  sometimes  hears  the  term  stretched  to 
cover  insincerity  in  professions  of  political  faith.  To  give 
pledges  and  advocate  measures  which  one  inwardly  dislikes  and 
deems  opposed  to  the  public  interest  is  a  form  of  misconduct 
which  seems  far  less  gross  than  to  sell  one's  vote  or  influence, 
but  it  may  be,  in  a  given  instance,  no  less  injurious  to  the 
Stale. 

Although  these  two  latter  sets  of  cases  do  not  fall  within 
the  proper  meaning  and  common  use  of  the  word  corruption, 
it  seems  worth  while  to  mention  them,  because  derelictions  of 
duty  which  a  man  thinks  trivial  in  the  form  with  which 
custom  has  made  him  familiar  in  his  own  country,  where 
perhaps  they  are  matter  for  merriment,  shock  him  when  they 
appear  in  a  different  form  in  another  country.     They  get 
mixed  up  in  his  mind  with  venality,  and  are  cited  to  prove 
that  the  country  is  corrupt  and  its  politicians  profligate.    A 
European  who  does  not  blame  a  minister  for  making  a  man 
governor  of  a  colony  because  he  has  done  some  back-stairs 
parliamentary  work,  will  be  shocked  at  seeing  in  New  York 
some  one  put  into  the  custom-house  in  order  that  he  may 
organize  primaries  in  the  district  of  the  congressman  who 
has  got  him  the  place.    English  members  of  Parliament  con- 
demn the  senator  who  moves  a  resolution  intended  to  "placate** 
the  Irish  vote,  while  they  forget  their  own  professions  of 
ardent  interest  in  schemes  which  they  think  economically  un- 
sound but  likely  to  rouse  the  flagging  interest  of  the  agricul- 
tural labourer.    Distinguishing  these  senses  in  which  the 
word  corruption  is  used,  let  us  attempt  to  inquire  how  far  it 
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is  chargeable  on  the  men  who  compose  each  of  the  branches 
of  the  American  Federal  and  State  Government. 

No  President  has  ever  been  seriously  charged  with  pecuniary 
-X  corruption.  *^The  Presidents  have  been  men  very  different  in 
their  moral  standard^  and  sometimes  neither  scrupulous  nor 
patriotic,  but  money  or  money's  worth  they  have  never  touched 
for  themselves,  great  as  the  temptations  must  have  been  to 
persons  with  small  means  and  heavy  expenses./  They  have 
doubtless  often  made  bad  appomtments  from  party  motives, 
have  sought  to  strengtlien  themselves  by  the  use  of  their  pat- 
ronage, have  talked  insincerely  and  tolerated  jobs;  but  all 
these  things  have  also  been  done  within  the  last  thirty  years 
by  sundry  English,  French,  and  Italian  prime  mmisters,  some 
of  whom  have  since  been  canonized. 

The  standard  of  honour  maintained  by  the  Presidents  has 
not  always  been  maintained  by  the  leading  members  of  recent 
administrations,  several  of  whom  have  been  suspected  of  com- 
plicity in  railroad  jobs,  and  even  in  frauds  upon  the  revenue. 
They  may  not  have,  probably  they  did  not,  put  any  part  of 
the  plunder  into  their  own  pockets,  but  they  have  winked  at 
the  misdeeds  of  tiieir  subordinates  and  allowed  the  party  fimds 
to  be  replenished,  not  by  direct  malversation,  yet  by  rendering 
services  to  influential  individuals  or  corporations  which  a 
strict  sense  of  public  duty  would  have  forbidden.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  there  seems  to  be  no  case 
/  since  the  war — although"  there  was  a  bad  case  in  President 

Buchanan's  Cabinet  just  before  the  war — in  which  a  member 
of  the  Cabinet  has  received  money,  or  its  equivalent,  as  the 
price  of  either  an  executive  act  or  an  appointment,  while 
inferior  officials,  who  have  been  detected  in  so  doing  (and 
this  occasionally  happens),  have  been  dismissed  and  dis- 
graced.^ 

Next,  as  to  Congress.    It  is  particularly  hardtodiscover 

lejruth  about  Congress,  for  few  of  the  abundant  iuspicions 
excited  and  accusations  brought  against  senators  or  members 
of  the  House  have  been,  or  could  have  been,  sifted  to  the  bot- 

'The  80-called  Whisky  Rlns  of  1875  and  the  Star  Route  sang  of  more 
recent  times  are  perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  instances  of  misconduct 
In  the  cItII  service. 
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torn.  Among  four  himdred  men  there  will  be  the  clean  and 
the  unclean.  The  opportmuties  for  private  gain  are  large,  the  X 
chances  of  detection  small;  few  members  keep  their  seats  for 
three  or  four  successive  congresses,  and  one-half  are  changed 
every  two  years,  so  the  temptation  to  make  hay  while  the  sun 
ehines  is  all  the  stronger. 

There  are  several  forms  which  temptation  takes  in  the 
Federal  legislature.  One  is  afforded  by  the  position  a  mem-  /, 
ber  holds  on  a  committee.  All  bills,  and  many  resolutions,  are 
referred  to  some  onef  of  the  committees,  and  it  is  in  the  com- 
mittee-room that  their  fate  is  practically  decided.  In  a  small 
body  each  member  nas  great  power,  and  the  exercise  of  power 
(as  observed  already)  ^  is  safeguarded  by  little  responsibility. 
He  may  materially  advance  a  bill  promoted  by  an  influential 
manufacturer,  or  financier,  or  railroad  president.  He  may 
obstruct  it.  He  may  help,  or  may  oppose,  a  bill  directed 
again.st  a  railroad  or  other  wealthy  corporation,  which  has 
something  to  gain  or  lose  from  Federal  legislation.'  No  small 
part  of  the  business  of  Congress  is  what  would  be  called  in 

iisiness;  and  although  the  individual  rail-  jv 
come  directly  into  relation  with  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment are  not  numerous — ^the  great  transcontinental  lines 
which  have  received  land  grants  or  other  subventions  are  the 
most  important — questions  affecting  these  roads  do  frequently 
come  up,  and  involve  large  amounts  of  money.  The  tariff 
on  imports  opens  another  enormous  sphere  in  which  legisla^ 
tive  intervention  affects  private  pecuniary  interests;  for  it 
makes  all  tlie  difference  to  many  sets  of  manufacturers  whether 
duties  en  certain  classes  of  goods  are  raised,  or  maintained, 
or  lowered.  Hence  the  doors  of  Congress  are  besieged  by  a 
whole  army  of  commercial  or  railroad  men  and  their  agents, 
to  whom,  since  they  have  come  to  form  a  sort  of  profession, 

"See  Chapter  XV.  in  Vol.  I.  on  the  Committees  of  CongreBS. 

1  remember  to  have  heard  of  the  governor  of  a  Western  Territory 
who,  when  he  came  East,  used  to  borrow  money  from  the  head  of  a 
great  railway  which  traversed  his  Territory,  saying  he  would  oblige 
the  railway  when  it  found  occasion  to  ask  him.  His  power  of  obliging 
included  the  right  to  veto  bills  passed  by  the  Territorial  legislature. 
This  goyemor  was  an  ex-boss  of  an  Eastern  State  whom  his  party 
bad  proYided  for  by  bestowing  the  governorship  on  him. 
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the  name  of  Lobbyist  is  given.^  Many  congressmen  are  per- 
sonally interested,  and  lobby  for  themselves  among  their  col- 
leagues from  the  vantage-ground  of  their  oflBcial  positions. 

Thus  a  vast  deal  of  solicitation  and  bargaining  goes  on. 
Lobbyists  offer  considerations  for  help  in  passing  a  bill  which 
is  desired,  or  in  stopping  a  bill  which  is  feared.  Two  mem- 
bers, each  of  whom  has  a  bill  to  get  through,  or  one  of  whom 
desires  to  prevent  his  railroad  from  being  interfered  with, 
while  the  other  wishes  the  tariff  on  an  article  which  he  manu- 
factures kept  up,  make  a  compact  by  which  each  aids  the 
other.  This  is  Log-rolling :  You  help  me  roll  my  log,  which 
is  too  heavy  for  my  imaiaed  strength,  and  I  help  you  to  roll 
yours.  Sometimes  a  member  brings  in  a  bill  directed  against 
some  railroad  or  other  great  corporation,  merely  in  order  to 
levy  blackmail  upon  it.  This  is  technically  called  a  Strike. 
An  eminent  railroad  president  told  me  that  for  some  years 
a  certain  senator  regularly  practised  this  trick.  When  he  had 
brought  in  his  bill  he  came  straight  to  New  York,  called  at 
the  railroad  offices,  and  asked  the  president  what  he  would 
give  hiin  to  withdraw  the  bill.  That  the  Capitol  and  the 
hotels  at  Washington  are  a  nest  of  such  intrigues  and  ma- 
chinations while  Congress  is  sitting  is  admitted  on  all  hands ; 
but  how  many  of  the  members  are  tainted  no  one  can  tell. 
Sometimes  when  money  passes,  it  goes  not  to  the  member  of 
Congress  himself,  but  to  some  Boss  who  can  and  does  put 
pressure  on  him.  Sometimes,  again,  a  lobbyist  will  demand 
a^sum  for  the  purpose  of  bribing  a  member  who  is  really 
honest,  and,  having  ascertained  that  the  member  is  going  to 
vote  in  the  way  desired,  will  keep  the  sum  in  his  own  pocket. 
Bribery  often  takes  the  form  of  a  transfer  of  stocks  or  shares, 
nor  have  even  free  passes  on  railroads  been  scorned  by  some 
of  the  more  needy  legislators.  The  abuse  on  this  head  had 
grown  60  serious  that  the  bestowal  of  passes  on  inter-State 
lines  was  forbidden  by  statute  in  1887.*    In  the  end  of  1883 

^See  ante,  Note  (B)  to  Chapter  XVT.  In  Appendix  to  Vol.  I. 

"All  lines  traversinir  the  territory  of  more  than  one  State  are  aub- 
Ject  to  the  power  of  Congresa  to  "regulate  commerce."  As  to  free 
passes,  see  the  instructive  remarks  of  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Com- 
mission in  their  First  Report. 
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portionB  of  a  correspondence  in  the  years  1876-78  between 
Hr.  Huntington^  one  of  the  proprietors  and  directors  of  the 
Central  Pacific  Bailroad,  who  then  represented  that  powerful 
corporation  at  Washington^  and  one  of  his  agents  in  Califor- 
nia, were  published;  and  from  these  it  appeared  that  the 
company,  whose  land  grants  were  frequently  threatened  by 
hostile  bills,  and  which  was  exposed  to  the  competition  of  rival 
enterprises,  which  (because  they  were  to  run  through  Terri- 
tories) Congress  was  asked  to  sanction,  defended  itself  by 
constant  dealings  with  senators  and  representatives — dealings 
in  the  course  of  which  it  offered  money  and  bonds  to  those 
whose  support  it  needed.  Mr.  Huntington  comments  freely 
on  the  character  of  various  members  of  both  Houses,  and 
describes  not  only  his  own  operations,  but  those  of  Mr.  Scott, 
his  able  and  active  opponent,  who  had  the  great  advantage  of 
being  able  to  command  passes  on  some  railways  running  out 
of  Wadiington.'  - — ^ 

It  does  not  seem,  from  what  one  hears  on  the  spot,  thatW^ 
money  is  often  given,  or,  I  should  rather  say,  it  seems  thatT^ 
the  men  to  whom  it  is  given  are  few  in  number.    But  con-  ) 
Biderations  of  some  kind  pretty  often  pass,^  so  that  corrup-  / 
tion  in  both  the  first  and  second  of  the  above  senses  must  be/ 
admitted  to  exist  and  to  affect  a  portion,  though  only  a  smaly 

*In  one  letter  Mr.  Huntington  uses  a  graphic  and  characteristic 
metaphor:  **Scott  has  switched  off  (i.e.  oft  the  Central  Pacific  track 
on  to  his  own  railroad  track)  Senators  S.  and  W.,  but  you  know  they 
can  be  switched  back  with  the  proper  arrangements  when  they  are 
wanted.**  In  another  he  observes  (1878),  "I  think  in  all  the  world's 
history  nerer  before  was  such  a  wild  set  of  demagogues  honoured  by 
the  name  of  Congress.  We  have  been  hurt  sore,  and  some  of  the  worst 
bills  have  been  defeated;  but  we  cannot  stand  many  such  Congresses." 

The  recently-issued  Report  of  the  U.  S.  Pacific  Railway  Commission 
■ays  of  these  transactions,  "There  is  no  room  for  doubt  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  mm  of  14,818,000  was  used  for  the  purpose  of  influ- 
encing legislation  and  of  preventing  the  passage  of  measures  deemed 
to  be  hostile  to  the  interests  of  the  company,  and  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
fluencing elections.  It  is  Impossible  to  read  the  extracts  from  the 
letters  written  by  Mr.  Huntington  himself  without  reaching  the  con- 
clusion that  large  sums  were  expended  by  him  in  efforts  to  defeat  the 
psssage  of  various  bills  pending  in  Congress.**— Report,  p.  84. 

^The  president  of  a  great  Western  railroad  told  me  that  members  of 
Congress  used  to  come  to  the  company's  office  to  buy  its  land,  and  on 
seeing  the  price-list  would  say,  **But  isn't  there  a  discount?  Surely 
you  can  give  the  land  cheaper  to  a  friend.  Tou  know  I  shall  be  your 
friend  in  Congress,"  and  so  forth. 
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portion^  of  Congress.*    A  position  of  some  delicacy  is  occu- 
pied by  eminent  lawyers  who  sit  in  Congress  and  receive 
retainers  from  powerful  corporations  whose  interests  may  be 
affected  by  congressional  legislation,  retainers  for  which  they 
are  often  not  expected  to  render  any  forensic  service.*    There 
are  various  ways  in  which  members  of  Congress  can  use  their 
position  to  advance  their  personal  interests.    They  have  access 
to  the  executive^  and  can  obtain  favours  from  it ;  not  so  much 
because  the  executive  cares  what  legislation  they  pass,  for 
it  has  little  to  do  with  legislation,  but  that  the  members  of 
the  Cabinet  are  on  their  promotion,  and  anxious  to  stand  well 
with  persons  whose  influence  covers  any  considerable  local 
area,  who  may  perhaps  be  even  able  to  control  the  ddegation  of 
a  State  in  a  nominating  convention.  ^  Hence  a  senator  or  con- 
gressman may  now  and  then  sway  the  executive  towards  a 
course  it  would  not  otherwise  have  taken,  and  the  resulting 
gain  to  himself,  or  to  some  person  who  has  invoked  his  influ- 
ence, may  be  an  illicit  gain,  probably  not  in  the  form  of 
money,  but  as  a  job  out  of  which  something  may  be  made.i 
^  Again,  it  has  been  hitherto  an  important  part  of  a  member's 
duty  to  obtain  places  for  his  constituents  in  the  Federal  civil 
service.  /There  are  about  120,000  of  such  places.    Here  is  a 
vast  field,  if  not  for  pecuniary  gain — ^for  appointments  are 
not  sold — ^yet  for  the  gratification  of  personal  and  party  inter- 
ests.   Nor  does  the  mischief  stop  with  the  making  of  inferior 
appointments,  for  the  habit  of  ignoring  public  duty  which  is 
formed  blunts  men's  sense  of  honour,  and  makes  tiiem  more 
apt  to  yield  to  some  grosser  form  of  temptation.     Similar 
causes  produced  similar  effects  during  last  century  ia..Eng- 
land,  and  it  is  said  that  the  French  legislature  now  suffers 
from  the  like  malady,  members  of  the  Chamber  being  inces- 
santly occupied  in  wheedling  or  threatening  the  executive  into 
conferring  places  or  decorations  upon  their  constituents. 

The  lank  and  file  of  the  Federal  civil  service  attain  a  level 
of  integrity  as  high  as  that  of  England  or  Germany.     The 

'Among  the  Investigations  whldi  disclosed  the  existence  of  bribenr 
among  members  of  Congress,  the  most  prominent  are  those  of  the 
Credit  Mobiller  and  the  Pacific  Mail  cases. 

'See  Vol.  I.  p.  182,  note. 
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State  civil  seryice  is  comparatively  small,  and  in  most  States 
(m  hears  little  said  against  its  purity.  Taking  one  part  of 
iiie  coontry  with  another,  a  citizen  who  has  business  with  a 
government  department,  such  as  the  customs  or  excise,  or  with 
a  State  treasurer's  oflSce,  or  with  a  poor  law  or  school  author- 
itjy  has  as  much  expectation  of  finding  honest  men  to  deal 
vith  as  he  has  of  finding  trustworthy  agents  to  conduct  a 
piece  of  private  commercial  business.  Instances  of  dishonesty 
ate  more  noticed  when  they  occur  in  a  public  department,  but 
I  do  not  think  they  are  more  frequent. 

It  is  hard  to  form  a  general  judgment  regarding  the  State 
legislatures,  because  they  differ  so  much  among  themselves. 
Those  of  Massachusetts,  Vermont,  and  several  of  the  North- 
western States,  such  as  Michigan,  are  pure,  i.e.,  the  members 
who  would  take  a  bribe  are  excessively  few,  and  those  who 
would  push  through  a  job  for  some  other  sort  of  considera- 
tion a  small  fraction  of  the  whole.^®  On  the  other  hand,  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania  have  so  bad  a  name  that  people  pro- 
fess to  be  surprised  when  a  good  act  passes,  and  a  strong 
governor  is  kept  constantly  at  work  vetoing  bills  corruptly 
obtained  or  mischievous  in  themselves.  Several  causes  have 
contributed  to  degrade  the  legislature  of  New  York  State. 
It  is  comparatively  small  in  number,  the  Assembly  liaving 
but  123  members,  the  Senate  32.  It  includes,  besides  New 
York  and  Brooklyn,  several  smaller  ring-governed  cities 
whence  bad  members  come.  It  has  to  deal  with  immensely 
powerful  corporations,  such  as  the  great  railroads  which  trav- 
erse it  on  their  way  to  the  West.  These  corporations  are  the 
bane  of  State  politics,  for  their  management  is  secret,  being 
Uiaally  in  the  hands  of  one  or  two  capitalists,  and  their  wealth 
is  BO  great  that  they  can  offer  bribes  at  which  ordinary  virtue 
grows  pale.  There  are  many  honest  men  in  the  Assembly,  and 
a  few  are  rich  men  who  do  not  need  a  douceur,  but  the  pro- 
portion of  tainted  men  is  large  enough  to  pollute  the  whole 
lump.  Of  what  the  bribe-taker  gets  he  keeps  a  part  for  him- 
self, using  the  rest  to  buy  the  doubtful  votes  of  purchasable 

'*Ibe  Territorial  legislatures  vary  greatly  from  time  to  time;  they 
ire  ■ometlmes  quite  pure;  another  election  under  some  demagogic  Im* 
poise  may  bring  in  a  crowd  ot  mischievous  adventurers. 
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people;  to  others  he  promises  his  assistance  when  they  need 
it^  and  when  by  such  log-rolling  he  has  secured  a  consider- 
able backings  he  goes  to  the  honest  men,  among  whom,  of 
course,  he  has  a  considerable  acquaintance,  puts  the  matter 
to  them  in  a  plausible  way — ^they  are  probably  plain  farmers 
from  the  rural  districts — ^and  so  gains  his  majority.  Each 
great  corporation  keeps  an  agent  at  Albany,  the  capital  of  the 
State,  who  has  authority  to  buy  off  the  promoters  of  hostile 
bills,  and  to  employ  the  requisite  professional  lobbyists.  Such 
a  lobbyist,  who  may  or  may  not  be  himself  a  member,  bargains 
for  a  sum  down,  $5000  or  $10,000  (£1000  or  £2000),  in  case 
he  succeeds  in  getting  the  bill  in  question  passed  or  defeated, 
as  the  case  may  be;  and  when  the  session  ends,  he  comes  for 
his  money,  and  no  questions  are  asked.  This  sort  of  thing 
now  goes  on,  or  has  lately  gone  on,  in  several  other  States, 
iLougb  nowhere  on  so  grand  a  scale.  Yirgmia,  Maryland, 
California,  Illinois,  Missouri,  are  all  more  or  less  impure; 
Louisiana  is  said  to  be  now  worse  than  New  York.  But  the 
lowest  point  was  reached  in  some  of  the  Southern  States 
shorijy  after  the  war,  when,  the  negroes  having  received  the 
suffrage,  the  white  inhabitants  were  still  excluded  as  rebels, 
and  the  executive  government  was  conducted  by  Northern  car- 
pet-baggere  under  the  protection  of  Federal  troops.  In  some 
States  the  treasury  was  pilfered;  huge  State  debts  were  run 
up;  negroes  voted  farms  to  themselves;  all  kinds  of  robbery 
and  jobbery  went  on  unchecked.  South  Carolina,  for  instance, 
was  a  perfect  Tartarus  of  corruption,  as  much  below  the  Hades 
of  Illinois  or  Missouri  as  the  heaven  of  ideal  purity  is  above 
the  ordinary  earth  of  Boston  and  Westminster."  In  its  legis- 
lature there  was  an  old  darkey,  jet  black,  and  with  venerable 
white  hair,  a  Methodist  preacher,  and  influential  among  his 
brother  statesmen,  who  kept  a  stall  for  legislation,  where  he 
dealt  in  statutes  at  prices  varying  from  $100  to  $400.  Since 
those  days  there  has  been  a  peaceful  revolution  for  the  better 
at  the  South,  but  some  of  its  legislative  bodies  have  still  much 
leeway  to  make  up. 

Of  city  governments  I  have  spoken  in  previous  diapters^ 
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Tbey  begin  to  be  bad  when  the  population  begins  to  exceed 
100,000,  and  includes  a  large  proportion  of  recent  immigranjts. 
They  are  generally  pure  in  smaller  places,  that  is  to  say,  they 
are  as  pure  as  those  of  an  average  English,  French,  or  German 
citv. 

The  form  which  corruption  usually  takes  in  the  populous 
cities  is  the  sale  of  "franchises"  (especially  monopolies  in 
the  use  of  public  thoroughfares),"  the  jobbing  of  contracts, 
and  the  bestowal  of  places  upon  personal  adherents,  both  of 
them  faults  not  unknown  in  large  European  mimicipalities, 
and  said  to  be  specially  rife  in  Paris,  though  no  rifer  than 
under  Louis  Napoleon,  when  the  reconstruction  of  the  city 
under  Prefect  Haussman  provided  imequalled  opportunities 
for  the  enrichment  of  individuals  at  the  public  expense.  Eng- 
lish vestries,  local  boards,  and  even,  though  much  more  rarely, 
town  councils,  do  some  quiet  jobbery.  No  European  city  has, 
however,  witnessed  scandals  approaching  those  of  New  York 
or  Philadelphia,  where  the  public  till  has  been  robbed  on  a 
vast  scale,  and  accounts  have  been  systematically  cooked  to 
conceal  the  thefts. 

Last  of  all,  we  come  to  the  ordinary  voter  and  the  question 
of  bribery  at  elections.  Here,  again,  there  is  the  widest  pos- 
sible difference  between  different  regions  of  the  country.  The 
greater  part  of  the  Union  is  pure,  as  pure  as  Scotland,  where, 
from  1868  till  1885,  there  was  only  one  election  petition  for 
allied  bribery.  Other  parts  are  no  better  than  the  small  bor- 
oughs of  Southern  England  were  before  the  Corrupt  Prac- 
tices Act  of  1883."  No  place,  however,  not  even  the  poorest 
ward  in  New  York  City,  sinks  below  the  level  of  such  con- 
stituencies as  Yarmouth,  Sandwich,  or  Canterbury  were  in 
England.  Bribery  is  not  practised  in  America  in  the  same 
way  OS  it  was  recently  in  some  parts  of  England,  or  as  an- 

'^riie  most  notortouB  recent  case  is  the  sale  by  the  New  York  alder- 
men of  tbe  right  to  lay  a  tramway  In  Broadway.  Nearly  the  whole 
nomber  were  Indicted  and  some  were  punished  by  imprisonment. 

''After  the  election  of  1S80  no  less  than  95  petitions  were  presented 
impugning  elections  on  the  ground  of  some  form  of  corruption,  and 
many  were  sustained.  After  the  election  of  1886  there  was  not  a 
single  petition.  This  improyement  must,  howeyer*  be  in  great  measure 
aicrlbed  to  the  Redistribution  Act  of  1885,  which  destroyed  the  small 
boroughs. 
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ciently  at  Rome,  by  distributing  small  sums  among  a  large 
mass  of  poor  electors,  or  even,  as  in  many  English  boroughs, 
among  u  section  of  voters  (not  always  the  poorest)  known 
to  be  venal,  and  accustomed  to  reserve  their  votes  till  shortly 
before  tlie  close  of  the  poll.  The  American  practice  has  been 
to  give  sums  of  from  $20  to  $50  (£4  to  £10)  to  an  active  local 
"worker,*'  who  undertakes  to  bring  up  a  certain  number  of 
voters,  perhaps  twenty  or  thirty,  whom  he  "owns"  or  can  get 
at.  He  is  not  required  to  account  for  the  money,  and  probably 
spends  very  little  of  it  in  direct  bribes,  though  something  in 
drinks  to  the  lower  sort  of  elector.  This  kind  of  expenditure 
belongs  rather  to  the  category  of  paid  canvassing  than  of 
bribery,  yet  sometimes  the  true  European  species  occurs.  In 
a  New  Hampshire  town  not  long  ago,  $10  (£2)  were  paid 
to  each  of  two  himdred  doubtful  voters.  In  some  districts  of 
New  York  the  friends  of  a  candidate  will  undertake,  in  case 
he  is  returned,  to  pay  the  rent  of  the  poorest  voters  who  occupy 
tenement  houses,  and  the  candidate  subsequently  makes  up  the 
amount.^^  The  expenses  of  congressional  and  presidential 
elections  are  often  heavy,  and  though  the  larger  part  goes  in 
organization  and  demonstrations,  meetings,  torehlight  proces- 
sions, and  so  forth,  a  part  is  likely  to  go  in  some  illicit  way. 
A  member  of  Congress  for  a  poor  district  in  a  great  city  told 
me  that  his  expenses  ran  from  $8000  up  to  $10,000  (£1600 
to  £2000),  which  is  just  about  what  a  parliamentary  contest 
used  to  cost  in  an  English  borough  constituency  of  equal  area. 
In  America  the  number  of  voters  in  a  constituency  is  more 
than  five  times  as  great  as  it  now  is  in  England,  but  the  offi- 
cial expenses  of  polling-booths  and  clerks  are  not  borne  by 
the  candidate.  In  a  corrupt  district  along  the  Hudson  Biver 
above  New  York  I  have  heard  of  as  much  as  $60,000  (£10,- 
000)  being  spent  at  a  single  congressional  election,  when  in 
some  other  districts  of  the  State  the  expenses  did  not  exceed 
$2000  (£400).  In  a  presidential  election  great  sums  are  spent 
in  doubtful,  or,  as  they  are  called,  "pivotal"  States.    Indiana 

^^At  a  recent  election  in  Brooklyn  a  number  of  coloured  Totera  sat 
(literally)  on  the  fence  in  front  of  the  polling  booths,  waiting  to  be 
bought,  but  were  diiappointed,  the  parties  having  agreed  not  to  buy 
them. 
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was  '^drenclied  with  money''  in  1880,  much  of  it  contributed 
by  great  corporations,  yet  one  is  told  that  little  of  this  went 
in  bribery.  How  much  ever  does  go  it  is  the  harder  to  de- 
termine, because  elections  are  rarely  impeached  on  this  ground, 
both  parties  tacitly  agreeing  that  bygones  shall  be  bygones. 
The  election  of  1888  was  one  of  the  worst  on  record,  so  large 
was  the  expenditure  in  doubtful  States.  Till  that  year  well- 
informed  Americans  did  not  consider  bribery  at  elections  to 
be  a  growing  evil  in  their  country,  and  even  now,  serious  as 
it  is,  they  think  it  not  comparable  for  the  mischief  it  does 
either  to  Bossism  or  to  election  frauds.  Probably  the  disease 
is  no  more  diffused  than  in  England  before  1883.  In  most 
rural  districts  it  is  practically  unknown:  the  only  thing  ap- 
proaching it  is  the  farmer's  notion,  that  when  he  drives  in 
five  or  six  miles  to  a  polling  place  he  ought  to  get  his  dinner 
for  nothing. 

On  a  review  of  the  whole  matter,  the  following  conclusions 
may  be  found  not  very  wide  of  the  truth : 

Bribery  exists  in  Congress,  but  is  confined  to  a  few  mem- 
bers, say  five  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number.  It  is  more  com- 
mon in  the  legislatures  of  a  few,  but  only  a  few  States,  prac- 
tically absent  from  the  higher  walks  of  the  Federal  civil  service 
and  among  the  chief  State  ofiScials,  rare  among  the  lower  offi- 
cials, unknown  among  the  Federal  judges,  rare  among  State 
judges." 

Hie  taking  of  other  considerations  than  money,  such  as  a 
share  in  a  lucrative  contract,  or  a  railway  pass,  or  a  *^good 
thing^'  to  be  secured  for  a  friend,  prevails  among  legislators 
to  a  somewhat  larger  extent.  Being  less  coarsely  palpable 
than  the  receipt  of  money,  it  is  thought  more  venal.  One 
may  roughly  conjecture  that  from  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent, 
of  the  members  of  Congress  or  of  an  average  State  legisla- 
ture would  allow  themselves  to  be  influenced  by  inducements 
of  this  kind. 

"One  hears  senators  often  charged  with  buying  themselTes  into  the 
Senate;  but,  so  far  as  I  could  ascertain,  it  rarely  happens  that  a 
candidate  for  the  Senate  bribes  members  of  the  State  legislature, 
tbough  probably  he  often  makes  heavy  contributions  to  the  party  elec- 
tion fund,  out  of  which  the  election  expenses  of  the  members  of  the 
party  dominant  in  the  State  legislature  are  largely  defrayed. 
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Ualvereation  of  public  funds  occurs  occasioiially  in  cities, 
rarely  smong  Federal  or  State  ofScere. 

Jobbery  ot  various  kiuds,  i.e.,  the  misuse  of  a  public  poei- 
tioD  foT  the  benefit  of  individuale,  is  pretty  frequent.  It  is 
often  disguised  as  a  desire  to  render  some  service  to  the  party, 
and  the  same  escuee  is  eometimes  found  for  a  misappropria- 
tion of  public  money. 

Patronage  is  usually  dispensed  with  a  view  to  party  con- 
siderations or  to  win  personal  support.  But  this  remark  is 
equally  true  of  England  and  France,  the  chief  difference  being 
that  owing  to  the  short  terms  and  frequent  removals  the  quan- 
tity of  patronage  is  relatively  greater  in  the  United  States. 

If  this  ie  not  a  bright  picture,  neither  is  it  so  dark  as  that 
which  moat  Europeans  have  drawn,  and  which  the  loose  lan- 
guage of  many  Americans  sanctions.  What  makes  it  seem 
dark  ia  the  contrast  between  the  deficiencies  which  the  gov- 
ernment shows  in  this  respect,  and  the  excellence,  on  the  one 
hand  of  the  frame  of  the  Constitution,  on  the  other  of  the 
tone  and  sentiment  of  the  people.  The  European  reader  may, 
however,  complain  that  the  picture  ia  vague  in  its  outlines. 
I  cannot  make  it  more  definite.  The  facts  are  not  easy  to 
ascertain,  and  it  is  hard  to  say  what  standard  one  is  to  apply 
to  them.  In  the  case  of  America,  men  are  inclined  to  apply 
an  ideal  standard,  because  she  is  a  republic,  professing  to  have 
made  a  new  departure  in  politics,  and  setting  before  her  a 
higher  ideal  than  most  European  monarchies.  Yet  it  must 
be  remembered  tliat  in  a  new  and  large  country,  where  the 
temptations  are  enormous  and  the  persons  tempted  have,  many 
of  them,  no  social  position  to  forfeit,  the  conditions  are  not 
the  moat  favourable  to  virtue.  If,  recognizing  the  fact  that  the 
path  of  the  politician  is  in  all  countries  thickly  set  with  snares, 
we  leave  ideals  out  of  sight  and  try  America  by  an  actual 
standard,  we  shall  find  that  while  her  legislative  bodies  fall  be- 
low the  level  of  purity  maintained  in  England  and  Germany, 
probably  also  in  France  and  Italy,  her  Federal  and  State  ad- 
miuistration,  in  spite  of  the  evils  flowing  from  an  uncertain 
tenure,  is  not,  in  point  of  integrity,  at  this  moment  markedly 
inferior  to  the  administrations  of  most  European  countries. 


CHAPTER  LXVIII 

THB  WAR  AGAINST  BOSSDaH 

It  most  not  be  supposed  the  inhabitants  of  ring-ruled  cities  x 
tamely  submit  to  their  tyrants.  The  Americans  are  indeed, 
what  with  their  good  nature  and  what  with  the  preoccupa- 
tion of  the  most  active  men  in  their  private  business,  a  long- 
suffermg  people.  But  patience  has  its  limits,  and  when  a 
Ring  has  pushed  paternal  government  too  far,  an  insurrection 
may  break  out.  Rings  have  generally  the  sense  to  scent  the 
coming  storm,  and  to  avert  it  by  making  two  or  three  good 
nominations,  and  promising  a  reduction  of  taxes.  Sometimes, 
however,  they  hold  on  their  course,  fearless  and  shameless,  and 
then  the  storm  breaks  upon  them. 

There  are  several  forms  which  a  reform  movement  or  other 
popular  rising  takes.    The  recent  history  of  great  cities  sup- 
plies examples  of  each.    The  first  lorm  is  an  attack  upon  the  \ 
primaries.    They  are  the  key  to  a  Ring's  position,  and  when 
tiiey  have  been  captured  their  batteries  can  be  turned  against 
the  Ring  itself.    When  an  assault  upon  the  Bosses  is  resolved  ^.a^t"^ 
upon,  the  first  thing  is  to  form  a  committee.     It  issues  a  "^ 
manifesto  calling  on  all  good  citizens  to  attend  the  primaries      ^  ^ 
of  their  respective  wards,  and  there  vote  for  delegates  opposed 
to  the  Ring.    The  newspapers  take  the  matter  up  and  repeat 
the  exhortation.    As  each  primary  is  held,  on  the  night  fixed 
by  the  ward  committee  of  the  regular  (that  is  the  Ring)  or- 
ganization, some  of  the  reformers  appear  at  it,  and  propose 
a  list  of  delegates,  between  whom  and  the  Ring's  list  a  vote 
of  the  members  of  the  primary  is  taken.    This  may  succeed 
in  some  of  the  primaries,  but  rarely  in  a  majority  of  them ; 
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because  (as  explained  in  a  previous  chapter)  the  rolls  seldom 
or  never  include  the  whole  party  voters  of  the  ward^  having 
been  prepared  by  the  professionals  in  their  own  interest.  Some- 
times only  one-fourth  or  one-fifth  of  the  voters  are  on  the 
primary  roll,  and  these  are,  of  course,  the  men  on  whom  tiie 
Bing  can  rely.  Hence,  even  if  the  good  citizens  of  the  dis- 
trict, obeying  the  call  of  patriotism  and  the  Reform  Commit- 
tee, present  themselves  at  the  primary,  they  may  find  so  few 
of  their  number  on  the  roll  that  they  will  be  outvoted  by 
the  ringsters.  But  the  most  serious  difficulty  is  the  apathy 
of  ttie  respectable,  steady-going  part  of  the  population  to  turn 
out  in  sufficient  numbers.  /  They  have  their  engagements  of 
business  or  pleasure  to  attend  to,  or  it  is  a  snowy  night,  and 
.  their  wives  persuade  them  to  stay  indoors.  The  well-con- 
j[  ducted  men  of  small  means  are  an  eminently  domestic  class, 
who  think  they  do  quite  enough  for  the  city  and  the  nation 
if  they  vote  at  the  polls. /It  is  still  more  difficult  to  induce 
the  rich  to  interest  themselves  in  confessedly  disagreeable 
work.  They  find  themselves  at  a  primary  in  strange  and 
uncongenial  surroundings.  Accustomed  to  be  treated  with 
deference  in  their  counting-house  or  manufactoiy,  they  are 
jostled  by  a  rough  crowd,  and  find  that  their  servants  or  work* 
men  are  probably  better  known  and  more  influential  than  they 
are  themselves.  They  recognize  by  sight  few  of  the  persons 
present,  for,  in  a  city,  acquaintance  does  not  go  by  proximity 
of  residence,  and  are,  therefore,  at  a  disadvantage  for  com- 
bined action,  whereas  the  professional  politicians  are  a  regi- 
ment where  every  private  in  each  company  knows  his  fellow- 
private,  and  obeys  the  officers.  Hence,  the  best,  perhaps  the 
only,  diance  of  capturing  a  primary  is  by  the  action  of  a 
group  of  active  young  men  who  will  take  the  trouble  of  organ- 
izing the  movement  by  beating  up  the  members  of  the  party 
who  reside  in  the  district,  and  bearding  the  local  bosses  in 
the  meeting.  It  is  a  rough  and  toilsome  piece  of  work,  but 
young  men  find  a  compensation  in  the  fun  which  is  to  be 
had  out  of  the  fight;  and  when  a  victory  is  won,  theirs  is 
the  credit.  To  carry  a  few  primaries  is  only  the  first  step. 
The  contest  has  to  be  renewed  in  the  convention,  where  the 
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odds  are  still  in  favour  of  the  professionals^  who  ^^ow  the 
ropes,*'  and  may  possibly  outwit  even  a  majority  of  Beform 
delates.  Hie  managing  committee  is  in  their  hands^  and 
they  can  generally  secure  a  chairman  in  their  interests.  Ex- 
perience has  accordingly  shown  that  this  method  of  attacking 
the  Machine  very  rarely  succeeds;  and  though  the  duty  of 
attending  the  primaries  continues  to  be  preached,  the  advice 
shares  the  fate  of  most  sermons.  Once  in  a  way,  the  respect- 
able voter  will  rouse  himself,  but  he  cannot  be  trusted  to 
continue  to  do  so  year  after  year.  He  is  like  those  citizen- 
soldiers  of  ancient  Greece  who  would  turn  out  for  a  sunmier 
inroad  into  the  enemy's  country,  but  refused  to  keep  the  field 
through  the  autumn  and  winter. 

A  second  expedient,  which  may  be  tried  instead  of  the  first, 
or  resorted  to  after  tie  first  has  been  tried  and  failed,  is  to  SD^ 
make  an  independent  list  of  nominations  and  run  a  separate 
set  of  candidates.  If  this  strategy  be  resolved  on,  the  prima- 
ries are  left  unlieeded;  but  when  the  election  approaches,  a 
conmiittee  is  formed  which  issues  a  list  of  candidates  for  some 
or  all  of  the  vacant  offices  in  opposition  to  the  "regular"  list 
issued  by  the  party  convention,  and  conducts  the  agitation  on 
their  behalf.  This  saves  all  trouble  in  primaries  or  conven- 
tions, but  involves  much  trouble  in  elections,  because  a  com- 
plete campaign  corps  has  to  be  organized,  and  a  campaign 
fund  raised.*  Moreover,  the  average  voter,  not  having  fol- 
lowed politics  closely  enough  to  comprehend  his  true  duty  and 
interest,  and  yielding  to  his  established  party  habits,  inclines, 
especiall]^  in  State  and  Federal  elections,  to  vote  the  '^regular 
ticket."  AHe  starts  with  a  certain  prejudice  against  those  who 
are  **troVibling  Israel"  by  dividing  the  party,  because  he  sees 
that  in  all  probability  the  result  will  be  not  to  carry  the  Inde- 
pendent ticket,  but  to  let  in  the  candidates  of  the  opposite  j»^ 

^"To  run  an  an ti -machine  candidate  for  mayor  it  is  necessary  to  or-  tTf^ 
saoize  a  new  machine  at  an  expense  of  from  160,000  to  $100,000 
(£12,000  to  £20,000),  with  a  chance  of  his  being  'sold  out'  then  by  the 
men  who  are  hired  to  distribute  his  ballots."— Mr.  J.  B.  Bishop  in  the 
paper  on  "Money  in  City  Elections,"  already  cited.  Some  one  has 
said  that  the  difference  between  running  as  a  regular  candidate  and 
ranning  on  your  own  account  as  an  Independent  candidate.  Is  like 
the  difference  between  travelling  by  railway,  and  making  a  new  railway 
of  your  own  to  trayel  by. 
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parl^.  Hence  the  faoltiog  Independ^its  can  rarely  hope  to 
carry  eo  large  a  part  of  their  own  party  with  them  as  to  win 
the  election,  y  The  result  of  their  action  will  rather  be  to  bring 
in  the  candioates  of  the  other  side,  who  may  be  no  better  than 
the  men  on  the  ticket  of  their  own  Ring.  Accordingly,  re- 
formers have  become  reluctant  to  take  this  course,  for  though 
it  has  the  merit  of  relieving  their  feelings,  it  exposes  them 
to  odium,  involves  great  labour,  and  effects  nothing  more  than 
may  be  obtained  by  one  or  other  of  the  two  methods  which  I 
have  next  to  describe. 

The  third  plan  is  to  abstain  from  voting  for  the  names  on 
your  party  ticket  to  whom  you  object.  This  is  Scratching. 
You  are  spared  the  trouble  of  running  candidates  of  your  own, 
but  your  abstention,  if  the  parties  are  nearly  balanced,  causes 
the  defeat  of  the  bad  candidates  whom  your  own  party  puts 
forward,  and  brings  in  those  of  the  other  party.  This  is  a 
good  plan  when  you  want  to  frighten  a  Ring,  and  yet  cannot 
get  the  more  timid  reformers  to  go  the  length  of  voting  either 
an  independent  ticket  or  the  ticket  of  the  other  party.  It  is 
employed  when  a  Ring  ticket  is  not  bad  all  through,  but  con- 
tains some  fair  names  mingled  with  some  names  of  corrupt 
or  dangerous  men.  You  Bcratch  the  latter,  and  thereby  cause 
their  defeat;  the  others,  receiving  the  full  strength  of  the 
party,  are  carried. 

If,  however,  indignation  against  a  dominant  Ring  has  risen 
eo  high  as  to  overcome- the  party  predilections  of  ordinary 
citizens,  if  it  is  desired  to  administer  condign  and  certain 
punishment  to  those  who  have  abused  the  patience  of  the  peo- 
ple, the  reformers  will  take  a  more  decided  course.  They 
urge  their  friends  to  vote  the  ticket  of  the  opposite  party, 
either  entire  or  at  least  all  the  better  names  on  it,  thus  ensur- 
ing its  victory.  This  is  an  efficient  method,  but  a  desperate 
one,  for  yon  put  into  power  a  Ring  of  the  party  whidi  you 
have  been  opposing  all  yonr  life,  and  whose  members  are 
possibly  quite  as  corrupt  ae  those  of  the  Ring  which  con- 
trols your  own  party.  The  gain  you  look  for  is  not,  there- 
fore, the  iHimediate  gain  of  securing  better  city  government, 
but  the  ultimate  gain  of  raising  the  general  practice  of  poll- 
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&B  by  the  punishment  of  evil-doers.  Hence^  whenever  theie 
is  time  to  do  so^  the  best  policy  is  for  the  reformers  to  make 
oyertnies  to  the  opposite  party,  and  induce  them  by  the  prom-' 
ise  of  support  to  nominate  better  candidates  than  they  would 
have  nominated  if  left  to  themselves.  A  group  of  Bolters, 
afraid  of  being  called  traitors  to  their  party,  will  shrink  from 
this  conrse ;  and  if  they  are  weak  in  numbers  their  approaches 
may  be  repulsed  by  the  opposition.  But  the  scheme  is  always 
worth  trying,  and  has  several  times  been  crowned  with  suc- 
cess. By  it  the  reformiag  party  among  the  Democrats  of 
Baltimore  recently  managed  to  defeat  their  Bing  in  an  elec- 
tion of  judges.  They  settled  in  conference  with  the  Repub- 
licans a  non-partisan  ticket,  which  gave  the  Republicans  (who 
were  a  minority)  a  better  share  of  the  bench  than  they  could 
have  got  by  fighting  alone,  and  which  substituted  respectable 
Democrats  for  the  objectionable  names  on  the  regular  Demo- 
cratic ticket.  A  similar  combination  of  the  reform  Republi- 
cans in  Philadelphia  with  the  Democrats,  who  in  that  city 
are  in  a  permanent  minority,  led  to  the  defeat  of  the  Republi- 
can Gas  Ring  (whereof  more  in  a  later  chapter).  This  method 
has  the  advantage  of  saving  expense,  because  the  bolters  can 
xae  the  existing  machinery  of  the  opposite  party,  which  or- 
ganizes the  meetings,  circulates  the  literature,  prints  and  dis- 
tributes the  ballots.  It  is,  on  the  whole,  the  most  promising 
strategy,  but  needs  tact  as  well  as  vigour  on  the  part  of  the 
Independent  leaders.  Nor  will  the  opposite  party  always  ac- 
cept the  proffered  help.  Sometimes  it  fears  the  gifts  of  the 
Greeks,  sometimes  it  hopes  to  win  unhelped,  and  therefore 
will  not  sacrifice  any  of  its  candidates  to  the  scruples  of  the 
reformers.  Sometimes  its  chiefs  dislike  the  idea  of  reform 
80  heartily  as  to  prefer  defeat  at  the  hands  of  a  Ring  of  the 
other  party  to  a  victory  which  might  weaken  the  hold  of  pro- 
fessionals upon  the  Machine  and  lead  to  a  general  purifica- 
tion of  politics. 

If  the  opposite  party  refuses  the  overtures  of  the  reformers 
who  are  'Tricking''  against  their  own  Machine,  or  will  not 
purify  the  ticket  suflSciently  to  satisfy  them,  there  remains 
the  chance  of  forming  a  third  party  out  of  the  best  men  of 


both  the  regular  organizationfi,  and  starting  a  third  set  of  can- 
didates. This  is  an  extension  and  improvement  of  the  first  of 
the  four  enumerated  methods,  and  has  the  greater  promise 
of  success  because  it  draws  votes  from  both  parties  instead  of 
from  one  only.  It  has  been  frequently  employed  of  late  years 
in  cities,  generally  of  the  second  order,  by  running  what  is 
called  a  ^'Citizens'  Ticket/' 

Of  course  bolters  who  desert  their  own  party  at  a  city 

I  ^      ^election  do  not  intend  permanently  to  separate  themselves 

J         -/  from  it.    Probably  they  will  vote  its  ticket  at  the  next  State 

/     or  presidential  election.    Their  object  is  to  shake  the  power 

/       of  their  local  boss,  and  if  they  cannot  overthrow  the  Ring, 

^|v  at  least  to  frighten  it  into  better  behaviour.    This  they  often 

I  effect.     After  the  defeat  of  some  notorious  candidates  the 

jobs  are  apt  to  be  less  flagrant.    But  such  repentances  are  like 

those  of  the  sick  wolf  in  the  fable,  and  experience  proves  that 

when  the  public  vigilance  has  been  relaxed,  the  ringsters  of 

both  parties  return  to  their  wallowing  in  the  mire. 

The  difficulties  of  getting  good  citizens  to  maintain  a  steady 
war  against  the  professionals  have  been  found  so  great,  and 
in  particular  the  attempt  to  break  their  control  of  the  pri- 
maries has  so  often  failed,  that  remedies  have  been  sought 
in  legislaticm.  Several  States  have  extended  the  penalties 
/attached  to  bribery  and  frauds  at  public  elections  to  similar 
offences  committed  at  primaries  and  nominating  conventions, 
deeming  these  acts  to  be,  as  in  fact  they  are,  scarcely  less  hurt- 
I  f  ul  to  the  community  when  practised  at  purely  voluntary  and 
private  gatherings  than  when  employed  at  elections.*  Statutes 
y  have  also  been  passed  in  some  States  for  regulating  the  pro- 
ceedings at  primaries.  For  instance,  Ohio  provides  that  a 
certain  notice  shall  be  published  of  the  holding  of  a  primar}' ; 
t^at  judges,  clerks,  and  supervisors  of  the  election  of  dele- 
gates shall  be  sworn;  that  any  qualified  elector  may  challenge 

"Says  Mr.  Bemheim:  **The  party  elections  in  New  York  [i.e.  choice 
of  candidates]  are  all  now  representative  and  conducted  with  an  equal 
disregard  of  law  and  honesty.  ...  On  the  purity  of  primary  elec- 
tions depend  good  nominations;  and  quite  as  truly  the  efficiency  of 
public  officials;  for  the  party  label  in  almost  every  case  commenda 
the  candidate  to  the  electors,  his  trade-mark  Is  voted  for  and  not  his 
character.**— Po^i^icat  iSfeienee  Quorter/y  for  March,  1888. 
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any  ono  claiming  to  vote;  that  the  asking,  or  giving,  or  taking 
a  bribe,  or  an  attempt  to  intimidate,  shall  be  punishable  of- 
fences, and  disqualify  the  offendmg  party  from  voting.    Simi- 
lar provisions  protect  the  delegate  to  a  convention  from,  the 
candidate,  the  candidate  from  tiie  delegate,  and  the  party  from 
both.    Minnesota  has  just  enacted  a  set  of  even  more  strin- 
gent regulations,  making  the  annulment  or  destruction  of 
any  ballots  cast  at  a  party  meeting  held  for  the  purpose  of 
choosing  either  candidates  or  delegates,  or  the  wrongfully  pre- 
venting persons  from  voting  who  are  entitled  to  vote,  or  per- 
sonation, or  "any  otlier  fraud  or  wrong  tending  to  defeat  or 
affect  the  residt  of  the  election,^'  a  misdemeanor  punishable 
by  a  fine  not  exceeding  $3000  (£600),  or  three  years'  impris- 
onment, or  both  penalties  combined.'    Astonishing  as  it  seems 
to  a  European  that  legislation  should  not  only  recognize  par- 
ties, but  should  actually  attempt  to  regulate  the  internal 
proceedings  of  a  political  party  at  a  perfectly  voluntary 
gathering  of  its  own  members,  a  gathering  whose  resolutions 
no  one  is  boimd  to  obey  or  regard  in  any  way,  some  of  the 
wisest  American  publicists  conceive  that  this  plan  offers  the 
best  chance  of  reforming  the  Machine  and  securing  the  free- 
dom of  the  voter.*    Not  much  success  has  been  hitherto  at- 
tained; but  the  statutes  have,  in  some  cases  (e.g,,  California), 
been  expressed  to  apply  only  where  the  political  party  seeks  to 
tfpply  them,  and  the  experiment  has  not  been  tried  long  enough 
to  enable  a  judgment  on  it  to  be  formed.    That  it  should  be 
tried  at  all  is  a  phenomenon  to  be  seriously  pondered  by  those 
who  are  accustomed  to  point  to  America  as  the  country  where 
the  principle  of  leaving  things  alone  has  worked  most  widely 
and  usefully;  and  it  is  the  strongest  evidence  of  the  immense 
vigour  of  these  party  organizations,  and  of  the  authority  their 
nominations  exert,  that  reformers,  foiled  in  the  effort  to  purify 
them  by  voluntary  action,  should  be  driven  to  invoke  the  arm 
of  the  law. 

'Statutes  of  Minnesota  of  1887,  chap,  iy,  SS  99-105.  It  is  signlileaBt 
that  these  sections  apply  only  to  cities  of  5000  Inhabitants  or  upwards. 

^A  Pennsylvania  lawyer  tells  me,  'I  have  Just  closed  a  protracted 
trial  of  an  election  fraud  case  under  our  primary  laws  with  a  convic- 
tion of  the  entire  board  of  election  officers/  "— Bernheim,  ut  supra. 
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The  struggle  between  the  professional  politicians  and  the 
reformers  has  been  going  on  in  the  great  cities,  with  varying 
fortune,  for  the  last  twenty  years.  As  illustrations  of  the  inci- 
dents that  mark  it  will  be  found  in  subsequent  chapters,  I 
win  here  say  only  that  in  the  onslaughts  on  the  Rings,  which 
most  elections  bring  round,  the  reformers,  though  they  seldom 
capture  the  citadel,  often  destroy  some  of  the  outworks,  and 
frighten  the  garrison  into  a  more  cautious  and  moderate  use 
of  their  power.  After  an  election  in  which  an  '^Independent 
/j?)  ticket'*  has  received  considerable  support,  the  bosses  are  difr- 
\J^j  posed  to  make  better  nominations,  and,  as  an  eminent  New 
York  professional  (the  late  Mr.  Fernando  Wood)  said,  "to 
pander  a  little  to  the  moral  sense  of  the  community.*'  Every 
campaign  teaches  the  refoimers  where  the  enemy's  weak  points 
lie,  and  gives  them  more  of  that  technical  skill  whidi  haa 
hitherto  been  the  strength  of  the  professionals.  It  is  a  war- 
fare of  volunteers  against  disciplined  troops,  but  the  volun- 
teers, since  they  are  fighting  for  the  taxpayers  at  large,  would 
secure  so  great  a  preponderance  of  numbers,  if  they  could  but 
move  the  whole  body  of  respectable  citizens,  that  their  triumph 
^  will  evidently  depend  in  the  long  run  upon  their  own  con- 
stancy and  earnestness.  If  tlieir  zeal  does  not  flag;  if  they 
do  not  suffer  themselves  to  be  disheartened  by  frequent  re- 
pulses ;  if,  not  relying  too  absolutely  on  any  one  remedy,  they 
attack  the  enemy  at  every  point,  using  every  social  and  edu- 
cational as  well  as  legal  appliance,  the  example  of  their 
disinterested  public  spirit,  as  well  as  the  cogency  of  their 
arguments,  cannot  fail  to  tell  on  the  voters;  and  no  Boss, 
however  adroit,  no  Ring,  however  strongly  entrenched,  will 
be  able  to  withstand  them.  The  war,  however,  will  not  be 
over  when  the  enemy  has  been  routed.  Although  much  may 
be  done  by  legislative  remedies,  such  as  new  election  laws, 
new  provisions  against  corruption,  a  reconstruction  of  the 
frame  of  city  government,  and  a  purification  of  the  civil  ser- 
vice, there  are  certain  internal  and,  so  to  speak,  natural  causes 
of  mischief,  the  removal  of  which  will  need  patience  and  unre- 
mitting: diligence.  In  great  cities — for  it  is  throughout 
chiefly  of  cities  that  we  have  to  think — a  large  section  of  the 
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voters  will,  for  many  years  to  come,  be  comparatively  igno- 
rant of  the  methods  of  free  government  which  they  are  set 
to  work.  They  will  be  ignorant  even  of  their  own  interests, 
failing  to  perceive  that  wasteful  expenditure  injures  those 
who  do  not  pay  direct  taxes,  as  well  as  those  who  do.  Be- 
taining  some  of  the  feelings  which  their  European  experience 
has  tended  .to  produce,  they  will  distrust  appeals  coming  from 
the  more  cultivated  classes,  and  be  inclined  to  listen  to  loose- 
tongued  demagogues.  Once  they  have  joined  a  party  they  /0~ 
will  vote  at  the  bidding  of  its  local  leaders,  however  person-  ^f^ 
ally  unworthy.*  While  this  section  remains  numerous.  Rings  .  ^ 
and  Bosses  will  always  have  materials  ready  to  their  hands.  ^^J^^^ 
There  is,  however,  reason  to  expect  that  with  the  progress  of  ^  .  S 
time  this  section  will  become  relatively  smaller.  And  even 
now,  large  as  it  is,  it  could  be  overthrown  and  bossdom  extir- 
pated, were  the  better  citizens  to  maintain  unbroken  through 
a  series  of  elections  that  unity  and  vigour  of  action  of  which 
they  have  at  rare  moments,  and  under  the  impulse  of  urgent 
duty,  shown  themselves  capable.  In  America,  as  everywhere 
else  in  the  world,  the  commonwealth  suffers  more  often  from 
apathy  or  shortsightedness  in  the  upper  classes,  who  ought 
to  lead,  than  from  ignorance  or  recklessness  in  the  humbler 
classes,  who  are  generally  ready  to  follow  when  they  are  wisely 
and  patriotically  led. 

"Says  Mr.  Roosevelt:  ** Voters  of  the  labouring  claafl  In  the  cities  are 
very  emotional:  they  yalue  in  a  public  man  what  we  are  accustomed  to 
consider  yirtuea  only  to  be  taken  into  account  when  estimating  private 
character.  Thus  if  a  man  is  open-handed  and  warm-hearted,  they  con- 
sider it  as  being  a  fair  offset  to  his  being  a  little  bit  shaky  when  it 
comes  to  applying  the  eighth  commandment  to  affairs  of  state.  I  have 
more  than  once  heard  the  statement  'He  is  very  liberal  to  the  poor/ 
advanced  as  a  perfectly  satisfactory  answer  to  the  charge  that  a  cer- 
tain public  man  was  corrupt."  He  adda,  '^In  the  lower  wards  (of 
New  York  City),  where  there  is  a  large  vicious  population,  the  condi- 
tion of  politics  is  often  fairly  appalling,  and  the  [local]  boss  is  gen- 
erally a  man  of  grossly  immoral  public  and  private  character.  In  these 
wards  many  of  the  social  organizations  with  which  the  leaders  are 
obliged  to  keep  on  good  terms  are  composed  of  criminals  or  of  the  rela- 
tivea  and  associates  of  criminala.  .  .  .  The  president  of  a  powerful 
semi-political  association  was  by  profession  a  burglar,  the  man  who 
received  the  goods  he  stole  was  an  alderman.  Another  alderman  was 
elected  while  his  hair  was  still  short  from  a  term  in  the  State  prison,  'e 
A  school  trustee  had  been  convicted  of  embezzlement  and  was  the 
associate  of  criminala."— Century  MagasdiM  for  Nov.,  1886.  ed- 


CHAPTER  LXIX 

KOKINATIKO  OONVENTIOKS 

In  every  American  election  there  are  two  acts  of  choice, 
two  periods  of  contest.  The  first  is  the  selection  of  the  can- 
didate from  within  the  party  by  the  party;  the  other  is  the 
struggle  between  the  parties  for  the  place.  Frequently  the 
former  of  these  is  more  important,  more  keenly  fought  over, 
than  the  latter,  for  there  are  many  districts  in  which  the 
predominance  of  one  party  is  so  marked  that  its  candidate 
is  sure  of  success,  and  therefore  the  choice  of  a  candidate  is 
virtually  the  choice  of  the  officer  or  representative. 

Preceding  chapters  have  described  the  machinery  which  ex- 
ists for  choosing  and  nominating  a  candidate.  The  process 
is  similar  in  every  State  of  the  Union,  and  through  all  elec- 
tions to  office,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  from  that  of 
common  councilman  for  a  city  ward  up  to  that  of  President 
of  the  United  States.  But,  of  course,  the  higher  the  office, 
and  the  larger  the  area  over  which  the  election  extends,  the 
greater  are  the  efforts  made  to  secure  the  nomination,  and 
the  hotter  the  passions  it  excites. 

Like  most  political  institutions,  the  system  of  nominating 
the  President  by  a  popular  convention  is  the  result  of  a  long 
process  of  evolution. 

In  the  first  two  elections,  those  of  1789*  and  1792,  there 
was  no  need  for  nominations  of  candidates,  because  the  whole 
nati(»i  wished  and  expected  George  Washington  to  be  elected. 

^The  PreBident  is  now  always  chosen  on  the  Tuesday  after  the  first 
Monday  In  the  NoYember  of  an  even  year,  whose  number  is  a  multiple 
bf  four  (e,g.  1880.  1884.  1888).  and  comes  into  office  Id  the  sprlns  fol- 
lowing; but  the  first  election  was  held  in  the  begidning  of  1789,  because 
to^e  Constitution  had  been  then  only  just  adopted. 

184 
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So,  too,  when  in  1796  Washington  declared  his  retirement, 
the  dominant  feeling  of  one  party  was  for  John  Adams,  that 
of  the  other  for  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  nobody  thought  of 
setting  out  formally  what  was  so  generally  understood. 

In  1800,  however,  the  year  of  the  fourth  election,  there  was 
somewhat  less  unanimity.  The  prevailing  sentiment  of  the 
Federalists  went  for  re-electing  Adams,  and  the  small  con- 
clave of  Federalist  members  of  Congress  which  met  to  promote 
his  interest  was  deemed  scarcely  necessary.  The  Eepubli- 
cans,  however  (for  that  was  the  name  then  borne  by  the  party 
which  now  calls  itself  Democratic),  while  united  in  desiring 
to  make  Jefferson  President,  hesitated  as  to  their  candidate 
for  the  vice-presidency,  and  a  meeting  of  Republican  members 
of  Congress  was  therefore  called  to  recommend  Aaron  Burr 
for  this  office.  It  was  a  small  meeting  and  a  secret  meeting, 
but  it  is  memorable  not  only  as  the  first  congressional  cau- 
cus, but  as  tiie  first  attempt  to  arrange  in  any  way  a  party 
nomination. 

In  1804  a  more  regular  gathering  for  the  same  purpose  was 
held.  AH  the  Bepublican  members  of  Congress  were  sum- 
m(Hied  to  meet;  and  they  unanimously  nominated  Jefferson 
for  President,  and  George  Clinton  of  New  York  for  Vice- 
PiBsident.  So  in  1808  nearly  all  the  Bepublican  majority  in 
both  Houses  of  Congress  met  and  formally  nominated  Madi- 
son and  Clinton.  The  same  course  was  followed  in  1812,  and 
again  in  1816.  But  the  objections  which  were  from  the  first 
made  to  this  action  of  tiie  party  in  Congress,  as  being  an  arro- 
gant usurpation  of  the  rights  of  the  people — ^for  na  one 
dreamed  of  leaving  freedom  to  the  presidential  electors — 
gained  rather  than  lost  strength  on  each  successive  occasion, 
so  much  so  that  in  1820  the'few  who  met  made  no  nomina- 
tion,* and  in  1824,  out  of  the  Democratic  members  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress  summoned  to  the  "nominating  caucus,*' 
as  it  was  called,  only  sixty-six  attended,  many  of  the  remain- 
der having  annoimced  their  disapproval  of  the  practice.'    The 

It  waa  not  absolutely  necesBary  to  bave  a  nomination,  because  there 
vti  a  general  feeling  in  favour  of  re-electing  Monroe. 

*nie  whole  number  was  then  261,  nearly  all  Democrats,  for  the  Fed- 
ertliat  party  had  been  for  some  time  virtually  extinct. 
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nominee  of  this  caucus  came  in  only  third  at  the  polls,  and 
'this  failure  gave  the  coup  de  grace  to  a  plan  which  the  lev- 
elling tendencies  of  the  time,  and  the  disposition  to  refer 
everything  to  the  arbitrament  of  the  masses,  would  in  any 
case  have  soon  extinguished  No  congressional  caucus  was 
ever  again  held  for  the  choice  of  candidates. 
\  A  new  method,  however,  was  not  at  once  discovered.  In 
1828  Jackson  was  recommended  as  candidate  by  the  legisla- 
ture of  Tennessee  and  by  a  number  of  popular  gatherings  in 
different  places,  while  his  opponents  accepted,  without  any 
formal  norainationj  the  then  President,  J.  Q.  Adams,  as  their 
candidate.  In  1831,  however,  and  again  in  1832,  assemblies 
were  held  by  two  great  parties  (the  Anti-Masons  and  the 
National  Republicans,  afterwards  called  Whigs)  consisting  of 
delegates  from  most  of  the  States;  and  each  of  these  conven- 
tions nominated  its  candidates  for  the  presidency  and  vice- 
presidency.  A  third  "national  convention"  of  young  men, 
which  met  later  in  1832,  adopted  the  Wliig  nominations,  and 
added  to  them  a  series  of  ten  resolutions,  constituting  the  first 
political  platform  ever  put  forth  by  a  nominating  body.  The 
friends  of  Jackson  followed  suit  by  holding  their  convention, 
whidi  nominated  hira  and  Van  Buren.  For  the  election  of 
1836  a  similar  convention  was  held  by  the  Jacksonian  Demo- 
crats, none  by  their  opponents.  But  for  that  of  1840  national 
conventions  of  delegates  from  nearly  all  the  States  were  held 
by  both  Democrats  and  Whigs,  as  well  as  by  the  (then  young 
and  very  small)  party  of  the  Abolitionists.  This  precedent 
has  been  followed  in  every  subsequent  contest,  so  that  the 
national  nominating  conventions  of  the  great  parties  are  now 
as  much  a  part  of  the  regular  machinery  of  politics  as  the 
election  rules  contained  in  the  Constitution  itself.  The  estab- 
lishment of  the  system  coincides  with  and  represents  the  com- 
plete social  democratization  of  politics  in  Jackson's  time.  It 
suits  both  the  professionals,  for  whom  it  finds  occupation  and 
whose  power  it  secures,  and  the  ordinary  citizen,  who,  not 
having  time  himself  to  attend  to  politics,  likes  k)  think  that 
his  right  of  selecting  candidates  is  duly  recognized  in  the  selec- 
tion of  candidates  by  delegates  whom  he  is  entitled  to  vote 
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for.  But  it  was  soon  seen  to  be  liable  to  fall  under  the  control 
of  Bclfish  intriguers  and  to  destroy  the  chances  of  able  and 
independesit  men^  and  was  denounced  as  early  as  1844  by 
Calhoun^  who  then  refused  to  allow  his  name  to  be  submitted 
to  a  nominating  convention.  He  observed  that  he  would  never 
have  joined  in  breaking  down  the  old  congressional  caucus 
had  he  foreseen  that  its  successor  would  prove  so  much  more 
pernicious. 

Thus  from  1789  till  1800  there  were  no  formal  nominal 
tions;  from  1800  till  1824^  nominations  were  made  by  con- 
gressional caucuses;  from  1824  till  1840,  nominations  irr^u- 
J&rly  made  by  State  legislatures  and  popular  meetings  were 
gradually  ripening  towards  the  method  of  a  special  gathering 
of  delegates  from  the  whole  country.  This  last  plan  has  held 
its  ground  from  1840  till  the  present  day,  and  is  so  exactly 
conformable  to  the  political  habits  of  the  people  that  it  is  not 
likely  soon  to  disappear.^ 

Its  perfection,  however,  was  not  reached  at  once.  The  early 
conventions  were  to  a  large  extent  mass  meetings.^  The  lat^ 
and  present  ones  are  regularly-constituted  representative  bod- 
ies, composed  exclusively  of  delegates,  each  of  whom  has  been 
duly  elected  at  a  party  meeting  in  his  own  State,  and  brings 
with  him  his  credentials.  It  would  be  tedious  to  trace  the 
process  whereby  the  present  system  was  created,  so  I  shall  be 
content  with  describing  it  in  outline  as  it  now  stands. 

Tlie  Constitution  provides  that  each  State  shall  choose  as 
many  presidential  electors  as  it  has  persons  representing  it 
in  Congress,  i.e,,  two  electors  to  correspond  to  ilie  two  sena- 
tors from  each  State,  and  as  many  more  as  the  State  sends 
members  to  the  House  of  Bepresentatives.  Thus  Delaware 
and  Oregon  have  each  three  electoral  votes,  because  they  have 
each  only  one  representative  besides  their  two  senators.    New 

*A]i  iBterestlns  sketch  of  the  history  of  congressional  caucuses  and 
presidential  conyentlons  Is  given  by  Mr.  M.  Ostrogorskl  In  two  articles 
In  the  Annales  d«  VEcoie  Libre  dee  Sciences  PoHtiquea,  January  and 
Anril.  18S8. 

"In  1856  the  first  Republican  convention,  which  nominated  Fremont, 
was  rather  a  mass  meeting  than  a  representative  body.  So  was  the 
seceding  Republican  convention  which  met  at  Cincinnati  In  1872  and 
nominated  Oreeley. 
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York  has  thirty-Bix  electoral  votes:  two  correspoiiding  to  its 
two  senators,  thirty-four  corresponding  to  its  thirty-four  rep- 
resentatives in  the  House. 

Now  in  the  nominating  convention  each  State  is  allowed 
twice  as  many  delegates  as  it  has  electoral  votes;  e,g.,  Dela- 
ware and  Oregon  have  each  six  delegates.  New  York  has  sev- 
enty-two. The  delegates  are  chosen  by  local  conventiofis  in 
their  several  States,  viz.,  two  for  each  congressional  district 
by  the  party  convention  of  that  district,  and  four  for  the 
whole  State  (called  delegates-at-large)  by  the  State  conven- 
tion. As  each  convention  is  composed  of  delegates  from  pri- 
maries, it  is  the  composition  of  the  primaries  which  determines 
that  of  the  local  conventions,  and  the  composition  of  the  local 
conventions  which  determines  that  of  the  national.  To  every 
delegate  there  is  added  a  person  called  his  ^^altemate,''  Chosen 
by  the  local  convention  at  the  same  time,  and  empowered  to 
replace  him  in  case  he  cannot  be  present  in  the  national  con- 
vention. If  the  delegate  is  present  to  vote,  the  alternate  is 
silent;  if  from  any  cause  the  delegate  is  absent,  the  alternate 
steps  into  his  shoes. 

Bespecting  the  freedom  of  the  delegate  to  vote  for  whom 
he  will,  there  have  been  differences  both  of  doctrine  and  of 
practice.  A  local  convention  or  State  convention  may  instruct 
its  delegates  which  aspirant*  shall  be  their  first  choice,  or 
even  in  case  he  cannot  be  carried,  for  whom  their  subsequent 
votes  shall  be  cast  Such  instructions  are  frequently  given, 
and  still  more  frequently  implied,  because  a  delegate  is  often 
chosen  expressly  as  being  the  supporter  of  one  or  other  of 
the  aspirants  whose  names  are  most  prominent.  But  the 
delegate  is  not  absolutely  bound  to  follow  his  instructions. 
He  may  vote  even  on  the  first  ballot  for  some  other  aspirant 
than  the  one  desired  by  his  own  local  or  State  convention. 
Much  more,  of  course,  may  he,  though  not  so  instructed, 
change  his  vote  when  it  is  plain  that  tiiat  aspirant  will  not 
succeed.  His  vote  is  always  a  valid  one,  even  when  given 
in  the  teeth  of  his  instructions;  but  how  far  he  will  be  held 

*I  use  throughout  the  term  "aspirant**  to  denote  a  competitor  for  the 
nomination,  reservinff  the  term  ** candidate**  for  the  perwui  nominated 
aa  the  party's  choice  for  the  presidency. 
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oensurable  for  breaking  them  depends  on  a  variety  of  cir- 
cumBtances.    His  motives  may  be  corrupt;  perhaps  something 
has  been  given  him.    They  may  be  pardonable;  a  party  chief 
may  have  put  pressure  on  him^  or  he  may  desire  to  be  on  the 
safe  side^  and  go  with  the  majority.    They  may  be  laudable; 
he  really  seeks  to  do  the  best  for  tiie  party,  or  has  been  con- 
Yinced  by  facts  lately  brought  to  his  Imowledge  that  the  man 
for  whom  he  is  insbnicted  is  unworthy.    Where  motives  are 
doubtful,  it  may  be  charitable,  but  it  is  not  safe,  to  assume 
that  they  are  of  the  higher  order.    Each  "State  delegation" 
has  its  chairman,  and  is  expected  to  keep  together  during 
the  convention.     It  usually  travels  together  to  the  place  of 
meeting;  takes  rooms  in  the  same  hotel;  has  a  recognized 
headquarters  there;  sits  in  a  particular  place  allotted  to  it 
in  the  convention  hall ;  holds  meetings  of  its  members  during 
the  progress  of  the  convention  to  decide  on  the  course  which 
it  shall  from  time  to  time  take.    These  meetings,  if  the  State 
be  large,  and  a  doubtful  one,  excite  great  interest,  and  the 
sharp-eared  reporter  prowls  round  them,  eager  to  learn  how 
the  votes  will  go.    Each  State  delegation  votes  by  its  chair- 
man, who  announces  how  his  delegates  vote;  but  if  his  report 
is  challenged  the  roll  of  delegates  is  called,  and  they  vote 
individually.    Whether  the  votes  of  a  State  delegation  shall 
he  given  solid  for  the  aspirant  whom  the  majority  of  the 
delegates  favours,  or  by  the  delegates  individually  according 
to  their  preferences,  is  a  point  which  has  excited  bitter  con- 
troversy.   The  present  practice  of  the  Republican  party  (so 
settled  in  1876  and  again  in  1880)  allows  the  delegates  to 
^ote  individually,  even  when  they  have  been  instructed  by 
a  State  convention  to  cast  a  solid  vote.    The  Democratic  party, 
^  the  other  hand,  sustains  any  such  instruction  given  to  the 
^legation,  and  records  the  vote  of  all  the  State  del^ates  for 
the  aspirant  whom  the  majority  among  them  approves.^    This 
is  the  so-called  Unit  Bule.    If,  however,  the  State  convention 
^  not  imposed  the  xmit  rule,  the  delegates  vote  individu- 
afly. 

An  attempt  was  made  at  the  Democratic  conyeation  la  Chicago  in 
^^Vt  1834,  to  oyerset  thlB  rule,  but  the  majority  reaffirmed  it. 
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For  the  sake  of  keeping  up  party  life  in  the  Territories 
and  in  the  Federal  District  of  Columbia^  delegates  from  them 
are  admitted  to  the  national  convention,  although  the  Terri- 
tories and  District  have  no  votes  in  a  presidential  election. 
Delegations  of  States  which  are  known  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  opposite  party,  and  whose  preference  of  one  aspirant  to 
another  will  not  really  tell  upon  the  residt  of  the  presidential 
election,  are  admitted  to  vote  equally  with  the  delegations 
of  the  States  sure  to  go  for  the  party  which  holds  the  con- 
vention. This  arrangement  is  justified  on  the  groim.d  that 
it  sustains  the  interest  and  energy  of  the  party  in  States 
where  it  is  in  a  minority.  But  it  permits  the  choice  to  be 
determined  by  districts  whose  own  action  will  not  tell  in  any 
way  on  the  election  itself,  and  the  delegates  from  these  dis- 
tricts arc  apt  to  belong  to  a  lower  class  of  politicians  than 
those  from  the  States  where  the  party  holds  a  majority^  and 
to  be  swayed  by  more  sordid  motives.' 

So  much  for  the  composition  of  the  national  convention: 
we  may  now  go  on  to  describe  its  proceedings. 

It  is  held  in  the  summer  immediately  preceding  a  presi- 
dential election,  usually  in  June  or  July,  the  election  falling 
in  November.  A  large  city  is  always  chosen,  in  order  to 
obtain  adequate  hotel  accommodation  and  easy  railroad  ac- 
cess. Formerly,  conventions  were  commonly  held  in  Balti- 
more or  Philadelphia,  but  since  the  centre  of  population  has 
shifted  to  the  Mississippi  valley,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  and 
especially  Chicago,  have  become  the  favourite  spots. 

Business  begins  by  the  "calling  of  the  convention  to  order'* 
by  the  chairman  of  the  National  Par^  committee.  Th^i  a 
temporary  chairman  is  nominated,  and,  if  opposed,  voted  on ; 
the  vote  sometimes  giving  an  indication  of  the  respective 
strength  of  the  factions  present.  Theii  the  secretaries  and 
the  clerks  are  appointed,  and  the  rules  which  are  to  govern 

'Although  the  large  majority  of  the  delegates  In  the  ConyeDtions  of 
the  two  great  parties  belong  to  the  class  of  professional  politicians, 
there  is  always  a  respectable  minority  of  men  who  do  not  belong  to 
that  class,  but  have  obtained  the  post  owing  to  their  interest  In  seeing 
a  strong  and  honest  candidate  chosen.  The  great  importance  of  the 
business  draws  men  of  talent  and  experience  from  most  parts  of  tho 
country. 
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the  buBiness  are  adopted.  After  this,  the  committeeSy  particu- 
larly those  on  credentials  and  resolutions,  are  nominated,  and 
the  convention  adjourns  till  their  report  can  be  presented. 

The  next  sitting  usually  opens,  after  the  customary  prayer, 
with  the  appointment  of  the  permanent  chairman,  who 'in- 
augurates the  proceedings  with  a  speech.  Then  the  report  of 
the  committee  on  resolutions  (if  completed)  is  presented. 
It  contains  what  is  called  the  platform,  a  long  series  of  reso- 
lutions embodying  the  principles  and  programme  of  the  party, 
which  has  usually  been  so  drawn  as  to  conciliate  every  sec- 
tion, and  avoid  or  treat  with  prudent  ambiguitv  those  ques- 
tions on  which  opinion  within  the  party  is  divided.  Any 
delegate  who  objects  to  a  resolution  can  move  to  strike  it  out 
or  amend  it;  but  it  is  generally  sustained  in  the  shape  it 
has  received  from  the  practised  hands  of  the  committee. 

Next  follows  the  nomination  of  aspirants  for  the  post  of 
party  candidate.  The  roll  of  States  is  called,  and  when  a 
State  is  reached  to  which  an  aspirant  intended  to  be  nomi- 
nated belongs,  a  prominent  delegate  from  that  State  mounts 
the  platform  and  proposes  him  in  a  speech  extolling  his  mer- 
its, and  sometimes  indirectly  disparaging  the  other  aspirants. 
Another  delegate  seconds  the  nomination,  sometimes  a  third 
follows,  and  then  the  roll-call  goes  on  till  all  the  States  have 
been  despatched,  and  all  the  aspirants  nominated.*  The 
average  number  of  nominations  is  seven  or  eight;  it  rarely 
exceeds  twelve.^* 

Thus  the  final  stage  is  reached,  for  which  all  else  has  been 
but  preparation — that  of  balloting  between  the  aspirants.  The 
clerks  call  the  roll  of  States,  from  Alabama  to  Wisconsin,  and 
as  each  is  called  the  chairman  of  its  delegation  announces 
the  votes,  e.g.,  six  for  A,  five  for  B,  three  for  C,  unless,  of 
course,  under  the  unit  rule,  the  whole  vote  is  cast  for  that 
one  aspirant  whom  the  majority  of  the  del^ation  supports. 
When  all  have  voted  the  totals  are  made  up  and  announced. 

*NomlnatlonB  may,  bowever,  be  made  at  any  subsequent  time. 

however,  in  tbe  Republican  Convention  of  1888,  fourteen  aspirants 
were  nominated  at  tbe  outset,  six  of  wbom  were  voted  for  on  tbe  last 
ballot.  Votes  were  given  at  one  or  otber  of  the  ballotings  for  nineteen 
aspirants  in  alL 
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If  one  competitor  has  an  absolute  majority  of  the  whole 
number  votings  according  to  the  Republican  rule,  a  majority 
of  two-thirds  of  the  number  voting,  according  to  the  Demo- 
cratic rule,  he  has  been  duly  chosen,  and  nothing  remains  but 
formally  to  make  the  nomination  unanimous.    If,  however, 
as  has  usually  happened  of  late  years,  no  one  obtains  the 
requisite  majority,  tiie  roll  is  called  again,  in  order  that  indi- 
vidual delegates  and  delegations  (if  the  unit  rule  prevails) 
may  have  the  opportunity  of  changing  their  votes;  and  the 
process  is  repeated  until  some  one  of  the  aspirants  put  for- 
ward has  received  the  required  number  of  votes.    Sometimes 
many  roll-calls  take  place.    In  1852  the  Democrats  nominated 
Franklin  Pierce  on  the  forty-ninth  ballot,  and  the  Whigs 
General  Scott  on  the  fifty-third.    In  1880,  thirty-six  ballots^ 
were  taken  before  General  Garfield  was  nominated.    But,  in* 
1835,  Martin  Van  Buren;  in  1844,  Henry  Clay;  in  1868  and 
1872,  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  were  unanimously  nominated,  the  two 
former  by  acclamation,  the  latter  on  the  first  ballot.    In  1884 
Mr.  Blaine  was  nominated  by  the  Bepublicans  on  the  fourth, 
ballot,  Mr.  Cleveland  by  the  Democrats  on  the  second.^^    Thus 
it  sometimes  happens  that  the  voting  is  over  in  an  hour  or  two,  - 
while  at  other  times  it  may  last  for  days. 

When  a  candidate  for  the  presidency  has  been  thus  found, 
the  convention  proceeds  to  similarly  determine  its  candidate 
for  the  vice-presidency.  The  inferiority  of  the  office,  and 
the  exhaustion  which  has  by  this  time  overcome  the  delegates, 
make  the  second  struggle  a  less  exciting  and  protracted  one. 
Frequently  one  of  the  defeated  aspirants  is  consoled  by  this 
minor  nomination,  especially  if  he  has  retired  at  the  nick  of 
time  in  favour  of  the  rival  who  has  been  chosen.  The  work 
of  the  convention  is  then  complete,  and  votes  of  thanks  to  the 
chairman  and  other  officials  conclude  the  proceedings.  The 
two  nominees  are  now  the  party  candidates,  entitled  to  the 
support  of  the  party  organizations  and  of  loyal  party  men 
over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Union. 

Entitled  to  that  support,  but  not  necessarily  sure  to  receive 

''In  1888  Mr.  Clereland  was  nominated  by  the  Democrats  by  acclama- 
tion, Mr.  Harrison  by  the  Republicans  on  the  eightli  ballot. 
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it  Even  in  America,  party  discipline  cannot  compel  an  indi- 
vidual voter  to  cast  his  ballot  for  the  party  nominee.  All  that 
the  convention  can  do  is  to  recommend  the  candidate  to  the 
party;  all  that  opinion  can  do  is  to  brand  as  a  Kicker  or 
Bolter  whoever  breaks  away;  all  that  the  local  party  organi- 
zation can  do  is  to  strike  the  bolter  off  its  lists.  But  how 
stands  it,  the  reader  will  ask,  with  the  delegates  who  have 
been  present  in  the  convention,  have  had  their  chance  of 
carrying  their  man,  and  have  been  beaten  ?  are  they  not  held 
absolutely  bound  to  support  the  candidate  chosen? 

This  is  a  question  which  has  excited  much  controversy. 
The  impulse  and  effort  of  the  successful  majority  has  alwfi^ 
been  to  impose  such  an  obligation  on  the  defeated  minorily, 
and  the  chief  motive  which  has  prevented  it  from  being  al- 
ways formally  enforced  by  a  rule  or  resolution  of  the  conven- 
tion has  been  the  fear  that  it  might  precipitate  hostilities, 
might  induce  men  of  independent  character,  or  strongly  op- 
posed to  some  particular  aspirant,  to  refuse  to  attend  as 
delegates,  or  to  secede  early  in  the  proceedings  when  they  saw 
that  a  person  whom  they  disapproved  was  likely  to  win. 

At  the  Bepublican  national  convention  at  Chicago  in  June, 
1880,  an  attempt  was  successfully  made  to  impose  the  obli- 
gation by  the  following  resolution,  commonly  called  the  '^Ircm- 
clad  Pledge'' : 

"That  every  member  of  this  convention  is  bound  in  honour 
to  support  its  nominee;,  whoever  that  nominee  may  be,  and 
that  no  man  should  hold  his  seat  here  who  is  not  ready  so  to 
agree." 

This  was  carried  by  716  votes  to  S,  But  at  the  Bepublican 
national  convention  at  Chicago  in  June,  1884,  when  a  similar 
resolution  was  presented,  the  opposition  developed  was  strong 
enough  to  compel  its  withdrawal ;  and  in  point  of  fact,  several 
conspicuous  delegatles  at  that  convention  strenuously  opposed 
its  nominee  at  the  subsequent  presidential  election,  tiliemselves 
voting,  and  inducing  others  to  vote,  for  the  candidate  of  the 
Democratic  party. 


CHAPTER  LXX 

THE  NOMINATING  CONVENTION  AT  WORK 

We  have  examined  the  composition  of  a  national  conven- 
tion and  the  normal  order  of  business  in  it.  The  more  diffi- 
cult task  remains  of  describing  the  actual  character  and 
features  of  such  an  assembly,  the  motives  which  sway  it,  the 
temper  it  displays,  tlie  passions  it  elicits,  the  wiles  by  which 
its  members  are  lured  or  driven  to  their  goal. 

A  national  convention  has  two  objects,  the  formal  declara- 
tion of  the  principles,  views,  and  practical  proposals  of  the 
party,  and  the  choice  of  its  candidates  for  the  executive  head- 
ship of  the  nation. 

Of  these  objects,  the  former  has  in  critical  times,  such  as 
the  two  elections  preceding  the  Civil  War,  been  of  great  im- 
portance. In  the  Democratic  Convention  at  Charleston,  in 
1860,  a  debate  on  resolutions  led  to  a  secession,  and  to  the 
break-up  of  the  Democratic  party.*  But  of  late  years  the 
adoption  of  platforms,  drafted  in  a  somewhat  vague  and 
pompous  style  by  the  committee,  has  been  almost  a  matter  of 
form.  Some  observations  on  these  enunciations  of  doctrine 
will  be  found  in  another  chapter.* 

The  second  object  is  of  absorbing  interest  and  importance, 
because  the  presidency  is  the  great  prize  of  politics,  the  goal 
of  every  statesman's  ambition.  The  President  can  by  his  veto 
stop  legislation  adverse  to  the  wishes  of  the  party  he  repr^ 

^The  national  conyentions  of  those  days  were  much  smaller  than 
now,  nor  were  the  assisting  spectators  so  numerous. 

^he  nearest  Bn«:Ii8h  parallel  to  an  American  "platform*  is  to  be 
found  in  the  addresses  to  their  respective  constituencies  issuod  at  a 
general  election  by  the  Prime  Minister,  if  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  in  that  House.  Such  ad- 
dresses, however,  do  not  formally  bind  the  whole  party,  as  an  American 
platform  does.  ^ 

194 
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Bents.     The  President  is  the  imiversal  dispenser  of  patron- 
age.* 

One  may  therefore  say  that  the  task  of  a  convention  is  to 
choose  the  party  candidate.  And  it  is  a  task  difficult  enough 
to  tax  all  the  riesources  of  the  host  of  delegates  and  their  lead- 
ers. Who  is  the  man  fittest  to  be  adopted  as  candidate?  Not 
even  a  novice  in  politics  will  suppose  that  it  is  the  best  man, 
t.e.^  the  wisest,  strongest,  and  most  upright.  Plainly,  it  is 
the  man  most  likely  to  win,  the  man  who,  to  use  the  technical 
term,  is  most  ^^available."  What  a  pariy  wants  is  not  a  good 
President,  but  a  good  candidate.  The  party  managers  have, 
therefore,  to  look  out  for  the  person  likely  to  gain  most  sup- 
port, and  at  the  same  time  excite  least  opposition.  Their 
search  is  rendered  more  troublesome  by  the  fact  that  many 
of  them,  being  themselves  either  aspirants  or  the  close  allies 
of  aspirants,  are  not  disinterested,  and  are  distrusted  by  their 
fellow-searchers. 

Many  things  have  to  be  considered.  The  ability  of  a  states- 
man, the  length  of  time  he  has  been  before  the  people,  his 
oratorical  gifts,  his  ^^magnetism^'  (personal  attractiveness), 
his  family  connections,  his  face  and  figure,  the  purity  of  his 
private  life,  his  "record**  (the  chronicle  of  his  conduct)  as 
regards  integrity — all  these  are  matters  needing  to  be  weighed. 
To  have  served  with  distinction  in  the  Federal  ranks  during 
the  War  of  Secession,  endears  a  man  to  the  still  numerous 
veterans  of  the  Northern  armies,  and  does  not  damage  him 
in  the  South.  Account  must  be  taken  of  the  personal  jeal- 
ousies and  hatreds  which  a  man  has  excited.  To  have  incurred 
the  enmity  of  a  leading  statesman,  of  a  powerful  boss  or  ring, 
or  of  an  influential  newspaper,  is  serious.  Several  such  feuds 
may  be  fatal. 

Finally,  much  depends  on  the  State  whence  a  possible  can- 
didate comes.  Local  feeling  leads  a  State  to  support  one 
of  its  own  citizens ;  it  increases  the  vote  of  his  own  party  in 
that  State,  and  reduces  the  vote  of  the  opposite  party.  Where 
the  State  is  decidedly  of  one  political  colour,  e,g.,  so  steadily 

r 

*Sutt|0<st  at  preseDt,  as  respects  some  offlcea,  to  ttie  provisloiia  of  ths 
Civil  Senrice  Reform  Act  of  1888. 
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JBepublican  as  Ventiont,  so  steadily  Democratic  as  Maryland^ 
this  consideration  is  weak^  for  the  choice  of  a  Democratic 
candidate  from  the  f ormer^  or  of  a  Republican  candidate  from 
the  latter,  would  not  make  the  difference  of  the  State's  vote. 
It  is,  therefore,  from  a  doubtful  State  that  a  candidate  may 
with  most  advantage  be  selected ;  and  the  larger  the  doubtful 
State  the  better.  California,  with  her  five  electoral  votes,  is 
just  woi-th  "placating" ;  Indiana,  with  her  fifteen  votes,  more 
so;  New  York,  with  her  thirty-six  votes,  most  so  of  all.  Hence 
an  aspirant  who  belongs  to  a  great  and  doubtful  State  is 
prima  fade  the  most  eligible  candidate.  The  force  of  this 
consideration  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  during  the  last  thirty 
years  nearly  all  leading  aspirants  have  come  from  great  States, 
though  some  of  the  most  eminent  statesmen  have  been  citizens 
of  small  ones  such  as  Vermont  and  Delaware. 

Aspirants  hoping  to  obtain  the  party  nomination  from  a 
national  convention  may  be  divided  into  three  classes,  the 
two  last  of  which,  as  will  appear  presently,  are  not  mutually 
exclusive,  viz. — 

Favourites.  Dark  Horses.  Favourite  Sons. 

A  Favourite  is  always  a  politician  well  known  over  the 
Union,  and  drawing  support  from  all  or  most  of  its  sections. 
He  is  a  man  who  has  distinguished  himself  in  Congress,  or 
in  the  war,  or  in  the  politics  of  some  State  so  large  that  its 
politics  are  matter  of  knowledge  and  interest  to  the  whole 
nation.  He  is  usually  a  person  of  conspicuous  gifts,  whether 
as  a  speaker,  or  a  party  manager,  or  an  administrator.  The 
drawback  to  him  is  that  in  making  friends  he  has  also  made 
enemies. 

A  Dark  Horse  is  a  person  not  very  widely  known  in  the 
country  at  large,  but  known  rather  for  good  than  for  evil.  He 
has  probably  sat  in  Congress,  been  useful  on  committees,  and 
gained  some  credit  among  those  who  dealt  with  him  in  Wash- 
ington. Or  he  has  approved  himself  a  safe  and  assiduous 
party  man  in  the  political  campaigns  of  his  own  and  neigh- 
bourinjBf  States,  yet  without  reaching  national  prominence. 
Sometimes  he  is  a  really  able  man,  but  without  the  special 
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talents  that  win  popularity.  Stilly  speaking  generally^  the 
note  of  the  Dark  Horse  is  respectability,  verging  on  colour- 
lessness; and  he  is  therefore  a  good  sort  of  person  to  fall  back 
upon  when  able  but  dangerous  Favourites  have  proved  impos- 
sible. That  native  mediocrity  rather  than  adverse  fortune 
has  prevented  him  from  winning  fame  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  the  Dark  Horses  who  have  reached  the  White  Houses  if 
they  have  seldom  turned  out  bad  presidents,  have  even  more 
seldom  turned  out  distinguished  ones. 

A  Favourite  Son  is  a  politician  respected  or  admired  in 
his  own  State,  but  little  regarded  beyond  it.    He  may  not  be, 
like  the  Dark  Horse,  little  known  to  the  nation  at  large,  but 
he  has  not  JSxed  its  eye  or  filled  its  ear.    He  is  usually  a  man 
who  has  sat  in  the  State  legislature;  filled  with  credit  the 
post  of  State  governor;  perhaps  gone  as  senator  or  representa- 
tive to  Washington,  and  there  approved  himself  an  active  pro- 
moter of  local  interests.    Probably  he  possesses  the  qualities 
which  gain  local  popularity — geniality,    activity,    sympathy 
with  the  dominant  sentiment  and  habits  of  his  State;  or  while 
endowed  with  gifts  excellent  in  their  way,  he  has  lacked  the 
audacity  and  tenacity  which  push  a  man  to  the  front  through 
a  jostling  crowd.     More  rarely  he  is  a  demagogue  who  has 
raised  himself  by  flattering  the  masses  of  his  State  on  some 
local  questions,  or  a  skilful  handler  of  party  organizations  who 
has  made  locd  bosses  and  spoilsmen  believe  that  their  inter- 
ests are  safe  in  his  hands.    Anyhow,  his  personality  is  such 
as  to  be  more  effective  with  neighbours  than  with  the  nation, 
as  a  lamp  whose  glow  fills  the  side  chapel  of  a  cathedral  sinks 
to  a  spark  of  light  when  carried  into  the  nave. 

A  Favourite  Son  may  be  also  a  Dark  Horse ;  that  is  to  say, 
he  may  be  well  known  in  his  own  State,  but  so  little  known 
out  of  it  as  to  be  an  unlikely  candidate.  But  he  need  not  be. 
The  types  are  different,  for  as  there  are  Favourite  Sqns  whom 
the  nation  knows  but  does  not  care  for,  so  there  are  Dark 
Horses  whose  reputation,  such  as  it  is,  has  not  been  made  in 
State  affairs,  and  who  rely  very  little  on  State  favour. 

There  are  seldom  more  than  two,  never  more  than  three 
Favourites  in  the  running  at  the  same  convention.    Favour- 
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ite  Sons  are  more  numerous — ^it  is  not  uncommon  to  have  four 
or  five,  or  even  six,  though  perhaps  not  all  these  are  actually 
started  in  the  race.  The  number  of  Dark  Horses  is  practi- 
cally unlimited,  because  many  talked  of  beforehand  are  not 
actually  started,  while  others  not  considered  before  the  con- 
vention begins  are  discovered  as  it  goes  on.  This  happened  in 
the  leading  and  most  instructive  case  of  James  A.  Garfield, 
who  was  not  voted  for  at  all  on  the  first  ballot  in  the  Repub- 
lican convention  of  1880,  and  had,  on  no  ballot  up  to  the 
thirty-fourth,  received  more  than  two  votes.  On  the  thirty- 
sixth^  he  was  nominated  by  399.  So,  in  1868,  Horatio  Sey- 
mour, who  had  be^i  so  little  thought  of  as  a  candidate  that  he 
was  chairman  of  the  Democratic  Convention,  was  first  voted 
for  on  the  twenty-second  ballot.  He  refused  to  be  nominated, 
but  was  induced  to  leave  the  chair  and  nominated  on  that 
very  ballot. 

To  carry  the  analysis  further,  it  may  be  observed  that  four 
sets  of  motives  are  at  work  upon  those  who  direct  or  vote  in 
a  convention,  acting  with  different  degrees  of  force  on  differ- 
ent persons.  There  is  the  wish  to  carry  a  particular  aspirant. 
There  is  the  wish  to  defeat  a  particular  aspirant,  a  wish  some- 
times stronger  than  any  predilection.  There  is  the  desire 
to  get  sometiiing  for  one's  self  out  of  the  struggle — e.g.,  by 
trading  one's  vote  or  influence  for  the  prospect  of  a  Federal 
offioe.  There  is  the  wish  to  find  the  man  who,  be  he  good  or 
bad,  friend  or  foe,  will  give  the  party  its  best  chance  of  vic- 
tory. These  motives  cross  one  another,  get  mixed,  vary  in 
relative  strength  from  hour  to  hour  as  the  convention  goes 
on  and  new  possibilities  are  disclosed.  To  forecast  their  joint 
effect  on  the  minds  of  particular  persons  and  sections  of  a 
party  needs  wide  knowledge  and  eminent  acuteness,  to  play 
upon  them  is  a  matter  of  the  finest  skill. 

The  proceedings  of  a  nominating  convention  can  be  best 
understood  by  regarding  the  three  periods  into  which  they 
fall:  the  transactions  which  precede  the  opening  of  its  sit- 
tings; the  preliminary  business  of  passing  rules  and  resolu- 

*In  I860  the  Democratic  Conyention  at  Charlestoa  nomisated   Mr. 
Dcuglms  on  the  fifty-seventh  ballot. 
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tioDB  and  delivering  the  nomiDating  speeches;  and  finally, 
the  balloting. 

A  President  has  scarcely  been  elected  before  the  newspapers 
b^in  to  discuss  his  probable  successor.  Little,  however,  is 
done  towards  the  ascertainment  of  candidates  till  about  a 
year  before  the  next  election,  when  the  factions  of  the  chief 
aspirants  prepare  to  fall  into  line,  newspapers  take  up  their 
parable  in  favour  of  one  or  other,  and  bosses  begin  the  work 
of  '^subsoiling,''  i,e,,  manipulating  primaries  and  local  con- 
ventions so  as  to  secure  the  choice  of  such  delegates  to  the 
next  national  convention  as  they  desire.  In  most  of  the  con- 
ventions which  appoint  delegates,  the  claims  of  the  several 
aspirants  are  canvassed,  and  the  delegates  chosen  are  usually 
chosen  in  the  interest  of  one  particular  aspirant  The  news- 
papers, with  their  quick  sense  of  what  is  beginning  to  stir 
men's  thoughts,  redouble  their  advocacy,  and  the  ^Hboom"  of 
one  or  two  of  the  probable  favourites  is  thus  fairly  started. 
Before  the  delegates  leave  their  homes  for  the  national  con- 
vention most  of  them  have  fixed  on  their  candidate,  many 
having  indeed  received  positive  instructions  as  to  how  their 
vote  shall  be  cast.  All  appears  to  be  spontaneous,  but  in 
reality  both  the  choice  of  particular  men  as  delegates,  and  the 
instructions  given,  are  usually  the  result  of  untiring  under- 
ground work  among  local  politicians,  directed,  or  even  per- 
sonally conducted,  by  two  or  three  skilful  agents  and  emissa- 
ries of  a  leading  aspirant,  or  of  the  knot  which  seeks  to  run 
him. 

Pour  or  five  days  before  the  day  fixed  for  the  opening  of 
the  convention  the  delegations  begin  to  fiock  into  the  city 
where  it  is  to  be  held.  Some  come  attended  by  a  host  of 
friends  and  camp-followers^  and  are  received  at  the  depot 
(railway  terminus)  by  the  politicians  of  the  city,  with  a  band 
of  music  and  an  admiring  crowd.  Thus  Tammany  Hall,  the 
famous  Democratic  club  of  New  York  City,  came  six  hun- 
dred strong  to  Chicago  in  July,  1884,  filling  two  special 
trains.*    A  great  crowd  met  it  at  the  station,  and  it  marched, 

*The  Bom  of  Tammany  was  an  object  of  special  curioilty  to  the 
crowd,  belnc  the  moit  iUuBtrlous  profestlonal  in  the  whole  United 
Statea. 
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following  its  Boss^  from  the  cars  to  its  headquarters  at  the 
Palmer  House  in  procession^  each  member  wearing  his  badge, 
just  as  the  retainers  of  Earl  Warwick  the  King-maker  used 
to  follow  him  through  the  streets  of  London  with  the  Bear 
and  Ragged  Staff  upon  their  sleeves.  Less  than  twenty  of 
the  six  hundred  were  delegates;  the  rest  ordinary  members  of 
the  organization,  who  had  accompanied  to  give  it  moral  and 
vocal  support.* 

Bef  ofgl  the  great  day  dawns  many  thousands  of  politicians, 
newspaper  men,  and  sight-seers  have  filled  to  overflowing  every 
hotel  in  the  city,  and  crowded  the  main  thoroughfares  so  that 
the  horse-cars  can  scarcely  penetrate  the  throng.  It  is  lilce 
a  mediaeval  pilgrimage,  or  the  mustering  of  a  great  army. 
When  the  chief  delegations  have  arrived  the  work  begins  in 
earnest.  Not  only  each  large  delegation,  but  the  faction  of 
each  leading  aspirant  to  the  candidacy,  has  its  headquarters, 
where  the  managers  hold  perpetual  session,  reckoning  up  their 
numbers,  starting  rumours  meant  to  exaggerate  their  re- 
sources and  didiearten  their  opponents,  organizing  raids  upoa 
the  less  experienced  delegates  as  they  arrive.  Some  fill  the 
entrance  halls  and  bars  of  the  hotels,  talk  to  the  busy  report- 
ers, extemporize  meetings  with  tumultuous  cheering  for  flieir 
favourite.  The  common  "worker"  is  good  enough  to  raise 
the  boom  by  these  devices.  Meanwhile,  the  more  skilful  lead* 
ers  begin  (as  it  is  expressed)  to  "plough  around''  among  the 
delegations  of  the  newer  Western  and  Southern  States,  usu- 
ally (at  least  among  the  Republicans)  more  malleable,  be- 
cause they  come  from  regions  where  the  strength  of  the  fac- 
tions supporting  the  various  aspirants  is  less  accurately  known, 
and  are  tiiemselves  more  easily  "captured"  by  bold  assertions 
or  seductive  promises.  Sometimes  an  expert  intriguer  will 
'T}reak  into"  one  of  these  wavering  delegations  and  make 
havoc  like  a  fox  in  a  hen-roost.  "Missionaries''  are  sent  out 
to  bring  over  individuals;  embassies  are  accredited  from  one 
delegation  to  another  to  endeavour  to  arrange  combinations 
by  coaxing  the  weaker  party  to  drop  its  own  aspirant,  and 

*rhe  two  other  Democratic  organizatione  of  New  York  City,  the 
Gountr  Democracy  and  Irving  HaU,  came  each  In  force — ^the  one  a 
regiment  of  five  hundred,  the  other  of  two  hundred. 
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add  its  votes  to  those  of  the  stronger  party.    All  is  conducted 
with  perfect  order  and  good-humour,  for  the  least  approach 
to  violence  would  recoil  upon  its  authors;  and  the  only  breach 
of  courtesy  is  where  a  delegation  refuses  to  receive  the  ambas- 
sadors of  an  organization  whose  evil  fame  has  made  it  odious.'' 
It  is  against  etiquette  for  the  aspirants  themselves  to  ap- 
pear upon  the  scene,®  whether  from  some  lingering  respect  for 
the  notion  that  a  man  must  not  ask  the  people  to  choose  him, 
but  accept  the  proffered  honour,  or  on  tiie  principle  that  the 
attorney  who  conducts  his  own  case  has  a  fool  for  a  client. 
But  from  Washington,  if  he  is  an  official  or  a  senator,  or 
perhaps  from  his  own  home  in  some  distant  State,  each  as- 
pirant keeps  up  hourly  communication  with  his  managers 
in  the  convention  city,  having  probably  a  private  wire  laid 
on  for  the  purpose.  Not  only  may  officials,  including  the  Pres- 
ident himself,  become  aspirants,  but  Federal  office-holders  may 
be,  and  very  largely  are,  delegates,  especially  among  the  South- 
em  Bepublicans  when  that  party  is  in  power.     They  have 
the  strongest  personal  interest  in  the  issue ;  and  the  heads  of 
departments  can,  by  promises  of  places,  exert  a  potent  influ- 
ence.   One  heaj^  in  America,  just  as  one  used  to  hear  in 
France  under  Louis  Napoleon  or  Marshal  MacMahon,  of  the 
^'candidate  of  the  Administration,^'* 

As  the  hour  when  the  convention  is  to  open  approaches, 
each  faction  strains  its  energy  to  the  utmost.  The  larger 
delegations  hold  meetings  to  determine  their  course  in  the 
event  of  the  man  they  chiefly  favour  proving  "unavailable.^' 
Conferences  take  place  between  different  delegations.  Lists 
«re  published  in  the  newspapers  of  the  strength  of  each  as- 
pirant. Sea  and  land  are  compassed  to  gain  one  influential 
delegate,  who  '^owns'^  otlier  delegates.     If  he  resists  other 

^8  happened  once  or  twice  In  July,  1884;  Tammany  Hall  beinir  re^ 
C^fded  with  some  suspicion  by  the  better  sort  of  Democrats. 

vddlj  enough,  the  only  English  parallel  to  this  delicate  resenre  is  to 
M  foQQj  In  the  custom  which  forbids  a  candidate  for  the  representa- 
tion in  Parliament  of  the  University  of  Oxford  to  approach  the  Unlver- 
■*{y  before  or  during  the  election. 

^n  1884,  President  Arthur  and  his  ministers  at  Washington  sat  up 
^nrtng  the  long  night  session  of  the  Republican  Convention  .receiving 
u  incessant  stream  of  telegraphic  reports  of  the  proceedings  at 
Gblesfo. 
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persuaflions,  he  is  "switched  on"  to  the  private  wire  of  some 
magnate  at  Washington,  who  "talks  to  him,"  and  suggests  in- 
ducements more  effective  than  those  he  has  hitherto  with- 
stood. The  air  is  thick  with  tales  of  plots  and  treasons,  so 
that  no  politician  trusts  his  neighbour,  for  rumour  spares 
none. 

At  length  the  period  of  expectation  and  preparation  is  over, 
and  the  summer  sun  rises  upon  the  fateful  day  to  which 
every  politician  in  the  party  has  looked  forward  for  three 
years.  Long  before  ttie  time  (usually  11  a.h.)  fixed  for  the 
beginning  of  business,  every  part  of  the  hall,  erected  specially 
for  the  gathering — a  hall  often  large  enough  to  hold  from 
ten  to  fifteen  thousand  persons — is  crowded.*®  The  delegates 
— ^who  in  1884  were  820  in  number — are  a  mere  drop  in  the 
ocean  of  faces.  Eminent  politicians  from  every  State  of  the 
Union,  senators  and  representatives  from  Washington  not  a 
few,  journalists  and  reporters,  ladies,  sight-seers  from  distant 
cities,  as  well  as  a  swarm  of  partisans  from  the  city  itself, 
press  in ;  some  semblance  of  order  being  kept  by  the  sergeant- 
at-arms  and  his  marshals.  Some  wear  devices,  sometimes  the 
badge  of  their  State,  or  of  their  organization ;  sometimes  the 
colours  or  emblem  of  their  favourite  aspirant.**  Each  State 
delegation  has  its  allotted  place  marked  by  the  flag  of  the 
State  floating  from  a  pole;  but  leaders  may  be  seen  passing 
from  one  group  to  another,  while  tiie  spectators  listen  to 
the  band  playing  popular  airs,  and  cheer  any  well-known  fig- 
ure that  enters. 

When  the  assembly  is  "called  to  order,"  a  prayer  is  offered 
—each  day's  sitting  begins  with  a  prayer  by  some  clergyman 
of  local  eminence,*^  the  susceptibilities  of  various  denomina- 
tions being  duly  respected  in  the  selection — and  business  pro- 

^'AdmlBsion  is  of  course  by  ticketp  and  the  prices  giyen  for  tickets  to 
those  who,  having  obtained  them*  sell  them,  run  high,  up  to  $30,  or 
even  $50. 

"In  the  Democratic  Gonyentibn  of  1884  the  admirers  of  a  certain 
senatorial  aspirant  proclaimed  themselves  by  red  bandana  handker- 
chiefs, that  article  of  dress  being  a  favourite  with  the  senator  in 
question. 

''It  was  remarked  at  the  Democratic  Convention  of  1884  that  the 
delegates  from  the  South  all  rose  and  stood  during  the  prayer,  while 
those  from  the  Northern  States  did  not. 
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ceeds  according  to  the  order  described  in  the  last  chapter. 
First  come  the  preliminaries^  appointment  of  committees, 
and  chairman,  then  the  platform,  and  probably  on  the  second 
day,  but  perhaps  later,  the  nominations  and  balloting  the 
latter  sometimes  extending  over  several  days.  There  is  usually 
both  a  forenoon  and  an  afternoon  session. 
--(A.  Europevi  is  astonished  to  see  eight  hundred  men  prepare 
to  transact  the  two  most  difficult  pieces  of  business  an  assem- 
bly can  undertake^  the  solemn  consideration  of  their  prin- 
ciples, and  the  selection  of  the  person  they  wish  to  place  at 
the  head  of  the  nation,  in  the  sight  and  hearing  of  twelve 
thousand  other  men  and  women.  Observation  of  what  fol- 
lows does  not  lessen  the  astonishment.  The  convention  pre- 
sents in  sharp  contrast  and  frequent  alternation,  the  two  most 
striking  features  of  Americans  in  public — ^their  orderliness 
and  their  excitability.  Everything  is  done  according  to  strict 
rule,  with  a  scrupulous  observance  of  small  formalities  which 
European  meetings  would  ignore  or  despise.  Points  of  order 
almost  too  fine  for  a  parliament  are  taken,  argued,  decided 
on  by  the  chair,  to  whom  every  one  bows.  Yet  the  passions 
that  sway  the  multitude  are  constantly  bursting  forth  in 
storms  of  cheering  or  hissing  at  an  allusion  to  a  favourite 
aspirant  or  an  obnoxious  name,  and  five  or  six  speakers  often 
take  the  floor  together,  shouting  and  gesticulating  at  each 
other  till  the  chairman  obtains  a  hearing  for  one  of  them. 
Of  course  it  depends  on  the  chairman  whether  or  no  the 
conTcntion  sinks  into  a  mob.  A  chairman  with  a  weak  voice, 
or  a  want  of  prompt  decision,  or  a  suspicion  of  partisanship, 
may  bring  the  assembly  to  the  verge  of  disaster,  and  it  has 
more  than  once  happened  that  when  the  confusion  that  pre- 
vailed would  have  leid  to  an  irr^ular  vote  which  might  have 
been  subsequently  disputed,  the  action  of  the  manager  acting 
for  the  winning  horse  has,  by  waiving  some  point  of  order 
or  consenting  to  an  adjournment,  saved  the  party  from  dis- 
ruption. Even  in  the  noisiest  scenes  the  singular  good  sense 
and  underlying  love  of  fair-play — fair-play  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  game,  which  do  not  exclude  some  dodges  repug- 
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nant  to  an  honourable  man — will  often  reassert  itself  and  pull 
back  the  vehicle  from  the  edge  of  the  precipice. 

The  chief  interest  of  the  earlier  proceedings  lies  in  the 
indications  which  speeches  and  votings  give  of  the  relative 
strength  of  the  factions.  Sometimes  a  diversion  on  the  choice 
of  a  chairman^  or  on  the  adoption  of  a  rule,  reveals  the  ten- 
dencies of  the  majority^  or  of  influential  leaders^  in  a  way 
which  sends  the  chances  of  an  aspirant  swiftly  up  or  down 
the  barometer  of  opinion.  So  when  the  nominating  speeches 
come^  it  is  not  so  much  tlieir  eloquence  that  helps  a  nominee 
as  the  warmth  with  which  the  audience  receives  them,  the 
volume  of  cheering  and  the  length  of  time,  sometimes  fifteen 
minutes,  during  which  the  transport  lasts.  As  might  be  guessed 
from  the  size  of  the  audience  which  he  addresses,  an  oratoT 
is  expected  to  "soar  into  the  blue  empyrean"  at  once.  The 
rhetoric  is  usually  pompous  and  impassioned.  To  read  a 
speech,  even  a  short  speech,  from  copious  notes,  is  neither 
irregular  nor  rare. 

While  forenoon  and  evening,  perhaps  even  late  evening,  are 
occupied  with  the  sittings  of  the  convention,  canvassing  and 
intrigue  go  on  more  briskly  than  ever  during  the  rest  of  the 
day  and  night.  Conferences  are  held  between  delegations 
anxious  to  arrange  for  a  union  of  forces  on  one  candidate.^* 
Divided  delegations  hold  meetings  of  their  own  members, 
meetings  often  long  and  stormy,  behind  closed  doors,  outside 
which  a  curious  crowd  listens  to  the  angry  voices  within,  and 
snatches  at  the  reports  which  the  dispersing  members  give  of 
the  result.  Sometimes  the  whole  issue  of  the  convention 
hinges  on  the  action  of  the  delegates  of  a  great  State,  which, 
like  New  York,  under  the  unit  rule,  can  throw  seventy-two 
votes  into  the  trembling  scale.**  It  may  even  happen,  al- 
though this  is  against  a  well-settled  custom,  that  a  brazil 

*'In  1884  many  efforts  were  made  to  arrange  combinations  a^lnst 
Mr.  Blaine,  but  all  failed.  The  Arthur  men  are  reported  to  have  sent 
an  embassy  to  the  Edmunds  men  begging  them  to  lend  some  votes  for 
the  first  ballot,  in  order  that  the  total  Arthur  vote  might  at  first 
overtop  that  of  Mr.  Blaine.  The  Eidmunds  men  refused,  being  mostly 
persons  entirely  out  of  sympathy  with  the  Arthur  men,  though  pos- 
sibly they  would  have  preferred  Mr.  Arthur  to  Mr.  Blaine. 

^^n  the  Democratic  Convention  of  1884  It  was  well  known  that  the 
choice  of  Mr.  Cleveland,  the  leading  favourite,  would  depend  on  the 
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aspirant  himself  goes  the  round  of  several  delegations  and 
tries  to  harangue  them  into  supporting  him.'' 

As  it  rarely  happens  that  any  aspirant  is  able  to  command 
at  starting  a  majority  of  the  whole  convention,  the  object 
of  each  is  to  arrange  a  combination  whereby  he  may  gather 
from  the  supporters  of  other  aspirants  votes  sufficient  to  make 
up  the  requisite  majority,  be  it  two-thirds,  according  to  the 
Democratic  rule,  or  a  little  more  than  half,  according  to  the 
Republican.  Let  us  take  the  total  number  of  votes  at  820 — 
the  figure  in  1888.  There  are  usually  two  aspirants  com* 
manding  each  from  230  to  330 ;  one  or  two  others  with  from 
50  to  100,  and  the  rest  with  much  smaller  figures,  10  to  30 
each.  A  combination  can  succeed  in  one  of  two  ways:  (a) 
One  of  the  stronger  aspirants  may  pick  up  votes,  sometimes 
quickly,  sometimes  by  slow  degrees,  from  the  weaker  candi- 
dates, sufficient  to  overpower  the  rival  Favourite;  (b)  Each 
of  the  strongest  aspirants  may  hold  his  forces  so  well  together 
that  after  repeated  ballotings  it  becomes  clear  that  neither 
can  win  against  the  resistance  of  the  other.  Neither  faction 
will,  however,  give  way,  because  there  is  usually  bitterness 
betwe^i  them,  because  each  would  feel  humiliated,  and  because 
each  aspirant  has  so  many  friends  that  his  patronage  will  no 
more  than  suffice  for  the  clients  to  whom  he  is  pledged  al- 
ready. Hence  one  or  other  of  the  baffled  Favourites  suddenly 
transfers  the  votes  he  commands  to  some  one  of  the  weaker 
men,  who  then  so  rapidly  ^'develops  strength^'  that  the  rest 
of  the  minor  factions  go  over  to  him,  and  he  obtains  the 
requisite  majority."  Experience  has  so  well  prepared  the 
tacticians  for  one  or  other  of  these  issues  that  the  game  is 
always  played  with  a  view  to  them.    The  first  effort  of  the 

iicUon  of  the  delegation  of  New  York  State,  not  only,  however,  because 
it  cast  the  largest  vote,  but  because  it  was  his  own  State,  and  be- 
cause it  was  already  foreseen  that  the  presidential  election  would  turn 
on  the  electoral  vote  of  New  York.  Thus  the  struggle  in  the  conven- 
tion came  to  be  really  a  duel  between  Mr.  Cleveland  and  the  Boss  of 
Tammany,  with  whom  Mr.  Cleveland  had  at  an  earlier  period  In  hia 
career  "locked  horns." 

**rhla  is  reported  to  have  been  done  by  a  well-known  politician  in 
Chicago  in  July,  1884. 

Suppose  A  and  B,  Favourites,  to  have  each  300  votes.  After  some 
balloUnga,  A's  friends,  perceiving  they  cannot  draw  enough  of  the 
Totet  commanded  by  C,  D,  and  F  (who  have  each  60),  and  of  Q  and 


managers  of  a  Favourite  is  to  capture  the  minor  groups  of 
delegates  who  support  one  or  other  of  the  Favourite  Sons 
and  Dark  Horses.  Not  till  this  proves  hopeless  do  they  decide 
to  sell  themselves  as  dear  as  they  can  by  taking  up  and  carry- 
ing to  victory  a  Dark  Horse  or  perhaps  even  a  Favourite  Son, 
thereby  retaining  the  pleasure  of  defeating  the  rival  Favourite, 
while  at  the  same  time  establishing  a  claim  for  themselves 
and  their  faction  on  the  aspirant  whom  they  carry.K^ 

It  may  be  asked  why  a  Dark  Horse  often  prevails  against 
the  Favourites,  seeing  that  either  of  the  latter  has  a  much 
larger  number  of  delegates  in  his  favour.  Ought  not  the 
wish  of  a  very  large  group  to  have  so  much  weight  with  the 
minor  groups  as  to  induce  them  to  come  over  and  carry  the 
man  whom  a  powerful  section  of  the  party  obviously  desires? 
The  reason  why  this  does  not  happen  is  that  a  Favourite  is 
often  as  much  hated  by  one  strong  section  as  he  is  liked  by 
another,  and  if  the  hostile  section  is  not  strong  enough  to 
keep  him  out  by  its  unaided  vote,  it  is  sure  to  be  able  to  do 
so  by  transferring  itself  to  some  other  aspirant.  Moreover, 
a  Favourite  has  often  less  chance  with  the  minor  groups  than 
a  Dark  Horse  may  have.  He  has  not  the  charm  of  novelty. 
His  ^'ins  and  outs"  are  known;  the  delegations  weighed  his 
merits  before  they  left  their,  own  State,  and  if  they,  or  the 
State  convention  that  instructed  them,  decided  against  him 
then,  they  are  slow  to  adopt  him  now.  They  have  formed 
a  habit  of  "antagonizing"  him,  whereas  they  have  no  hostility 
to  some  new  and  hitherto  inconspicuous  aspirant. 

Let  us  now  suppose  resolutions  and  nominating  speeches 
despatched,  and  the  curtain  raised  for  the  third  act  of  the 
convention.  The  chairman  raps  loudly  witii  his  gavel,*'  an- 
il (who  have  each  20)  to  win,  give  their  800  votes  to  F.  This  gives  him 
so  considerable  a  lead  that  C,  D,  and  O  go  over  to  him  on  the  next 
ballot;  he  has  then  440.  and  either  wins  at  once  (RepubUcan  rule)  or 
will  win  next  ballot  (Democratic  rule). 

^'It  will  be  understood  that  while  the  Favourites  and  Favourite  Sons 
are  before  the  convention  from  the  first,  some  of  the  Dark  Horses  may 
not  appear  as  aspirants  till  well  on  In  the  balloting.  They  may  be 
persons  who  have  never  been  thought  of  before  as  possible  candidates. 
There  is  therefore  always  a  great  element  of  exciting  imcertainty. 

**The  gavel  is  a  sort  of  auctioneer's  hammer  used  by  a  chairman  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to  what  be  is  saying  or  to  restore 
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nomiciiig  ihe  call  of  States  for  the  vote.  A  hush  falls  on 
the  multitude,  a  long  deep  breath  is  drawn,  tally  books  are 
opened  and  pencils  grasped,  while  the  clerk  reads  slowly  the 
names  of  State  after  State.  As  each  is  called,  the  chairman 
of  its  delegation  rises  and  announces  the  votes  it  gives,  bursts 
of  cheering  from  each  faction  in  the  audience  welcoming  the 
votes  given  to  the  object  of  its  wishes.  Inasmuch  as  the  dis- 
position of  most  of  the  delegates  has  become  known  before* 
hand,  not  only  to  the  managers,  but  to  the  public  through 
the  press,  the  loudest  welcome  is  given  to  a  delegate  or  dele- 
gation whose  vote  turns  out  better  than  had  been  predicted. 

In  the  first  scene  of  this  third  and  decisive  act  the  Favour- 
ites have,  of  course,  the  leading  parts.  Their  object  is  to 
produce  an  impression  of  overwhelming  strength,  so  the  whole 
of  this  strength  is  displayed,  unless,  as  occasionally  happens, 
an  astute  manager  holds  back  a  few  votes.  This  is  also  the 
bright  hour  of  the  Favourite  Sons.  Each  receives  the  vote  of 
his  State,  but  each  usually  finds  that  he  has  little  to  expect 
from  external  help,  and  his  friends  begin  to  consider  into 
what  other  camp  they  had  better  march  over.  The  Dark 
Horses  are  in  the  background,  nor  is  it  yet  possible  to  say 
which  (if  any)  of  them  will  come  to  the  front. 

The  first  ballot  seldom  decides  much,  yet  it  gives  a  new 
aspect  to  the  battlefield,  for  the  dispositions  of  some  groups 
of  voters  who  had  remained  doubtful  is  now  revealed,  and 
the  managers  of  each  aspirant  are  better  able  to  tell,  from 
the  way  in  which  certain  delegations  are  divided,  in  what 
quarters  they  are  most  likely  to  gain  or  lose  votes  on  the  sub- 
sequent ballots.  They  whisper  hastily  together,  and  try,  in 
the  few  moments  they  have  before  the  second  ballot  is  upon 
them,  to  prepare  some  new  line  of  defence  or  attack. 

The  second  ballot,  taken  in  the  same  way,  sometimes  reveals 
even  more  than  the  first.  The  smaller  and  more  timid  dele- 
gations, smitten  with  the  sense  of  their  weakness,  despairing 
of  their  own  aspirant,  and  anxious  to  be  on  the  winning  side, 
begm  to  give  way ;  or  if  this  does  not  happen  on  the  second 

order.   That  used  at  a  national  convention  la  often  made  of  thirty-eigtat 
pieces  of  wood  from  the  yarloua  IStatet. 
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ballot  it  may  do  so  on  the  third.  Bifts  open  in  their  rankB^ 
individuals  or  groups  of  delegates  go  over  to  one  of  the 
stronger  candidates^  some  having  all  along  meant  to  do  so,  and 
thrown  their  first  vote  merely  to  obey  instructions  received  or 
fulfil  the  letter  of  a  promise  given.  The  gain  of  even  twenty 
or  thirty  votes  for  one  of  the  leading  candidates  over  his 
strength  on  the  preceding  ballot  so  much  inspirits  his  friends, 
and  is  so  likely  to  bring  fresh  recruits  to  his  standard,  that  a 
wily  manager  will  often,  on  the  first  ballot,  throw  away  some 
of  his  votes  on  a  harmless  antagonist  that  he  may  by  rallying 
them  increase  the  total  of  his  candidate  on  the  second,  and  so 
convey  the  impression  of  growing  strength. 

The  breathing  space  between  each  ballot  and  that  which 
follows  is  used  by  the  managers  for  hurried  consultations. 
Aides-de-camp  are  sent  to  confirm  a  wavering  delegation,  or 
to  urge  one  which  has  been  supporting  a  now  hopeless  aspirant 
to  seize  this  moment  for  dropping  him  and  coming  over  to 
the  winning  standard.  Or  the  aspirant  himself,  who,  hun- 
dreds of  miles  away,  sits  listening  to  the  click  of  the  busy 
wires,  is  told  how  matters  stand,  and  asked  to  advise  forth- 
with what  course  his  friends  shall  take.  Forthwith  it  must 
be,  for  the  next  ballot  is  come,  and  may  give  the  battlefield 
a  new  aspect,  promising  victory  or  presaging  irretrievable 
defeat. 

Anyone  who  has  taken  part  in  an  election,  be  it  the  election 
of  a  pope  by  cardinals,  of  a  town  clerk  by  the  city  council, 
of  a  fellow  by  the  dons  of  a  college,  of  a  schoolmaster  by  the 
board  of  trustees,  of  a  pastor  by  a  congregation,  knows  how 
much  depends  on  generalship.  In  every  body  of  electors  there 
are  men  who  have  no  minds  of  their  own ;  others  who  cannot 
make  up  their  minds  till  the  decisive  moment,  and  are  de- 
termined by  the  last  word  or  incident;  others  whose  wavering 
inclination  yields  to  the  pressure  or  follows  the  example  of  a 
stronger  colleague.  There  are,  therefore,  chances  of  running 
in  by  surprise  an  aspirant  whom  few  may  have  desired,  but 
still  fewer  have  positively  disliked,  chances  specially  valuable 
when  controversy  has  spent  itself  between  two  equally  matched 
competitors,  so  that  the  majority  are  ready  to  jump  at  a  new 
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Buggestion.  The  wary  tactician  awaits  his  opporttmify;  he 
improves  the  brightening  prospects  of  his  aspirant  to  carry 
him  with  a  run  before  the  opposition  is  ready  with  a  counter 
move;  or  if  he  sees  a  strong  antagonist,  he  invents  pretexts 
for  delay  till  he  has  arranged  a  combination  by  which  that 
antagonist  may  be  foiled.  Sometimes  he  will  put  forward  an 
aspirant  destined  to  be  abandoned,  and  reserve  till  several 
votings  have  been  taken  the  man  with  whom  he  means  to 
win.  All  these  arts  are  familiar  to  the  convention  manager, 
whose  power  is  seen  not  merely  in  the  dealing  with  so  large 
a  number  of  individuals  and  groups  whose  dispositions  he 
must  grasp  and  remember,  but  in  the  cool  promptitude  with 
which  he  decides  on  his  course  amid  the  noise  and  passion 
and  distractions  of  twelve  thousand  shouting  spectators. 
Scarcely  greater  are  the  faculties  of  combination  and  coolness 
of  head  needed  by  a  general  in  the  midst  of  a  battle,  who  has 
to  bear  in  mind  the  position  of  every  one  of  his  own  corps 
and  to  divine  the  positions  of  those  of  the  enemy's  corps  which 
remain  concealed,  who  must  vary  his  plan  from  hour  to  hour 
according  to  the  success  or  failure  of  each  of  his  movements 
and  the  new  facts  that  are  successively  disclosed,  and  who  does 
all  this  under  the  roar  and  through  the  smoke  of  cannon. 

One  balloting  follows  another  till  what  is  called  "the  break" 
comes.  It  comes  when  the  weaker  factions,  perceiving  that 
the  men  of  their  first  preference  cannot  succeed,  transfer  their 
votes  to  that  one  among 'the  aspirants  whom  they  like  best, 
or  whose  strength  they  see  growing.  When  the  faction  of 
one  aspirant  has  set  the  example,  others  are  quick  to  follow, 
and  thus  it  may  happen  that  after  thirty  or  forty  ballots  have 
been  taken  with  few  changes  of  strength  as  between  the  two 
leading  competitors,  a  single  ballot,  once  the  break  has  begun, 
and  the  column  of  one  or  both  of  these  competitors  has  been 
"staggered,"  decides  the  battle. 

If  one  Favourite  is  much  stronger  from  the  first  than  any 
other,  the  break  may  come  soon  and  come  gently;  i.e.,  each 
ballot  shows  a  gain  for  him  on  the  preceding  ballot,  and  he 
marches  so  steadily  to  victory  that  resistance  is  felt  to  be  use- 
leas.    But  if  two  well-matched  rivals  have  maintained  the 
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struggle  through  twenty  or  thirty  ballots,  so  that  the  long 
strain  has  wrought  up  all  minds  to  unwonted  excitement,  the 
break,  when  it  comes,  comes  with  fierce  intensity,  like  that 
which  used  to  mark  the  charge  of  the  Old  Guard.  Tbe  defeat 
becomes  a  rout.  Battalion  after  battalion  goes  over  to  the 
victors,  while  the  vanquished,  ashamed  of  their  candidate, 
try  to  conceal  themselves  by  throwing  away  their  colours  and 
joining  in  the  cheers  that  acclaim  the  conqueror.  In  the  pic- 
turesquely technical  language  of  politicians,  it  is  a  Stampede. 

To  stampede  a  convention  is  the  steadily  contemplated  aim 
of  every  manager  who  knows  he  cannot  win  on  the  first  bal- 
lot.^* He  enjoys  it  as  the  most  dramatic  form  of  victory,  he 
values  it  because  it  evokes  an  enthusiasm  whose  echo  rever- 
berates all  over  the  Union,  and  dilates  the  party  heart  with 
something  like  that  sense  of  supernatural  guidance  whicli 
Home  used  to  have  when  the  cardinals  chose  a  pope  by  the 
sudden  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Sometimes  it  comes 
of  itself,  when  various  delegations,  smitten  at  the  same  mo- 
ment by  the  sense  that  one  of  the  aspirants'^  is  destined  to 
conquer,  go  over  to  him  all  at  once.  Sometimes  it  is  due  to 
the  action  of  the  aspirant  himself.  In  1880  Mr.  Blaine,  who 
was  one  of  the  two  leading  Favourites,  perceiving  that  he 
could  not  be  carried  against  the  resistance  of  the  Grant  men^ 
suddenly  telegraphed  to  his  friends  to  transfer  their  votes 
to  General  Garfidd,  till  then  a  scarcely  considered  candidate. 
In  1884  General  Logan,  also  by  telegraph,  turned  over  his 
votes  to  Mr.  Blaine  between  the  tiiird  and  fourth  ballot^  there- 
by assuring  the  already  probable  triumph  of  that  Favourite. 

When  a  stampede  is  imminent,  only  one  means  exists  of 
averting  it,  that  of  adjourning  the  convention  so  as  to  stop 
the  panic  and  gala  time  for  a  combination  against  the  winning 
aspirant.     A  resolute  manager  always  tries  this  device,  but 

^^o  check  stampcdingr,  the  RepubUcan  Convention  of  1876  adopted  a 
rule  providing  that  the  roll-call  of  States  should  in  no  case  be  dis- 
pensed with.  This  makes  surprise  and  tumult  less  dangerous.  (See 
Stanwood's  useful  History  of  Presidential  Elections.)  With  the  same 
view  the  Republicau  Convention  of  1888  ruled  that  no  vote  given  on  any 
balloting  should  be  changed  before  the  end  of  that  balloting. 

"^Probably  a  Dark  Horse,  for  the  Favourite  Sons,  having  had  their 
turn  in  the  earlier  ballotings,  have  been  discounted;  and  are  apt  to 
«xcite  more  Jealousy  among  the  delegates  of  other  States. 
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he  seldom  succeeds,  for  the  winning  side  resists  the  motion 
for  adjournment,  and  the  vote  which  it  casts  on  that  issue 
is  practically  a  vote  for  its  aspirant,  against  so  much  of  the 
field  as  has  any  fight  left  in  it.  This  is  the  most  critical  and 
exciting  moment  of  the  whole  battle.  A  dozen  speakers  rise 
at  once,  some  to  support,  some  to  resist  the  adjournment,  some 
to  protest  against  debate  upon  it,  some  to  take  points  of  order, 
few  of  which  can  be  heard  over  the  din  of  the  howling  multi- 
tude. Meanwhile,  the  managers  who  have  kept  their  heads 
rush  swiftly  about  through  friendly  delegations,  trying  at 
this  supreme  moment  to  rig  up  a  combination  which  may 
resist  tiie  advancing  tempest.  Tremendous  efforts  are  made 
to  get  the  second  Favourite's  men  to  abandon  their  chief 
and  "swing  into  line'*  for  some  Dark  Horse  or  Favourite  Son, 
with  whose  votes  they  may  make  head  till  other  factions  rally 
to  them. 

"In  TEln.  in  yaln,  the  all*cons!imlnc  hour 
RelenUeM  fall&" 

The  battle  is  already  lost,  the  ranks  are  broken  and  cannot 
be  rallied;  nothing  remains  for  brave  men  but  to  cast  their 
last  votes  against  the  winner  and  fall  gloriously  around  their 
still  waving  banner.  The  motion  to  adjourn  is  defeated,  and 
the  next  ballot  ends  the  strife  with  a  hurricane  of  cheering 
for  the  chosen  leader.  Then  a  sudden  calm  falls  on  the  trou- 
bled sea.  What  is  done  is  done,  and  whether  done  for  good 
or  for  ill,  the  best  face  must  be  put  upon  it.  Accordingly,  the 
proposer  of  one  of  the  defeated  aspirants  moves  that  the 
nomination  be  made  unanimous,  and  the  more  conspicuous 
friends  of  other  aspirants  hasten  to  show  their  good-humour 
and  their  loyalty  to  the  party  as  a  whole  by  seconding  this 
proposition.  Then,  perhaps,  a  gigantic  portrait  of  the  candi- 
date, provided  by  anticipation,  is  hoisted  up,  a  signal  for 
fresh  enthusiasm,  or  a  stuffed  eagle  is  carried  in  procession 
round  the  hall.** 

Nothing  further  remains  but  to  nominate  a  candidate  for 
the  vice-presidency,  a  matter  of  small  moment  now  that  the 

"So  at  Chicago  In  1884. 
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great  ifiaue  has  been  settled.  This  noiuiiiati<m  is  frequently 
used  to  console  one  of  the  defeated  aepirants  for  the  presi- 
dential nomination,  or  is  handed  over  to  his  friends  to  be 
given  to  some  politician  of  their  choice.  If  there  be  a  contest, 
it  is  seldom  prolonged  beyond  two  or  three  ballots.  The 
convention  is  at  an  end,  and  in  anotlier  day  the  whole  host 
of  exhausted  delegates  and  camp-followers,  hoarse  with  shout- 
ing, is  streaming  home  along  the  railways. 

The  fever  heat  of  the  convention  is  almost  matched  by 
that  of  the  great  cities,  and  indeed  of  every  spot  over  the 
Union  to  which  there  runs  an  electric  wire.  Every  incident, 
speech,  vote,  is  instantly  telegraphed  to  all  the  cities.  Crowds 
father  round  the  newspaper  offices,  where  frequent  editions 
are  supplemented  by  boards  displaying  the  latest  bulletins. 
In  Wa^ington,  Congress  can  hardly  be  kept  together,  be- 
cause every  politician  is  personally  interested  in  every  move 
of  the  game.  When  at  last  the  result  is  announced,  tie  par- 
tisans of  the  cltoaen  candidate  go  wild  with  delight;  salvos 
of  artillery  are  fired  off,  processions  with  bands  parade  the 
streets,  ratification  meetings  are  announced  for  the  same  even- 
ing, "campaign  clubs,"  bearing  the  candidate's  name,  are  or- 
ganized on  the  spot.  The  excitement  is,  of  course,  greatest  in 
the  victor's  own  State,  or  in  the  city  where  he  happens  to  be 
a  resident.  A  crowd  rushes  to  his  house,  squeezes  his  hand 
to  a  quivering  pulp,  congratulates  him  on  being  virtually 
President,  while  the  keen-eyed  reporter  telegraphs  far  and 
wide  how  he  smiled  and  spoke  when  the  news  was  brought. 
Defeated  aspirants  telegraph  to  their  luckier  rival  their  con- 
gratulations on  his  success,  promising  him  support  in  the 
campaign.  Interviewers  fly  to  prominent  politicians,  and 
cross-examine  tiiem  as  to  what  they  think  of  the  nomination. 
But  in  two  days  all  is  still  again,  and  a  lull  of  exhaustion 
follows  till  the  real  business  of  the  contest  begins  some  while 
later  with  the  issue  of  the  letter  of  acceptance,  in  whidi  the 
candidate  declares  hie  views  and  outlines  his  policy. 


CHAPTER  LXXI 

THE  PBBSIDENTIAL  CAMPAIGN 

A  PBESIDENTIAL  election  in  America  i$  something  to 
which  Europe  can  show  nothing  similar.  Though  the  issues 
which  fall  to  be  decided  by  the  election  of  a  Chamber  in 
Prance  or  Italy,  or  of  a  House  of  Commons  in  England,  are 
often  far  graver  than  those  involved  in  the  choice  of  A  or  B 
to  be  executive  chief  magistrate  for  four  years,  the  commo- 
tion and  excitement,  the  amount  of  ^'organization,'^  of  speak- 
ing, writing,  telegraphing,  and  shouting,  is  incomparably 
greater  in  the  United  States.  It  is  only  the  salient  features 
of  these  contests  that  I  shall  attempt  to  sketchy  for  the  detail 
is  infinite. 

The  canvass  usually  lasts  about  four  months.  It  begins 
soon  after  both  of  the  great  parties  have  chosen  their  candi- 
date, i.e.,  before  the  middle  of  July,  and  it  ends  early  in 
November,  on  the  day  when  the  presidential  electors  are  chosen 
simultaneously  in  and  by  all  the  States.  The  summer  heats 
and  the  absence  of  the  richer  sort  of  people  at  the  seaside  or 
mountain  resorts,  keq)  down  the  excitement  during  July  and 
August;  it  rises  in  September,  and  boils  furiously  through 
October. 

The  first  step  is  for  each  nominated  candidate  to  accept  his 
nomination  in  a  letter,  sometimes  as  long  as  a  pamphlet,  set- 
ting forth  his  views  of  the  condition  of  the  nation  and  the 
policy  which  the  times  require.  Such  a  letter  is  meant  to 
strike  the  kevnote  for  the  whole  orchestra  of  orators.  It  is^ 
of  course,  published  everywhere,  extolled  by  friendly  and  dis- 
sected by  hostile  journals.     Together  with  the  '^platform'* 
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adopted  at  the  national  party  convention,  it  is  the  official 
declaration  of  party  principles,  to  be  referred  to  as  putting 
the  party  case,  no  less  than  the  candidate  himself,  before 
the  nation. 

While  the  candidate  is  composing  his  address,  the  work 
of  organization  goes  briskly  forward,  for  in  American  elec- 
tions everything  is  held  to  depend  on  organization.  A  central 
or  national  party  committee  nominated  by  the  national  con- 
vention, and  consisting  of  one  member  from  each  State,  gets 
its  members  together  and  forms  a  plan  for  the  conduct  of 
the  canvass.  It  raises  money  by  appealing  to  the  wealthy 
and  zealous  men  of  the  party  for  subscriptions,  and,  of  course, 
presses  those  above  all  who  have  received  something  in  the 
way  of  an  office  or  other  gratification  from  the  party.*  It 
communicates  with  the  leading  statesmen  and  orators  of  the 
party,  and  arranges  in  what  district  of  the  country  each  shall 
take  the  stump.  It  issues  shoals  of  pamphlets,  and  forms  re* 
lations  with  party  newspapers.  It  allots  grants  from  the 
'^campaign  fund''  to  particular  persons  and  State  committees, 
to  be  spent  by  them  for  '^campaign  purposes,"  an  elastic  term 
which  may  cover  a  good  deal  of  illicit  expenditure.  Enor- 
mous sums  are  sometimes  gathered  and  disbursed  by  tiiis 
committee,  and  the  accounts  submitted  do  not,  as  may  be 
supposed,  answer  all  the  questions  they  suggest.  The  com- 
mittee directs  its  speakers  and  its  funds  chiefly  to  the  doubtful 
States,  those  in  which  eloquence  or  expenditure  may  turn 
the  balance  either  way.  There  are  seldom  more  than  six  or 
seven  such  States  at  any  one  election,  possibly  fewer. 

The  e£Forts  of  the  national  committee  are  seconded  not 
only  by  State  committees,  but  by  an  infinite  number  of  minor 
organizations  over  the  country,  in  the  rural  districts  no  less 
than  in  the  cities.  Some  of  these  are  permanent.  Others 
are  created  for  the  election  alone;  and  as  they  contemplate 
a  short  life,  they  make  it  a  merry  one.  These  ^'campaign 
clubs,'*  which  usually  bear  the  candidates'  names,  are  formed 

'As  a  recent  statute  forbids  the  levying  of  assessments  for  party 
purposes  on  members  of  the  Federal  ciTil  service,  it  is  deemed  prudent 
to  have  no  Federal  official  on  this  committee,  lest  in  demanding  aub- 
scriptions  from  his  subordinates  he  should  transgress  the  law. 
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on  every  imaginable  basis,  that  of  locality,  of  race,  of  trade 
or  profession,  of  university  affiliation.  There  are  Irish  clubs, 
Italian  clubs,  Qennan  clubs,  Scandinavian  clubs,  Polish  dubs,* 
coloured  (t.e.  negro)  clubs.  Orange  clubs.  Here  are  young 
men's  clubs,  lawyers*  clubs,  dry-goods  clubs,  insurance  men's 
clubs,  shoe  and  leather  clubs.  There  are  clubs  of  the  gradu- 
ates of  various  colleges.  Their  work  consists  in  canvassing 
the  voters,  making  up  lists  of  friends,  opponents,  and  doubt- 
fuls,  getting  up  processions  and  parades,  holding  meetings^ 
and  generally  '^booming  all  the  time.'' 

This  is  mostly  unpaid  labour.  But  there  are  also  thousands 
of  paid  agents  at  work,  canvassing,  distributing  pamphlets 
or  leaflets,  lecturing  on  behalf  of  the  candidate.  It  is  in 
America  no  reproach  to  a  political  ^eaker  that  he  receives  a 
fee  or  a  salary.  Even  men  of  eminence  are  permitted  to 
receive  not  only  their  travelling  expenses,  but  a  round  sum. 
Whether  the  candidate  himself  takes  the  field  depends  on 
his  popular  gifts.  If  he  is  a  brilliant  speaker  his  services 
are  too  valuable  to  be  lost ;  and  he  is  sent  on  a  tour  through 
the  doubtful  States,  where  he  speaks  for  weeks  together  twice 
or  thrice  on  most  days,  filling  up  the  intervals  with  "recep- 
tions" at  which  he  has  to  shake  hands  with  hundreds  of  male 
callers,  and  be  presented  to  ladies  scarcely  less  numerous.' 
The  leading  men  of  the  party  are,  of  course,  pressed  into  the 
service.  Even  if  they  dislike  and  have  opposed  the  nomina- 
tion of  the  particular  candidate,  party  loyalty  and  a  lively 
flense  of  favours  to  come  force  tiiem  to  work  for  the  person 
whom  the  party  has  chosen.*  An  eminent  Irishman  or  an 
eminent  German  is  especially  valuable  for  a  stumping  tour, 
becauses  he  influences  the  vote  of  his  countrymen.  Similarly 
each  senator  is  expected  to  labour  assiduously  at  his  own 
State,  where  presumably  his  influence  is  greatest,  and  any 
refusal  to  do  so  is  deemed  a  pointed  disapproval  of  the  can- 
didate. 

'At  a  'i>arade*'  of  a  Polish  campaign  club  in  New  York  in  1884  more 
tiian  1000  Polish  citizens  are  reported  as  present. 

"Sometimes  he  stumps  along  a  line  of  railroad,  making  ten-minute 
speeches  from  the  end  platform  of  the  last  car. 

^Exceptions  are  rare,  but  there  was  one  distinguished  senator  who 
refused  to  take  the  field  for  his  party's  candidate  in  1884. 


The  committees  print  and  distribute  great  quantities  of 
campaign  literature,  pamphlets,  speeches,  letters,  leaflets,  and 
one  can  believe  that  this  printed  matter  is  more  serviceable 
than  it  would  be  in  England,  because  a  larger  part  of  the 
voters  live  in  quiiet  country  places,  and  like  something  to  read 
in  the  evening.  Even  novelettes  are  composed  in  the  interests 
of  a  candidate.  I  found  mention  of  one,  written  by  a  literary 
colonel,  in  which  the  lovers,  while  in  the  most  romantic  situa- 
tion, are  made  to  talk  about  the  protective  tariff.  One-third  of 
the  book  consists  of  love  and  tragedy,  and  the  remainder  is 
an  argument  for  protection.  (This  is  a  large  proportion  of 
powder  to  jam.)  Thousands  of  these  have  been  distributed 
as  ^'campaign  documents."  Sometimes  a  less  ingenuous  use  is 
made  of  the  press.  On  the  very  eve  of  the  election  of  1880, 
too  late  for  a  contradiction  to  obtain  equal  publicity,  a  forged 
letter,  purporting  to  come  from  Mr.  Garfield,  and  expressing 
views  on  Chinese  immigration  and  labour,  distasteful  to  the 
Pacific  States,  was  lithographed  and  scattered  broadcast  over 
California,  where  it  told  heavily  against  him.  And  in  1884, 
an  extract,  purporting  to  come  from  a  pamphlet  issued  by 
the  "London  Free  Trade  Club,"  was  circulated,  in  which  that 
(non-existent)  body  was  represented  as  declaring  that  ''the 
salvation  of  England  dependis  on  the  destruction  of  American 
manufactures,  and  this  must  be  effected  by  means  of  free  trade 
and  the  Democratic  party."' 

Most  constant  and  effective  of  all  is  the  action  of  the  news- 
papers. The  chief  journals  have  for  two  or  three  months  a 
daily  leading  article  recommending  their  own  and  assailing 
the  hostile  candidate,  with  a  swarm  of  minor  editorial  para- 
graphs bearing  on  the  election.  Besides  these  there  are  re- 
ports of  speeches  delivered,  letters  to  the  editor  with  the 
editor's  comments  at  the  end,  stories  about  the  candidates, 
statements  as  to  the  strength  of  each  party  in  particular 
States,  counties  and  cities.  An  examination  of  a  few  of 
the  chief  newspapers  during  the  months  of  Septen^ber  and 
October,  1884,  showed  that  their  "campaign  matter"  of  all 

*It  was  also  stated  that  EngUsh  clubs  sent  money  to  be  expended  in 
paying  Irish  ** ex-suspects**  to  persuade  their  countrymen  to  vote 
against  the  protectionist  candidate! 
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IrindB  formed  between  one-half  and  one-third  of  the  total 
letterpresB  of  the  paper  (excluding  advertisements),  and  this, 
be  it  remembered,  every  day  during  those  two  months.  The 
most  readable  part  of  this  matter  consists  in  the  reports  of 
the  opinion  of  individual  persons,  more  or  less  prominent, 
on  the  candidate.  You  find,  for  instance,  a  paragraph  stat- 
ing that  the  Bev.  Dr.  A.,  president  of  such  and  such  a  college, 
or  Mr.  B.,  the  philanthropist  who  is  head  of  the  Y  Z  Bank, 
or  ex-Governor  C,  or  Judge  D.,  has  said  he  thinks  the  can- 
didate a  model  of  chivalric  virtue,  or  fit  only  for  a  felon^s 
cell,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  that  he  will  vote  for  or  against 
him  accordingly.*  Occasionally  the  prominent  man  is  called 
on  by  an  interviewer  and  gives  a  full  statement  of  his  views, 
or  he  writes  to  a  young  friend  who  has  asked  his  advice  a 
private  letter,  which  is  immediately  published.  The  abim- 
dance  of  these  expressions  or  citations  of  the  opinions  of  pri- 
vate citizens  supplies  a  curious  evidence  of  the  disposition  of 
some  sections  in  a  democracy  to  look  up  to  its  intellectual 
and  moral  leaders.  For  the  men  thus  appealed  to  are  nearly 
all  persons  eminent  by  their  character,  ability,  learning,  or 
success  in  business;  the  merely  rich  man  is  cited  but  rarely, 
and  as  if  his  opinion  did  not  matter,  though  of  course  his 
subscription  may.  Judges  and  lawyers,  university  dignitaries 
and  literary  men,  are,  next  to  the  clergy,^  the  persons  most 
often  quoted. 

The  function  of  the  clergy  in  elections  is  very  characteristic 
of  the  country  and  the  occasion.  They  used  during  the  period 
from  1820  to  1856  to  give  politics  a  wide  berth,  for  not  only 

^BometlmeB  a  sort  of  amateur  censuB  is  taken  of  the  persons  occupied 
la  one  place  tn  some  particular  employment,  as,  for  instance,  of  the 
professors  in  a  particular  college,  or  eyen  of  the  clerks  in  a  particular 
store,  these  being  taken  as  samples  of  store-clerks  or  professors  gen- 
erally; and  the  party  organ  triumphantly  claims  that  three -fourths  of 
their  rotes  will  be  cast  for  its  candidate.  Among  the  "throbs  of  Con- 
necticut's pulse"  described  by  a  newspaper  in  the  fall  of  1884.  I  recol- 
lect an  estimate  of  the  "procliTities"  of  the  workmen  in  the  Willi- 
mantle  mills  in  that  State. 

'An  eminent  Unitarian  clergyman  having  written  a  letter  condemn- 
ing a  candidate,  the  leading  organ  of  that  candidate  in  sneering  at  it» 
remarked  that  after  all  Dr.  Clarke's  coachman's  vote  was  as  good  as 
Dr.  Clarke's;  to  which  it  was  rejoined  by  a  hostile  Journalist  that 
hundreds  of  voters  would  follow  Dr.  Clarke,  and  hundreds  more  be 
oitended  at  this  disrespectful  reference  to  him. 
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would  their  advocacy  of  any  particular  cause  have  offended 
a  section  among  their  flocks,  but  the  general  sentiment  con- 
demned the  immixture  in  politics  of  a  clerical  element.  The 
struggle  against  slavery,  being  a  moral  issue,  brought  them 
into  more  frequent  public  activity.  Since  the  close  of  that 
struggle  they  have  again  tended  to  retire.  However,  the  ex- 
citement of  a  presidential  election  suspends  all  rules;  and  it 
sometimes  happens  that  the  charges  brought  against  a  candi- 
date involve  moral  issues  which  are  deemed,  at  least  by  parti- 
sans, to  justify  clerical  intervention.  In  the  contest  of  1884, 
at  any  rate,  ecclesiastics  came  well  to  the  front.  For  months 
the  newspapers  were  full  of  the  opinions  of  clergymen.  Ser- 
mons were  reported  as  they  seemed  to  bear  upon  the  issue. 
Paragraphs  appeared  saying  that  such  and  such  a  pastor  would 
carry  three-fourths  of  his  congregation  with  him,  whereas  the 
conduct  of  another  in  appearing  at  a  meeting  on  behalf  of 
the  opposing  candidate  was  much  blamed  by  his  flock.  Not 
many  ministers  actually  took  the  platform,  though  there  was 
a  general  wish  to  have  them  as  chairmen.  But  one,  the  late 
Mr.  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  did  great  execution  by  his  power- 
ful oratory,  artillery  all  tiie  more  formidable  because  it  was 
turned  against  the  candidate  of  the  party  to  which  he  had 
through  his  long  Jife  belonged."  Nor  was  there  any  feature 
in  the  canvass  of  that  same  candidate  more  remarkable  than 
the  assembly  of  1018  clergymen  of  all  denominations  (includ- 
ing a  Jewish  rabbi),  which  gathered  at  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Hotel  in  New  York,  to  meet  him  and  assure  him  of  their 
support  on  moral  grounds  immediately  before  the  election 
day.* 

From  a  class  usually  excluded  from  politics  by  custom  to 
a  class  excluded  by  law,  the  transition  is  ^asy.    Women  as  a 

*Mr.  Beecher*B  attitude  was  deemed  so  formidable  that  a  number  of 
his  con^egation  were  Induced  to  issue  a  document  stating  that  they 
did  not  intend  to  be  influenced  by  him. 

*One  of  the  clerical  speakers  spoke  of  the  opposite  candidate  as 
receiTing  the  support  of  rum.  Romanism,  and  rebellion.**  This  phrase, 
eagerly  caught  up,  and  repeated  by  hostile  newspapers,  incensed  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  New  York,  and  was  believed  to  have  turned  the 
election  against  the  candidate  in  whose  interest  the  alliteration  was 
invented.  Nothing  so  dangerous  as  a  friend;  especially  when  he  is  an 
amateur. 
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rale  keep  as  much  aloof  from  electoral  contests  in  America  as 
in  continental  Europe^  and  certainly  more  than  in  England, 
for  I  have  never  heard  of  their  forming  an  organization  to 
canvass  the  voters  of  a  district  in  America,  as  the  (Conserva- 
tive) Primrose  League  has  done  all  over  England  for  five 
years  past,  and  as  several  women's  associations  belonging  to 
the  Liberal  party  are  now  doing  in  London.    Nor  are  women 
^pointed  delegates  from  any  ward  primary,*®  as  ladies  have 
lately  been  in  some  divisions  of  London.    In  no  State  of  the 
Union  can  they  vote  at  any  State  election,  and  therefore 
neither  can  they  vote  at  Federal  elections.     However,  the 
excitement  of  1884  drew  even  women  into  the  vortex.     In 
various  cities  receptions  were  tendered  by  the  ladies  of  each 
party  to  the  candidate,  receptions  reported  in  the  public  press 
as  politically  significant.     And  a  good  many  of  the  letters 
which  appeared  in  the  newspapers  attacking  or  defending  a 
candidate  bore  female  signatures.     The  Women's   Suffrage 
journal  gave  ite  support  te  the  Republican  party,  but  a  sec- 
tion of  the  suffragists,  incensed  at  the  faithlessness  or  in- 
difference of  both  of  the  parties  to  their  claims,  started  a 
presidential  candidate  of  their  own,  Mrs.  Belva  C.  Lockwood, 
a  lady  practising  law  at  Washington.     She  took  the  stump 
on  her  own  behalf,  but  did  not  ultimately  go  to  the  poll. 

Speaking  and  writing  and  canvassing  are  common  to  elec- 
tions all  over  the  world.  What  is  peculiar  to  America  is  the 
amazing  development  of  the  ^^demonstration"  as  a  means  for 
raising  enthusiasm.  For  three  months,  processions,  usually 
▼ith  brass  bands,  flags,  badges,  crowds  of  cheering  spectators, 
are  the  order  of  the  day  and  night  from  end  to  end  of  the 
conntry.  The  Young  Men's  Pioneer  Club  of  a  village  in 
the  woods  of  Michigan  turns  out  in  the  summer  evening; 
^  the  Democrats  or  Bepublicans  of  Chicago  or  Philadelphia 
l^ve  their  business  to  march  through  the  streets  of  iliese 
peat  cities  many  thousands  strong. 

When  a  procession  is  exceptionally  large  it  is  called  a 
Parade.  In  New  York  City,  on  the  29th  of  October,  1884, 
the  business  men  who  supported  Mr.  James  Gillespie  Blaine 

'*Women,  however,  appear  as  delegates  at  the  conventions  of  tha 
Prohibition  p.arty. 
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held  juch  a  demonstration.  They  were  organized  by  pro- 
fession or  occupation:  the  lawyers,  800  strong,  forming  one 
battalion,  the  dry-goods  men  another,^*  the  Produce  Exchange 
a  third,  the  bankers  a  fourth,  the  brokers  a  fifth,  the  jewellers 
a  sixth,  the  Petroleum  Exchange  a  seventh,  and  so  on  ad 
infinitum}^  They  started  from  the  Bowling-green  near  the 
south  end  of  Manhattan  Island,  and  marched  right  up  the 
city  along  Broadway  to  Madison  Square,  where  Mr.  Blaine 
reviewed  and  addressed  them.  Bain  fell  incessantly,  and  the 
streets  were  deep  with  mud,  but  neither  rain  above  nor  mud 
below  damped  the  spirits  of  this  great  army,  which  tramped 
steadily  along,  chanting  various  "campaign  ref rains,''  such  as 

"Plve,  Five,  Five  Cent  Fare;*^ 

but  most  frequently 

"Blaine,  Blaine,  James  O.  Blaine, 
We  don't  care  a  bit  for  the  rain, 
O— O— O— O—HI— O.*^* 

There  were  said  to  have  been  25,000  business  men  in  this 
parade,  which  was  followed  soon  after  by  another  more  mis- 
cellaneous Blaine  parade  of  60,000  Republicans,  as  well  as 
(of  course)  by  counter  parades  of  Democrats."  A  European, 
who  stands  amazed  at  the  magnitude  of  these  demonstrations, 

"It  was  stated  that  the  first  seven  flies  of  the  8000  dry- goods  men  who 
walked  in  this  procession  represented  1160,000,000  (£80,000,000)  worth 
of  business. 

''A  dinner  was  given  to  Mr.  Blaine  under  the  auspices  of  two  noted 
financial  operators,  at  which  two  hundred  of  the  wealthiest  men  in 
and  near  New  York  were  present.  This  was  intended  to  convey  the 
impression  that  the  solid  commercial  interests  of  the  country  were  in 
his  favour,  but  it  was  of  course  caught  up  and  turned  the  other  way 
by  antagonists  who  wished  to  represent  the  financiers  and  railway 
men  as  "monopolists  and  speculators,"  and  therefore  dangerous  to  the 
people. 

^Blr.  Cleveland  had  as  Qovemor  of  New  York  State  vetoed  as  uncMLt 
stitutional  a  bill  establishing  a  uniform  fare  of  5  cents  on  the  New 
York  City  elevated  railroads.  This  act  was  supposed  to  have  alienated 
the  working  men  and  ruined  his  presidential  prospects. 

'^In  the  State  elections  held  in  Ohio  shortly  beforehand  the  Republi- 
cans had  been  victcM'ious,  and  the  omen  was  gladly  caught  up. 

^*In  the  Cleveland  Business  Men's  parade  it  was  alleged  that  IfiOO 
lawyers  had  walked,  one- third  of  them  Republican  "bolters";  but  this 
number  was  doubtless  exaggerated. 
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is  apt  to  ask  whether  the  result  attained  is  commenBurate  with 
the  money,  time,  and  effort  given  to  them.  His  American 
friends  answer  that,  as  with  advertising,  it  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  shrewd  and  experienced  men  would  thus  spend 
their  money  unless  convinced  that  the  expenditure  was  re- 
productive. The  parade  and  procession  business,  the  crowds, 
the  torches,  the  badges,  the  flags,  the  shouting,  all  this  pleases 
the  participants  by  making  them  believe  they  are  effecting 
something;  it  impresses  the  spectators  by  showing  them  that 
other  people  are  in  earnest,  it  strikes  the  imagination  of  those 
who  in  country  hamlets  read  of  the  doings  in  the  great  city. 
In  short,  it  keeps  up  the  ^T)oom,"  and  an  American  election 
is  held  to  be,  truly  or  falsely,  largely  a  matter  of  booming. 

If  the  cynical  visitor  smiles  at  these  displays,  he  is  con- 
strained to  admire  the  good-humour  and  good  order  which 
prevail.  Neither  party  in  the  Northern,  Middle,  and  Western 
States  dreams  of  disturbing  the  parades  or  meetings  of  the 
other.  You  might  believe,  from  the  acclamations  which  ac- 
company a  procession,  that  the  whole  population  was  with  it, 
for  if  opponents  are  present  they  do  not  hoot  or  hiss,  and  there 
are  always  enough  sympathizers  to  cheer.  During  the  hotly- 
contested  elections  of  1880,  1884,  and  1888,  hardly  any  col- 
lisions or  disturbances  are  reported  from  California  to  Maine. 
Even  in  Virginia,  Maryland,  Missouri,  where  the  old  Southern 
party  is  apt  to  let  its  angry  passions  rise  against  the  negroes 
and  their  white  Republican  allies,  the  breaches  of  order  were 
in  1884  neither  numerous  nor  serious.^^  There  is  a  large 
and  vicious  mob  in  New  York,  Chicago  and  Cincinnati,  but 
it  behaved  perfectly  well  in  the  two  former  cities,  though 
badly  in  the  third  at  the  October  State  elections.  Over  four- 
fifths  of  the  Southern  States  perfect  quiet  prevailed.  It  is 
true  that  one  party  could  there  count  on  an  overwhelming 
majority,  so  that  there  was  no  excuse  for  the  one  to  bully 
nor  any  inducement  for  the  other  to  show  fight. 

The  maxim  that  nothing  succeeds  like  success  is  nowhere 
so  cordially  and  consistently  accepted  as  in  America.     It  is 

"In  Baltimore  the  Democratic  mob  maltreated  some  of  the  letter- 
carriers,  who.  as  Federal  officials,  were  presumably  Republicans,  and 
there  was  a  little  rioting  in  Virginia. 
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the  comer-stone  of  all  election  work.  The  main  eflfort  of  a 
candidate's  orators  and  newspapers  is  to  convince  the  people 
that  their  side  is  the  winning  one,  for  there  are  sure  to  be 
plenty  of  voters  anxious  to  be  on  that  side,  not  so  much  from 
any  advantage  to  be  gained  for  themselves  as  because  reverence 
for  ^'the  People"  makes  them  believe  that  the  majority  are 
right.  Hence  the  exertions  to  prove  that  the  Germans,  or 
the  Irish,  or  the  working  men  are  going  for  candidate  X 
or  candidate  Y.  Hence  the  reports  of  specimen  canvasses 
showing  that  seventy  per  cent,  of  the  clerks  in  a  particular 
bank  or  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  professors  in  a  particular 
theological  college  have  declared  themselves  for  X.  Hence 
the  announcements  of  the  betting  odds  for  a  particular  can- 
didate, and  the  assertion  that  the  supporters  of  the  other 
man  who  had  put  large  sums  on  him  are  now  beginning  to 
hedge.*^  But  tiie  best  evidence  to  which  a  party  can  appeal 
is  its  winning  minor  elections  which  come  ofif  shortly  before 
the  great  presidential  one.  In  two  States  the  choice  of  a 
governor  and  other  State  oflRcers  took  place,  till  lately,  within 
the  month  prior  to  the  8th  of  November,  in  two  or  three  it 
still  takes  place  in  September.  If  the  State  is  a  safe  one 
for  the  Republicans  or  the  Democrats  (as  the  case  may  be), 
the  votes  cast  are  compared  with  those  cast  at  the  last  pre- 
ceding similar  election,  and  the  inference  drawn  that  one  or 
the  other  party  is  gaining.  If  it  is  a  doubtful  State,  the  interest 
is  still  more  keen,  and  every  nerve  is  strained  to  carry  an  elec- 
tion whose  issue  will  presage,  and  by  presaging  contribute  to, 
success  in  the  presidential  struggle.^'  Possibly  the  candidate 
or  some  of  his  ablest  speakers  stump  this  State ;  probably  also 
it  is  drenched  with  money.  The  inferences  from  such  a  con- 
test may  be  thought  uncertain,  because  State  elections  are 
always  complicated  with  local  questions,  and  with  the  char- 

*'There  is  a  great  deal  of  betting  on  elections,  so  much  tliat  bribery 
iB  often  alleged  to  be  practised  by  those  who  are  heavily  involved.  The 
constitution  or  statutes  of  some  States  make  it  an  offence  to  give  or 
take  a  bet  on  an  election. 

^"''If  the  Republicans  lose  Ohio,**  said  Mr.  Schurz  in  1884,  "there  will 
be  a  general  landslide,  and  the  election  will  be  virtually  over."  It 
was  currently  reported  that  one  party  had  sent  $500,000  (£100,000) 
into  Ohio  for  the  fall  elections. 
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acter  of  the  particular  candidates  for  State  offices.  But  it  is 
a  maxim  among  politicians  that  in  a  presidential  year  local 
issues  vanish,  the  voters  being  so  wanned  with  party  spirit 
tiiat  they  go  solid  for  their  party  in  spite  of  all  local  or  per- 
sonal obstacles.  The  truth  of  this  view  was  illustrated  by 
the  fact  that  Ohio  often  returns  a  majority  of  Democrats  to 
Congress  and  has  a  Democratic  majority  in  her  own  legisla- 
ture, but  has  for  several  elections  given  a  majority  for  the 
presidential  candidate  of  the  Republican  party.  Tlie  eager- 
ness shown  to  carry  the  October  elections  in  this  great  and 
oft^n  doubtful  State  used  to  be  scarcely  second  to  that  dis- 
played in  the  presidential  contest.  She  has  now  put  her  fall 
elections  later,  and  makes  them  coincide  (every  second  term) 
with  the  presidential  election,  in  order  to  avoid  the  tre- 
mendous strain  which  they  had  been  forced  to  bear."  Before 
this  change  it  was  often  made  an  argument  why  the  party 
should  select  its  candidate  from  Ohio,  that  this  would  give  a 
better  chance  of  winning  the  preliminary  canter,  and  thereby 
securing  the  advantage  of  a  presageful  victory.^" 

So  far  I  have  described  the  contest  as  one  between  two 
parties  and  two  candidates  only.  But  it  is  usually  compli- 
cated by  the  appearance  of  other  minor  parties  and  minor 
candidates  who,  although  they  have  no  chance  of  success, 
affect  the  main  struggle  by  drawing  off  strength  from  one 
side  or  the  other.  In  the  last  four  elections  the  Prohibitionist 
party  and  the  Oreenback  (now  the  Labour)  party  each  held 
a  national  convention,  nominated  candidates  for  presidency 
and  vice-presidency,  and  obtained  at  the  polls  a  number  of 
votes  far  too  small  to  carry  any  single  State,  and  therefore, 
of  course,  too  small  to  choose  any  presidential  electors,  but 

"^o  state  now  holds  an  October  State  election,  Indiana,  whose  elec- 
tkm  fell  then,  having  put  it  later  for  the  same  reason. 

^here  1b  a  touch  of  superstition  in  the  value  set  in  America  upon 
the  first  Indications  of  the  popular  sentiment,  like  that  which  made  the 
Romans  attach  such  weight  to  the  vote  of  the  century  first  called  up 
to  vote  in  the  comitia  centuriata.  It  was  selected  by  lot,  perhaps  not 
merely  because  the  advantage  of  calling  first  a  century  which  he  might 
know  to  be  favourable  to  his  own  view  or  candidate  was  too  great  a 
one  to  be  left  to  the  presiding  magistrate,  but  also  because  its  declara- 
tion was  thus  deemed  to  be  an  indication  of  the  will  of  the  gods  who 
foremed  the  lot. 
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sufficient  to  affect^  perhaps  to  turn^  the  balance  of  strength 
between  Republicans  and  Democrats  in  two  or  three  of  the 
doubtful  States.  The  Prohibitionist  candidate  draws  most 
of  his  votes  from  the  Republican  side;  the  Greenbacker  or 
Labour  man  from  the  Democratic:  hence  there  is  a  sort  of 
tacit  alliance  during  the  campaign  between  the  Republican 
oi^ans  and  the  Greenback  party,  between  the  Democratic  or- 
gans and  the  Prohibitionists;  and  conversely  much  ill  blood 
between  Republicans  and  Prohibitionists,  .between  Democrats 
and  Greenbackers.  In  1884,  the  Democrats  charged  the  Repub- 
licans with  secretly  encouraging  and  supporting  by  money  the 
candidature  of  General  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  nominated  by 
the  Greenbackers  and  Labour  men,  while  the  Republicans  bit- 
terly reproached  the  temperance  people  with  playing  into  the 
hands  of  the  liquor-loving  Democrats.  Any  one  can  see  what 
an  opening  these  complications  give  for  intrigue,  and  how 
much  they  add  to  the  difficulty  of  predicting  the  result. 


CHAPTER  LXXII 

THE  ISSUES  IN  PBESIDBNTIAL  BLB0TI0N8 

Upon  what  does  a  presidential  election  turn?  The  presi- 
dential candidate  has  a  double  character.  He  is  put  forward 
88  being  individually  qualified  for  the  great  place  of  executive 
head  of  the  nation,  because  he  is  a  man  of  integrity,  energy, 
firmness,  intellectual  power,  experience  in  affairs.  He  is  also 
recommended  as  a  prominent  member  of  a  great  national 
party,  inspired  by  its  traditions,  devoted  to  its  principles,  and 
prepared  to  carry  them  out  not  only  in  his  properly  executive 
capacity,  but,  what  is  more  important,  as  the  third  branch 
of  the  legislature,  armed  with  a  veto  on  bills  passed  by  Con- 
gress. His  election  may  therefore  be  advocated  or  opposed 
either  on  the  ground  of  his  personal  qualities  or  of  his  political 
professions  and  party  affiliations.  Here  we  have  a  marked 
difference  between  the  American  and  European  systems,  be- 
cause in  England,  France,  (Germany  and  Italy,  elections  turn 
chiefly  on  the  views  of  the  parties,  secondarily  on  the  char- 
acter of  individual  leaders,  seeing  that  the  leaders  are  not 
chosen  directly  by  the  people,  but  are  persons  who  have  come 
to  the  top  in  the  legislatures  of  those  countries,  or  have  been 
(in  Germany)  raised  to  office  by  the  Crown.  In  America 
therefore  we  have  a  source  of  possible  confusion  between  issues 
of  two  wholly  distinct  kinds — those  which  affect  the  per- 
Bonal  qualifications  of  the  candidate,  and  those  which  regard 
the  programme  of  his  party. 

Whether,  in  any  given  presidential  election,  the  former  or 
the  latter  class  of  issues  are  the  more  conspicuous  and  de- 
cisive,  depends  partly  on  the  political  questions  which  happen 
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to  be  then  before  the  people,  partly  on  the  more  or  less  marked 
individuality  of  the  rival  candidates.  Prom  about  1850  down 
to  1876,  questions,  first  of  the  extension  of  slavery,  then  of 
its  extinction,  then  of  the  reconstruction  of  the  Union,  had 
divided  the  nation,  and  made  every  contest  a  contest  of  prin- 
ciples and  of  practical  measures.  Since  the  controversies 
raised  by  the  war  have  been  settled,  there  have  been  few  real 
differences  of  political  principle  between  the  parties,  and 
questions  of  personal  fitness  have  therefore  become  relatively 
more  important. 

The  object  of  each  party  naturally  is  to  put  forward  as 
many  good  political  issues  as  it  can,  claiming  for  itself  the 
merit  of  having  always  been  on  the  popular  side.  Any  one 
who  should  read  the  campaign  literature  of  the  Republicans 
would  fancy  that  they  were  opposed  to  the  Democrats  on 
many  important  points.  When  he  took  up  the  Democratic 
speeches  and  pamphlets  he  would  again  be  struck  by  the  seri- 
ous divergences  between  the  parties,  which  however  would 
seem  to  arise,  not  on  the  points  raised  by  the  Republicans, 
but  on  other  points  which  the  Republicans  had  not  referred 
to.  In  other  words,  the  aim  of  each  party  is  to  force  on 
its  antagonist  certain  issues  which  the  antagonist  rarely  ac- 
cepts, so  that  although  there  is  a  vast  deal  of  discussion  and 
declamation  on  political  topics,  there  are  few  on  which  either 
party  directly  traverses  the  doctrines  of  the  other.  Each  pum- 
mels, not  his  true  enemy,  but  a  etuflFed  figure  set  up  to  repre- 
sent that  enemy.  During  the  presidential  election  of  1880 
and  1884,  for  instance,  the  Republicans  sought  to  force  to  the 
front  the  issue  of  Protection  versus  Pree  Trade,  which  the 
Democrats  refused  to  accept,  having  avowed  Protectionists 
within  their  own  ranks,  and  knowing  that  the  bulk  of  the 
nation  was  at  most  prepared  only  for  certain  reductions  in 
the  tariff.  Hence  the  odd  spectacle  was  presented  of  Republi- 
can orators  advocating  a  protective  tariff  on  a  thousand  plat- 
forms, and  hardly  any  Democrat  referring  to  the  subject  ex- 
cept to  say  that  he  would  not  refer  to  it.  Both  sides  declared 
against  monopolists  and  the  power  of  corporations.  Both 
professed  to  be  the  friends  of  civil  service  reform.    Both  prom- 
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iaed  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  Americans  all  over  the  world, 
to  withstand  Bismarck  in  his  attacks  on  American  bacon,  and 
to  rescue  American  citizens  from  British  dungeons.  Both, 
however,  were  equally  zealous  for  peace  and  good-will  among 
the  nations,  and  had  no  idea  of  quarrelling  with  any  Euro- 
pean power. 

What  impression  did  these  appeals  and  discussions  make 
upon  the  voters?  Comparatively  little.  The  American,  like 
the  Englishman,  usually  votes  with  his  party,  right  or  wrong, 
and  the  fact  that  there  is  little  distinction  of  view  between  the 
parties  makes  it  easier  to  stick  to  your  old  friends.  The  tariff 
issue  did,  however,  tell  in  favour  of  the  Republicans  in  1884 
and  in  1888,  and  while  the  Southern  men  voted  against  the 
Republican  party  because  it  was  the  party  which  had  carried 
on  the  war  and  crushed  Secession,  the  bulk  of  the  North 
voted  for  that  party  for  the  same  reason.  It  was  associations 
of  the  past  rather  than  arguments  on  the  present  and  the 
future  ^at  determined  men's  action. 

When  politics  are  slack,  personal  issues  come  to  the  front. 
They  are  in  one  sense  small,  but  not  for  that  reason  less 
exciting.  Whoever  has  sat  in  any  body  of  men,  from  a  col- 
lege debating  society  up  to  a  legislative  chamber,  knows  that 
no  questions  raise  so  much  warmth  and  are  debated  with  so 
much  keenness  as  questions  affecting  the  character  and  con- 
duct of  individual  men.  They  evoke  some  of  what  is  best 
and  much  of  what  is  worst  in  human  nature.  In  a  presiden- 
tial election  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  discussing  the  personal 
merits  of  the  candidates,  because  much  depends  on  those 
merits.  It  has  also  proved  impossible  to  set  limits  to  the 
discussion.  Unmitigated  publicity  is  a  condition  of  emi- 
nence in  America;  and  the  excitement  in  one  of  these  con- 
tests rises  so  high  that  (at  elections  in  which  personal  issues 
are  prominent)  the  canons  of  decorum  which  American  custom 
at  other  times  observes,  are  cast  aside  by  speakers  and  jour- 
nalists. The  air  is  thick  with  charges,  defences,  recrimina- 
tions, till  the  voter  knows  not  what  to  believe.  Imagine  all 
the  accusations  brought  against  all  the  candidates  for  the  670 
seats  in  the  English  parliament  concentrated  on  one  man. 
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and  read  by  sixty  millions  of  people  daily  for  three  months, 
and  you  will  still  fail  to  realize  what  is  the  tempest  of  in- 
vective and  calumny  which  hurtles  round  the  head  of  a  pres- 
idential candidate. 

These  censures  are  referable  to  three  classes.  One  includes 
what  is  called  the  candidate's  'Var  record.'^  To  have  been 
disloyal  to  the  Union  in  the  hour  of  its  danger  is  a  reproach. 
To  have  fought  for  the  North,  still  more  to  have  led  a  North- 
em  regiment  or  division^  covers  a  multitude  of  sins.  It  is  the 
greatest  of  blessings  for  America  that  she  fights  so  seldom, 
for  in  no  country  do  military  achievements  carry  a  candidate 
farther,  not  that  the  people  love  war,  for  they  do  not,  but 
because  success  in  a  sphere  so  remote  from  their  ordinary 
life  touches  their  imagination,  marks  a  man  out  from  his  fel- 
lows^ associates  his  name  with  their  passionate  patriotism, 
gives  him  a  claim  on  the  gratitude,  not  of  a  party,  but  of  the 
nation  as  a  whole.  His  prowess  in  repulsing  the  British 
troops  at  New  Orleans  made  Andrew  Jackson  twice  President, 
in  spite  of  grave  faults  of  temper  and  judgment.  Some 
Indian  skirmishes  fixed  the  choice  of  the  Whig  party  in  1840 
upon  William  H.  Harrison,  though  his  competitor  for  the 
nomination  was  Henry  Clay.  Zachary  Taylor  was  known  only 
by  his  conduct  of  the  Mexican  War,  when  he  was  elected  by 
the  same  party  in  1848.  The  failure  of  General  Grant  as 
President  in  his  first  term,  a  failure  which  those  who  most 
heartily  recognized  his  honour  and  patriotism  could  not  deny, 
did  not  prevent  his  re-election  in  1872,  and  the  memory  of 
his  services  would  have  given  him  a  third  nomination  in  1880 
but  for  the  adverse  precedent  set  by  Washington. 

Far  more  serious  than  the  absence  of  a  war  record  are 
charges  of  the  second  class — ^those  impeaching  the  nominee's 
personal  integrity.  These  no  candidate  need  hope  to  escape. 
Few  men  can  have  passed  years  in  a  State  legislature  or  State 
or  city  ofiice,  or  Congress,  without  coming  into  contact  with 
disreputable  persons,  and  occasionally  finding  themselves  in 
situations  capable  of  being  misrepresented.  They  may  have 
walked  warily,  they  may  not  have  swerved  from  the  path  of 
rectitude,  but  they  must  have  been  tempted  to  do  so,  and  it 
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requiieB  no  great  invention  to  add  details  which  give  a  bad  look 
to  the  facts.  As  some  men  of  note^  from  whom  better  things 
had  been  expected,  have  lapsed,  a  lapse  by  a  man  of  standing 
seems  credible.  It  is  therefore  an  easy  task  for  the  un- 
scrapuloTis  passions  which  a  contest  rouses  to  gather  up 
romours,  piece  out  old  though  improved  stories  of  corrup- 
tion, put  the  worst  meaning  on  doubtful  words,  and  so  con- 
struct a  damning  impeachment,  which  will  be  read  in  party 
joumalB  by  many  voters  who  never  see  the  defence.  The 
worst  of  tills  habit  of  universal  invective  is  that  the  plain 
citizen,  hearing  much  which  he  cannot  believe,  finding  foul 
imputations  brought  even  against  those  he  has  reason  to  re- 
Bpect,  despairs  of  sifting  the  evidence  in  any  given  case,  and 
Bets  down  most  of  the  charges  to  malice  and  ^^campaign  meth- 
ods,"^ while  concluding  that  the  residue  is  about  equally  true 
of  all  politicians  alike.  The  distinction  between  good  and 
bad  men  is  for  many  voters  practically  effaced,  and  you  have 
the  spectacle  of  half  the  honest  men  supporting  for  the  head- 
ship of  the  nation  a  person  whom  the  other  half  declare  to 
be  a  knave.  Extravagant  abuse  produces  a  reaction,  and 
makes  the  honest  supporters  of  a  candidate  defend  even  his 
questionable  acts.  And  thus  the  confidence  of  the  country  in 
ihe  honour  of  its  public  men  is  lowered. 

Less  frequent,  but  more  offensive,  are  the  charges  made 
against  the  private  life  of  a  candidate,  particularly  in  his  re- 
lations with  women.  American  opinion  is  highly  sensitive  on 
this  subject.  Nothing  damages  a  man  more  than  a  reputa- 
tion for  irregularity  in  these  relations;  nothing  therefore 
opens  a  more  promising  field  to  slander,  and  to  the  coarse 
vulgarity  which  is  scarcely  less  odious,  even  if  less  mendacious, 
than  slander  itself. 

These  are  the  chief  heads  of  attack.  But  there  is  really 
nothing  in  the  life  or  habits  of  a  candidate  out  of  which  ma- 
terials for  a  reproach  may  not  be  drawn.  Of  one  it  is  said 
that  he  is  too  fond  of  eating,  of  another  that  though  he  rents 

^e  Inquiry  Into  a  candidate's  honesty  Is  pursued  so  keenly  tlmt 
eTen  Ms  property  tax  returns  are  scrutinised  to  found  charses  of  his 
liATlnc  endeaTOured  to  evade  the  law.  Such  a  charge  played  a  great 
ptrt  In  a  recent  presidential  contest. 
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a  pew  in  Dr.  Y ^'b  church,  he  is  more  frequently  seen  in 

a  Roman  Catholic  place  of  worship,  of  a  third  tliat  he  deserted 
his  wife  twenty-five  years  ago,  or  a  fourth  that  he  is  an  atheist. 
His  private  conversations  are  reported;  and  when  he  denies 
the  report,  third  persons  are  dragged  in  to  refute  his  version. 
Nor  does  criticism  stop  with  the  candidate  himself.  His  lead- 
ing supporters  are  arraigned  and  dissected.  A  man's  sur- 
.roundings  do  no  doubt  throw  some  light  upon  him.  If  you 
are  shown  into  a  library,  you  derive  an  impression  from  the 
books  on  the  shelves  and  the  pictures  on  the  wall ;  much  more 
then  may  you  be  influenced  by  the  character  of  a  man's  per- 
sonal friends  and  political  associates,  if  they  are  of  a  con- 
spicuously good  or  evil  type.  But  such  methods  of  judging 
must  be  applied  cautiously.  American  electioneering  carries 
them  beyond  reasonable  limits. 

I  do  not  mean  that  elections  always  bring  these  personal 
issues  prominently  to  the  front.  Sometimes,  where  the  can- 
didates excite  no  strong  enthusiasm  or  repulsion,  they  remain 
in  the  background.  Their  intrusion  into  what  ought  to  be  a 
contest  of  principles  is  unavoidable  when  the  personal  quali- 
ties of  a  candidate  may  affect  the  welfare  of  the  coimtry. 
But  it  has  the  unfortunate  result  of  tending  to  draw  attention 
away  from  political  discussions,  and  thereby  lessening  what 
may  be  called  the  educational  value  of  the  campaign.  A  general 
election  in  England  seems  better  calculated  to  instruct  the 
masses  of  the  people  in  the  principles  as  well  as  the  practical 
issues  of  politics,  than  the  longer  and  generally  hotter  presi- 
dential contest  in  America.  The  average  intelligence  of  the 
voter  (excluding  the  negroes)  is  higher  in  America  than  in 
Britain,  and  his  familiarity  not  only  with  the  passwords  and 
catehwords  of  politics  but  with  the  structure  of  his  own  govern- 
ment is  much  greater.  But  in  Britain  the  contest  is  primarily 
one  of  programmes  and  not  of  persons.  The  leaders  on  each 
side  are  freely  criticized,  and  most  people  are  largely  in- 
fluenced by  their  judgment  of  the  prime  minister,  and  of  the 
person  who  will  become  prime  minister  if  the  existing  min- 
istry be  dismissed.  Still  the  men  are  almost  always  overshad- 
owed by  the  principles  which  they  respectively  advocate,  and 
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as  they  are  men  already  fully  known,  men  on  whom  invective 
and  panegyric  have  been  poured  for  years,  there  is  little  in- 
ducement to  rake  up  or  invent  tales  against  them.  Hence 
controversy  turns  on  the  needs  of  the  country,  and  on  the 
measures  which  each  party  puts  forward;  attacks  on  a  min- 
istry are  levelled  at  their  public  acts  instead  of  their  private 
characters.  Americans  who  watch  general  elections  in  Eng- 
liEuid  say  that  they  find  in  the  speeches  of  English  candidates 
more  appeal  to  reason  and  experience,  more  argument  and 
less  sentimental  rhetoric,  than  in  the  discourses  of  their  own 
campaign  orators.  To  such  a  general  judgment  there  are,  of 
course,  many  exceptions.  I  have  read  American  election 
speeches,  such  as  those  of  Mr.  Beecher,  whose  vigorous  think- 
ing was  in  the  highest  degree  instruptive  as  well  as  stimula- 
tive; and  the  speaking  of  English  candidates  is  probably, 
regarded  as  mere  speaking,  less  effective  than  that  of  the 
American  stump. 

An  examination  of  the  causes  which  explain  this  difference 
belongs  to  another  part  of  this  book.  Here  I  will  only  remark 
that  the  absence  from  English  elections  of  flags,  uniforms, 
torches,  brass  bands,  parades,  and  all  the  other  appliances  em- 
ployed in  America,  for  making  the  people  "enthuse,"  leaves 
the  field  more  free  for  rational  discussion.  Add  to  this  that 
whereas  the  questions  discussed  on  English  platforms  during 
the  last  fifty  years  have  been  mainly  questions  needing  argu- 
ment, such  as  that  of  the  com  laws  in  the  typical  popular 
struggle  which  Cobden  and  Bright  and  Villiers  led,  the  most 
exciting  theme  for  an  American  speaker  during  a  whole  gen- 
eration was  one — ^the  existence  and  extension  of  slavery — 
which  specially  called  for  emotional  treatment.  The  sub- 
jects which  now  chiefly  need  to  be  debated,  such  as  the  regula- 
tion of  the  tariff,  competing  plans  of  liquor  legislation,  the 
currency  and  labour  questions,  are  so  difficult  to  sift  thor- 
oughly before  a  popular  audience  that  the  orator  has  been  apt 
to  evade  them  or  to  deal  in  sounding  commonplaces.  The  tariff 
issue  cannot  be  evaded  much  longer,  and  its  discussion  may 
force  speakers  and  hearers  to  think  more  closely  than  has 
been  usual  of  late  years. 
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Although^  however,  the  presidential  contest  does  less  for 
the  formation  of  political  thought  and  diffusion  of  political 
knowledge  than  might  have  been  hoped  from  the  immense 
efforts  put  forth  and  the  intelligence  of  the  voters  addressed, 
it  rouses  and  stirs  the  public  life  of  the  country.  One  can 
hardly  imagine  what  the  atmosphere  of  American  politics 
would  be  without  this  quadrennial  storm  sweeping  through 
it  to  clear  away  stagnant  vapours,  and  recall  to  every  citizen 
the  sense  of  his  own  responsibility  for  the  present  welfare 
and  future  greatness  of  his  country.  Nowhere  does  govern- 
ment by  the  people  through  the  people  for  the  people  take  a 
more  directly  impressive  and  powerfiilly  stimulative  form  than 
in  the  choice  of  a  chief  magistrate  by  twelve  millions  of  citi- 
zens voting  on  one  day. 


i' 


CHAPTER  LXXIII 

FUBTHEB  OBSBBVATIONS  ON  NOMINATIONS  AND  BLBOTIONB 

Sevebal  questions  may  have  occurred  to  the  European 
reader  who  has  followed  the  foregoing  account  of  presidential 
nominations  and  elections. 

The  most  obvious  is — How  comes  it  that  a  system  of  nomi- 
nation by  huge  party  assemblies  has  grown  up  so  unlike 
anything  which  the  free  countries  of  Europe  have  seen? 

The  nominating  convention  is  the  natural  and  legitimate 
outgrowth  of  two  features  of  the  Constitution,  the  restricted 
functions  of  Congress  and  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  the 
people.  It  was  soon  perceived  that  under  the  rule  of  party, 
a  party  must  be  united  on  its  candidate  in  order  to  have  a 
prospect  of  success.  There  was  therefore  need  for  a  method 
of  selecting  the  candidate  which  the  whole  of  a  party  would 
recognize  as  fair  and  entitled  to  respect.  At  first  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  party  in  Congress  assumed  the  right  of 
nomination.  But  it  was  presently  felt  that  they  were  not 
entitled  to  it,  for  they  had  not  been  chosen  for  any  such 
purpose,  and  the  President  was  not  constitutionally  respon- 
sible to  them,  but  rather  set  ud  to  check  them.  When  the 
congressional  caucus  had  been  kscredited,  the  State  legisla- 
tures tried  their  hands  at  nominaf^ns ;  but  acting  irregularly, 
and  with  a  primary  regard  to  local  sentiment,  they  failed  to 
win  obedience.  It  began  to  be  seen  that  whom  the  people 
were  to  elect  the  people  must  also  nominate.  Thus  presently 
the  tumultuous  assemblies  of  active  politicians  were  developed 
into  regular  representative  bodies,  modelled  after  Congress, 
and  giving  to  the  party  in  each  State  exactly  the  same  weight 
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in  nominating  as  the  State  posBessed  in  voting.  The  elabo- 
rate nominating  scheme  of  primaries  and  conventions  which 
was  being  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  city,  State,  and 
congressional  elections,  was  applied  to  the  election  of  the 
President,  and  the  national  convention  was  the  result.  We 
may  call  it  an  effort  of  nature  to  fill  the  void  left  in  America 
by  the  absence  of  the  European  parliamentary  or  cabinet  sys- 
tem, imder  which  an  executive  is  called  into  being  out  of 
the  legislature  by  the  majority  of  the  legislature.  In  the 
European  system  no  single  act  of  nomination  is  necessary, 
because  the  leader  of  the  majority  comes  gradually  to  the 
top  in  virtue  of  his  own  strength.*  In  America  there  must 
be  a  single  and  formal  act :  and  this  act  must  emanate  from 
the  people,  since  it  is  to  them  that  the  party  leader,  when  he 
becomes  chief  magistrate,  will  be  responsible.  There  is  not 
quite  so  strong  a  reason  for  entrusting  to  the  convention  the 
function  of  declaring  the  aims  and  tenets  of  the  party  in  its 
platform,  for  this  might  properly  be  done  by  a  caucus  of  the 
legislature.  But  as  the  President  is,  through  his  veto  power, 
an  independent  branch  of  the  legislature,  the  moment  of 
nominating  him  is  apt  for  a  declaration  of  the  doctrines, 
whereof  the  party  makes  him  the  standard-bearer. 

What  effects  has  the  practice  of  nomination  by  conventions 
had  upon  the  public  life  of  the  country?  Out  of  several  I 
select  two.  It  makes  political  struggles  turn  more  upon  men 
and  less  upon  measures  than  might  have  been  expected  in 
a  country  where  equality  is  so  fully  established,  and  the  citi- 
zens are  so  keenly  interested  in  public  questions.  The  victory 
of  a  party  in  a  presidential  election  depends  upon  its  being 
unanimous  in  its  support  of  a  particular  candidate.  It  must 
therefore  use  every  effort  to  find,  not  necessarily  the  best  man, 
but  the  man  who  will  best  unite  it.  In  the  pursuit  of  him,  it  is 
distracted  from  its  consideration  of  the  questions  on  which 

Tlie  nearest  parallel  to  the  American  nominating  syatem  is  the 
election  of  the  leader  of  a  party  by  the  Opposition  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  of  which  there  has  been  only  one  instance,  the  choice  oC 
Lord  Hartington  by  the  Liberal  members  in  that  House  in  1876;  and  on 
that  occasion  the  other  candidates  withdrew  before  a  vote  was  needed. 
What  the  Americans  call  ''House  caucuses,"  i.e.  meetings  of  a  party 
In  the  larger  House  of  the  legislature,  are  not  uncommon  in  Btngland, 
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it  ought  to  appeal  to  the  country,  and  may  fonn  its  views 
on  them  hastily  or  loosely.  The  convention  is  the  only  body 
authorized  to  declare  the  tenets  and  practical  programme 
of  the  party.  But  the  duty  of  declaring  them  is  commonly 
overshadowed  by  the  other  duty  of  choosing  the  candidate, 
vhich  naturally  excites  warmer  feelings  in  the  hearts  of 
actual  or  potential  ofSce-holders.  Accordingly  delegates  are 
chosen  by  local  conventions  rather  as  the  partisans  of  this 
or  that  aspirant  than  as  persons  of  political  ability  or  moral 
weight;  and  the  function  of  formidating  the  views  of  the 
party  may  be  left  to,  and  ill-discharged  by,  men  of  an  inferior 
type. 

A  further  result  will  have  been  foreseen  by  those  who  have 
realized  what  these  conventions  are  like.  They  are  monster 
meetings.  Besides  the  eight  hundred  delegates  there  are 
some  ten  to  fourteen  thousand  spectators  on  the  floor  and 
in  the  galleries.  It  goes  without  saying  that  such  a  meeting 
is  capable  neither  of  discussing  political  questions  and  settling 
a  political  programme,  nor  of  deliberately  weighing  the  merits 
of  rival  aspirants  for  the  nomination.  Its  programme  must 
be  presented  to  it  cut  and  dry,  and  this  is  the  work  of  a 
small  committee.  In  choosing  a  candidate,  it  must  follow  a 
few  leaders.'  And  what  sort  of  leaders  do  conventions  tend 
to  produce?  Two  sorts — ^the  intriguer  and  the  declaimer. 
There  is  the  man  who  manipulates  delegates,  and  devises 
skilful  combinations.  There  is  also  the  orator,  whose  physical 
gifts,  courage,  and  readiness  enable  him  to  browbeat  antago- 
nists, overawe  the  chairman,  and  perhaps,  if  he  be  possessed 
of  eloquence,  carry  the  multitude  away  in  a  fit  of  enthusiasm. 
For  men  of  wisdom  and  knowledge,  not  seconded  by  a  com- 
manding voice  and  presence,  there  is  no  demand,  and  little 
chance  of  usefulness,  in  these  tempestuous  halls. 

Why,  however,  it  may  also  be  asked,  shoidd  conventions 
be  so  pre-eminently  tempestuous,  considering  that  they  are 
not  casual  concourses,  but  consist  of  persons  duly  elected, 
and  are  governed  by  a  regular  code  of  procedure  ?    TRie  rea- 

'Hamllton  had  acutely  remarked  in  1788  that  the  larger  aa  aaaombly 
Uie  greater  la  the  power  of  a  few  in  it.    See  Vol.  I,  p.  218. 
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Bon  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  in  them  are  united  the 
two  conditions  which  generate  excitement,  viz.  very  large 
numbers  and  important  issues  to  be  determined.  In  no  other 
modem  assemblies'  do  these  conditions  concur.  Modem 
deliberative  assemblies  are  comparatively  small — ^the  House 
of  Representatives  has  only  325  members ;  the  French  Cham- 
ber 584;  while  in  the  British  House  of  Commons  there  is 
sitting  space  for  only  400.  Large  popular  gatherings,  on 
the  other  hand,  such  as  mass  meetings,  are  excitable  in  virtue 
of  their  size,  but  have  nothing  to  do  but  pass  resolutions,  and 
there  is  seldom  controversy  over  these,  b^use  such  meetings 
are  attended  only  by  those  who  agree  with  the  summoners. 
But  a  national  convention  consists  of  more  than  eight  hun- 
dred delegates,  as  many  alternates,  and  some  twelve  thou- 
sand spectators.  It  is  the  hugest  mass  meeting  the  world 
knows  of.  Not  only,  therefore,  does  the  sympathy  of  num- 
bers exert  an  unequalled  force,  but  this  host,  larger  than  the 
army  with  which  the  Greeks  conquered  at  Marathon,  has  an 
issue  of  the  highest  and  most  exciting  nature  to  decide,  an 
issue  which  quickens  the  pulse  even  of  those  who  read  in 
cold  blood  afterwards  how  the  votes  fell  as  the  roll  of  States 
was  called,  and  which  thrills  those  who  see  and  listen,  and, 
most  of  all,  those  who  are  themselves  concerned  as  delegates, 
with  an  intensity  of  emotion  surpassing,  in  proportion  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  issue,  that  which  attends  the  finish  of  a 
well-contested  boat  race.  If  you  wish  to  realize  the  passion- 
ate eagerness  of  an  American  convention,  take  the  House  of 
Commons  or  the  French  Chamber  during  a  division  which  is  to 
decide  the  fate  of  a  ministry  and  a  policy,  and  raising  the 
numbers  present  twenty-fold,  imagine  the  excitement  twenty- 
fold  hotter.  Wanting  those  wonderful  scenes  which  a  great 
debate  and  division  in  Parliament  provide  the  English  with, 
America  has  evolved  others  not  less  dramatic.    The  contrast 

In  the  ancient  world  the  assembUes  of  great  democratic  cities  Uke 
Athens  or  SsTracuse  presented  both  these  conditions;  they  had  large 
numbers  present,  and  almost  unUmited  powers.  But  they  were  at  any 
rate  permanent  bodies,  accustomed  to  meet  frequently,  composed  of 
men  who  knew  one  another,  who  respected  certain  leaders,  and  ap- 
plauded the  same  orators.  The  American  convention  consists  of  men 
Hrho  come  together  once  only  in  their  lives,  and  then  for  a  week  or  less. 
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between  the  two  countries  is  perhaps  most  marked  in  this^ 
that  in  Parliament  the  strife  is  between  two  parties^  in  au 
American  Convention  between  the  adherents  of  different 
leaders  belonging  to  the  same  party.  We  might  have  ex- 
pected that  in  the  more  democratic  coimtry  more  would  turn 
upon  principles,  less  upon  men.  It  is  exactly  the  other  way. 
The  struggle  in  a  convention  is  over  men,  not  over  principles. 

These  considerations  may  serve  to  explain  to  a  European 
the  strange  phenomena  of  a  convention.  But  his  inquiry  prob- 
ably extends  itself  to  the  electoral  campaign  which  follows. 
'"Why/'  he  asks,  "is  the  contest  so  much  longer,  more  stren- 
uous, and  more  absorbing  than  the  congressional  elections,  or 
than  any  election  struggle  in  Europe,  although  Europe  is  agi- 
tated by  graver  problems  than  now  occupy  America?  And 
why  does  a  people  externally  so  cool,  self-contained,  and  un- 
impulsive  as  the  American  work  itself  up  into  a  fever  of  en- 
thusiasm over  an  issue  of  little  permanent  importance  between 
two  men,  neither  of  whom  will  do  much  good  or  can  do  much 
harmr 

The  length  of  the  contest  is  a  survival.  The  Americana 
themselves  regret  it,  for  it  sadly  interrupts  both  business  and 
pleasure.  It  is  due  to  the  fact  that  when  communication  was 
di£Scult  over  a  rough  and  thinly-settled  country,  several 
months  were  needed  to  enable  the  candidates  and  their  orators 
to  go  roimd.  Now  railways  and  telegraphs  have  drawn  the 
continent  so  much  together  that  five  or  six  weeks  would  be 
8u£Bcient.  That  the  presidential  election  is  fought  more  vehe- 
mently than  congressional  elections  seems  due  to  its  coming 
only  half  as  often;  to  the  fact  that  the  President  is  the  dis- 
penser of  Federal  patronage,  and  to  the  habit  formed  in  days 
when  the  President  was  the  real  head  of  the  party,  and  his 
action  in  foreign  affairs  was  important,  of  looking  on  his  elec- 
tion as  the  great  trial  of  party  strength.  Besides,  it  is  the 
choice  of  one  officer  by  the  whole  country,  a  supreme  po- 
litical act  in  which  every  voter  has  a  share,  and  the  same  share ; 
an  act  which  fills  the  whole  of  the  party  in  all  of  the  States 
with  the  sense  that  it  is  feeling  and  thinking  and  willing  as 
one  heart  and  mind.    This  simultaneity  of  effort,  this  con- 
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oentration  of  interest  upon  one  person  and  one  polling  day, 
gives  to  the  struggle  a  sort  of  tension  not  to  be  looked  for 
where  a  number  of  elections  of  different  persons  are  going  on 
in  as  many  different  spots^  nor  always  at  the  same  time.  In 
congressional  elections  each  constituency  has  to  think  first  of 
itself  and  its  own  candidate.  In  the  presidential  elections  all 
eyes  are  fixed  on  the  same  figure;  the  same  personal  as  well 
as  political  issue  is  presented  to  the  nation.  Each  polling  dis- 
trict in  a  State,  each  State  in  the  Union,  emulates  every  other 
in  the  effort  it  puts  forth  to  carry  the  party  ticket. 

To  explain  why  the  hard-headed  self-possessed  Americans 
go  so  wild  with  excitement  at  election  times  is  a  more  difficult 
task.  See  what  the  facts  are:  There  has  not  been  a  single 
presidential  candidate,  since  Abraham  Lincoln's  re-election  in 
1864  (always  excepting  General  Grant),  of  whom  his  friends 
could  say  that  he  had  done  anything  to  command  the  grati- 
tude of  the  nation.  Some  of  these  candidates  had  been  skilful 
party  leaders,  others  had  served  with  credit  in  the  Civil  War. 
None  could  be  called  distinguished  in  the  sense  in  which,  I 
will  not  say,  Hamilton,  Jefferson,  Marshall,  Webster,  but  J. 
Q.  Adams,  Clay,  Benton,  Calhoun,  Seward,  Stanton,  and 
Chase,  were  distinguished  men.  However,  let  us  take  Mr. 
Blaine  and  Mr.  Cleveland.  One  had  been  Speaker  of  the 
House,  and  was  unquestionably  a  skilful  debater  in  Congress, 
an  effective  speaker  on  a  platform,  a  man  socially  attractive, 
never  forgetting  a  face  or  a  service.  The  other  had  made  a 
shrewd  and  upright  Mayor  of  Buffalo  and  Governor  of  New 
York  State.  Compare  the  services  rendered  to  the  country 
by  them,  or  by  any  other  candidate  of  recent  times,  with  those 
of  Mazzini,  Garibaldi,  Cavour,  and  Victor  Emmanuel  to  Italy, 
of  Bismarck  and  Moltke  to  Germany,  even  of  Thiers  and  Gam- 
betta  to  France  in  her  hour  of  peril.  Yet  the  enthusiasm 
shown  for  Mr.  Blaine  (who  seems  to  have  drawn  out  the  pre- 
cious fluid  at  a  higher  temperature  than  his  rival),  the  dem- 
onstrations made  in  his  honour  wherever  he  appeared,  equalled 
anything  done,  in  their  several  countries,  for  these  heroes  of 
Italy,  Germany,  or  Prance.  As  for  England,  where  two  great 
political  leaders,  towering  far  above  their  fellows,  have  of  late 
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years  excited  the  wannest  admiration  and  the  bitterest  dislike 
from  friends  and  foes^  imagine  eight  hundred  English  barris- 
ters tnming  out  from  the  Temple  and  Lincoln^s  Inn  to  walk 
in  slow  procession  from  London  Bridge  to  South  Kensington^ 
shouting  themselves  hoarse  for  Oladstone  or  Disraeli  I 

In  trying  to  account  for  this  f act,  it  is  well  to  begin  by  tak- 
ing the  bull  by  the  horns.  Is  the  world  right  in  deeming 
the  Americans  a  cool  and  sober  people?  The  American  is 
shrewd  and  keen,  his  passion  seldom  obscures  his  reason;  he 
keeps  his  head  in  moments  when  a  Frenchman,  or  an  Italian, 
or  even  a  German,  would  lose  it.  Yet  he  is  also  of  an  ex- 
citable temper,  with  emotions  capable  of  being  quickly  and 
strongly  stirred.  That  there  is  no  contradiction  between  these 
qualities  appears  from  the  case  of  the  Scotch,  who  are  both 
more  logical  and  more  cautious  in  affairs  than  the  English, 
but  are  also  more  enthusiastic,  more  apt  to  be  swept  away  by 
a  passionate  movement.^  Moreover,  the  Americans  like  ex- 
citement. They  like  it  for  its  own  sake,  and  go  wherever  they 
can  find  it.  They  surrender  themselves  to  the  enjoyment  of 
this  pleasure  the  more  willingly  because  it  is  comparatively 
rare,  and  relieves  the  level  tenor  of  their  ordinary  life.  Add 
to  this  the  further  delight  which  they  find  in  any  form  of  com- 
petition. The  passion  which  in  England  expresses  itself  in  the 
popular  eagerness  over  a  boat  race  or  a  horse  race,  extends 
more  widely  in  America  to  every  kind  of  rivalry  and  struggle. 
The  presidential  election,  iu  which  two  men  are  pitted  against 
one  another  over  a  four  months'  course  for  the  great  prize  of 
politics,  stirs  them  like  any  other  trial  of  strength  and  speed; 
Bets  them  betting  on  the  issue,  disposes  them  to  make  efforts 
for  a  cause  in  which  their  deeper  feelings  may  be  little  en- 
gaged. 

These  tendencies  are  intensified  by  the  vast  area  over  which 
the  contest  extends,  and  the  enormous  multitude  that  bears  a 
part  in  it.  The  American  imagination  is  peculiarly  sensitive 
to  the  impression  of  great  size.    ^^A  big  thing''  is  their  habit- 

^r  Walter  Scott  remarkB  of  Edinburgh,  early  in  the  eighteenth 
MntUT»  that  Its  mob  was  one  of  the  fiercest  in  Europe.  The  history  of 
the  Corenant  Cram  1638  downwards  is  full  of  episodes  whitih  indloata 
tev  mneh  more  excitable  is  Scotch  than  Bogllsh  blood. 
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nal  phrase  of  admiration.  In  Eusope,  antiquity  is  what 
chiefly  commands  the  respect  of  some  minds,  nor7elty  what 
rouses  the  interest  of  others.  Beyond  the  Atlantic,  the  sense 
of  immensity,  the  sense  that  the  same  thought  and  purpose 
are  animating  millions  of  other  men  in  sympathy  with  him- 
self, lifts  a  man  out  of  himself,  and  sends  him  into  transports 
of  eagerness  and  zeal  about  things  intrinsically  small,  but 
great  through  the  volume  of  human  feeling  they  have  at- 
tracted. It  is  not  the  profundity  of  an  idea  or  emotion,  but 
its  lateral  extension  which  most  quickly  touches  the  American 
imagination.  For  one  man  who  can  feel  the  former  a  hun- 
dred are  struck  by  the  latter;  and  he  who  describes  America 
must  remember  that  he  has  always  to  think  first  of  the 
masses. 

TheBe  considerations  may  help  to  explain  the  disproportion 
that  strikes  a  European  between  the  merits  of  the  presidential 
candidate  and  the  blazing  enthusiasm  which  he  evokes.  It  is 
not  really  given  to  him  as  an  individual,  it  is  given  to  the  party 
personified  in  him,  because  he  bears  its  banner,  and  its  fervour 
is  due,  not  even  so  much  to  party  passion  as  to  the  impression- 
ist character  of  the  people,  who  desire  to  be  excited,  desire  to 
demonstrate,  desire,  as  English  undergraduates  say,  ^^to  run 
with  the  boats,''  and  cheer  the  effort  of  the  rowers.  As  re- 
gards the  details  of  the  demonstrations,  the  parades  and  re- 
ceptions, the  badges  and  brass  bands  and  triumphal  arches^ 
any  one  can  understand  why  the  masses  of  the  people — those 
who  in  Europe  would  be  called  the  lower  middle  and  working 
classes — shoidd  relish  these  things,  which  break  the  monotony 
of  their  lives,  and  give  them  a  sense  of  personal  participation 
in  a  great  movement  Even  in  London,  least  externally  pic- 
turesque among  European  cities,  when  the  working  men  turn 
out  for  a  Hyde  Park  meeting  they  come  marshalled  in  compa- 
nies under  tiie  banners  of  their  trade  unions  or  other  societies, 
carrying  devices,  and  preceded  by  music.  They  make  a  some- 
what scrubby  show,  for  England  does  not  know  how  to  light 
up  the  dulness  of  her  skies  and  streets  by  colour  in  costume  or 
variety  in  design.  But  the  taste  for  display  is  there  as  it  is 
in  human  nature  everywhere.    In  England^  the  upper  class  is 
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shy  of  joining  in  any  such  "functions,"  even  when  they  have 
a  religious  tinge.  Its  fastidiousness  and  sense  of  class  dig- 
nity are  offended.  But  in  America^  the  sentiment  of  equality 
is  so  pervading  that  the  rich  and  cultivated  do  not  think  of 
scorning  the  popular  procession ;  or  if  some  do  feel  such  scorn, 
they  are  careful  to  conceal  it.  The  habit  of  demonstrating 
wiih  bands  and  banners  and  emblems  was  formed  in  days  when 
the  upper  class  was  very  small,  and  woidd  not  have  dreamt 
of  standing  aloof  from  anything  which  interested  the  crowd; 
and  now,  when  the  rich  and  cultivated  have  grown  to  be  as 
numerous,  and,  in  most  respects,  as  fastidious  as  the  parallel 
class  in  Europe,  the  habit  is  too  deeply  rooted  to  be  shaken. 
Nobody  thinks  of  sneering.  To  do  as  the  people  do  is  a  trib- 
ute to  the  people's  majesty.  And  the  thousand  lawyers  who 
shout  "James  6.  Blaine,  0-h-i-o,"  as  they  march  through  tbe 
October  mud  of  Broadway,  have  no  more  sense  that  they  are 
making  themselves  ridiculous  than  the  European  noble  who 
backs  with  repeated  obeisances  out  of  the  presence  of  his 
sovereign. 


CHAPTER  LXXIV 

TTPBS  OF  AMERICAN  8TATESHBN' 

As  treee  are  known  by  their  fruits^  and  as  different  systemB 
of  government  evidently  tend  to  produce  different  types  of 
statesmanship^  it  is  pertinent  to  our  examination  of  the 
American  party  system  to  inquire  what  are  the  kinds  of 
statesmen  which  it  engenders  and  ripens  to  maturity.  A 
democracy^  not  less  than  any  other  form  of  government^  needs 
great  men  to  lead  and  inspire  the  people.  The  excellence 
therefore  of  the  methods  democracy  employs  may  fairly  enough 
be  tested  by  the  excellence  of  the  statesmen  whom  these  meth- 
ods call  forth.  Europeans  are  wont  to  go  farther^  and  reason 
from  the  character  of  the  statesmen  to  the  character  of  the 
people^  a  convenient  process^  because  it  seems  easier  to  know 
the  careers  and  judge  the  merits  of  persons  than  of  nations^ 
yet  one  not  universally  applicable.  In  the  free  countries  of 
Europe^  the  men  who  take  the  lead  in  public  affairs  may  be 
deemed  fair  specimens  of  its  best  talent  and  character^  and 
fair  types^  possibly  of  the  virtues  of  the  nation/ though  the 
temptations  of  politics  are  great,  and  certainly  of  its  practical 
gifts.  But  in  two  sorts  of  coimtries  one  cannot  so  reason  from 
the  statesmen  to  the  masses.  In  despotic  monarchies  the  min- 
ister is  often  merely  the  king's  favourite,  who  has  risen  by 
unworthy  arts,  or,  at  any  rate,  not  by  merit;  and  in  a  democ- 
racy  where  birth  and  education  give  a  man  little  advantage  in 
the  race,  a  political  career  may  have  become  so  unattractive  as 
compared  with  other  pursuits  that  the  finest  or  most  ambitious 
spirits  do  not  strive  for  its  prizes^  but  generally  leave  them  to 
men  of  the  second  order. 
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Tbis  second  case  is,  as  we  have  seen,  to  some  extent  the  case 
of  America.  We  must  not  therefore  tiike  her  statesmen  as 
types  of  the  highest  or  strongest  American  manhood.  The  na- 
tional qualities  come  out  fully  in  them,  but  not  always  in  their 
best  form.  I  speak  of  the  generations  that  have  grown  up 
since  the  great  men  of  the  Bevolution  epoch  died  off.  Some 
of  those  men  were  the  peers  of  the  best  European  statesmen 
of  the  time :  one  of  them  rises  in  moral  dignity  above  all  his 
European  contemporaries.  The  generation  to  which  J.  Q. 
Adams,  Jackson,  Webster,  Clay,  Calhoun,  and  Benton  be- 
longed is  less  impressive,  because  they  failed  to  solve  a  ques- 
tion which  may  have  been  too  hard  for  any  one  to  solve.  Yet 
the  men  I  have  mentioned  were  striking  personalities  who 
would  have  made  a  figure  in  any  coimtry.  Few  of  the  states- 
men of  the  third  or  Civil  War  period  enjoyed  more  than  a 
local  reputation  when  it  began,  but  in  its  course  several  of 
them  developed  remarkable  powers,  and  one  became  a  national 
hero.  The  fourth  generation  is  now  upon  the  stage.  The 
Americans  confess  that  not  many  who  belong  to  it  have  as  yet 
won  fame.  The  times,  they  remark,  are  comparatively  quiet. 
What  is  wanted  is  not  so  much  an  impassioned  popular  leader 
Dor  a  great  philosophic  legislator  as  men  who  will  administer 
the  affairs  of  the  nation  with  skill  and  rectitude,  and  who, 
fortified  by  careful  study  and  observation,  will  grapple  with 
the  economic  problems  which  the  growth  of  the  countiy  makes 
urgent.  I  admit  this,  but  think  that  much  must  also  be 
ascribed  to  the  character  of  the  party  system  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  is  unfavourable  to  the  development  of  the  finest 
gifts.  Let  us  note  what  are  the  tjrpes  which  that  system  dis- 
plays to  us. 

In  such  countries  as  England,  France,  Germany,  and  Italy 
there  is  room  and  need  for  five  sorts  of  statesmen.  Men  are 
wanted  for  the  management  of  foreign  and  colonial  policy, 
men  combining  the  talents  of  a  diplomatist  with  a  wide  out- 
look over  the  world's  horizon.  The  needs  of  social  and  eco- 
nomic reform,  grave  in  old  countries  with  the  mistakes  of  the 
past  to  undo,  require  a  second  kind  of  statesman  with  an  apti- 
tade  for  constructive  legislation.    Hiirdly  there  is  the  admin* 
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ifitrator  who  can  manage  a  department  with  diligence  and  skill 
and  economy.  Fourthly  comes  the  parliamentary  tactician, 
whose  f miction  it  is  to  understand  men,  who  frames  cabinets 
and  is  dexterous  in  humouring  or  spurring  a  representative 
assembly.^  Lastly  we  have  the  leader  of  the  masses,  who, 
whether  or  no  he  be  a  skilful  parliamentarian,  thinks  rather  of 
the  country  than  of  the  chamber,  knows  how  to  watch  and 
rouse  the  feelings  of  the  multitude,  and  rally  a  great  party 
to  the  standard  which  he  bears  aloft.  The  first  of  these  has  no 
need  for  eloquence ;  the  second  and  third  can  get  on  without 
it;  to  the  fourth  it  is  almost,  yet  not  absolutely,  essential;  it 
is  the  life  breath  of  the  fifth.* 

Let  us  turn  to  America.  In  America  there  are  few  occasions 
for  the  first  sort  of  statesman,  while  the  conditions  of  a  Fed- 
eral government,  with  its  limited  legislative  sphere,  are  unfa- 
vourable to  the  second,  as  frequently  changing  cabinets  are  to 
the  third.  It  is  chiefly  for  persons  of  the  fourth  and  fifth 
classes  we  must  look.  Persons  of  those  classes  we  shall  find, 
but  in  a  different  shape  and  guise  from  what  they  would  as- 
sume in  Europe.  American  politics  seem  at  this  moment  to 
tend  to  the  production  of  two  types,  the  one  of  whom  may  be 
called  par  excellence  the  man  of  the  desk  or  of  the  legislature, 
the  other  the  man  of  the  convention  and  the  stump.  They 
resemble  the  fourth  and  fifth  of  our  European  types,  but  with 
instructive  differences. 

The  first  of  these  types  is  usually  a  shrewd,  cool,  hard- 
headed  man  of  business.  He  is  such  a  man  as  one  would  find 
successful  in  the  law  or  in  commerce  if  he  had  applied  his 
faculties  to  those  vocations.  He  has  mostly  been,  is  often  still, 
a  practising  counsel  and  attorney.  He  may  lack  imagination 
and  width  of  view ;  but  he  has  a  tight  grip  of  facts,  a  keen  in- 
sight into  men,  and  probably  also  tact  in  dealing  with  them. 
That  he  has  come  to  the  front  shows  him  to  possess  a  resolute 

'Englishmen  will  think  of  the  men  who  framed  the  new  Poor  Law 
as  specimens  of  the  second  class,  of  Sir  O.  C.  Lewis  as  a  specimen  of 
the  third,  of  Lord  Palmerston  as  a  specimen  of  the  fourth.  The  apti- 
tudes of  the  third  and  fourth  were  united  in  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  characteristic  attributes  of  these 
several  types  are  often  found  united  In  the  same  person;  Indeed  no 
one  can  rise  high  who  does  not  combine  at  least  two  of  the  four  latter. 
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and  tenacious  will,  for  without  it  he  must  have  been  trodden 
down  in  the  fierce  competition  of  a  political  career.  His  inde- 
pendence is  limited  by  the  necessity  of  keeping  step  with  his 
party,  for  isolated  action  counts  for  little  in  America,  but  the 
tendency  to  go  with  one's  party  is  so  inbred  there  that  a  man 
feels  less  humiliated  by  waiving  his  private  views  than  would 
be  the  case  in  Europe.  Such  compliance  does  not  argue  want 
of  strength.  As  to  what  is  called  ^^culture,''  he  has  often  at 
least  a  susceptibility  to  it,  with  a  wish  to  acquire  it  which,  if 
he  has  risen  from  humble  beginnings,  may  contrast  oddly  with 
the  superficial  roughness  of  his  manner.  He  is  a  ready  and 
effective  rather  than  a  polished  speaker,  and  is  least  agreeable 
when,  forsaking  the  solid  ground  of  his  legal  or  administrative 
knowledge,  he  attempts  the  higher  flights  of  eloquence. 

Such  a  man  does  not  necessarily  make  his  first  reputation  in 
an  assembly.  He  may  begin  as  governor  of  a  State  or  mayor 
of  a  large  city,  and  if  he  earns  a  reputation  there,  can  make 
pretty  sure  of  going  on  to  Congress  if  he  desires  it.  In  any 
case,  it  is  in  administration  and  the  legislative  work  which 
deals  with  administration  that  he  wins  his  spurs.  The  sphere 
of  local  government  is  especially  fitted  to  develop  such  talents, 
and  to  give  that  peculiar  quality  I  have  been  trying  to  de- 
scribe. It  makes  able  men  of  affairs ;  men  fit  for  the  kind  of 
work  which  needs  the  combination  of  a  sound  business  head 
and  the  power  of  working  along  with  others.  One  may  go 
farther  and  say,  that  this  sort  of  talent  is  the  talent  which 
during  the  last  half-century  has  been  most  characteristic  of 
the  American  people.  Their  greatest  achievements  have  lain 
in  the  internal  development  of  their  country  by  administrative 
shrewdness,  ingenuity,  promptitude,  and  an  unequalled  dex- 
terity in  applying  the  principle  of  association,  whether  by 
means  of  private  corporations  or  of  local  public  or  quasi- 
public  organisms.  These  national  characteristics  reappear  in 
Federal  politics,  not  always  accompanied  by  the  largeness  of 
vision  and  mastery  of  the  political  and  ecohomic  sciences  which 
that  wider  sphere  demands. 

The  type  I  am  trying  to  describe  is  less  brilliant  than  those 
modem  Europe  has  learned  to  admire  in  men  like  Bismarck 
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or  Cavour,  Thiers  or  Gambetta,  perhaps  one  may  add,  Tisza  or 
Minghetti.  But  then  the  conditions  required  for  the  rise  of 
the  last-named  men  do  not  exist  in  America,  nor  is  her  need 
for  them  pressing.  America  would  have  all  she  wants  if  such 
statesmen  as  I  have  described  were  more  numerous;  and  if  a 
philosophic  mind,  capable  of  taking  in  the  whole  phenomena 
of  transatlantic  society,  and  propounding  comprehensive  solu- 
tions for  its  problems,  were  more  common  among  the  best  of 
them.  Persons  of  this  type  have  hitherto  been  most  frequently 
found  in  the  Senate,  to  which  they  usually  rise  from  the 
House  of  Eepresentatives  or  from  a  State  legislature.  They 
are  very  useful  there;  indeed,  it  is  they  who  have  givai  it 
that,  apparently  now  declining,  authority  which  it  has  en- 
joyed. 

The  other  kind  of  statesman  is  the  product  of  two  factors 
which  give  to  American  politics  their  peculiar  character,  viz. 
an  enormous  multitude  of  voting  citizens  and  the  existence 
of  a  wonderful  network  of  party  organizations  for  the  purpose 
of  selecting  and  carrying  candidates  for  office.  To  move  the 
masses,  a  man  must  have  the  gifts  of  oratory;  to  rule  party 
committees,  he  must  be  a  master  of  intrigue.  The  stump  and 
the  committee-room  are  his  sphere.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
campaign  speaking  to  be  done  at  State  elections,  at  congres- 
sional elections,  above  all,  in  presidential  campaigns.  It  does 
not  flow  in.  such  a  perennial  torrent  as  in  England,  for  Eng- 
land has  since  1876  become  the  most  speech-flooded  country 
in  the  world,  but  it  is  more  copious  than  in  France,  Italy  or 
Germany.  The  audiences  are  less  ignorant  than  those  of 
Europe,  but  their  critical  standard  is  not  higher ;  and  whereas 
in  England  it  is  Parliament  that  forms  most  speakers  and 
creates  the  type  of  political  oratory,  Congress  renders  no 
such  service  to  America.  There  is  therefore,  I  think,  less 
presumption  in  America  than  in  Europe  that  the  politician 
who  makes  his  way  by  oratory  is  a  man  either  of  real  eloquence 
or  of  vigorous  thinking  power.  Able,  however,  he  must  be. 
He  is  sure  to  have  fluency,  a  power  of  touching  either  the  emo- 
tions or  the  imagination,  a  command  of  sonorous  rhetoric, 
i^robably  he  has  also  humour  and  a  turn  for  quick  retort    In 
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ije  must  have  the  arts — ^we  all  know  what  they  are — 

>  lease  the  multitude;  arts  not  blamable  in  themselves, 

^'^eding  to  be  corrected  by  occasional  appearances  before 

•^ical  audience.    These  arts  joined  to  a  powerful  voice  and 

rcibie  personality  will  carry  a  man  far.    If  he  can  join 

uiem  a  ready  and  winning  address,  a  geniality  of  manner 

ijoi  of  heart,  he  becomes  what  is  called  magnetic.    Now, 

'itruetism  is  among  the  highest  qualities  which  an  American 

•palur  leader  can  possess.    Its  presence  may  bring  him  to 

.^   top.     Its  absence  may  prevent  him  from  getting  there. 

. .  juakes  friends  for  him  wherever  he  goes.    It  immensely  en- 

..aiiCGs  his  powers  in  the  region  of  backstairs  politics. 

For  besides  the  visible  work  on  the  stimip,  there  is  the 
invisible  work  of  the  committee-room,  or  rather  of  the  inner 
'  enclave,  whose  resolves  are  afterwards  registered  in  the  com- 
mittee, to  be  still  later  laid  before  the  convention.    The  same 
talent  for  intrigue  which  in  monarchies  or  oligarchies  is  spent 
within  the  limits  of  a  court  or  a  knot  of  ruling  families,  here 
occupies  itself  with  bosses  and  rings  and  leaders  of  political 
groups.    To  manipulate  these  men  and  groups,  to  know  their 
weaknesses,  their  ambitions,  their  jealousies,  to  play  upon  their 
hopes  and  fears,   attaching  some   by  promises,   ^itrapping 
others  through  their  vanity,  browbeating  others  into  submis- 
sion, forming  combinations  in  which  each  partisan's  interest 
is  so  bound  up  with  that  of  the  aspiring  statesman  that  he  is 
sure  to  stand  faithfully  by  his  chief — all  this  goes  a  long  way 
to  secure  advancement  under  the  party  system. 

It  may  be  thought  that  between  such  aptitudes  and  the 
art  of  oratory  there  is  no  necessary  connection.  There  are 
intriguers  who  are  nothing  but  intriguers,  useless  on  the  stump 
or  on  the  platform  of  a  convention.  But  fluent  oratory,  as  dis- 
ttnguished  from  eloquence,  is  an  art  which  most  able  men  can 
acquire  with  practice.  In  popularly-governed  countries  it  is 
tt  common  as  it  is  worthless.  And  a  link  between  the  platform 
^d  the  committee-room  is  found  in  the  quality  of  magnetism. 
Tbe  magnetic  man  attracts  individuals  just  as  he  captivates 
^J^^aaeB.  Where  oratory  does  not  need  eitiier  knowledge  or  re- 
fl^on,  because  the  people  are  not  intent  upon  great  ques- 


tions,  or  because  the  parties  evade  them,  where  power  of  voice 
and  skill  in  words,  and  ready  sympathy  with  the  feelings  and 
prejudices  of  the  crowd,  are  enough  to  command  the  ear  of 
monster  meetings,  there  the  successful  speaker  will  pass  for 
a  statesman.  He  will  seem  a  fit  man  to  put  forward  for  high 
office,  if  he  can  but  persuade  the  managers  to  run  him;  and 
therefore  the  other  side  of  his  activity  is  spent  among  and 
upon  the  managers. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  owner  of  these  gifts  is  also 
a  shrewd,  keen,  practical  man,  so  that  the  first  type  is  blended 
with  the  second.  Nor  is  there  anything  to  prevent  the  popular 
speaker  and  skilled  intriguer  from  also  possessing  the  higher 
attributes  of  statesmanship.  This  generation  has  seen  the 
conjunction  both  in  America  and  in  France.  But  the  con- 
jimction  is  rare ;  not  only  because  these  last-named  attributes 
are  themselves  rare,  but  because  the  practice  of  party  in- 
trigue is  unfavourable  to  their  development.  It  narrows  a 
man's  mind  and  distorts  his  vision.  His  eye,  accustomed  to 
the  obscurity  of  committee-rooms,  cannot  range  over  the  wide 
landscape  of  national  questions.  Habits  of  argument  formed 
on  the  stump  seldom  fit  a  man  to  guide  a  legislature.  In  none 
of  the  greatest  public  men  that  have  adorned  America  do  we 
discern  the  features  of  the  type  just  sketehed.  Hamilton  was 
no  intriguer,  though  he  once  executed  a  brilliant  piece  of 
strategy.*  Neither  was  Clay  or  Webster.  Jefferson,  who 
added  an  eminent  talent  for  party  organization  and  manage* 
ment  to  his  powers  as  a  thinker  and  writer,  was  no  speaker; 
and  one  might  go  through  the  whole  list  without  finding  one 
man  of  the  first  historic  rank  in  whom  the  art  of  handling 
committees  and  nominatuig  conventions  was  developed  to  that 
pitch  of  excellence  to  which  far  inferior  men  have  now  brought 
it  National  conventions  offer  the  best  field  for  the  display  of 
the  peculiar  kind  of  talent  which  this  type  of  stetesman  ex- 
hibits. To  rouse  eight  hundred  delegates  and  ten  thousand 
spectators  needs  powerful  lungs,  a  striking  presence,  address, 
and  courage.    A  man  capable  enough  in  Congress  may  fail  in 

'In  agreeing  that  the  national  capital  ahonld  be  placed  in  the  South 
in  return  for  the  support  of  two  Southern  men  to  hie  plan  for  the  set- 
tlement of  the  pubUo  debt. 
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this  arena.  But  less  than  half  the  work  of  a  convention  is 
done  on  the  public  stage.  Delegates  have  to  be  seen  in  pri- 
vate,  combinations  arranged,  mines  laid,  and  those  of  the 
opponent  discovered  and  countermined,  a  distribution  of  the 
good  things  in  the  gift  of  the  party  settled  with  swarms  of 
hungry  aspirants.  Easy  manners,  tact,  and  suppleness,  a 
reputation  for  remembering  and  requiting  good  turns  and  ill 
tnms — ^in  fact,  many  of  the  qualities  which  make  a  courtier 
are  the  qualities  which  the  intrigues  of  a  convention  require^ 
develop,  and  perfect. 

Besides  such  causes  inherent  in  the  present  party  system 
as  check  the  growth  of  first-class  statesmen  in  America,  there 
are  two  springing  from  her  constitutional  arrangements  which 
must  not  be  forgotten.  One  is  the  disconnection  of  Congress 
from  the  executive.  How  this  works  to  prevent  true  leader- 
ship has'been  already  explained.^  Another  is  the  existence  of 
States,  each  of  which  has  a  political  life  and  distinct  party 
organization  of  its  own.  Men  often  rise  to  eminence  in  a  State 
without  making  their  mark  in  national  politics.  They  may 
become  virtual  masters  of  the  State  either  in  a  legitimate  way 
by  good  service  to  it  or  in  an  illegitimate  way  as  its  bosses. 
In  either  case  they  have  to  be  reckoned  with  wh^i  a  presiden- 
tial election  comes  round,  and  are  able,  if  the  State  be  a  doubt- 
ful one,  to  dictate  their  terms.  Thus  they  push  their  way  to 
•the  front  without  having  ever  shown  the  qualities  needed  for 
guiding  the  nation ;  they  crowd  out  better  men,  and  they  make 
party  leadership  and  management  even  more  of  a  game  than 
\mder  the  spoils  system  and  the  convention  system  it  naturally 
becomes.  Hie  State  vote  comes  to  be  in  national  politics  what 
the  ward  vote  is  in  city  politics,  a  commodity  which  a  boss  or 
ring  can  dispose  of ;  the  power  of  a  man  who  can  influence  it  is 
greater  than  his  personal  merits  entitle  him  to;  and  the  kind 
of  skill  which  can  make  friends  of  these  State  bosses  and  bring 
ihem  into  a  '^pooF'  or  working  combination  becomes  valuable, 
if  not  essential,  to  a  national  party  leader.  In  fact,  the  condi- 
tion of  things  is  not  wholly  unlike  that  of  England  in  the 
middle  of  last  century,  when  a  great  borough-monger  like  the 

^8m  Chapters  XXI.,  XXV.  and  XXVI,  in  Vd,  I, 
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Duke  of  Newcastle  was  a  power  in  the  country,  who  muEit  be 
not  only  consulted  and  propitiated  at  every  crisis,  but  even 
admitted  to  a  ministry  if  it  was  to  secure  a  parliamentary  ma- 
jority. When  a  crisis  rouses  the  nation,  the  power  of  these 
organization-mongers  or  vote-owners  vanishes,  just  as  that  of 
the  English  borough-owning  magnate  was  checked  on  lilce 
occasions,  because  it  is  only  when  the  people  of  a  State  arc 
listless  that  their  Boss  is  potent.  Unable  to  oppose  a  real  wish 
of  the  masses,  he  can  use  their  vote  only  by  professing 
obedience  while  guiding  it  in  the  direction  of  the  men  or  the 
schemes  he  favours. 

This  remark  suggests  another.  I  have  remarked  that 
among  statesmen  of  the  first  of  the  two  types  described  there 
are  always  ability  and  integrity  sufficient  for  carrying  on  the 
regular  business  of  the  country.  Men  with  those  still  higher 
gifts  which  European  nations  look  for  in  their  prime  ministers 
(though  they  do  not  always  find  them)  have  of  late  years  been 
rare.  The  Americans  admit  the  fact,  but  explain  it  by  arguing 
that  there  has  been  no  crisis  needing  those  gifts.  Whether  this 
is  true  may  be  doubted.  Men  of  constructive  statesmanship 
were  surely  needed  in  the  period  after  the  Civil  War :  and  it  is 
possible  that  a  higher  statesmanship  might  have  averted  the 
war  itself.  However,  I  am  giving  the  view  the  Americans 
take.  When  the  hour  comes,  they  say,  it  will  bring  the  man. 
It  brought  Abraham  Lincoln.  When  he  was  nominated  by 
the  famous  convention  of  1860  his  name  had  been  little  heard 
of  beyond  his  own  State.  But  he  rose  at  once  to  the  level  of 
the  situation,  and  that  not  merely  by  virtue  of  strong  clear 
sense,  but  by  his  patriotic  steadfastness  and  noble  simplicity 
of  character.  If  this  was  luck,  it  was  just  the  kind  of  luck 
which  makes  a  nation  hopeful  of  its  future,  and  inclined  to 
overlook  the  faults  of  the  methods  by  which  it  finds  its 
leaders. 


CHAPTER  LXXY 

WHAT  THB  PBOPLE  THINK  OF  IT 

Thb  SuTopean  reader  who  has  followed  thus  far  the  die- 
Bcription  I  have  attempted  to  give  of  the  working  of  party 
politics^  of  the  nominating  machine,  of  the  spoils  system,  of 
elections  and  their  methods  of  venality  in  some  legislative  and 
municipal  bodies,  may  have  been  struck  by  its  dark  lines.    He 
sees  in  this  new  country  evils  which  savour  of  Old  World  cor- 
ruption, even  of  Old  World  despotism.    He  is  reminded  some- 
times of  England  imder  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  sometimes  of 
Bussia  under  the  Czar  Nicholas.    Assuming,  as  a  European  is 
apt  to  do,  that  the  working  of  political  machinery  fairly  re- 
flects the  temper,  ideas,  and  moral  standard  of  the  governing 
class,  and  knowing  that  America  is  governed  by  the  whole 
people,  he  may  form  a  low  opinion  of  the  people.    Perhaps 
he  leaps  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are  corrupt.    Perhaps  he 
more  cautiously  infers  that  they  are  heedless.     Perhaps  he 
conceives  that  the  better  men  despair  of  politics  and  wash 
their  hands  of  it,  while  the  mass  of  the  people,  besotted  with 
a  self-confidence  bom  of  their  rapid  material  progress,  are 
blind  to  the  consequences  which  the  degradation  of  public 
life  must  iavolve.    All  these  views  one  may  hear  expressed  by 
persons  who  have  visited  America,  and  of  course  more  confi- 
dently by  persons  who  have  not.    It  is  at  any  rate  a  plausible 
▼iew  that  whatever  public  opinion  there  may  be  in  America 
upon  religion,  or  morality,  or  literature,  there  can  be  little 
public  opinion  about  politics,  and  that  the  leading  minds, 
which  in  all  countries  ^ape  and  direct  opinion,  have  in  Amer- 
ica abdicated  that  function,  and  left  the  politicians  to  go  their 
own  way. 

2il 
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Ho  hr  is  this  from  being  the  truth  that  there  is  no  country  ■ 

^kgn  public  opinion  is  stronger  or  more  active  than  in  the 

rnited  States,  naie  where  it  has  the  field  so  completely  to 

^^^f  becanse  aristocracies  like  those  of  Europe  do  not  exist, 

1^  l^^jiiHf  the  I^^latiye  bodies  are  relatively  less  powerful 

jjnf  tei  indepoident.    It  may  seem  a  paradox  to  add  that 

jniinii:  ixiiiH'®  is  on  the  whole  wholesome  and  upright.  Never- 

dwiMw  5i:5  also  is  true. 

^ef^  «Y  ai«  brought  face  to  face  with  the  cardinal  problem 
ji  Juiwrv"«B  politics.  Where  political  life  is  all-pervading, 
jfio  TTS.'^x'*!  politics  be  on  a  lower  level  than  public  opinion? 
3<Dw  .:«&  a  free  people  which  tolerates  gross  evils  be  a  pure 
-^^M^nVT  To  explain  this  is  the  hardest  task  which  one  who 
,^%^Ni^  the  United  States  sees  confronting  him.  Experience 
Tt,e^  i»i^»t  me,  as  it  teaches  every  traveller  who  seeks  to  jus- 
*«  ^y^n  he  returns  to  Europe  his  faith  in  the  American 
^v  x*i<<\  that  it  is  impossible  to  get  Englishmen  at  any  rate  to 
>^^:ii^  the  co-existence  of  phenomena  so  unlike  those  of  their 
41  tt  vNMintry,  and  to  draw  the  inferences  which  those  phenom- 
a.Hi  ^^jiigest  to  one  who  has  seen  them  with  his  own  eyes.  Most 
v:^t^M^  admirers  of  popular  government,  when  pressed  with 
iV  foots,  deny  them.    But  I  have  already  admitted  them. 

to  present  a  just  picture  of  American  public  opinion  one 
^u^t  cut  deeper  than  the  last  few  chapters  have  done,  and 
^rv  to  explain  the  character  and  conditions  of  opinion  itself 
th^vond  the  Atlantic,  the  mental  habits  from  which  it  springs, 
(he  organs  through  which  it  speaks.  This  is  what  I  propose  to 
jo  in  the  chapters  which  follow.  Meanwhile  it  is  well  to  com- 
plete the  survey  of  the  actualities  of  party  politics  by  stating 
in  a  purely  positive,  or  as  the  Germans  say  "objective,"  way, 
what  the  Americans  think  about  the  various  features  of  their 
system  portrayed  in  these  last  chapters,  about  the  spoils  sys- 
tem and  the  machine,  about  corruption  and  election  frauds. 
I  omit  attempts  at  explanation;  I  seek  only  to  sum  up  the 
bare  facts  of  the  case  as  they  strike  one  who  listens  to  conver- 
sation and  reads  the  newspapers. 

Corruption. — Most  of  it  the  people,  by  which  I  mean  not 
the  masses  but  all  classes  of  the  people,  do  not  see.    Ilie  pro- 
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ceedings  of  Congress  excite  less  interest  than  those  of  legislfr- 
tiTe  chambers  do  in  France  or  England.  Venality  occurs 
chiefly  in  connection  with  private  legislation^  and  even  in 
Washington  very  little  is  known  about  this^  the  rather  as  com- 
mittees deliberate  with  closed  doors.  Almost  the  only  people 
who  possess  authentic  information  as  to  what  goes  on  in  the 
Capitol  are  railroad  men,  land  speculators,  and  manufactu- 
rers who  have  had  to  lobby  in  connection  with  the  tariff.  The 
same  remark  applies,  though  less  forcibly,  to  the  venality  of 
certain  State  legislatures.  A  farmer  of  Western  New  York 
may  go  through  a  long  life  vrithout  knowing  how  his  represen- 
tative behaves  at  Albany.    Albany  is  not  within  his  horizon.^ 

The  people  see  little  and  they  believe  less.  True,  the  party 
newspapers  accuse  their  opponents  of  such  offences,  but  the 
newspapers  are  always  reviling  somebody;  and  it  is  because 
the  words  are  so  strong  that  the  tale  has  little  meaning.  For 
instance,  in  a  recent  presidential  contest  charges  (as  to  whose 
truth  I  of  course  express  no  opinion)  affecting  the  honour  of 
one  of  the  candidates  were  brought  against  him  by  journals 
supporting  the  other  candidate,  and  evidence  tendered  in  sup- 
port of  them.  The  immense  majority  of  his  supporters  did  not 
believe  these  charges.  They  read  their  own  newspapers  chiefly, 
vhich  pooh-poohed  the  charges.  They  could  not  be  at  the 
trouble  of  sifting  the  evidence,  against  which  their  own  news- 
papers offered  counter  arguments,  so  they  quietly  ignored 
them.  I  do  not  say  that  they  disbelieved.  Between  belief  and 
disbelief  there  is  an  intermediate  state  of  mind. 

The  habit  of  hearing  charges  promiscuously  bandied  to  and 
fro,  but  seldom  probed  to  the  bottom,  makes  men  heedless. 
So  does  the  fact  that  prosecutions  frequently  break  down  even 
where  there  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  the  guilt  of  the  accused. 
A  general  impression  is  produced  that  things  are  not  as  they 
should  be,  yet  the  line  between  honest  men  and  dishonest  men 
is  not  sharply  drawn,  because  those  who  are  probably 
honest  are  attacked,  and  those  who  are  almost  certainly 
dishonest  escape  punishment.    The  Btate  of  mind  of  the  aver- 

^l8  remark  does  not  apply  to  the  maWerBationB  of  offlciala  in  cities 
like  New  York  or  Philadelphia.    These  nobody  can  help  knowing- 
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age  citizen  is  a  state  rather  of  lassitude  than  of  callousneBS. 
He  comes  to  think  that  politicians  have  a  morality  of  their 
own,  and  must  be  judged  by  it.  It  is  not  his  morality;  but 
because  it  is  professional,  he  does  not  fear  that  it  will  infect 
other  plain  citizens  like  himself. 

Some  people  shrug  their  shoulders  and  say  that  politicians 
have  always  been  so.  Others,  especially  among  the  culti- 
vated classes,  will  tell  you  that  they  wash  their  hands  of  the 
whole  affair.  *^t  is  only  the  politicians — ^what  can  you  expect 
from  the  politicians?^*  But  there  are  also  many  who  are 
shocked,  and  who,  as  already  observed,  exert  themselves 
throu^  the  press,  and  by  agitating  where  they  see  an  oppor- 
tunity of  catching  the  public  ear,  to  purify  politics.  Leaving 
out  the  cynics  on  the  one  side,  and  the  peiiectionist  reform- 
ers on  the  other,  and  looking  at  the  bulk  of  ordinary  citizens, 
the  fair  conclusion  from  the  facts  is  that  many  do  not  realize 
the  evil  who  ought  to  realize  it  and  be  alarmed,  and  that  those 
who  do  realize  it  are  not  sufficiently  alarmed.  They  take  it 
too  easily.  Yet  now  and  then  when  aroused  they  will  inflict 
severe  penalties  on  the  givers  and  receivers  of  bribes.' 

Election  Frauds. — ^As  these  are  offences  against  popular 
government  and  injure  the  opposite  party,  they  excite 
stronger,  or  at  least  more  general  disapproval  than  do  acts  of 
venality,  from  which  only  the  public  purse  suffers.  No  one 
attempts  to  palliate  them;  but  it  is  hard  to  prove,  and  there- 
fore liard  to  punish  or  suppress  them.  L^slative  remedies 
have  been  tried,  and  fresh  ones  are  constantly  being  tried.  If 
people  are  less  indignant  than  they  would  be  in  England,  it 
is  because  they  are  less  surprised.  The  evil  is,  however,  not 
widespread,  diiefly  occurring  in  large  cities.  There  is  one 
exception  to  the  general  condemnation  of  the  practice.  In  the 
Soutiiem  States  negro  suffrage  produced,  during  the  few  years 
of  "carpet-bagging*'  and  military  government  which  followed 
the  war,  incredible  mischief.  When  these  States  recovered  full 
self-government,  and  the  former  "rebels**  were  readmitted  to 
the  suffrage,  the  upper  class  of  the  white  population  ^'took 

'A  recent  iOBtance  is  afforded  in  the  punishment  of  the  New  York 
aldermen  who  sold  the  right  of  laying  a  horse  car  line  in  Broadway. 
Sao  al09  £!hapter  UOUCVIII.  on  the  Philadelphia  Gas  Ring. 
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hold''  again,  and  in  order,  as  they  expressed  it,  'Ho  save  civili- 
zation/' resolved  that  come  what  might  the  negro  and  white 
Repnblican  vote  should  not,  by  obtaining  a  majority  in  the 
State  legislatures,  be  in  a  position  to  play  these  pranks  fur- 
ther. The  negroes  were  at  first  roughly  handled  or,  to  use  the 
technical  term,  "buU-dozed,"  but  as  this  excited  anger  at  the 
North,  it  was  found  better  to  attain  the  desired  result  by  ma- 
nipulating the  elections  in  various  ways,  ''using  no  more  fraud 
than  was  necessary  in  the  premises,"  as  the  pleaders  say.  As 
the  negroes  are  obviously  unfit  for  the  suffrage,  these  services 
to  civilization  have  been  leniently  regarded  even  at  the  North, 
and  are  justified  at  the  South  by  men  quite  above  the  suspicion 
of  personal  corruption. 

The  Machine. — The  perversion  by  Kings  and  Bosses  of  the 
nominating  machinery  of  primaries  and  conventions  excites  a 
disgust  whose  strength  is  proportioned  to  the  amount  of  fraud 
and  trickery  employed,  which  of  course  is  not  great  when  the 
"good  citizens"  make  no  counter  exertions.  The  disgust  is 
eveiywhere  less  than  a  European  expects,  for  it  is  mingled  with 
amusement.  The  Boss  is  a  sort  of  joke,  albeit  an  expensive 
joke.  "After  all,"  people  say,  "it  is  our  own  fault.  If  we  all 
went  to  the  primaries,  or  if  we  all  voted  an  Independent  ticket, 
we  could  make  an  end  of  the  boss."  There  is  an  odd  sort  of 
fatalism  in  their  view  of  democracy.  If  a  thing  exists  in  a  free 
country,  it  has  a  right  to  exist,  for  it  exists  by  the  leave  of 
the  people,  who  may  be  deemed  to  acquiesce  in  what  they  do 
not  extinguish. 

The  Spoils  System, — ^As  to  favouritism  in  patronage  and 
spoils,  I  have  already  explained  why  the  average  citizen  toler- 
ates both.  He  has  been  accustomed  to  think  rotation  in  office 
a  recognition  of  equality,  and  a  check  on  the  growth  of  that 
old  bugbear,  an  "aristocracy  of  office-holders."  He  does  not 
see  how  favouritism  can  be  prevented,  for  competitive  exam- 
inations have  seemed  pedantic.  Usage  has  sanctioned  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  jobbery,,  so  you  must  not  be  too  hard  on  a 
man  who  does  no  more  tiian  others  have  done  before  him. 

The  conduct,  as  well  as  the  sentiment,  of  the  people  is  so 
much  better  than  the  practice  of  politicians  that  it  is  hard  to 
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imderstand  why  the  latter  are  judged  so  leniently.  No  ordi- 
nary citizen^  much  less  a  man  of  social  standing  and  high 
education^  would  do  in  his  private  dealings  what  many  poli- 
ticians do  with  little  fear  of  disgrace.  The  career  of  the  latter 
is  not  destroyed,  while  the  former  would  lose  the  respect  of 
his  neighbours,  and  probably  his  chances  in  the  world.  Europe 
presents  no  similar  contrast  between  the  tone  of  public  and 
that  of  private  life. 

There  is,  however,  one  respect  in  which  a  comparison  of  the 
political  morality  of  the  United  States  with  that  of  England 
does  injustice  to  the  former. 

.The  English  have  two  moralities  for  public  life,  the  one 
conventional  or  ideal,  the  other  actual.  The  conventional  finds 
expression  not  merely  in  the  ptdpit,  but  also  in  the  speeches 
of  public  men,  in  the  articles  in  leading  newspapers  and  mag- 
azines. Assuming  the  normal  British  statesman  to  be  patri- 
otic, disinterested,  truthful,  and  magnanimous,  it  treats  every 
fault  as  a  dereliction  from  a  well-settled  standard  of  duty,  a 
quite  exceptional  dereliction  which  disentitles  the  culprit  to 
the  confidence  even  of  his  own  party,  but  does  not  affect  the 
generally  high  tone  of  British  political  life.  The  actual  mo- 
rality as  one  gathers  it  in  the  lobbies  of  the  legislative  cham- 
bers, or  the  smoking-rooms  of  political  clubs,  or  committee- 
rooms  at  contested  elections,  is  a  different  affair.  It  regards 
(or  has  till  very  lately  regarded)  the  bribery  of  voters  as  an 
offence,  only  when  detection  has  followed;  it  assumes  that  a 
minister  will  use  his  patronage  to  strengthen  his  party  or  him- 
self;  it  smiles  at  election  pledges  as  the  gods  smiled  at  lovers' 
vows;  it  defends  the  abuse  of  parliamentary  rules;  it  tolerates 
equivocations  and  misleading  statements  proceeding  from  an 
official  even  when  they  have  not  the  excuse  of  state  necessity. 

Perhaps  this  is  only  an  instance  of  the  tendency  in  all  pro- 
fessions to  develop  a  special  code  of  rules  less  exacting  than 
those  of  the  community  at  large.  As  a  profession  holds  some 
things  to  be  wrong,  because  contrary  to  its  etiquette,  which  are 
in  themselves  harmless,  so  it  justifies  other  things  in  them- 
selves blamable.  In  the  mercantile  world,  agents  play  sad 
tricks  on  their  principals  in  the  matter  of  commissions,  and 


their  fellow  merchants  are  astonished  when  the  courts  of  law 
compel  the  ill-gotten  gains  to  be  disgorged.  At  the  English 
universities^  everybody  who  took  a  Master  of  Arts  degree  was, 
until  lately^  required  to  sign  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the 
Church  of  England.  Hundreds  of  men  signed  who  did  not 
believe,  and  admitted  that  they  did  not  believe,  the  dogmas  of 
this  formulary;  but  nobody  in  Oxford  thought  the  worse  of 
them  for  a  solemn  falsehood.  We  all  know  what  latitude,  as 
regards  truth,  a  ^^scientific  witness,"  honourable  enough  in  his 
private  life,  permits  himself  in  the  witness  box.  Each  profes- 
sion indulges  ia  deviations  from  the  established  rule  of  morals, 
but  takes  pains  to  conceal  these  deviations  from  the  general, 
public,  and  continues  to  talk  about  itself  and  its  traditions 
with  an  air  of  unsullied  virtue.  What  each  profession  does 
for  itself  most  individual  men  do  for  themselves.  They  judge 
themselves  by  themselves,  that  is  to  say,  by  their  surroundings 
and  their  own  past  acts,  and  thus  erect  in  the  inner  forum  of 
conscience  a  more  lenient  code  for  their  own  transgressions 
than  that  which  they  apply  to  others.  We  all  know  that  a 
fault  which  a  man  has  often  committed  seems  to  him  slighter 
than  one  he  has  refrained  from  and  sees  others  committing. 
Often  he  gets  others  to  take  the  same  view.  ^^It  is  only  his 
way,"  they  say ;  "it  is  just  like  Soger."  Hie  same  thing  hap- 
pens with  nations.  The  particular  forms  in  which  faults  like 
corruption,  or  falsehood,  or  imscrupulous  partisanship  have 
appeared  in  the  recent  political  history  of  a  nation  shock  its 
moral  sense  less  than  similar  offences  which  have  taken  a  dif- 
ferent form  in  some  other  country. 

Now  England,  while  accustomed  to  judge  her  own  states- 
men, as  well  as  her  national  behaviour  generally,  by  the  actual 
standard,  and  therefore  to  overlook  many  deflections  from 
the  ideal,  always  applies  the  conventional  or  absolute  standard 
to  other  countries,  and  particularly  to  America,  which  has 
been  subjected  to  that  censorious  scrutiny  which  the  children 
of  an  emigrant  brother  receive  on  their  return  from  aunts  and 
uncles. 

How  then  does  America  deal  with  herself? 

She  ia  so  f ar  lenient  to  her  own  defects  as  to  judge  them 
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by  her  post  practice;  that  is  to  say,  she  is  less  shocked  by  cer- 
tain political  vices,  because  these  vices  are  f  amiliar,  than  might 
have  been  expected  from  the  generally  high  tone  of  her  people. 
But  so  far  from  covering  things  up  as  the  English  do,  profess- 
ing a  high  standard,  and  applying  it  rigorously  to  other  coun- 
tries, but  leniently  to  her  own  offspring,  she  gives  an  excep- 
tionally free  course  to  publicity  of  all  kinds,  and  allows  writers 
and  speakers  to  paint  the  faults  of  her  politicians  in  strong, 
not  to  say  exaggerated  colours.  Such  excessive  candour  is  not 
an  unmixed  gain.  It  removes  the  restraint  which  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  conventional  standard  imposes.  There  is  almost 
too  little  of  make-believe  about  Americans  in  public  writing, 
as  well  as  in  private  talk,  and  their  dislike  to  humbug,  hypoc- 
risy, and  what  they  call  English  pharisaism,  not  only  tends 
to  laxity,  but  has  made  them  wrong  in  the  eyes  of  tiie  Old 
World  tiieir  real  moral  sensitiveness.  Accustomed  to  see  con- 
stant lip-service  rendered  to  a  virtue  not  intended  to  be  prac- 
tised, Europeans  naturally  assume  that  things  are  in  the 
United  States  several  shades  darker  than  they  are  painted,  and 
interpret  frankness  as  cynicism.  Were  American  politics 
judged  by  the  actual  and  not  the  conventional  standard  of 
England,  the  contrast  between  the  demerits  of  the  politiciana 
and  the  merits  of  the  people  would  be  less  striking. 


PART  IV 

PUBLIC  OPINION 
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CHAPTEB  LXXVI 

THE  NATURE  OF  PUBLIC  OPIKIOH 

Ik  no  country  is  public  opinion  so  powerful  as  in  the  United 
States :  in  no  country  can  it  be  so  well  studied.  Before  I  pro- 
ceed to  describe  how  it  works  upon  the  government  of  the 
nation  and  the  States^  it  may  be  proper  to  consider  briefly  how 
it  is  formed,  and  what  is  the  nature  of  the  influence  which  it 
everywhere  exercises  upon  government. 

What  do  we  mean  by  public  opinion?  The  difliculties 
which  occur  in  discussing  its  action  mostly  arise  from  con- 
founding opinion  itself  with  the  organs  whence  people  try  to 
gather  it,  and  from  using  the  term,  sometimes  to  denote  every- 
body's views, — tliat  is,  the  aggregate  of  all  that  is  thought  and 
said  on  a  subject, — sometimes  merely  the  views  of  the  ma- 
jority, the  particular  type  of  thought  and  speech  which  pre- 
vails over  other  types. 

The  simplest  form  in  which  public  opinion  presents  itself  is 
when  a  sentiment  spontaneously  rises  in  the  mind  and  flows 
from  the  lips  of  the  average  man  upon  his  seeing  or  hearing 
something  done  or  said.  Homer  presents  this  with  his  usual 
vivid  directness  in  the  line  which  frequently  recurs  in  the 
Iliad  when  the  effect  produced  by  a  speech  or  event  is  to  be 
conveyed:  ''And  thus  any  one  was  saying  as  he  looked  at  his 
neighbour.'^  This  phrase  describes  what  may  be  called  the 
rudimentary  stage  of  opinion.  It  is  the  prevalent  impression 
of  the  moment.  It  is  what  any  man  (not  every  man)  says, 
Le.  it  is  the  natural  and  the  general  thought  or  wish  which 
an  occurrence  evokes.  But  before  opinion  begins  to  tell  upon 
government,  it  has  to  go  through  several  oiher  stages.    These 
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stages  are  various  in  different  ages  and  conntries.  I«t  us  try 
to  note  what  they  are  in  England  or  America  at  the  present 
time^  and  how  each  stage  grows  out  of  the  other. 

A  business  man  reads  in  his  newspaper  at  breakfast  the 
events  of  the  preceding  day.  He  reads  that  Prince  Bismarck 
has  announced  a  policy  of  protection  for  German  industry,  or 
that  Mr.  Henry  George  has  been  nominated  for  the  mayoralty 
of  New  York.  These  statements  arouse  in  his  mind  senti- 
ments of  approval  or  disapproval,  which  may  be  strong  or 
weak  according  to  his  previous  predilection  for  or  against  pro- 
tection or  Mr.  Henry  George,  and  of  course  according  to  his 
personal  interest  in  the  matter.  They  rouse  also  an  expec- 
tation of  certain  consequences  likely  to  follow.  Neither  the 
sentim^it  nor  the  expectation  is  based  on  processes  of  con- 
scious reasoning — our  business  man  has  not  time  to  reason  at 
breakfast — they  are  merely  impressions  formed  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment  He  turns  to  the  leading  article  in  the  newspa- 
per, and  his  sentiments  and  expectations  are  confirmed  or 
weakened  according  as  he  finds  that  they  are  or  are  not  shared 
by  the  newspaper  writer.  He  goes  down  to  his  office  in  the 
train,  talks  tiiere  to  two  or  three  acquaintances,  and  perceives 
that  they  agree  or  do  not  agree  with  his  own  still  faint  im- 
pressions. In  his  counting-house  he  finds  his  partner  and  a 
bundle  of  other  newspapers  which  he  glances  at;  their  words 
further  affect  him,  and  thus  by  the  end  of  the  day  his  mind 
is  beginning  to  settle  down  into  a  definite  view,  which  ap- 
proves or  condemns  Prince  Bismarck^s  declaration  or  the  nom- 
ination of  Mr.  George.  Meanwhile  a  similar  process  has  been 
going  on  in  the  minds  of  others,  and  particularly  of  the  jour- 
nalists, wliose  business  it  is  to  discover  what  people  are  think- 
ing. The  evening  paper  has  collected  the  opinions  of  the 
morning  papers,  and  is  rather  more  positive  in  its  forecast  of 
results.  Next  morning  the  leading  party  journals  have  arti- 
cles still  more  definite  and  positive  in  approval  or  condemna- 
tion and  in  prediction  of  consequences  to  follow;  and  the  opin- 
ion of  ordinary  minds,  which  in  most  of  such  minds  has  been 
hitherto  fiuid  and  undetermined,  has  begun  to  crystallize  into 
a  solid  mass.    This  is  the  second  stage.    Then  debate  and  con- 
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troversy  begin.  The  men  and  the  newspapers  who  approve 
Mr.  George's  nomination  argue  with  those  who  do  not;  they 
find  out  who  are  friends  and  who  opponents.  The  efifect  of 
controversy  is  to  drive  the  partisans  on  either  side  from  some 
of  their  arguments^  which  are  shown  to  be  weak ;  to  confirm 
them  in  .others^  which  they  think  strong;  and  to  make  them 
take  np  a  definite  position  on  one  side.  This  is  the  third  stage. 
The  fourth  is  reached  when  action  becomes  necessary.  When 
a  citizen  has  to  give  a  vote^  he  votes  as  a  member  of  a  party ; 
his  party  prepossessions  and  party  allegiance  lay  hold  on  him, 
and  generally  stifie  any  individual  doubts  or  repulsions  he  may 
feel.  Bringing  men  up  to  the  polls  is  like  passing  a  steam 
roller  ov^r  stones  newly  laid  on  a  road:  the  angularities  are 
pressed  down,  and  an  appearance  of  smooth  and  even  uni* 
formity  is  given  which  did  not  exist  before.  When  a  man 
has  voted,  he  is  committed :  he  has  thereafter  an  interest  in 
backing  the  view  which  he  has  sought  to  make  prevail.  More- 
over, opinion,  which  may  have  been  manifold  till  the  polling,  is 
thereafter  generally  two-fold  only.  There  is  a  view  which 
has  triumphed  and  a  view  which  has  been  vanquished. 

In  examining  the  process  by  which  opinion  is  formed,  we 
cannot  fail  to  note  how  small  a  part  of  flie  view  which  the 
average  man  entertains  when  he  goes  to  vote  is  really  of  his 
own  making.  His  original  impression  was  faint  and  perhaps 
shapeless:  its  present  definiteness  and  strength  are  mainly 
due  to  what  he  has  heard  and  read.  He  has  been  told  what  to 
think,  and  why  to  think  it.  Arguments  have  b6en  supplied  to 
him  from  without,  and  controversy  has  imbedded  them  in  his 
mind.  Although  he  supposes  his  view  to  be  his  own,  he  holds 
it  rather  because  his  acquaintances,  his  newspapers,  his  ^arty 
leaders  all  hold  it.  His  acquaintances  do  the  like.  Each  man 
believes  and  repeats  certain  phj ases,  because  hp  thinks  that 
everybody  else  on  his  own  side  believes  them,  and  of  what  each 
believes  only  a  small  part  is  his  own  original  impression,  the 
far  larger  part  being  the  result  of  the  commingling  and  mu- 
tual action  and  reaction  of  the  impressions  of  a  multitude  of 
individuals,  in  which  the  element  of  pure  personal  conviction, 
based  on  individual  thinking,  is  but  small. 
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Every  one  is  of  course  predisposed  to  see  things  in  some  ^ 
one  particular  light  by  his  previous  education,  habits  of  mind, 
accepted  dogmas,  religious  or  social  afiSnities,  notions  of  his 
own  personal  interest.  No  event,  no  speech  or  article,  ever 
falls  upon  a  perfectly  virgin  soil :  the  reader  or  listener  is  al- 
ways more  or  less  biassed  already.  When  some  important 
event  happens,  which  calls  for  the  formation  of  a  view,  these 
pre-existing  habits,  dogmas,  affinities,  help  to  determine  the 
impression  which  each  man  experiences,  and  so  far  are  factors 
in  the  view  he  forms..  But  they  operate  chiefly  in  determining 
the  first  impression,  and  they  operate  over  many  minds  at 
once.  They  do  not  produce  variety  and  independence :  they 
are  soon  overlaid  by  the  influences  which  each  man  derives 
from  his  fellows,  from  his  leaders,  from  the  press. 

Orthodox  democratic  theory  assumes  that  every  citizen  has, 
or  ought  to  have,  thought  out  for  himself  certain  opinions, 
i.e.  ought  to  have  a  definite  view,  defensible  by  arguments,  of 
what  the  country  needs,  of  what  principles  ought  to  be  applied 
in  governing  it,  of  the  men  to  whose  hands  the  govemm^t 
ought  to  be  entrusted.  There  are  persons  who  talk,  though 
certainly  very  few  who  apt,  as  if  they  believed  this  theory, 
which  may  be  compared  to  the  theory  of  some  ultra-Protestants 
that  every  good  Christian  has  or  ought  to  have,  by  the  strength 
of  his  own  reason,  worked  out  for  himself  from  the  Bible  a 
system  of  theology.  But  one  need  only  try  the  experiment  of 
talking  to  that  representative  of  public  opinion  whom  the 
Americans  call  ^^the  man  in  the  cars,''  to  realize  how  uniform 
opinion  is  among  all  classes  of  people,  how  little  there  is  of 
that  individu^ity  in  the  ideas  of  each  individual  which  they 
would  have  if  he  had  formed. them  for  himself,  how  little 
solidity  and  substance  there  is  in  the  political  or  social  ideas 
of  nineteen  persons  out  of  every  twenty.  These  ideas,  when 
examined,  mostly  resolve  themselves  into  two  or  three  preju- 
dices and  aversions,  two  or  three  prepossessions  for  a  particu- 
lar leader  or  section  of  a  party,  two  or  three  phrases  or  catch- 
words suggesting  or  embodying  arguments  which  the  man 
who  repeats  them  has  not  analysed.  It  is  not  that  these  nine- 
teen-twentiethg  are  incapable  of  appreciating  good  argumentSi 
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(a  aie  unwilling  to  receive  them.  On  the  contrary,  and  this  is 
especially  true  of  the  working  classes,  an  audience  is  usually 
pleased  when  solid  arguments  are  addressed  to  it,  and  men 
read  with  most  relish  the  articles  or  leaflets,  supposing  them 
to  be  smartly  written,  which  contain  the  most  carefully  sifted 
facts  and  the  most  exact  thought.  But  to  the  great  mass  of 
mankind  in  all  places,  public  questions  come  ia  the  third  or 
fourth  rank  among  the  interests  of  life,  and  obtaia  less  than 
a  third  or  fourth  of  the  leisure  available  for  thinking.  It  is 
therefore  rather  sentiment  than  thought^  that  the  mass  can 
contribute;  and  the  soundness  and  elevation  of  their  senti- 
ment will  have  more  to  do  with  their  taking  their  stand  on 
the  side  of  justice,  honour,  and  peace,  than  any  reasoning  they 
can  apply  to  the  sifting  of  the  multifarious  facts  thrown  be* 
fore  them,  and  to  the  drawing  of  the  legitimate  inferences 
therefrom. 

It  may  be  suggested  that  this  analysis,  if  true  of  the  unedu- 
cated, is  not  true  of  the  educated  classes.  It  is  less  true  of  that 
small  class  which  in  Europe  specially  occupies  itself  with  poli- 
tics; which,  whether  it  reasons  well  or  ill,  does  no  doubt  rea- 
son. But  it  is  substantially  no  less  applicable  to  the  commer- 
cial and  professional  classes  than  to  the  working  classes;  for 
in  the  former,  as  well  as  in  the  latter,  one  finds  few  persons 
who  take  the  pains,  or  have  the  leisure,  or  indeed  possess  the 
knowledge,  to  enable  them  to  form  an  independent  judgment. 
The  chief  difference  between  the  so-called  upper  (including 
the  wealthy  part  of  the  commercial  classes)  and  humbler 
strata  of  society  is  that  the  former  are  less  influenced  by  sen- 
timent and  possibly  more  influenced  by  notions,  often  erro- 
neous, of  their  own  interest.  Having  something  to.  lose,  they 
are  more  apt  to  imagine  dangers  to  their  property  or  their 
class  ascendency.  Moving  in  a  more  artificial  society,  their 
sympathies  are  less  readily  excited,  and  they  more  frequently 

H)t  course  the  sentiment  is  grounded  on  some  very  simple  processes 
of  reasoning,  and  it  might  be  more  exact  to  bbj  that  their  sentiment 
arises  on  few  and  broad  considerations,  the  case  presenting  itself  to 
them  apart  from  those  complications  by  which  an  Instructed  man  ia 
beset 
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indulge  the  tendency  to  cynicism  natural  to  those  who  lead  a 
life  full  of  unreality  and  conventionalisms. 

The  apparent  paradox  that  where  the  humbler  classes  have 
differed  in  opinion  from  the  higher^  they  have  often  been 
proved  by  the  event  to  have  been  right  and  their  so-called 
betters  wrong  (a  fact  sufficiently  illustrated  by  the  experience 
of  many  European  countries  during  the  last  half-century')^ 
may  perhaps  be  explained  by  considering  that  the  historical 
and  scientific  data  on  which  tiie  solution  of  a  difficult  political 
problem  depends  are  really  just  as  little  known  to  the  wealthy 
as  to  the  poor.  Ordinary  education^  even  the  sort  of  education 
which  is  represented  by  a  university  degree,  does  not  fit  a  man 
to  handle  these  questions,  and  it  sometimes  fills  him  with  a 
vain  conceit  of  his  own  competence  which  closes  his  mind  to 
argument  and  to  the  accumulating  evidence  of  facts.  Educa- 
tion ought,  no  doubt,  to  enlighten  a  man;  but  the  educated 
classes,  speaking  generally,  are  the  property-holding  classes, 
and  the  possession  of  property  does  more  to  make  a  man  timid 
than  education  does  to  make  him  hopeful.  He  is  apt  to  under- 
rate the  power  as  well  as  the  wortii  of  sentiment;  he  over- 
values the  restraints  which  existing  institutions  impose;  he 
has  a  faint  appreciation  of  the  curative  power  of  freedom,  and 
of  the  tendency  which  brings  things  right  when  men  have  been 

*It  may  be  said  that  this  has  been  so  because  the  movementa  of  the 
last  half-century  have  been  mostly  moyements  in  a  democratic  direc- 
tion, breaking  down  the  power  and  privilege  which  the  upper  classes 
previously  enjoyed;  that  it  was  therefore  natural  that  the  humbler 
classes  should  Join  in  them;  and  that  no  presumption  Is  thereby  raised 
in  favour  of  the  Judgment  of  the  less-educated  classes  when  questions 
emerge  which  are  not  questions  between  privilege  and  equality.  I  ad- 
mit the  force  of  the  observation,  yet  there  are  cases  which  it  does  not 
seem  to  meet.  Although  there  was  a  respectable  minority  of  the  edu- 
cated classes  in  England  who  sympathized  with  the  national  movement 
in  Italy,  there  was  a  far  larger  proportion  of  the  working  classes  who 
did  so.  During  the  American  Civil  War  the  working  class  of  England 
stood  for  the  North,  a  majority  of  the  so-called  educated  class  for  the 
South.  And  the  abolitionist  movement  in  America  itself  was  stronger 
among  the  less- educated  than  In  the  best-educated  classes.  In  the  two 
former  cases  the  love  of  freedom  which  the  humbler  classes  had  been 
led,  by  their  position  in  their  own  country,  to  form  may  no  doubt  be 
thought  to  have  attracted  them  to  the  cause  which  seemed  to  be  that  of 
freedom  or  of  human  rights  in  another  country;  still  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  they  had  no  personal  interest  in  these  foreign  causes— 
their  sympathy  with  freedom  was  unselfish.  Indeed,  in  the  case  of  the 
American  Civil  War  the  English  work-people  had  some  interest  th« 
Other  way. 
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left  to  their  own  devices^  and  have  learnt  from  failure  how  to 
attain  success.  In  the  less-educated  man  a  certain  simplicity 
and  openness  of  mind  go  some  way  to  compensate  for  the  lack 
of  knowledge.  He  is  more  apt  to  be  influenced  by  the  author- 
ity of  leaders;  but  as^  at  least  in  England  and  America^  he  is 
generally  ahrewd  enough  to  discern  between  a  great  man  and 
a  demagogue^  this  is  more  a  gain  than  a  loss. 

While  suggesting  these  as  explanations  of  the  paradox^  I  ad- 
mit that  it  remains  a  paradox.  But  the  paradox  is  not  in  the 
statement,  but  in  the  facts.  Nearly  all  great  political  and 
social  causes  have  made  their  way  first  among  the  middle  or 
humbler  classes.  The  original  impulse  which  has  set  the 
cause  in  motion,  the  inspiring  ideas  that  have  drawn  men  to 
it,  have  no  doubt  come  from  lofty  and  piercing  minds,  and 
minds  generally  belonging  to  the  cultivated  class.  But  the 
principles  and  precepts  these  minds  have  delivered  have  waxed 
strong  because  the  masses  have  received  them  gladly,  while 
the  wealthiest  or  so-called  educated  classes  have  frowned  on  or 
persecuted  them.  The  most  striking  instance  of  all  is  to  be 
found  in  the  early  history  of  Christianity. 

The  analysis,  however,  which  I  have  sought  to  give  of  opin- 
ion applies 'only  to  the  nineteen  men  out  of  twenty,  and  not  to 
the  twentieth.  It  applies  to  what  may  be  called  passive  opin- 
ion— the  opinion  of  those  who  have  no  special  interest  in  poli- 
tics, or  concern  with  them  beyond  that  of  voting,  of  those 
who  receive  or  propagate,  but  do  not  originate,  views  on  public 
matters.  Or,  to  put  the  same  thing  in  different  words,  we  have 
been  considering  how  public  opinion  grows  and  spreads,  as  it 
were,  spontaneously  and  naturally.  But  opinion  does  not 
merdy  grow;  it  is  also  made.  There  is  not  merely  the  passive 
class  of  persons;  there  is  the  active  class,  who  occupy  them- 
selves primarily  with  public  affairs,  who  aspire  to  create  and 
lead  opinion.  The  processes  which  these  guides  follow  are 
too  well  known  to  need  description.  There  are,  however,  one 
or  two  points  which  must  be  noted,  in  order  to  appreciate  the 
reflex  acticm  of  the  passive  upon  the  active  class. 

The  man  who  tries  to  lead  public  opinion,  be  he  statesman, 
joomalist^  or  lecturer,  finds  in  himself,  when  he  has  to  form 
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a  judgment  upon  any  current  event,  a  larger  measure  of  indi- 
vidual prepossession,  and  of  what  may  be  called  political  the- 
ory and  doctrine,  than  belongs  to  &e  average  citizen.  His* 
view  is  therefore  likely  to  have  more  individuality,  as  well- as 
more  intellectual  value.  On  the  other  hand;  he  has  also  a 
stronger  motive  than  the  average  citizen  for  keeping  in  agree- 
ment with  his  friends  and  his  party,  because  if  he  stands  aloof 
and  advocates  a  view  of  his  own,  he  may  lose  his  influence  and 
his  position.  He  has  a  past,  and  is  prevented,  by  the  fear  of 
seeming  inconsistent,  from  departing  from  what  he  has  previ- 
ously said.  He  has  ii  future,  and  dreads  to  injure  it  by  sever- 
ing himself  ever  so  Kttie^from  his  party.  He  is  accordingly 
driven  to  make  the  same  sort  of  compromise  between  his  indi- 
vidual tendencies  and  the  general  tendency  which  the  average 
citizen  makes.  But  he  makes  it  more  consciously,  realizing 
far  more  distinctly  the  difference  between  what  he  would 
think,  say,  and  do,  if  left  to  himself,  and  what  he  says  and 
does  as  a  politician,  who  can  be  useful  and  prosperous  only  as 
a  member  of  a  body  of  persons  acting  together  and  professing 
to  think  alike. 

Accordingly,  though  the  largest  part  of  the  work  of  form- 
ing opinion  is  done  by  these  men — whom  I  do  not  call  pro- 
fessional politicians,  because  in  Europe  many  of  them  are  not 
solely  occupied  with  politics,  while  in  America  the  name  of 
professionals  must  be  reserved  for  another  class, — ^we  must 
not  forget  the  reaction  constantly  exercised  upon  them  by  the 
passive  majority.  Sometimes  a  leading  statesman  or  journal- 
ist takes  a  line  to  which  he  finds  that  the  mass  of  those  who 
usually  agree  with  him  are  not  responsive.  He  perceives  that 
they  will  not  follow  him,  and  that  he  must  choose  between 
isolation  and  a  modification  of  his  own  views.  A  statesman 
may  sometimes  venture  on  the  former  course,  and  in  very  rare 
cases  succeed  in  imposing  his  own  will  and  judgment  on  his 
party.  A  journalist,  however,  is  almost  invariably  obliged  to 
hark  back  if  he  has  inadvertently  taken  up  a  position  disagree- 
able to  his  clientele,  because  the  proprietors  of  the  paper  have 
their  circulation  to  consider.  To  avoid  so  disagreeable  a  choice 
a  statesman  or  a  journalist  is  usually  on  the  alert  to  sound  the 
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general  opimon  before  he  commits  himself  on  a  new  issue. 
He  tries  to  feel  the  pulse  of  the  mass  of  average  citizens ;  and 
as  the  mass^  on  the  other  hand^  look  to  him  for  initiative^  this 
is  a  delicate  process.  In  European  coimtries  it  is  generally  the 
view  of  the  leaders  which  prevails^  but  it  is  modified  by  the 
reception  which  the  mass  give  it;  it  becomes  accentuated  in 
the  points  which  they  appreciate;  whUe  those  parts  of  it^  or 
those  ways  of  stating  it,  which  have  failed  to  find  popular  fa- 
vour, fall  back  into  the  shade. 

This  mutual  action  and  reaction  of  the  makers  or  leaders 
of  opinion  upon  the  mass,  and  of  the  mass  upon  them,  is  the 
most  curious  part  of  the  whole  process  by  which  opinion  is 
produced.  It  is  also  that  paxt-ia-which  there  is  the  greatest 
difference  between  one  free  country  and  another.  In  some 
countries  the  leaders  count  for,  say,  three-fourths  of  the 
product,  and  the  mass  for  one-fourth  only.  In  others  we  may 
find  these  proportions  reversed.  In  some  countries  the  mass 
of  the  voters  are  not  only  markedly  inferior  in  education  to  the 
few  who  lead,  but  are  more  modest,  more  disposed  to  look  up 
to  their  betters.  In  others  the  difference  of  intellectual  levd 
between  those  who  busy  themselves  with  politics  and  the  aver- 
age voter  is  far  smaller.  Perhaps  the  leader  is  not  so  well  in- 
structed a  man  as  in  the  countries  first  referred  to;  perhaps 
the  average  voter  is  better  instructed  and  more  self-confident. 
Where  both  of  these  phenomena  coincide,  so  that  the  difference 
of  level  is  inconsiderable,  public  opinion  will  evidently  be  a 
different  thing  from  what  it  is  in  countries  where,  though  the 
Constitution  has  become  democratic,  the  habits  of  the  nation 
are  still  aristocratic.  This  is  the  difference  between  America 
and  England. 


CHAPTER  LXXVII 

GOVERNMENT  BY  PUBUG  OPINION 

We  talk  of  public  opinion  as  a  new  force  in  the  world, 
conspicuous  only  since  governments  began  to  be  popular. 
Statesmen,  even  in  the  last  generation,  looked  on  it  with  some 
distrust  or  dislike.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  for  instance,  in  a  letter 
written  in  1820,  speaks  with  the  air  of  a  discoverer,  of  "that 
great  compound  of  folly,  weakness,  prejudice,  wrong  feeling, 
right  feeling,  obstinacy,  and  newspaper  paragraphs,  which  is 
called  public  opinion.** 

Yet  opinion  has  really  been  the  chief  and  ultimate  power  in 
nearly  dl  nations  at  nearly  all  times.  I  do  not  mean  merely 
the  opinion  of  the  class  to  which  the  rulers  belong.  Obviously 
the  small  oligarchy  of  Venice  was  influenced  by  the  opinion  of 
the  Venetian  nobility,  as  the  absolute  Czar  is  influenced  now 
by  the  opinion  of  his  court  and  his  army.  I  mean  the  opinion, 
imspoken,  imconscious,  but  not  the  less  real  and  potent,  of 
the  masses  of  the  people.  [tJovemments  have  always  rested 
and,  special  cases  apart,  must  rest,  if  not  on  the  affection,  then 
on  the  reverence  or  awe,  if  not  on  the  active  approval,  then  on 
the  silent  acquiescence  of  the  numerical  ma]orit]^1  It  is  only 
by  rare  exception  that  a  monarch  or  an  oligarchy  has  main- 
tained authority  against  the  will  of  the  people.  The  despotisms . 
of  the  East,  although  they  usually  began  in  conquest,  did  not 
stand  by  military  force  but  by  popular  assent.  So  did  the 
feudal  kingdoms  of  mediaeval  Europe.  So  do  the  despotisms 
of  the  Sultan  (so  far,  at  least,  as  regards  his  Mussulman  sub- 
jects), of  the  Shah,  and  of  the  Chinese  Emperor  at  this  mo- 
ment   The  cases  to  the  contrary  are  chiefly  those  of  military 
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tyraimies^  such  as  existed  in  many  of  the  Greek  cities  of  an- 
tiquity^ and  in  some  of  the  Italian  cities  of  the  Renaissance, 
and  snch  as  exist  now  in  the  so-called  republics  of  Central  and 
Sonth  America.  That  even  the  Roman  Empire,  that  eldest 
child  of  war  and  conquest,  did  not  rest  on  force  but  on  the  con- 
sent and  good-will  of  its  subjects  is  shown  by  the  smallness  of 
its  standing  armies,  nearly  the  whole  of  which  were  employed 
against  frontier  enemies,  because  there  was  rarely  any  internal 
revolt  or  disturbance  to  be  feared.  Belief  in  authority,  and 
the  love  of  established  order,  are  among  the  strongest  forces 
in  human  nature,  and  therefore  in  politics.  The  first  supports 
governments  de  jure,  &e  latter  governments  de  facto.  They 
combine  to  support  a  government  which  is  de  jure  as  well  as 
de  facto.  Where  the  subjects  are  displeased,  their  discontent 
may  appear  perhaps  in  the  epigrams  which  tempered  the  des- 
potism of  Louis  XV.  in  France,  perhaps  in  the  sympathy  given 
to  bandits  like  Robin  Hood,  perhaps  in  occasional  insurrec- 
tions like  those  of  Constantinople  under  the  Eastern  Emperora. 
Of  course,  where  there  is  no  habit  of  combination  to  resist, 
discontent  may  remain  for  some  time  without  this  third  means 
of  expressing  itself.  But,  even  when  the  occupant  of  the 
throne  is  unpopular,  the  throne  as  an  institution  is  in  no 
danger  so  long  as  it  can  command  the  respect  of  the  multitude 
and  show  itself  equal  to  its  duties. 

In  the  earlier  or  simpler  forms  of  political  society  public 
opinion  is  passive.  It  acquiesces  in,  rather  than  supports,  the 
authority  which  exists,  whatever  its  faults,  because  it  knows  of 
nothing  better,  because  it  sees  no  way  to  improvement,  proba- 
bly also  because  it  is  overawed  by  some  kind  of  religious  sanc- 
tion. Human  nature  must  have  something  to  reverence,  and 
the  sovereign,  because  remote  and  potent  and  surrounded  by 
pomp  and  splendour,  seems  to  it  mysterious  and  half  divine. 
Worse  administrations  than  those  of  Asiatic  Turkey  and  Per- 
sia at  this  moment  can  hardly  be  imagined,  yet  the  Moham- 
medan population  show  no  signs  of  disaffection.  The  subjects 
of  Darius  and  the  subjects  of  Theebaw  obeyed  as  a  matter  of 
course.  They  did  not  ask  why  they  obeyed,  for  the  habit  of 
obedience  was  sufiBcient.    They  could,  however,  if  disaffected, 
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have  at  any  moment  overturned  the  throne,  which  had  only, 
in  both  cases,  an  insignificant  force  of  guards  to  protect  it. 
During  long  ages  the  human  mind  did  not  ask  itself — in  many 
parts  of  the  world  does  not  even  now  ask  itself — questions 
which  seem  to  us  the  most  obvious.  Custom,  as  Pindar  said, 
is  king  over  all  mortals  and  immortals,  and  custom  prescribed 
obedience.  When  in  any  society  opinion  becomes  self-con- 
scious, when  it  begins  to  realize  its  force  and  question  the 
rights  of  its  rulers,  that  society  is  already  progressing,  and 
soon  finds  means  of  organizing  resistance  and  compelling  re- 
form, y^^ 

The  difference  therefore  between  despotically-governed  and 
free  countries  does  not  consist  in  the  fact  that  the  latter  are 
ruled  by  opinion  and  the  former  by  force,  for  both  are  gen- 
erally ruled  by  opinion.  It  consists  rather  in  this,  that  in  the 
former  the  people  instinctively  obey  a  power  which  they  do  not 
know  to  be  really  of  their  own  creation,  and  to  stand  by  their 
own  permission ;  whereas  in  the  latter  the  people  feel  their  su- 
premacy, and  consciously  treat  their  rulers  as  their  agents, 
while  the  rulers  obey  a  power  which  they  admit  to  have  made 
and  to  be  able  to  unmake  them — ^the  popular  will.  In  both 
cases  force  is  seldom  necessary,  or  is  needed  only  against  small 
groups,  because  the  habit  of  obedience  replaces  it.  Conflicts 
and  revolutions  belong  to  the  intermediate  stage,  when  the 
people  are  awakening  to  the  sense  that  they  are  truly  the  su- 
preme power  in  the  state,  but  when  the  rulers  have  not  yet 
become  aware  that  their  authority  is  merely  delegated.  When 
superstition  and  the  habit  of  submission  have  vanished  from 
the  whilom  subjects,  when  the  rulers,  recognizing  that  they 
are  no  more  tlian  agents  for  the  citizens,  have  in  turn  formed 
the  habit  of  obedience,  public  opinion  has  become  the  active 
and  controlling  director  of  a  business  in  which  it  was  before 
the  sleeping  and  generally  forgotten  partner.  But  even  when 
this  stage  has  been  reached,  as  has  now  happened  in  most  civ- 
ilized states,  there  are  differences  in  the  degree  and  mode  in 
and  by  which  public  opinion  asserts  itself.  In  some  countries 
the  habit  of  obeying  rulers  and  oflScials  is  so  strong  that  the 
people,  once  they  have  chosen  the  legislature  or  executive  head 
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by  whom  the  oiScials  are  appointed^  allow  these  officials  almost 
as  wide  a  range  of  authority  as  in  the  old  days  of  despotism. 
Such  people  have  a  profound  respect  for  government  as  gov- 
emmtot^  and  a  reluctance,  due  either  to  theory  or  to  mere 
laziness,  perhaps  to  both,  to  interfere  with  its  action.  They 
say,  "That  is  a  matter  for  the  Administration ;  we  have  noth* 
ing  to  do  with  it;^'  and  stand  as  much  aside  or  submit  as 
humbly  as  if  the  government  did  not  spring  from  their  own 
will.  Perhaps  they  practically  leave  themselves,  like  the  Ger- 
mans, in  the  hands  of  a  venerated  monarch  and  a  forceful 
minister,  giving  these  rulers  a  free  hand  so  long  as  their  policy] 
moves  in  accord  with  the  general  sentiment  of  the  nation,  and 
maintains  its  glory.  Perhaps  while  frequently  changing  their 
ministries,  they  nevertheless  yield  to  each  ministry,  and  to  its 
executive  subordinates  all  over  the  country,  an  authority  great 
while  it  lasts,  and  largely  controlling  the  action  of  the  individ- 
ual citizen.  This  seems  to  be  still  true  of  France.  There  are 
other  countries  in  which,  though  the  sphere  of  government  is 
strictly  limited  by  law,  and  the  private  citizen  is  little  inclined 
to  bow  before  an  official,  the  habit  has  been  to  check  the  min- 
istry chiefly  through  the  legislature,  and  to  review  the  conduct 
of  both  ministry  and  legislature  only  at  long  intervals,  when 
an  election  of  tiie  legislature  takes  place.  This  was  the  case 
in  Britain  down  till  a  recent  period.^  Although  the  people 
ruled,  they  ruled  not  directly,  but  through  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, which  they  chose  only  once  in  five,  six,  or  seven  years, 
and  which  might,  at  any  given  moment,  represent  rather  the 
past  than  the  present  will  of  the  nation. 

I  make  these  observations  for  the  sake  of  indicating  another 
form  which  the  rule  of  the  people  may  assume.  We  have  dis- 
tinguished three  stages  in  the  evolution  of  opinion  from  its 
unconscious  and  passive  into  its  conscious  and  active  condi- 
tion. In  the  first  it  acquiesces  in  the  will  of  the  ruler  whom  it 
has  been  accustomed  to  obey.  In  the  second  conflicts  arise  be- 
tween the  ruling  person  or  class,  backed  by  those  Who  are  still 
disposed  to  obedience,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  more  inde^ 

'It  is  unnecessary  for  the  present  purpose,  and  would  involTe  a  long 
disression,  to  Inquire  how  far  this  is  still  the  case  in  Britain. 
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pendent  or  progressive  spirits  on  the  other;  and  these  conflicts 
are  decided  by  arms.  In  the  third  stage  the  whilom  ruler  has 
submitted,  and  disputes  are  referred  to  the  sovereign  multi- 
tude, whose  will  is  expressed  at  certain  intervals  upon  slips  of 
paper  deposited  in  boxes,  and  is  carried  out  by  the  minister  or 
legislature  to  whom  the  popular  mandate  is  entrusted.  A 
fourth  stage  would  be  reached  if  the  will  of  the  majority  of  the 
citizens  were  to  become  ascertainable  at  all  times,  and  without 
the  need  of  its  passing  through  a  body  of  representatives,  pos- 
sibly even  without  the  need  of  voting  machinery  at  all.  In 
such  a  state  of  things  the  sway  of  public  opinion  would  have 
become  more  complete,  because  more  continuous,  than  it  is  in 
European  coimtries,  which,  like  France,  Italy,  and  Britain, 
look  chiefly  to  parliaments  as  exponents  of  national  sentiment. 
The  authority  would  seem  to  remain  all  the  while  in  the  mass 
of  the  citizens.  Popular  government  would  have  been  pushed 
so  far  as  almost  to  dispense  with,  or  at  any  rate  to  anticipate, 
the  legal  modes  in  which  the  majority  speaks  its  will  at  the 
polling  booths;  and  this  informd  but  direct  control  of  the 
multitude  would  dwarf,  if  it  did  not  supersede,  the  importance 
of  those  formal  but  occasional  deliverances  made  at  the  elec- 
tions of  representatives.  To  such  a  condition  of  things  the 
phrase,  ^Tlule  of  public  opinion,"  might  be  most  properly  ap- 
plied, for  public  opinion  would  not  only  reign  but  govern. 

The  mechanical  difliculties,  as  one  may  call  them,  of  work- 
ing such  a  method  of  government  are  obvious.  How  is  the 
will  of  the  majority  to  be  ascertained  except  by  counting 
votes?  How,  without  the  greatest  inconvenience,  can  votes  be 
frequently  taken  on  all  the  chief  questions  that  arise?  No 
country  has  yet  surmounted  these  inconveniences,  though  little 
Switzerland  with  its  Referendum  has  faced  and  dealt  with 
some  of  them.  But  what  I  desire  to  point  out  is  that  even 
where  the  machinery  for  weighing  or  measuring  the  popular 
will  from  week  to  week  or  month  to  month  has  not  been,  and 
is  not  likely  to  be,  invented,  there  may  nevertheless  be  a  dispo- 
sition on  the  part  of  the  rulers,  whether  ministers  or  legisla- 
tors, to  act  as  if  it  existed ;  that  is  to  say,  to  look  incessantly 
for  manifestations  of  current  popular  opinion,  and  to  shape 
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their  course  in  accordance  with  their  reading  of  those  manif ee- 
tations.  Such  a  disposition  will  be  accompanied  by  a  constant 
oversight  of  public  affairs  by  the  mass  of  the  citizens,  and  by  a 
sense  on  their  part  that  they  are  the  true  governors,  and  that 
their  agents,  executive  and  legislative,  are  rather  servants  than 
agents.  Where  this  is  the  attitude  of  the  people  on  the  one 
hand  and  of  the  persons  who  do  the  actual  work  of  governing 
on  the  other,  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  there  exists  a  kind  of 
government  materially,  if  not  formally,  different  from  the 
representative  system  as  it  presented  itself  to  European  think- 
ers and  statesmen  of  the  last  generation.  And  it  is  to  this 
kind  of  government  that  democratic  nations  seem  to  be  tend- 
ing. 

The  state  of  things  here  indicated  will  be  illustrated  by 
what  I  have  to  say  in  tiie  following  chapters  regarding  opinion 
in  the  United  States.  Meanwhile  a  few  remarks  may  be  haz« 
arded  on  the  rule  of  public  opinion  in  general. 

The  excellence  of  popular  government  lies  not  so  much  in  its 
wisdom — for  it  is  as  apt  to  err  as  other  kinds  of  government — 
as  in  its  strength.  '  It  has  often  been  compared  to  a  pyramid, 
the  firmest  based  of  all  buildings.'  Nobody  can  be  blamed  for 
obeying  it.  There  is  no  appeal  from  its  decisions.  Once  the 
principle  that  the  will  of  the  majority,  honestly  ascertained, 
must  prevail,  has  soaked  into  the  mind  and  formed  the  habits 
of  a  nation,  that  nation  acquires  not  only  stability,  but  im- 
mense effective  force.  It  has  no  need  to  fear  discussion  and 
agitation.  It  can  bend  all  its  resources  to  the  accomplishment 
of  its  collective  ends,  llie  friction  that  exists  in  countries 
where  the  laws  or  institutions  handed  down  from  former  gen- 
erations are  incompatible  with  the  feelings  and  wishes  of  the 
people  has  disappeared.  A  key  has  been  found  that  will  unlock 
every  door. 

On  the  other  hand,  such  a  government  is  exposed  to  two 
dangers.  One,  the  smaller  one,  yet  sometimes  troublesome,  is 
the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  will  of  the  majority.  I  do 
not  mean  the  difficulty  of  getting  all  citizens  to  vote,  because  it 

ThlB  comparlaoii  Is  an  old  one:  It  is  referred  to  by  James  WUson  in 
tbe  Pennsylvania  Convention  of  1787.^Blllot's  Debatei,  IL  624. 
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muBt  be  taken  that  those  who  do  not  vote  leave  their  will  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  do^  but  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  by  any 
machinery  yet  devised  a  quite  honest  record  of  the  results  of 
voting.  Where  the  issues  are  weighty^  involving  immense  in- 
terests of  individual  men  or  groups  of  men,  the  danger  of 
bribery,  of  force,  and  still  more  of  fraud  in  taking  and  count- 
ing votes,  is  a  serious  one.  When  there  is  reason  to  think  that 
ballots  have  been  tampered  with,  the  value  of  the  system  ia 
gone ;  and  men  are  remitted  to  the  old  methods  of  settlhig  their 
differences. 

The  other  danger  is  that  minorities  may  not  sufficiently 
assert  themselves.  Where  a  majority  has  erred,  the  only  rem- 
edy against  the  prolongation  or  repetition  of  its  error  is  in  the 
continued  protests  and  agitation  of  the  minority,  an  agitation 
which  ought  to  be  peaceably  conducted,  carried  on  by  voice  and 
pen,  but  which  must  be  vehement  enough  to  rouse  the  people 
and  deliver  them  from  the  consequences  of  their  blunders.  But 
the  more  complete  the  sway  of  majorities  is,  so  much  the  less 
disposed  is  a  minority  to  maintain  the  contest.  It  loses  faith 
in  its  cause  and  in  itself,  and  allows  its  voice  to  be  silenced  by 
the  triumphant  cries  of  its  opponents.  How  are  men  to  ac- 
quiesce promptly  and  loyally  in  the  decision  of  a  majority,  and 
yet  to  go  on  arguing  against  it?  how  can  they  be  at  once  sub- 
missive and  aggressive  ?  That  conceit  of  his  own  goodness  and 
greatness  which  intoxicates  an  absolute  monarch  besets  a  sov- 
ereign people  also,  and  the  slavishness  with  which  his  ministers 
approach  an  Oriental  despot  may  reappear  in  the  politicians  of 
a  Western  democracy.  The  duty  tiierefore  of  a  patriotic 
statesman  in  a  country  where  public  opinion  rules,  would  seem 
to  be  rather  to  resist  and  correct  than  to  encourage  the  domi- 
nant sentiment.  He  will  not  be  content  with  trying  to  form 
and  mould  and  lead  it,  but  he  will  confront  it,  lecture  it,  re- 
mind it  that  it  is  fallible,  rouse  it  out  of  its  self-complacency. 
Unfortunately,  courage  and  independence  are  plants  which  a 
soil  impregnated  with  the  belief  in  the  wisdom  of  numbers  does 
not  tend  to  produce :  nor  is  there  any  art  known  to  statesmen 
whereby  their  growth  can  be  fostered. 

Experience  has,  however,  suggested  plans  for  lessening  the 
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^ionsw  incident  to  the  dominance  of  one  particular  set  of  opin- 
^  risks  One  plan  is  for  the  people  themselves  to  limit  their 
powers,  i,e.  to  surround  their  own  action  and  the  action  of 
their  agents  with  restrictions  of  time  and  method  which  com* 
pel  delay.  Another  is  for  them  so  to  parcel  out  functions 
among  many  agents  that  no  single  one  chosen  indiscreetly,  or 
obeying  his  mandate  overzealously,  can  do  much  mischief,  and 
that  out  of  the  multiplicity  of  agents  differences  of  view  may 
spring  which  will  catch  the  attention  of  the  citizens. 

The  temper  and  character  of  a  people  may  supply  more  val- 
uable safeguards.  The  country  which  has  worked  out  for  itself 
a  truly  free  government  must  have  done  so  in  virtue  of  the 
vigorous  individuality  of  its  children.  Such  an  individuality 
does  not  soon  yield  even  to  the  pressure  of  democratic  condi- 
tions. In  a  nation  with  a  keen  moral  sense  and  a  capacity  for 
strong  emotions,  opinion  based  on  a  love  of  what  is  deemed  just 
or  good  will  resist  the  multitude  when  bent  on  evU:  and  if 
there  be  a  great  variety  of  social  conditions,  of  modes  of  life, 
of  religious  beliefs,  these  will  prove  centres  of  resistance  to  a 
dominant  tendency,  like  rocks  standing  up  in  a  river,  at  which 
he  whom  the  current  sweeps  downwards  may  clutch.  In- 
stances might  be  cited  even  from  countries  where  the  majority 
has  had  every  source  of  strength  at  its  command — ^physical 
force,  tradition,  the  all  but  universal  persuasions  and  preju- 
.  dices  of  the  lower  as  well  as  of  the  higher  classes — in  which 
small  minorities  have  triumphed,  first  by  startling  and  then 
by  leavening  and  convincing  the  majority.  This  they  have 
done  in  virtue  of  that  intensity  of  belief  which  is  oftenest 
found  in  a  small  sect  or  gi*oup,  not  because  it  is  small,  but  be- 
cause if  its  belief  were  not  intcoise  it  would  not  venture  to  hold 
out  at  all  against  the  adverse  mass.  The  energy  of  each  indi- 
vidual in  the  minority  makes  it  in  the  long  run  a  match  for  a 
majority  huger  but  less  instinct  with  vitality.  In  a  free  coun- 
try more  especially,  ten  men  who  care  are  worth  a  hundred 
who  do  not. 

Such  natural  compensations  as  this  occur  in  the  physical  as 
well  as  in  the  spiritual  and  moral  world,  and  preserve  both. 
But  they  are  compensations  on  which  the  practical  statesman 
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cannot  safely  rely,  for  they  are  partial,  they  are  uncertain, 
and  they  probably  tend  to  diminish  with  the  progress  of 
democracy.  The  longer  public  opinion  has  ruled,  the  more 
absolute  is  the  authority  of  the  majority  likely  to  become,  the 
less  likely  are  energetic  minorities  to  arise,  the  more  are  poli- 
ticians likely  to  occupy  themselves,  not  in  forming  opinion, 
but  in  discovering  and  hastening  to  obey  it. 


CHAPTER  LXXVIII 

HOW  PUBLIC  OPINION  RULES  IN  AMERICA 

It  was  observed  in  last  chapter  that  the  phrase  '^government 
.by  public  opinion^'  is  most  specifically  applicable  to  a  system 
wherein  the  will  of  the  people  acts  directly  and  constantly 
upon  its  executive  and  legislative  agents.  A  government  may 
be  both  free,  and  good  without  being  subject  to  this  continuous 
and  immediate  control.  Still  this  is  the  goal  toward  which 
the  extension  of  the  suffrage^  the  more  rapid  diffusion  of  news^ 
and  the  practice  of  self-government  itself,  necessarily  lead  free 
nations;  and  it  may  even  be  said  that  one  of  their  chief  prob- 
lems is  to  devise  means  whereby  the  national  will  shall  be 
most  fully  expressed,  most  quickly  known,  most  unresistingly 
and  cheerfully  obeyed.  Delays  and  jerks  are  avoided,  friction 
and  consequent  waste  of  force  are  prevented,  when  the  nation 
itself  watdies  all  the  play  of  the  machinery  and  guides  its 
workmen  by  a  glance.  Toward  this  goal  the  Americans  have 
marched  with  steady  steps,  imconsciously  as  well  as  con- 
sciously.   No  other  people  now  stands  so  near  it 

Of  all  the  experiments  which  America  has  made,  this  is 
that  which  best  deserves  study,  for  her  solution  of  the  problem 
differs  from  all  previous  solutions,  and  she  has  shown  more 
boldness  in  tnisting  public  opinion,  in  recognizing  and  giving 
effect  to  it,  than  has  yet  been  shown  elsewhere.  Towering 
over  Presidents  and  State  governors,  over  Cougress  and  State 
legislatures,  over  conventions  and  the  vast  machinery  of  party, 
public  opinion  stands  out,  in  the  United  States,  as  the  great 
source  of  power,  the  master  of  servants  who  tremble  before  it. 

For  the  sake  of  making  clear  what  follows,  I  will  venture 
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to  recapitulate  what  was  said  in  an  earlier  chapter  as  to  the 
three  forms  which  govemment  has  taken  in  free  countries. 
First  came  primary  assemblies,  such  as  those  of  the  Qreek  re- 
publics of  antiquity,  or  those  of  the  early  Teutonic  tribes, 
which  have  survived  in  a  few  Swiss  cantons.  The  whole 
people  met,  debated  current  questions,  decided  them  by  its 
votes,  chose  those  who  were  to  carry  out  its  will.  Such  a 
system  of  direct  popular  govemment  is  possible  only  in  small 
communities,  and  in  this  day  of  large  states  has  become  a 
matter  rather  of  antiquarian  curiosity  than  of  practical  mo- 
ment. 

In  the  second  form,  power  belongs  to  representative  bodies. 
Parliaments  and  Chambers.  The  people  in  their  various  lofxl 
areas  elect  men,  supposed  to  be  their  wisest  or  most  influential, 
to  deliberate  for  them,  resolve  for  them,  choose  their  executive 
servants  for  them.  They  give  these  representative!  a  tolerably 
free  hand,  leaving  them  in  power  for  a  considerable  space  of 
time,  and  allowing  them  to  act  unchecked,  except  in  so  far  as 
custom,  or  possibly  some  fundamental  law,  limits  their  discre- 
tion. This  is  done  in  the  faith  that  the  Chamber  will  feel  its 
responsibility  and  act  for  the  best  interests  of  the  country, 
carrying  out  what  it  believes  to  be  the  wishes  of  the  majority, 
imless  it  should  be  convinced  that  in  some  particular  point 
it  knows  better  than  the  majority  what  the  interests  of  the 
country  require.  Such  a  system  has  long  prevailed  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  English  model  has  been  widely  imitated  on  the 
continent  of  Europe  and  in  the  British  colonies. 

The  third  is  something  between  the  other  two.  It  may  be 
regarded  either  as  an  attempt  to  apply  the  principle  of  primary 
assemblies  to  large  countries,  or  as  a  modification  of  the  repre- 
sentative system  in  the  direction  of  direct  popular  sovereignty. 
There  is  still  a  legislature,  but  it  is  elected  for  so  short  a  time 
and  checked  in  so  many  ways  that  much  of  its  power  and  dig* 
nity  has  departed.  Supremacy  is  not  with  it,  but  with  the  peo- 
ple, who  have  fixed  limits  beyond  whidh*  it  cannot  go,  and  who 
use  it  merely  as  a  piece  of  machinery  for  carrying  out  their 
wishes  and  settling  points  of  detail  for  them.  The  supremacy 
of  their  will  is  expressed  in  the  existence  of  a  Constitution 
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placed  above  the  legielature,  although  capable  of  alteration  by 
a  direct  popular  vote.  The  position  of  the  regres^iaiives  has 
been  altered.  They  are  conceived  of^  not  as  wise  and  strong 
men  chosen  to  govern,  but  as  delegates  under  jpecific  orders 
to  be  renewed  at  short  intervals. 

This  is  the  form  established  in  the  United  States.  Congress 
sits  for  two  years  only.  It  is  strictly  limited  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, which  is  a  fundamental  law  placed  out  of  its  reach,  and 
by  the  co-existence  of  the  State  governments,  which  the  Con- 
stitution protects.  It  has  (except  by  way  of  impeachment) 
no  control  over  the  Federal  executive,  whidi  is  directly  named 
by  and  responsible  to  the  people.  So  too  the  State  legislatures 
sit  for  short  periods,  do  not  appoint  the  State  executives,  are 
hedged  in  by  the  prohibitions  of  the  State  constitutions.  The 
people  frequently  legislate  directly  by  enacting  or  altering  a 
constitution.  The  principle  of  popular  sovereignty  could 
hardly  be  expressed  more  unmistakably.  Allowing  for  the 
differences  to  which  the  vast  size  of  the  country  gives  rise,  the 
mass  of  the  citizens  may  be  deemed  as  directly  the  supreme 
power  in  the  United  States  as  the  Assembly  was  at  Athens  or 
Syracuse.*  The  only  check  on  the  mass  is  that  which  they 
have  themselves  imposed,  and  which  the  ancient  democracies 
did  not  possess,  the  difficulty  of  changing  a  rigid  constitution. 
And  this  difficulty  is  serious  only  as  regards  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution. 

As  this  is  the  most  developed  form  of  popular  govemmeijt, 
80  is  it  also  the  form  which  most  naturally  produces  what  I 
have  called  government  by  public  opinion.  Popular  govern- 
ment may  be  said  to  exist  wherever  all  power  is  lodged  in  and 
issues  from  the 'people.  Government  by  public  opinion  exists 
where  the  wishes  and  views  of  the  people  prevail,  even  before 
ihey  have  been  conveyed  through  the  regular  law-appointed 
organs,  and  without  the  need  of  their  being  so  conveyed.  As 
in  a  limited  monarchy  the  king,  however  powerful,  must  act 
through  certain  officers  and  in  a  defined  legal  way,  whereas  in 

^Roine  is  a  eomewhat  peculiar  case,  because  she  left  far  more  power 
to  her  non- representative  Senate  and  to  her  magistrates  than  the 
Greek  democracies  did  to  their  Senate  or  oiBcials.  See  Chapter  XXV. 
In  Vol  I, 
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a  despotism  he  may  act  just  as  he  pleases^  and  his  initial 
written  on  a  scrap  of  paper  is  as  sure  of  obedience  as  his  full 
name  signed  to  a  parchment  authenticated  by  the  Great  Seal 
or  the  counter-signature  of  a  minister,  so  where  the  power  of 
the  people  is  absolute,  legislators  and  administrators  are  quick 
to  catch  its  wishes  in  whatever  way  they  may  he  indicated,  and 
do  not  care  to  wait  for  the  methods  which  the  law  prescribes. 
This  happens  in  America.  Opinion  rules  more  fully,  more 
directly,  than  under  the  second  of  the  systems  described  above. 
A  consideration  of  the  nature  of  the  State  governments  as 
of  the  National  government  will  show  that  legal  theory  as  well 
as  popular  self-confidence  gives  birth  to  this  rule  of  opinion. 
Supreme  power  resides  in  the  whole  mass  of  citizens.  They 
have  prescribed,  in  the  strict  terms  of  a  legal  document,  the 
form  of  government.  They  alone  have  the  right  4o  change  it, 
and  that  only  in  a  particular  way.  They  have  committed  only 
a  part  of  their  sovereignty  to  their  executive  and  legislative 
agents,  reserving  the  rest  to  themselves.  Hence  their  will,  or 
in  other  words,  public  opinion,  is  constantly  felt  by  these 
agents  to  be,  legally  as  well  as  practically,  the  controlling 
authority.  In  England,  Parliament  is  the  nation ;  not  merely 
by  a  legal  fiction,  but  because  the  nation  looks  to  Parliament 
only,  having  neither  reserved  any  authority  to  itself  nor  be- 
stowed any  elsewhere.  In  America,  Congress  is  not  the  nation, 
and  does  not  claim  to  be  so. 

^The  ordinary  functions  and  business  of  government,  the 
making  of  laws,  the  imposing  of  taxes,  the  interpretation  of 
laws  and  their  execution,  the  administration  of  justice,  the 
conduct  of  foreign  relations,  are  parcelled  out  among  a  number 
of  bodies  and  persons  whose  powers  are  so  carefully  balanced 
"and  touch  at  so  many  points  that  there  is  a  constant  risk  of 
conflicts,  even  of  deadlocks.  Some  of  the  difficulties  thence 
arising  are  dealt  with  by  the  Courts,  as  questions  of  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  Constitution.  But  in  many  cases  the  interven- 
tion of  the  coui*ts,  which  can  act  only  in  a  suit  between  parties, 
comes  too  late  to  deal  with  the  matter,  which  may  be  an  urgent 
one;  and  in  some  cases  there  is  nothing  for  the  courts  to  de- 
cide, because  each  of  the  conflicting  powers  is  within  its  legal 
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rigbi  The  Senate,  for  instance,  may  refuse  the  measures 
which  the  House  thinks  necessary.  The  President  may  veto 
bills  passed  by  both  Houses,  and  the  Houses  may  not  have  a 
two-thirds  majority  to  pass  them  over  his  veto.  Congress  may 
urge  the  President  to  adopt  a  certain  course  of  action,  and  the 
President  may  refuse.  The  President  may  propose  a  treaty 
to  the  Senate,  and  the  Senate  may  reject  it.  In  such  cases 
there  is  a  stoppage  of  governmental  action  which  may  involve 
loss  to  the  countr}'.^  The  master,  however,  is  at  hand  to  settle 
the  quarrels  of  his  servants.  If  the  question  be  a  grave  one, 
and  the  mind  of  the  country  clear  upon  it,  public  opinion 
throws  its  weight  into  one  or  other  scale,  and  its  weight  is 
decisive.  Should  opinion  be  nearly  balanced,  it  is  no  doubt 
difficult  to  ascertain,  till  the  next  election  arrives,  which  of 
many  discordant  cries  is  really  the  prevailing  voice.  This 
difficulty  must,  in  a  large  country,  where  frequent  plebiscites 
are  impossible,  be  endured,  and  it  may  be  well,  when  the  pre- 
ponderance of  opinion  is  not  great,  that  serious  decisions 
should  not  be  quickly  taken.  The  general  truth  remains  that  a 
system  of  government  by  checks  and  balances  specially  needs 
the  presence  of  an  arbiter  to  incline  the  scale  in  favour  of  one 
or  other  of  the  balanced  authorities,  and  that  public  opinion 
must  therefore  be  more  frequently  invoked  and  more  con- 
stantly active  in  America  than  in  other  countries. 

Those  who  invented  this  machinery  of  checks  and  balances 
were  anxious  not  so  much  to  develop  public  opinion  as  to  resist 
and  build  up  breakwaters  against  it.  No  men  were  less  revo- 
lutionary in  spirit  than  the  heroes  of  the  American  Bevolu- 
tion.  They  made  a  revolution  in  the  name  of  Magna  Charta 
and  the  Bill  of  Rights :  they  were  penetrated  by  a  sense  of  the 
dangers  incident  to  democracy.  As  an  able  American  writer 
says,  "the  prevalent  conception  of  popular  opinion  was  that  it 
was  aggressive,  revolutionary,  unreasoning,  passionate,  futile, 
and  a  breeder  of  mob  violence.*'    We  may  presently  inquire 

^Theoretically,  of  course,  a  deadlock  may  arise  between  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament  in  England,  but  in  practice  one  House  almost 
always  yields,  and  when  It  refuses,  there  Is  a  speedy  remedy  in  a 
general  election,  the  result  of  which  has  of  late  years  been  always 
accepted  by  the  House  of  Lords  as  conclusive. 
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whether  this  conception  has  been  verified.  ^  Meantime  be  it 
noted  that  the  efforts  made  in  1787  to  divide  authority  and, 
80  to  speak,  force  the  current  of  the  popular  will  into  many 
small  channels  instead  of  permitting  it  to  rush  down  one  broad 
bed,  have  really  tended  to  exalt  public  opinion  above  the 
regular  legally-appointed  organs  of  government.  Each  of 
these  organs  is  too  small  to  form  opinion,  too  narrow  to  express 
it,  too  weak  to  give  effect  to  it.  It  grows  up  not  in  Congress, 
not  in  State  legislatures,  not  in  those  great  conventions  which 
frame  platform^  and  choose  candidates,  but  at  large  among 
the  people.  It  is  expressed  in  voices  everywhere.  It  rules  as 
a  pervading  and  impalpable  power,  like  the  ether  which,  as 
physicists  say,  passes  through  all  things.  It  binds  all  the  parts 
of  the  complicated  system  together  and  gives  them  whatever 
unity  of  aim  and  action  they  possess. 

There  is  also  another  reason  why  the  opinion  of  the  whole 
nation  is  a  more  important  factor  in  the  government  of  the 
United  States  than  anywhere  in  Europe.  In  Europe  there  has 
always  been  a  governing  class,  a  set  of  persons  whom  birth,  or 
wealth,  or  education  has  raised  above  their  fellows,  and  to 
whom  has  been  left  the  making  of  public  opinion  together  with 
the  conduct  of  administration  and  the  occupancy  of  places  in 
the  legislature.  The  public  opinion  of  Germany,  Italy,  France 
and  England  has  been  substantially  the  opinion  of  the  class 
which  wears  black  coats  and  lives  in  good  houses,  though  in  the 
two  latter  countries  it  has  begun  of  late  years  to  be  affected 
by  the  opinion  of  the  classes  socially  lower.  Although  the 
members  of  the  English  Parliament  are  increasingly  con- 
trolled by  their  constituents,  still  the  influence  which  plays 
most  steadily  on  them  and  permeates  them  is  the  opinion  of 
a  class  or  classes  and  not  of  the  whole  nation.  The  class  to 
which  the  great  majority  of  members  of  both  Houses  belong 
(t.  e.  the  landowners  and  the  persons  occupied  in  professions 
and  in  the  higher  walks  of  commerce)  is  the  class  which  chiefly 
forms  and  expresses  what  is  called  public  opinion.  Even  in 
these  days  of  vigilant  and  exacting  constituencies  one  sees 
many  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  the  democratic  ro- 
bustness or  provincial  crudity  of  whose  ideas  melts  like  wax 
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under  the  influence  of  fashionable  dinner-parties  and  clnb 
smoking-rooms.  It  is  a  common  complaint  that  it  is  hard  for 
a  member  to  "keep  touch"  with  the  opinion  of  the  masses. 

In  the  United  States  public  opinion  is  the  opinion  of  the 
whole  nation,  with  little  distinction  of  social  classes.  The 
politicians,  including  the  members  of  Congress  and  of  State 
legislatures,  are,  perhaps  not  (as  Americans  sometimes  insin- 
uate) below,  yet  certainly  not  above  the  average  level  of  their 
constituents.  They  find  no  difficulty  in  keeping  touch  with 
outside  opinion,  Washington  or  Albany  may  corrupt  them, 
but  not  in  the  way  of  modifying  their  political  ideas.  They 
do  not  aspire  to  the  function  of  forming  opinion.  They  are 
like  the  Eastern  slave  who  says  "I  hear  and  obey.**  Nor  is 
there  any  one  class  or  set  of  men,  or  any  one  "social  layer,*' 
which  more  than  another  originates  ideas  and  builds  up  politi- 
cal doctrine  for  the  mass.  The  opinion  of  the  nation  is  the 
resultant  of  the  views,  not  of  a  number  of  classes,  but  of  a 
multitude  of  individuals,  diverse,  no  doubt,  from  one  another, 
but  for  the  purposes  of  politics  far  less  diverse  than  if  they 
were  members  of  groups  defined  by  social  rank  or  by  prop- 
erty. 

The  consequences  are  noteworthy.  One  is,  that  statesmen 
cannot,  as  in  Europe,  declare  any  sentiment  which  they  find 
telling  on  their  friends  or  their  opponents  in  politics  to  be 
confined  to  the  rich,  or  to  those  occupied  with  government, 
and  to  be  opposed  to  the  general  sentiment  of  the  people.  In 
America  you  cannot  appeal  from  the  classes  to  the  masses. 
What  the  employer  thinks,  his  workmen  think.*  What  the 
wholesale  merchant  feels,  the  retail  storekeeper  feels,  and  the 
poorer  customers  feel.  Divisions  of  opinion  are  vertical  and 
not  horizontal.  Obviously  this  makes  opinion  more  easily  as- 
certained, while  increasing  its  force  as  a  governing  power,  and 
gives  the  people,  that  is  to  say,  all  classes  in  the  community, 
a  clearer  and  stronger  consciousness  of  being  the  rulers  of 
their  coimtry  than  European  peoples  have.  Every  man  knows 
that  he  is  himself  a  part  of  the  government,  bound  by  duty  as 

'Of  course  I  do  not  include  questions  specially  relating  to  labour,  in 
which  there  may  be  a  direct  conflict  of  interest 
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well  as  by  self-interest  to  devote  part  of  his  time  and  thoughts 
to  it.  He  may  neglect  this  duty^  but  he  admits  it  to  be  a  duty. 
So  the  system  of  party  organizations  already  described  is  built 
upon  this  theory ;  and  as  this  system  is  more  recent^  and  is  the 
work  of  practical  politicians^  it  is  even  better  evidence  of  the 
general  acceptance  of  the  doctrine  than  are  the  provisions  of 
Constitutions.  Compare  European  countries^  or  compare  the 
other  states  of  the  New  World.  In  the  so-called  republics  of 
Central  and  South  America  a  small  section  of  the  inhabitants 
pursue  politics^  while  the  rest  follow  their  ordinary  avocations, 
indifferent  to  elections  and  pronunciamentos  and  revolutions. 
In  Germany,  and  in  the  German  and  Slavonic  parts  of  the 
Austro-Himgarian  monarchy,  people  think  of  the  government 
as  a  great  machine  which  will  go  on,  whether  they  put  their 
hand  to  or  not,  a  few  persons  working  it,  and  all  the  rest  pay- 
ing and  looking  on.  The  same  thing  is  largely  true  of  republi- 
can France,  and  of  semi-republican  Italy,  where  free  govern- 
ment is  still  a  novelty,  and  local  self-government  in  its  infancy. 
Even  in  England,  though  the  fifty-six  years  that  have  passed 
over  her  since  the  great  Kef orm  Act  have  brought  many  new 
ideas  with  them,  the  ordinary  voter  is  still  far  from  feeling, 
as  the  American  does,  that  the  government  is  his  own,  and  he 
individually  responsible  for  its  conduct. 
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How  does  this  vague  fluctuating  complex  thing  we 
public  opinion — omnipotent  yet  indeterminate,  a  sovereig 
whose  voice  every  one  listens,  yet  whose  words,  becaus 
speaks  with  as  many  tongues  as  the  waves  of  a  boisterous 
it  is  so  hard  to  catch — ^how  does  public  opinion  express  i 
in  America?  By  what  organs  is  it  declared,  and  how,  i 
these  organs  often  contradict  one  another,  can  it  be  discos 
which  of  them  speak  most  truly  for  the  mass?  The  i 
completely  popular  sovereignty  prevails  in  a  country,  so  n 
the  more  important  is  it  that  the  organs  of  opinion  shoul 
adequate  to  its  expression,  prompt,  full,  and  unmistakabl 
their  utterances.  And  in  such  European  countries  as  Eng 
and  France,  it  is  now  felt  that  the  most  successful  party  le 
is  he  who  can  best  divine  from  these  organs  what  the  deci 
of  the  people  will  be  when  a  direct  appeal  is  made  to  i 
at  an  election. 

I  have  already  observed  that  in  America  public  opi 

rules  more  completely,  because  more  constantly,  than  anyw 

in  Europe.    That  is  to  say,  it  is  a  power  not  merely  choc 

executive  and  legislative  agents  at  certain  intervals,  but 

tinuously  watching  and  guiding  those  agents,  who  look  t 

not  merely  for  a  vote  of  approval  when  the  next  general 

tion  arrives,  but  also  for  directions  which  they  are  eagc 

obey,  80  soon  as  they  have  learnt  their  meaning.     The 

ciency  of  the  organs  of  opinion  is  therefore  more  essentii 

the  government  of  the  United  States  than  even  to  Englan 

France. 
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An  organ  of  public  opinion  is,  however,  not  merdy  the  ex- 
pression of  views  and  tendencies  already  in  existence,  but  a 
factor  in  further  developing  and  moulding  the  judgment  of 
the  people.  Opinion  makes  opinion.  Men  follow  in  the  path 
which  they  see  others  treading ;  they  hasten  to  adopt  the  view 
that  seems  likely  to  prevail.  Hence  every  weighty  voice,  be  it 
that  of  a  speaker,  or  an  association,  or  a  public  meeting,  or  a 
newspaper,  is  at  once  the  disclosure  of  an  existing  force  and 
a  further  force  influencing  others.  This  fact,  while  it  multi- 
plies the  organs  through  which  opinion  is  expressed,  increases 
the  dilBculty  of  using  them  aright,  because  every  voice  seeks  to 
represent  itself  as  that  of  the  greater,  or  at  least  of  a  growing 
number.  The  press,  and  particularly  the  newspaper  press,  is 
of  course  the  chief  organ  of  opinion.  It  is  hard  for  a  man  to 
estimate  its  power  even  in  his  own  coimtry,  and  of  its  action  in 
America  I  speak  with  diffidence,  feeling  how  much  more  there 
is  to  be  known  than  I  know,  and  how  difficult  it  is  to  state  pre- 
cisely the  view,  such  as  it  is,  which  I  have  been  led  to  form. 

Newspapers  are  powerful  in  three  ways — as  narrators,  as 
advocates,  and  as  weathercocks.  They  report  events,  they 
advance  arguments,  they  indicate  by  their  attitude  what  those 
who  conduct  them  and  are  interested  in  their  circulation  take 
to  be  the  prevailing  opinion  of  their  readers.  In  the  first  of 
these  regards  the  American  press  is  the  most  active  in  the 
world.  Nothing  escapes  it  which  can  attract  any  class  of 
readers.  It  does  not  even  confine  itself  to  events  that  have 
happened,  but  is  apt  to  describe  others  which  may  possibly 
have  happened,  however  slight  the  evidence  for  them :  pariter 
facia  atque  infecta  canebat.  This  habit,  from  which  of  course 
the  best  papers  are  exempt,  affects  its  worth  as  a  historic  rec- 
ord and  its  influence  with  sober-minded  people.  But  it  is  an 
almost  inevitable  result  of  the  high  pressure  under  which  the 
newspaper  business  is  carried  on.  The  appetite  for  news,  and 
for  highly-spiced  or  ^^sensational"  news,  is  enormous,  and  jour- 
nalists working  under  keen  competition  and  in  unceasing  haste 
are  disposed  to  take  their  chance  of  the  correctness  of  the  in- 
formation they  receive. 

Some  harm  there  is,  but  probably  more  good.    A  story  is 
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told  of  an  old  judge  who  was  asked  what  sort  of  a  circuit  he 
had  had.  "Well,  much  like  other  circuits,"  he  answered. 
"There  were  a  good  many  verdicts  for  the  defendant  that  ought 
to  have  been  for  the  plaintiff,  and  a  good  many  verdicts  for 
the  plaintiff  that  ought  to  have  been  for  the  defendant.  But, 
on  the  whole,  justice  was  done."  If  the  heedlessness  of  the 
press  sometimes  causes  pain  to  the  innocent,  it  does  a  great 
and  necessary  service  in  exposing  evil-doers,  many  of  whom 
would  escape  were  it  never  to  speak  except  upon  sufficient  evi- 
dence. It  is  a  watch-dog  whose  noisy  bark  must  be  tolerated, 
even  when  the  person  who  approaches  has  no  bad  intent.  No 
doubt  charges  are  so  promiscuously  and  often  so  lightly  made 
as  to  tell  less  than  they  would  in  a  country  where  the  law  of 
libel  was  more  frequently  appealed  to.  But  many  abuses  are 
unveiled,  many  more  prevented  by  the  fear  of  publicity. 

Although  the  leading  American  newspapers  contain  far 
more  non-political  matter  than  those  of  Europe,  they  also  con- 
tain, especially  of  course  before  any  important  election,  more 
domestic  political  intelligence  than  any,  except  perhaps  two 
or  three,  of  the  chief  English  journals.  The  public  has  the 
benefit  of  knowing  everything  it  can  wish,  and  perhaps  more 
than  it  ought  to  wish,  to  know  about  every  occurrence  and 
every  personality.  The  intelligence  is  not  quite  of  the  same 
kind  as  in  England  or  France.  There  are  fewer  reports  of 
speeches,  because  fewer  speeches  of  an  argumentative  nature 
are  made,  but  more  of  the  schemes  and  doings  of  conventions 
and  political  cliques,  as  well  as  of  the  sayings  of  individuals. 

As  the  advocates  of  political  doctrines,  newspapers  are  of 
course  powerful,  because  they  are  universally  read  and  often 
ably  written.  They  are  commonly  accused  of  unfairness  and 
vituperation,  but  I  doubt  if  there  is  any  marked  difference  in 
this  respect  between  their  behaviour  and  that  of  European 
papers  at  a  time  of  excitement.  Nor  could  I  discover  that 
their  arguments  were  any  more  frequently  than  in  Europe  ad- 
dressed to  prejudices  rather  than  to  reason.  What  struck  me 
was  that  in  America  a  leading  article  carries  less  weight  of 
itself,  being  discounted  by  the  shrewd  reader  as  the  sort  of 
thing  which  the  paper  must  of  course  be  expected  to  say,  and 
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is  effective  only  when  it  takes  hold  of  some  fact  (real  or  sup- 
posed), and  hammers  it  into  the  public  mind.  This  is  what 
the  unclean  politician  has  to  fear.  Mere  abuse  he  does  not  care 
for,  but  constant  references  to  and  comments  on  misdeeds  of 
which  he  cannot  clear  himself  tell  in  the  long  run  against 
him. 

Begarding  the  party  press  as  a  factor  in  the  formation  of 
opinion  whether  by  argument  or  by  authority,  it  is  probably 
less  powerful  in  America  than  in  Europe,  because  its  average 
public  is  shrewder,  more  independent,  less  readily  impressed 
by  the  mysterious  "we."  I  doubt  if  there  be  any  paper  by 
which  any  considerable  number  of  people  swear;  and  am  sure 
that  comparatively  few  quote  their  favourite  newspaper  as  an 
oracle  in  the  way  many  persons  still  do  in  England. 

In  the  cities  where  one  finds  really  strong  papers,  each  is 
exposed  to  a  severer  competition  than  in  Europe,  for,  except 
in  country  places,  most  people  look  at  more  than  one  newspa- 
per. The  late  Mr.  Horace  Greeley,  who  for  many  years  owned 
and  edited  the  New  York  Tribune,  is  probably  the  only  case 
of  an  editor  who,  by  his  decided  views  and  marked  individu- 
ality, joined  to  journalistic  talent  and  great  self-confidence, 
acquired  such  a  personal  influence  over  multitudes  of  readers 
as  to  make  them  watch  for  and  follow  his  deliverances.  He 
was  to  tlie  later  Whig  party  and  the  earlier  Bepublican  party 
much  what  Katkoff  was  in  our  own  time  to  the  National  party 
in  Russia,  and  of  course  had  a  far  greater  host  of  readers. 

It  is  chiefly  in  its  third  capacity  as  an  index  and  mirror  of 
public  opinion  that  the  press  is  looked  to.  This  is  the  function 
it  chiefly  aims  at  discharging;  and  public  men  feel  that  in 
showing  deference  to  it  they  are  propitiating,  and  inviting  the 
commands  of,  public  opinion  itself.  In  worshipping  the  deilgr 
you  learn  to  conciliate  the  priest.  But  as  every  possible  view 
and  tendency  finds  expression  through  some  organ  in  the 
press,  the  problem  is  to  discover  which  views  have  got  popular 
strength  behind  them.  Professed  party  journals  are  of  little 
use,  though  one  may  sometimes  discover  from  the  way  they 
advance  an  argument  whether  they  think  it  will  really  teU  oa 
the  opposite  party^  or  use  it  only  because  it  falls  within  theic 
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own  programme.  More  may  therefore  be  gleaned  from  the 
independent  or  semi-independent  journals,  whereof  there  are 
three  classes:  papers  which,  like  two  or  three  in  the  great 
cities,  generally  support  one  party,  but  are  apt  to  fly  oflf  from 
it  when  they  disapprove  its  conduct,  or  think  the  people  will 
do  so;  papers  which  devote  themselves  mainly  to  news,  though 
they  may  give  editorial  aid  to  one  or  other  party,  according 
to  the  particular  issue  involved,  and  papers  not  professedly  or 
primarily  political.  Of  this  last  class  the  most  important 
members  are  the  religious  weeklies,  to  whose  number  and  in- 
fluence few  parallels  can  be  discovered  in  Europe.  They  are 
mostly  either  neutral  or  somewhat  loosely  attached  to  their 
party,  usually  the  Bepublican  party,  because  it  began  as  the 
Free  Soil  party,  and  includes,  in  the  North,  the  greater  num- 
ber of  serious-minded  people.  It  is  only  on  great  occasions, 
such  as  a  presidential  election,  or  when  some  question  involv- 
ing moral  issues  comes  up,  that  they  discuss  current  politics 
at  length.  When  they  do,  great  is  their  power,  because  they 
are  deemed  to  be  less  ^'thirled"  to  a  party  or  a  leader,  because 
they  speak  from  a  moral  standpoint,  and  because  they  are 
read  on  Sunday,  a  time  of  leisure,  when  their  seed  is  more 
likely  to  take  root.  The  monthly  magazines  deal  less  with 
politics  than  do  the  three  leading  English  monthlies,  or  the 
older  English  quarterlies,  but  their  influence  seems  to  grow 
with  the  increasing  amount  of  excellent  writing  they  contain. 

During  presidential  contests  much  importance  is  attributed 
to  the  attitude  of  the  leading  papers  of  the  great  cities,  for  the 
revolt  of  any  one  from  its  party — ^as,  for  instance,  the  revolt 
of  several  Republican  papers  during  the  election  of  1884 — 
indicates  discontent  and  danger.  Newspapers  take  more  no- 
tice of  one  another,  both  by  quoting  from  friendly  sheets  and 
by  attacking  hostile  ones,  than  is  usual  in  England,  so  that 
any  incident  or  witticism  which  can  tell  in  a  campaign  is  at 
once  taken  up  and  read  in  a  day  or  two  in  every  city  ttom 
Detroit  to  New  Orleans. 

The  Americans  have  invented  an  organ  for  catching,  meas- 
uring, and  indicating  opinion,  almost  tmknown  in  Europe,  in 
their  practice  of  citing  the  private  deliverances  of  prominent 
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men.  Sometimes  this  is  done  by  publishing  a  letter,  addressed 
not  to  the  newspaper  but  to  a  friend,  who  gives  it  the  publicity 
for  which  it  was  designed.  Sometimes  it  is  announced  how  the 
prominent  man  is  going  to  vote  at  the  next  election.  One 
may  often  notice  short  paragraphs  stating  that  Judge  So-and- 
So,  or  Dr.  Blank,  an  eminent  clergyman,  is  going  to  *1)olf* 
the  Presidential  or  State  ticket  of  his  party ;  and  perhaps  the 
reasons  assigned  for  his  conduct  follow.  Of  the  same  nature, 
but  more  elaborate,  is  the  interview,  in  which  the  prominent 
man  unbosoms  himself  to  a  reporter,  giving  his  view  of  the 
political  position  in  a  manner  less  formal  and  obtrusive  but 
not  less  effective  than  that  of  a  letter  to  the  editor  such  as 
Englishmen  write.  Sometimes,  at  the  editor's  suggestion,  or 
of  his  own  motion,  a  brisk  reporter  waits  on  the  leading  citizen 
and  invites  the  expression  of  his  views,  which  is  rarely  refused, 
though,  of  course,  it  may  be  given  in  a  guarded  and  unsatis- 
fying way.  Sometimes  the  leading  citizen  himself,  when  he 
has  a  fact  on  which  to  comment,  or  a  set  of  views  to  commu- 
nicate, sends  for  the  reporter,  who  is  only  too  glad  to  attend. 
The  plan  has  many  conveniences,  among  which  is  the  possi- 
bility of  disavowing  any  particular  phrase  as  one  which  has 
failed  to  convey  the  speaker's  true  meaning.  All  these  de- 
vices serve  to  help  the  men  of  eminence  to  impress  their  ideas 
on  the  public,  while  they  show  that  there  is  a  part  of  the  public 
which  desires  such  guidance. 

Taking  the  American  press  all  in  all,  it  seems  to  serve  the 
expression,  and  subserve  the  formation,  of  public  opinion  more 
fully  than  does  the  press  of  any  part  of  the  European  conti- 
nent, and  not  less  fully  than  that  of  England.  Individual 
newspapers  and  journalists  altogether  may  enjoy  less  power 
than  is  the  case  in  some  countries  of  the  Old  World;  but  if 
this  be  so,  the  cause  is  to  be  found,  not  in  the  inferior  capacity 
of  editors  and  writers,  but  in  the  superior  independence  of  the 
reading  public,  who  regard  their  paper  differently  from  the 
English,  while  finding  it  no  less  necessary  a  part  of  the 
mechanism  of  free  government.  The  American  press  may  not 
be  above  the  moral  level  of  the  average  good  citizen — ^in  no 
country  does  one  either  expect  or  find  it  to  be  so — ^but  it  is 
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above  the  level  of  the  Machine  politicians  in  the  cities.  In  the 
war  waged  against  these  worthies  the  newspapers  of  New 
York,  Boston,  Philadelphia  and  Chicago  have  been  one  of  the 
most  effective  battalions. 

While  believing  that  a  complete  picture  of  current  opinion 
can  be  more  easily  gathered  from  American  than  from  English 
journals,  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  they  supply  all  a  politi- 
cian needs.  Any  one  who  has  made  it  his  business  to  feel  the 
pulse  of  English  opinion  must  be  sensible  that  when  he  ha? 
been  away  from  England  for  a  few  weeks,  he  is  sure,  no  matter 
how  diligently  he  peruses  the  leading  English  papers  of  all 
shades,  to  "lose  touch"  of  the  current  sentiment  of  England 
in  its  actuality.  The  journals  seem  to  convey  to  him  what 
their  writers  wish  to  be  believed,  and  not  necessarily  what  the 
people  are  really  thinking;  and  he  feels  more  and  more  as 
weeks  pass  the  need -of  an  hour's  talk  with  four  or  five  discern- 
ing friends  of  different  t}'pes  of  thought,  from  whom  he  will 
gather  how  current  facts  strike  and  move  the  minds  of  his 
countrymen.  Every  prudent  man  keeps  a  circle  of  such 
friends,  by  whom  he  can  test  and  correct  his  own  impressions 
better  tlian  by  the  almost  official  utterances  of  the  party  jour- 
nals. So  in  America  there  is  much  to  be  learnt — even  a 
stranger  can  perceive  it — from  conversation  with  judicious 
observers  outside  politics  and  typical  representatives  of  po- 
litical sections  and  social  classes,  which  the  most  diligent  study 
of  the  press  will  not  give. 

Letters  on  public  questions  from  their  constituents  to  mem- 
bers of  Congi'ess  or  of  State  legislatures  seem  to  be  less  fre- 
quent than  in  England,  where  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons find  them  no  contemptible  indication  of  the  topics  that 
occupy  the  mind  of  the  people. 

Except  during  electoral  campaigns,  public  meetings,  and 
especially  public  political  dinners,  play  a  smaller  part  in  the 
political  life  of  the  United  States  than  in  that  of  France  or 
England.  Meetings  were,  of  course,  more  frequent  during  the 
struggle  against  slavery  than  they  need  be  in  these  quieter 
times,  yet  the  difference  between  European  and  American 
practice  cannot  be  wholly  due  to  the  more  stirring  questions 
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which  have  latterly  roused  Englishmen  and  Frenchmen.  A 
meeting  in  America  is  usually  held  for  some  practical  object, 
such  as  the  selection  of  candidates  or  the  creation  of  an  or- 
ganization, less  often  as  a  mere  demonstration  of  opinion  and 
means  of  instruction.  When  instruction  is  desired,  the  habit 
is  to  bring  down  a  man  of  note  to  give  a  political  lecture,  pay- 
ing him  from  $50  to  $100,  or  perhaps  even  $125  (£10  to  £20 
or  £25),  nor  is  it  thought  unbecoming  for  senators  and  ex- 
senators  to  accept  such  fees.  At  the  meetings  during  an  elec- 
tion campaign,  which  are  nimierous  enough,  there  is  little 
argumentative  speaking,  for  those  who  attend  are  assumed  to 
be  all  members  of  one  party,  sound  already,  and  needing  noth- 
ing but  an  extra  dose  of  enthusiasm.  Members  of  Congress  do 
not  deliver  such  annual  discourses  to  their  constituents  as  it 
has  become  the  fashion  for  members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
to  deliver  in  England;  and  have  indeed  altogether  an  easier 
time  of  it  as  regards  speaking,  though  a  far  harder  one  as 
regards  the  getting  of  places  for  their  constituents.  American 
visitors  to  England  seem  surprised  and  even  a  little  edified 
when  they  find  how  much  meetings  are  made  to  do  there  in  the 
way  of  eliciting  and  cultivating  opinion  among  the  electors. 
I  have  often  heard  them  praise  the  English  custom,  and  ex- 
press the  wish  that  it  prevailed  in  their  own  country. 
•  As  the  ceaseless  desire  of  every  public  man  is  to  know  which 
way  the  people  are  going,  and  as  the  polls  are  the  only  sure 
index  of  opinion,  every  election,  however  small,  is  watched 
with  close  attention.  Now  elections  are  in  the  United  States 
as  plentiful  as  revolutions  in  Peru.  The  vote  cast  for  each 
party  in  a  city,  or  State  legislature  district,  or  congressional 
district,  or  State,  at  the  last  previous  election,  is  compared 
with  that  now  cast,  and  inferences  drawn  as  to  what  will  hap- 
pen at  the  next  State  or  presidential  election.  Special  interest 
attaches  to  the  State  pollings  that  immediately  precede  a  presi- 
dential election,  for  they  not  only  indicate  the  momentary 
temper  of  the  particular  voters  but  tell  upon  the  country  gener- 
ally, affecting  that  large  number  who  wish  to  be  on  the  win- 
ning side.  As  happens  in  the  similar  case  of  what  are  called 
"by-elections"  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  England,  too  much 
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weight  is  generally  attributed  to  these  contests,  which  are 
sometimes,  though  less  frequently  than  in  England,  decided 
by  purely  local  causes.  Such  elections,  however,  give  the  peo- 
ple opportunities  of  expressing  their  displeasure  at  any  recent 
misconduct  chargeable  to  a  party,  and  sometimes  lead  the 
party  managers  to  repent  in  time  and  change  their  course  be- 
fore the  graver  struggle  arrives. 

Associations  are  created,  extended,  and  worked  in  the 
United  States  more  quickly  and  effectively  than  in  any  other 
country.  In  nothing  does  the  executive  talent  of  the  people 
better  shine  than  in  the  promptitude  wherewith  the  idea  of  an 
organization  for  a  common  object  is  taken  up,  in  the  in- 
stinctive discipline  that  makes  every  one  who  joins  in  starting 
it  fall  into  his  place,  in  the  practical,  business-like  turn  which 
the  discussions  forthwith  take.  Thus  in  November,  1884,  the 
cattlemen  of  the  farther  West,  finding  difficulties  in  driving 
their  herds  from  Texas  to  Wyoming  and  Montana,  suddenly 
convoked  a  great  convention  in  Chicago  which  presented  a 
plan  for  the  establishment  of  a  broad  route  from  South  to 
North,  and  resolved  on  the  steps  proper  for  obtaining  the  nec- 
essary legislation.  Here,  however,  we  are  concerned  with  as- 
sociations only  as  organs  for  focussing  and  propagating  opin- 
ion. The  greater  ones,  such  as  the  temperance  and  total  absti- 
nence societies,  ramify  over  the  country  and  constitute  a 
species  of  political  organization  which  figures  in  State  and 
even  in  presidential  contests.  Nearly  every  "cause,"  philan- 
thropic, economic,  or  social,  has  somethmg  of  the  kind.  Local 
associations  or  committees  are  often  formed  in  cities  to  combat 
the  Machine  politicians  in  the  interests  of  municipal  reform ; 
while  every  important  election  calls  into  being  a  number  of 
"campaign  clubs,"  which  work  while  the  struggle  lasts,  and 
are  then  dissolved.  For  these  money  is  soon  forthcoming ;  it 
is  more  plentiful  than  in  Europe,  and  subscribed  more  readily 
for  political  purposes. 

Such  associations  have  great  importance  in  the  development 
of  opinion,  for  they  arouse  attention,  excite  discussion,  formu- 
late principles,  submit  plans,  embolden  and  stimulate  their 
members,  produce  that  impression  of  a  spreading  movement 
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which  goes  8o  far  towards  success  with  a  sympathetic  and  sen- 
sitive people.  Possunt  quia  posse  videntur  is  doubly  true  in 
America  as  regards  the  spectators  as  well  as  the  actors,  because 
the  appearance  of  strength  gathers  recruits  as  well  as  puts  heart 
into  the  original  combatants.  Unexpected  support  gathers  to 
every  rising  cause.  If  it  be  true  that  individuality  is  too  weak 
in  the  country,  strong  and  self-reliant  statesmen  or  publicists 
too  few,  so  much  the  greater  is  the  value  of  this  habit  of  form- 
ing associations,  for  it  creates  new  centres  of  force  and  motion, 
and  nourishes  young  causes  and  unpopular  doctrines  into  self- 
confident  aggressiveness.  But  in  any  case  they  are  useful  as 
indications  of  the  tendencies  at  work  and  the  forces  behind 
these  tendencies.  By  watching  the  attendance  at  the  meetings, 
the  language  held,  the  amount  of  zeal  displayed,  a  careful 
observer  can  discover  what  ideas  are  getting  hold  oif  the  popu- 
lar mind. 

One  significant  difference  between  the  formation  and  ex- 
pression of  opinion  in  the  United  States  and  in  Europe  re- 
mains to  be  noted.  In  England  and  Wales  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  population  was  in  1881  to  be  found  in  twenty- 
eight  cities  with  a  population  exceeding  70,000  (total 
9,310,933).  In  France  opinion  is  mainly  produced  in  and 
policy,  except  upon  a  few  of  the  broadest  issues,  dictated  by, 
the  urban  population,  though  its  number  falls  much  below 
that  of  the  rural.  In  America  the  cities  with  a  population  ex- 
ceeding 70,000  inhabitants  were,  in  1880,  twenty-four  in  num- 
ber, with  an  aggregate  population  of  6,553,880,  that  is,  less 
than  one-seventh  of  the  total  population.  The  number  of  per- 
sona to  the  square  mile  is  446  in  England,  only  17.29  in  the 
United  States,  excluding  Alaska.  Hence  those  influences 
formative  of  opinion  which  city  life  produces,  the  presence  of 
political  leaders,  the  influence  they  personally  diffuse,  the 
striking  out  and  testing  of  ideas  in  conversation,  may  tell 
somewhat  less  on  the  American  than  on  the  English  people, 
crowded  together  in  their  little  island,  and  would  tell  much 
less  but  for  the  stronger  social  instincts  cf  the  Americans  and 
the  more  general  habit  of  reading  daily  newspapers. 

In  endeavouring  to  gather  the  tendencies  of  popular  opinion^ 


the  task  of  an  American  statesman  is  in  some  respects  easier 
than  that  of  his  English  compeer.  As  social  distinctions  count 
for  less  in  America^  the  same  tendencies  are  more  generally 
and  uniformly  diffused  through  all  classes^  and  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  discoimt  so  many  special  points  of  difference  which 
may  affect  the  result.  As  social  intercourse  is  easier,  and  there 
is  less  gene  between  a  person  in  the  higher  and  one  in  the 
humbler  ranks^  a  man  can  better  pick  up  in  conversation  the 
sentiments  of  his  poorer  neighbours.  Moreover,  the  nimiber  of 
persons  who  belong  to  neither  party,  or  on  whom  party  alle- 
giance sits  loosely,  is  relatively  smaller  than  in  England,  so  the 
unpredictable  vote — the  doubtful  element  which  includes  those 
called  in  England  "arm-chair  politicians" — does  not  so  much 
disturb  calculations.  Nevertheless  the  task  of  discerning 
changes  and  predicting  consequences  is  always  a  difficult  one, 
in  which  the  most  skilful  observers  may  err.  The  country  is 
large,  the  din  of  voices  is  incessant,  the  parties  are  in  many 
places  nearly  balanced.  There  are  frequent  small  changes 
from  which  it  would  be  rash  to  infer  any  real  movement  of 
opinion,  even  as  he  who  comes  down  to  the  beach  must  watch 
many  wavelets  break  in  ripples  on  the  sand  before  he  can  tell 
whether  the  tide  be  ebbing  or  flowing. 

It  may  be  asked  how,  if  the  organs  of  public  opinion  give 
so  often  an  uncertain  sound,  public  opinion  can  with  truth  be 
said  not  only  to  reign  but  to  govern.  The  answer  is  that  a 
sovereign  is  not  the  less  a  sovereign  because  his  commands  are 
sometimes  misheard  or  misreported.  In  America  every  one 
listens  for  them.  Those  who  manage  the  affairs  of  the  country 
obey  to  the  best  of  their  hearing.  They  do  not,  as  has  been 
heretofore  the  case  in  Europe,  act  on  their  own  view,  and  ask 
the  people  to  ratify :  they  take  the  course  which  they  believe 
the  people  at  the  moment  desire.  Leaders  do  not,  as  sometimes 
still  happens  in  England,  seek  to  force  or  anticipate  opinion ; 
or  if  they  do,  they  suffer  for  the  blunder  by  provoking  a  reac- 
tion. The  people  must  not  be  hurried.  A  statesman  is  not 
expected  to  move  ahead  of  them ;  he  must  rather  seem  to  fol- 
low, though  if  he  has  the  courage  to  tell  the  people  that  they 
are  wrong,  and  refuse  to  be  the  instrument  of  their  errors^  he 
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will  be  all  the  more  respected.  Those  who  fail  because  they 
mistake  eddies  and  cross  currents  for  the  main  stream  of 
opinion^  fail  more  often  from  some  personal  bias,  or  from 
vanity,  or  from  hearkening  to  a  clique  of  adherents,  than  from 
want  of  materials  for  observation.  A  man  who  can  disengage 
himself  from  preconceptions,  who  is  in  genuine  sympathy  with 
his  countrymen,  and  possesses  the  art  of  knowing  where  to  look 
for  typical  manifestations  of  their  sentiments,  will  find  the  or- 
gans through  which  opinion  finds  expression  more  adequate  as 
well  as  more  abundant  in  America  than  they  are  in  any  other 
country. 


CHAPTER  LXXX 

KATIOITAL   0HABA0TBBI8TI0S  AS  KOTTLDma  PUBLIC   OPIKION 

As  the  public  opinion  of  a  people  is  even  more  directly  than 
its  political  institutions  the  reflection  and  expression  of  its 
character,  it  is  convenient  to  begin  the  analysis  of  opinion  in 
America  by  noting  some  of  those  general  features  of  national 
character  which  give  tone  and  colour  to  the  people's  thoughts 
and  feelings  on  politics.  There  are,  of  course,  varieties  proper 
to  different  classes,  and  to  different  parts  of  the  vast  territory 
of  the  Union;  but  it  is  well  to  consider  first  such  character- 
istics as  belong  to  the  nation  as  a  whole,  and  .afterwards  to 
examine  the  various  classes  and  districts  of  the  country.  And 
when  I  speak  of  the  nation  I  mean  the  native  Americans. 
What  follows  is  not  applicable  to  the  recent  immigrants  from 
Europe,  and,  of  course,  even  less  applicable  to  the  Southern 
negroes;  though  both  these  elements  are  potent  by  their  votes. 

The  Americans  are  a  good-natured  people,  kindly,  helpful 
to  one  another,  disposed  to  take  a  charitable  view  even  of 
wrongdoers.  Their  anger  flames  up,  but  the  fire  is  soon  ex- 
tinct. Nowhere  is  cruelty  more  abhorred.  Even  a  mob  lynch- 
ing a  horse  thief  in  the  West  has  consideration  for  the  crim- 
inal, and  will  give  him  a  good  drink  of  whisky  before  he  is 
strung  up.  Cruelty  to  slaves  was  rare  while  slavery  lasted, 
the  best  proof  of  which  is  the  quietness  of  the  slaves  during 
the  war  when  all  the  men  and  many  of  the  boys  of  the  South 
were  serving  in  tlie  Confederate  armies.  As  everybody  knows, 
juries  are  more  lenient  to  offences  of  all  kinds  but  one,  offenoes 
against  women,  than  they  are  anywhere  in  Europe.  The 
Southern  "rebels'*  were  soon  forgiven ;  and  though  civil  wars 
are  proverbially  bitter,  there  have  been  few  struggles  in  which 
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the  combatants  did  bo  many  little  friendly  acts  for  one  another^ 
few  in  which  even  the  vanqniahed  have  'so  quickly  buried  their 
resentments.  It  is  true  that  newspapers  and  public  speakers 
say  hard  things  of  their  opponents;  but  this  is  part  of  the 
game^  and  is  besides  a  way  of  relieving  their  feelings ;  the  bark 
is  sometimes  the  louder  in  order  that  a  bite  may  not  follow. 
Vindictiveness  shown  by  a  public  man  excites  general  dis- 
approval^ and  the  maxim  of  letting  bygones  be  bygones  is 
pushed  so  far  that  an  offender's  misdeeds  are  often  forgotten 
when  they  ought  to  be  remembered  against  him. 

\j  All  the  world  knows  that  they  are  a  humorous  people. 
They  are  as  conspicuously  the  purveyors  of  humour  to  the 
nineteenth  century  as  the  French  were  the  purveyors  of  wit  to 
the  eighteenth.  Nor  is  this  sense  of  the  ludicrous  side  of 
things  confined  to  a  few  brilliant  writers.  It  is  diffused  among 
the  whole  people;  it  colours  their  ordinary  life,  and  gives  to 
their  talk  that  distinctively  new  flavour  which  a  European 
palate  enjoys.  Their  capacity  for  enjoying  a  joke  against 
themselves  was  oddly  illustrated  at  the  outset  of  the  Civil 
War,  a  time  of  stem  excitement,  by  the  merriment  which 
arose  over  the  hasty  retreat  of  the  Federal  troops  at  the  battle 
of  Bull  Bun.  When  William  M.  Tweed  was  ruling  and  rob- 
bing New  York,  and  had  set  on  the  bench  men  who  were 
openly  prostituting  justice,  the  citizens  found  the  situation  so 
amusing  that  they  almost  forgot  to  be  angry.  Much  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln's  popularity,  and  much  also  of  the  gift  he  showed 
for  restoring  confidence  to  the  North  at  the  darkest  moments 
of  the  war,  was  due  to  the  humorous  way  he  used  to  turn 
things,  conveying  the  impression  of  not  being  himself  uneasy, 
even  when  he  was  most  so. 

y  That  indulgent  view  of  mankind  which  I  have  already  men- 
tioned, a  view  odd  in  a  people  whose  ancestors  were  penetrated 
with  the  belief  in  original  sin,  is  strengthened  by  this  wish  to 
get  amusement  out  of  everything.  The  want  of  seriousness 
which  it  produces  may  be  more  apparent  than  real.  Yet  it  has 
its  significance;  for  people  become  affected  by  the  language 
they  use,  as  we  see  men  grow  into  cynics  when  they  have  ac- 
quired the  habit  of  talking  cynicism  for  the  sake  of  effect 
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/  They  are  a  hopeful  people.  Whether  or  no  they  are  right 
in  calling  themselves  a  new  people,  they  certainly  seem  to 
feel  in  their  veins  the  bounding  pulse  of  youth.  They  see  a 
long  vista  of  years  stretching  out  before  them,  in  which  they 
will  have  time  enough  to  cure  all  their  faults,  to  overcome  all 
the  obstacles  that  block  their  path.  They  look  at  their  enor- 
mous territory  with  its  still  only  half-explored  sources  of 
wealth,  they  reckon  up  the  growtii  of  their  population  and 
their  products,  they  contrast  the  comfort  and  intelligence  of 
their  labouring  classes  with  the  condition  of  the  masses  in  the 
Old  World.  They  remember  the  dangers  that  so  long  threat- 
ened the  Union  from  the  slave  power,  and  the  rebellion  it 
raised;  and  see  peace  and  harmony  now  restored,  the  South 
more  prosperous  and  contented  than  at  any  previous  epoch, 
perfect  good  feeling  between  all  sections  of  the  country.  It  is 
natural  for  them  to  believe  in  their  star.  Andjthis^  swiguine 
temper  niakes  them  tolerant  ^f  evils  which  they  regard  as 
transitory,  removable  us  soon  as  time  can  be  found  to  root 
ihem_up^ 

They  have  unbounded  faith  in  what  they  call  the  People 
and  in  a  democratic  system  of  government.  The  great  states 
of  the  European  continent  are  distracted  by  the  contests  of 
Bepublicans  and  Monarchists,  and  of  rich  and  poor, — contests 
which  go  down  to  the  foimdations  of  government,  and  in 
France  are  further  embittered  by  religious  passions.  Even, 
in  England  the  ancient  Constitution  is  always  under  repair, 
and  while  many  think  it  is  being  ruined  by  changes,  otiiers 
hold  that  still  greater  changes  are  needed  to  make  it  tolerable. 
No  such  questions  trouble  American  minds,  for  nearly  every- 
body believes,  and  everybody  declares,  that  the  frame  of  gov- 
ernment is  in  its  main  lines  so  excellent  that  such  reforms 
as  seem  called  for  need  not  touch  those  lines,  but  are  required 
I  only  to  protect  the  Constitution  from  being  perverted  by  the 
parties.  Hence  a  further  confidence  that  the  people  are  sure 
to  decide  right  in  the  long  run,  a  confidence  inevitable  and 
essential  in  a  government  _which  refers  every  jjuestion  to  the 
arbitrament  of  numbers.     There  have,  of  course,  been  in- 
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stances  where  the  once  insignificant  minority  proved  to  have  ^ 
been  wiser  than  the  majority  of  the  moment  Such  was  emi- 
nently the  case  in  the  great  slavery  struggle.  But  here  the 
minority  prevailed  by  growing  into  a  majority  as  events  devel- 
oped the  real  issues^  so  that  this  also  has  been  deemed  a  ground 
for  holding  that  all  minorities  which  have  right  on  their  side 
will  bring  round  their  antagonists,  and  in  the  long  run  win 
by  voting  power.  If  you  ask  an  intelligent  citizen  why  he  so 
holds,  he  will  answer  that  truth  and  justice  are  sure  to  make 
their  way  into  the  minds  and  consciences  of  the  majority. 
This  is  deemed  an  axiom,  and  the  more  readily  so  deemed,  be- 
cause truth  is  identified  with  common  sense,  the  quality  which 
the  average  citizen  is  most  confidently  proud  of  possessing. 

This  feeling  shades  off  into  another,  externally  like  it,  but 
at  bottom  distinct — ^the  feeling  not  only  that  the  majority,  be 
it  right  or  wrong,  will  and  must  prevail,  but  that  its  being  the 
majority  proyea-it,tQ_be  right.    This  feeling  appears  in  the 
guise  sometimes  of  piety  and  sometimes  of  fatalism.     Re- 
ligious minds  hold — ^you  find  the  idea  underlying  many  books 
.  and  hear  it  in  many  pulpits — ^that  Divine  Providence  has 
s  specially  chosen  and  led  the  American  people  to  work  out  a 
'  higher  type  of  freedom  and  civilization  than  any  other  state 
has  yet  attained,  and  that  this  great  work  will  surely  be 
brought  to  a  happy  issue  by  the  protecting  hand  which  has  so 
^  long  guided  it,  JBefore  others  who  are  less  sensitive  to  such 
K  impressions,  the  will  of  tlie  people  looms  up  like  one  of  the 
( irresistible  forces  of  nature,  which  you  must  obey,  and  which 
you  can  turn  and  use  only  by  obeying.    In  the  famous  words  of 
Bacon,  non  nisi  parendo  vincitur. 

The  Americans  are  an  educated  people,  compared  with  the 
whole  mass  of  the  population  in  any  European  country  ex- 
cept Switzerland,  parts  of  Germany,  Norway,  Iceland,  and 
Scotland;  that  is  to  say,  the  average  of  knowledge  is  higher, 
the  habit  of  reading  and  thinking  more  generally  diffused,J| 
than  in  any  other  country.  (I  speak,  of  course,  of  the  native! 
Americans,  excluding  negroes  and  recent  immigrants.)  They 
know  the  constitution  of  their  own  country,  they  follow  public 
affairs,  they  join  in  local  government  and  learn  from  it  how 
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govemment  must  be  carried  on^  and  in  particular  how  dis- 
cujBsidn  must  be  conducted  in  meetings^  and  its  results  tested 
at  elections.  The  Town  meeting  has  been  the  most  perfect 
school  of  self-government  in  any  modem  country.  They 
exercise  their  minds  on  theological  questions,  debating  points 
of  Cfhristian  doctrine  with  no  small  acuteness.^  Women  in 
particular,  though  their  chief  reading  is  fiction  and  theology, 
pick  up  at  the  public  schools  and  from  the  popular  magazines 
far  more  miscellaneous  information  than  the  women  of  any 
European  country  possess,  and  this  naturally  tells  on  the  intel- 
ligence of  the  men. 

T|iat  the  education  of  the  masses  is  nevertiifiless,  a  superfi- 
cial, education  goes,  without jEffljing^  It  is  suflBcient  to  enable 
them  to  think  they  know  something  about  the  great  problems 
of  politics:  insufficient  to  show  them  how  little  they  know. 
The  public  elementary  school  gives  everybody  the  key  to 
knowledge  in  making  reading  and  writing  familiar,  but  it 
has  not  time  to  teach  him  how  to  use  the  key,  whose  use  is 
in  fact,  by  the  pressure  of  daily  work,  almost  confined  to  the 
newspaper  and  the  magazine.  So;^wg,...inay.  Bay  that  if  the. 
political  education  of  _th5„  average -American  voter.be  com-, 
pared  with  that  of  the  average_  voter  in  JEurppe,  .it  stands 
lyg^j  but  if  it  be  compared  with  the  functions  which  the^ 
theory  of  the  American  Govemment  lays  on  him,  which  its 
^EJrit  implies,  which  the  methods  of  its  party  organization 
aMumerits  inadequacy  is  manifest.!  Tliis  observation,  how- 
ever, is  not  so  much  a  reproach  to  the  schools,  which  gener- 
ally do  what  English  schools  omit — instruct  the  child  in  the 
principles  of  the  Constitution — as  a  tribute  to  the  height  of 
the  ideal  which  the  American  conception  of  popular  rule 
sets  up. 

For  the  functions  of  the  citizen  are  not,  as  has  hitherto 
been  the  case  in  Europe,  confined  to  the  choosing  of  legisla- 
tors, who  are  then  left  to  settle  issues  of  policy  and  select 
executive  rulers.    The  American  citizen  is  virtually  one  of 

'See  for  a  curlouSp  though  It  must  be  admitted,  somewhat  dismal  ac- 
comit  of  these  theological  discussions  among  the  ordinary  cltisens  of  a 
small  Western  community,  the  striking  novel  of  Mr.  B.  W.  Howe, 
The  Storif  qf  a  Country  Town, 
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the  govemore  of  the  republic.  Issues  are  decided  and  rulers 
selected  by  the  direct  papular  yote.  Elections  are  so  frequ^it 
that  to  do  his  duty  at  them  a  citizen  ought  to  be  constantly 
watching  public  affairs  with  a  full  comprehension  of  the  prin- 
ciples involved  in  them^  and  a  judgment  of  the  candidates 
derived  from  a  criticism  of  their  arguments  as  well  as  a  recol- 
lection of  their  past  careers.  \  4?,.  has  been  said,  the  instruc- 
tion received  in  the  common  schools  and  from  the  newspapers, 
and  supposed  to  be  developed  by  the  practice  of  primaries 
and  conventions,  while  it  makes  the  voter  deem  himself  capa- 
ble of  governing,  does  not  completely  fit  him  to  weigh  the 
real  merits  of  statesmen,  to  discern  the  true  grounds  on 
which  the  questions  ought  to  be  decided,  to  note  the  drift  of 
events  and  discover  the  direction  in  which  parties  are  being 
carried.  He  is  like  a  sailor  who  knows  the  spars  and  ropes 
of  the  ship  and  is  ^pert  in  working  her,  but  is  ignorant  of 
geography  and  navigation;  who  can  perceive  that  some  of 
the  officers  are  smart  and  others  dull,  but  cannot  judge  which 
of  them  is  qualified  to  iise  the  sextant  or  will  best  keep  his 
head  during  a  hurricane.  | 

i^  They  are  a  moral  and  well-conducted  people.  Setting  aside 
the  colluvies  gentium  which  one  finds  in  Western  mining 
camps,  and  which  popular  literature  has  presented  to  Euro- 
peans as  far  larger  than  it  really  is,  setting  aside  also  the 
rabble  of  a  few  great  cities  and  the  negroes  of  the  South,  the 
average  of  temperance,  chastity,  truthfulness,  and  general 
-probity  is  somewhat  higher  than  in  any  of  the  great  nations 
of  Europe.  The  instincts  of  the  native  farmer  or  artisan 
are  almost  invariably  kindly  and  charitable.  He  respects  the 
law;  he  is  deferential  to  women  and  indulgent  to  children; 
he  attaches  an  almost  excessive  value  to  the  possession  of  a 
genial  manner  and  the  observance  of  domestic  duties. 
^  They  are  also  a  religious  people.  It  is  not  merely  that  they 
respect  religion  and  its  ministers,  for  that  one  might  say  of 
Bussians  or  Sicilians,  not  merely  that  they  are  assiduous 
church-goers  and  Sunday-school  teachers,  but  that  they  have 
an  intelligent  interest  in  the  form  of  faith  they  profess,  are 
pious  without  superstition,  and  zealous  without  bigotry.    The 
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importance  which  they  stilly  though  less  than  formerly^  attach 
to  dogmatic  propositions^  does  noi4>reyent  them  from  feeling 
the  moral  side  of  their  theology.  'Christianity  influences  con- 
ducty  not  indeed  half  as  much  as  in  theory  it  ovght^  but  prob- 
ably more  than  it  does  in  any  other  modem  country^  and  far 
more  than  it  did  in  the  so-called  ages  of  faith. ) 
[Nor  do  their  moral  and  religious  impulses  remain  in  the 
soft  haze  of  self-complacent  sentiment.  The.  desire_to_.ex- 
gunge^r  cure  the  visible  evils  of  the  world  is  strong.  Kor 
^ere^are"  so  many  philanthropic  and  reformatory  agencies  at 
Work.^  Zeal  outruns  discretion,  outruns  the  possibilities  of 
the  caseTih  hot  a  few  of  the  efforts  made,  as  well  by  legisla- 
fibn  as  by  voluntary  action,  to  suppress  vice,  to  prevent  in- 
temperance, to  purify  popular  literature?! 

Beligion  apart,  they  are  an  unreverential  people.  I  do  not 
mean  irreverent, — far  from  it;  nor  do  I  mean  that  they  have 
not  a  great  capacity  for  hero-worship,  as  they  have  many  a 
time  shown.  I  mean  that  they  are  little  disposed,  especially 
in  public  questions — ^political,  economical,  or  social — ^to  defer 
to  the  opinions  of  those  who  are  wiser  or  better  instructed 
than  themselves.  T^vprYfliiT^g  fpnrlg  to  make  ttie  mdividua] 
independcTit  and  RftTf-reliflnt  He  goes  early  inRrtBe'worid ; 
he  is  left  to  make  his  way"albne ;  he  tries  one  occupation  after 
another,  if  the  first  or  second  venture  does  not  prosper;  he 
gets  to  think  that  each  man  is  his  own  best  helper  and  adviser. 
Thus  he  is  led,  I  will  not  say  to  form  his  own  opiuions,  for 
even  in  America  few  are  those  who  do  that,  but  to  fancy  that 
he  has  formed  them,  and  to  feel  little  need  of  aid  from  others 
towards  correcting  them.  There  is,  therefore,  less  disposition 
than  in  Europe  to  expect  light  and  leading  on  public  affairs 
from  speakers  or  writers.  Oratory  is  not  directed  towards 
instruction,  but  towards  stimulation.  Special  knowledge, 
which  commands  deference  in  applied  science  or  in  finance, 
does  not  command  it  in  politics,  because  that  is  not  deemed 
a  special  subject,  but  one  within  the  comprehension  of  every 
practical  man.  Politics  is,  to  be  sure,  a  profession,  and  so 
far  might  seem  to  need  professional  aptitudes.  But  the  pro- 
fessional politician  i9  not  the  man  who  has  studied  statesman- 
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ship^  but  the  man  who  has  practised  the  art  of  running  con- 
ventions and  winning  elections.  ^ 

Even  thai  strong  point  of  America,  the  completeness  and 
highly  popular  character  of  local  government,  contributes  to 
lower  the  standard  of  attainment  expected  in  a  public  man, 
because  the  citizens  judge  of  all  politics  by  the  politics  they 
see  first  and  Jmow  best — ^those  of  their  township  or  city,  and 
fancy  that  he  who  is  fit  to  be  selectman,  or  county  commis- 
sioner, or  alderman,  is  fit  to  sit  in  the  great  council  of  the 
nation.  Like  the  shepherd  in  Virgil,  they  think  the  only 
difference  between  their  town  and  Rome  is  in  its  size,  and 
believe  that  what  does  for  Lafayetteville  will  do  well  enough 
for  Washington.  Hence  when  a  man  of  statesmanlike  gifts 
appears,  he  has  little  encouragement  to  take  a  high  and 
I  statesmanlike  tone,  for  his  words  do  not  necessarily  receive 
weight  from  his  position.  He  fears  to  be  instructive  or  horta- 
tory, lest  such  an  attitude  should  expose  him  to  ridicule,  and 
in  AmpripR  fif^ipiilft  ig  a  terrible  power.  Nothing  escapes  it. 
Tew  have  the  courage  to  face  it.  In  tEe^  indulgence  of  it  even 
this  humane  race  can  be  unfeeling. 

They  are  a  busy  people.  I  have  already  observed  that  the 
leisured  class  is  relatively  small,  is  in  fact  confined  to  a  few 
Eastern  cities.  The  citizen  has  little  time  to  think  about 
political  problems.  Engrossing  all  the  working  hours,  his 
avocation  leaves  him  only  stray  moments  for  this  fundamental 
duty.  It  is  true  that  he  admits  his  responsibilities,  considers 
himself  a  member  of  a  party,  takes  some  interest  in  current 
events.  But  although  he  would  reject  the  idea  that  his  think- 
ing should  be  done  for  him,  he  has  not  leisure  to  do  it  for 
himself,  and  must  practically  lean  upon  and  follow  his  party. 
It  astonishes  an  English  visitor  to  find  how  small  a  part  poli- 
tics play  in  conversation  among  the  wealthier  classes  and 
generally  in  the  cities.  During  a  tour  of  four  months  in 
America  in  the  autumn  of  1881,  in  which  I  had  occasion  to 
mingle  with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  in  all  parts  of 
the  country,  and  particularly  in  the  Eastern  cities,  I  never 
once  heard  American  politics  discussed  except  when  I  or 
some  other  European  brought  the  subject  on  the  carpet.    In 
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a  presidential  year,  and  especially  during  the  months  of  a 
presidential  campaign,  there  is,  of  course,  abundance  of  pri- 
vate talk,  as  well  as  of  public  speaking,  but  even  then  the 
issues  raised  are  largely  personal  rather  than  political  in  the 
European  sense.  But  at  other  times  the  visitor  is  apt  to  feel 
— more,  I  think,  than  he  feels  anywhere  in  Britain — ^that  his 
host  has  been  heavily  pressed  by  his  own  business  concerns 
during  the  day,  and  that  when  the  hour  of  relaxation  arrives 
he  gladly  turns  to  lighter  and  more  agreeable  topics  than  the 
state  of  the  nation.  This  remark  is  less  applicable  to  the 
dwellers  in  villages.  There  is  plenty  of  political  chat  round 
the  store  at  the  cross  roads,  and  though  it  is  rather  in  the 
nature  of  gossip  than  of  debate,  it  seems,  along  with  the  prac- 
tice of  local  government,  to  sustain  the  interest  of  ordinary 
folk  in  public  affairs.* 

The  want  of  serious  and  sustained  thinking  is  not  confined 
to  politics.  One  feels  it  even  more  as  regards  economical  and 
social  questions.  To  it  must  be  ascribed  the  vitality  of  cer- 
tain prejudices  and  fallacies  which  could  scarcely  survive  the 
continuous  application  of  such  vigorous  minds  as  one  finds 
among  the  Americans.  Their  quick  perceptions  serve  them 
so  well  in  business  and  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  private  life 
that  they  do  not  feel  the  need  for  minute  investigation  and 
patient  reflection  on  the  imderlying  principles  of  things. 
They  are  apt  to  ignore  difficulties,  and  when  they  can  no 
longer  ignore  them,  they  will  evade  them  rather  than  lay 
siege  to  them  according  to  the  rules  of  art.  The  sense  that 
there  is  no  time  to  spare  haunts  an  American  even  when  he 
might  find  the  time,  and  would  do  best  for  himself  by  find- 
ing it. 

Some  one  will  say  that  an  aversion  to  steady  thinking  be- 
longs to  the  average  man  everywhere.  Admitting  this,  I  must 
repeat  once  more  that  we  are  now  comparing  the  Americans 
not  with  average  men  in  other  countries,  but  with  the  ideal 

The  European  country  where  the  common  people  talk  most  about 
politics  l8,  I  think,  Greece.  I  remember,  for  Instance,  In  crossing  the 
channel  which  divides  Cephalonia  from  Ithaca,  to  have  heard  the  boat- 
men discuss  a  recent  ministerial  crisis  at  Athens  during  the  whole 
▼oyage  with  the  liyeliest  Interest  and  apparently  considerable  knowl- 
edge. 
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citizens  of  a  democracy.  We  are  trying  them  by  the  standard 
which  the  theory  of  their  government  assumes.  In  other 
countries  statesmen  or  philosophers  do^  and  are  expected  to 
do,  the  solid  thinking  for  the  bulk  of  the  people.  Here  tlie 
people  are  expected  to  do  it  for  themselves.  To  say  that 
they  do  it  imperfectly  is  not  to  deny  them  the  credit  of  doing 
it  better  than  a  European  philosopher  might  have  predicted. 

They  are  a  commercial  people,  whose  point  of  view  is  pri- 
marily that  of  persons  accustomed  to  reckon  profit  and  loss. 
Their  impulse  is  to  apply  a  direct  practical  test  to  men  and 
measures,  to  assume  that  the  men  who  have  got  on  fastest  are 
the  smartest  men,  and  that  a  scheme  which  seems  to  pay  well 
deser\^es  to  be  supported.  Abstract  reasonings  tboy.  dislike, 
subtle  reasonings  tiiey  suspect;  they  accept  nothing  as  prac- 
tical which  is  not  plain,  downright,  apprehensible  by  an  ordi- 
nary understanding.  Although  open-minded,  so  far  as  will- 
ingness to  listen  goes,  they  are  hard  to  convince,  because  they 
'have  really  made  up  their  minds  on  most  subjects,  having 
j  adopted  the  prevailing  notions  of  their  locality  or  party  as 
truttis  due  to  their  own  reflection. 

It  may  seem  a  contradiction  to  remark  that  with  this 
shrewdness  and  the  sort  of  hardness  it  produces,  they .  are 
nevertheless  anjmpressionable  people.  Yet  this  is  true.  It 
is  not  their  intellect,  however,  that  is  impres8ionable,Jiut-thaijp 
imagnation  ^d^  emotions^  which  respond  in  unexpected  ways 
to  appeals  made  on  behalf  of  a  cause  which  seems  to  have 
about  it  something  noble  or  pathetic.  They  are  capable  of 
m  ideality  surpassing  that  of  Englishmen  or  Frenchmen. 
\V  They  are  an  unsettled  people.  In  no  State  of  the  Union  is 
the  bulk  of  the  population  so  fixed  in  its  residence  as  every- 
where in  Europe;  in  many  it  is  almost  nomadic.  Nobody 
feels  rooted  to  the  soil.  Here  to-day  and  gone  to-morrow, 
he  cannot  readily  contract  habits  of  trustful  dependence  on 
his  neighbours.*  Commimity  of  interest,  or  of  belief  in  such 
a  cause  as  temperance,  or  projection  for  native  industry, 

"Forty  years  ago  this  was  much  less  true  of  New  England  than  it  la 
to-day.  There  are  districts  in  the  South  where  the  population  is  stag- 
nant, but  these  are  backward  districts,  not  aitecting  the  opinion  of 
the  country. 
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unites  him  for  a  time  with  others  similarly  minded^  but  con- 
genial spirits  seldom  live  long  enough  together  to  form  a 
school  or  type  of  local  opinion  which  develops  strength  and 
becomes  a  proselytizing  force.  Perhaps  this  tends  to  pre- 
vent the  growth  of  variety  in  opinion.  When  a  man  arises 
with  some  power  of  original  thought  in  politics,  he  is  feeble 
if  isolated^  and  is  depressed  by  his  insignificance,  whereas  if 
he  grows  up  in  favourable  soil  with  sympathetic  minds  aroimd 
him,  whom  he  can  in  prolonged  intercourse  permeate  with 
his  ideas,  he  learns  to  speak  with  confidence  and  soars  on  the 
wings  of  his  disciples.  Whether  or  no  there  be  truth  in  this 
suggestion,  one  who  considers  the  variety  of  conditions  under 
which  men  live  in  America  may  find  ground  for  surprise  that 
there  should  be  so  few  independent  schools  of  opinion. 

But  even  while  an  unsettled,  thev  are  nevertheless  an  asso- 
tiative,  because  a  sympathetic  jeogle.  Although  the  atoms 
are  in  constant  motion,  they  have  asErong  attraction  for  one 
another.  Each  man  catches  his  neighbour's  sentiment  more 
quickly  and  easily  than  happens  with  the  English.  That  sort 
of  reserve  and  isolation,  that  tendency  rather  to  repel  than  to 
invite  confidence,  which  foreigners  attribute  to  the  English- 
man, though  it  belongs  rather  to  the  upper  and  middle  class 
than  to  the  nation  generally,  is,  though  not  absent,  yet  less 
marked  in  America.*  It  seems  to  be  one  of  the  notes  of  dif- 
ference between  the  two  branches  of  the  race.  In  the  United 
States,  since  each  man  likes  to  feel  that  his  ideas  raise  in  other 
minds  the  same  emotions  as  in  his  own,  a  sentiment  or  im- 
pulse is  rapidly  propagated  and  quickly  conscious  of  its 
strength.  Add  to  this  the  aptitude  for  organization  which 
their  history  and  institutions  have  educed,  and  one  sees  how 
the  tendency  to  form  and  the  talent  to  work  combinations  for 
a  political  or  any  other  object  has  become  one  of  the  great 
features  of  the  country.    Hence^  too,  the  immense  strength 

*l  do  not  mean  that  Americans  are  more  apt  to  unbosom  themselves 
to  strangers,  but  that  they  have  rather  more  adapt! veness  than  the 
English,  and  are  less  disposed  to  stand  alone  and  care  nothing  for  the 
opinion  of  others.  It  is  worth  noticing  that  Americans  travelling  abroad 
seem  to  get  more  easily  into  touch  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
than  the  English  do;  nor  have  they  the  EiUglish  habit  of  calling  those 
Inhabitants—Frenchmen,  for  instance,  or  Germans — ^^the  natives." 
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of  party.  It  rests  not  only  on  interest  and  habit  and  Hie 
sense  of  its  value  as  a  means  of  working  the  govemment^  but 
also  on  the  sympathetic  element  and  instinct  of  combination 
ingrained  in  the  national  character. 
j  They  are  a  changeful  people.  Not  fickle,  for  they  are  if 
<  anything  too  tenacious  of  ideas  once  adopted^  too  fast  bound 
by  party  ties,  too  willing  to  pardon  the  errors  of  a  cherished 
leader.  But  they  have  what  chemists  call  low  specific  heat; 
they  grow  warm  suddenly  and  cool  as  suddenly;  they  are 
liable  to  swift  and  vehement  outbursts  of  feeling  which  rush 
like  wildfire  across  the  country,  gaining  glow  like  the  wheel 
of  a  railway  car,  by  the  accelerated  motion.  The  very  simi- 
larity of  ideas  and  equality  of  conditions  which  makes  them 
hard  to  convince  at  first  makes  a  conviction  once  implanted 
run  its  course  the  more  triumphantly.  They  seem  all  to  take 
flame  at  ouce,  because  what  has  told  upon  one,  has  told  in  the 
same  way  upon  all  the  rest,  and  the  obstructing  and  sepa- 
rating barriers  which  exist  in  Europe  scarcely  exist  here. 
Nowhere  is  the  saying  so  applicable  that  nothing  succeeds 
like  success.  The  native  American  or  so-called  Know-Nothing 
party  had  in  two  years  from  its  foundation  become  a  tre- 
mendous force,  running,  and  seeming  for  a  time  likely  to 
carry,  its  own  presidential  candidate.  In  three  years  more 
it  was  dead  without  hope  of  revival.  Now  and  then,  as  for 
instance  in  the  elections  of  1874-75,  there  comes  a  rush  of 
feeling  so  sudden  and  tremendous,  that  the  name  of  Tidal 
Wave  has  been  invented  to  describe  it. 
\  After  this  it  may  seem  a  paradox  to  add  that  the  Americans 
are  a  conservative  people.  Yet  any  one  who  observes  the 
power  of  habit  among  them,  the  tenacity  with  which  old  insti- 
tutions and  usages,  legal  and  theological  formulas,  have  been 
clung  to,  will  admit  the  fact.  A  love  for  what  is  old  and 
established  is  in  their  English  blood.  Moreover,  prosperity 
helps  to  make  them  conservative.  They  are  satisfied  with  the 
world  they  live  in,  for  they  have  found  it  a  good  world,  in 
which  they  have  grown  rich  and  can  sit  under  their  own  vine 
and  fig  tree,  none  making  them  afraid.  They  are  proud  of 
their  history  and  of  their  Constitution,  which  has  come  out 
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of  the  furnace  of  civil  war  with  scarcely  the  smell  of  fire  upon 
it.  It  is  little  to  say  that  they  do  not  seek  change  for  the 
sake  of  change^  because  the  nations  that  do  this  exist  only  in 
the  fancy  of  alarmist  philosophers.  There  are  nations^  how- 
ever, whose  impatience  of  existing  evils,  or  whose  proneness 
to  be  allured  by  visions  of  a  brighter  future,  makes  them 
under-estimate  the  risk  of  change,  nations  that  will  pull  up 
the  plant  to  see  whether  it  has  begun  to  strike  root.  This  is 
not  the  way  of  the  Americans.  They  are  no  doubt  ready  to 
listen  to  suggestions  from  any  quarter.  They  do  not  consider 
that  an  institution  is  justified  by  its  existence,  but  admit 
everything  to  be  matter  for  criticism.  Their  keenly  com- 
petitive spirit  and  pride  in  their  own  ingenuity  have  made 
them  quicker  than  any  other  people  to  adopt  and  adapt  in- 
ventions :  telephones  were  in  use  in  every  little  town  over  the 
West,  while  in  the  City  of  London  men  were  just  beginning 
to  wonder  whether  they  could  be  made  to  pay.  I  have  re- 
marked in  an  earlier  chapter  that  the  fondness  for  trying 
experiments  has  produced  a  good  deal  of  hasty  legislation, 
especially  in  the  newer  States,  and  that  some  of  it  has  already 
bc^n  abandoned.  But  these  admissions  do  not  affect  the  main 
proposition.  TheAjaericans  are  at^  bottom  a  conservative 
people,  in  virtue  both  j^Lthe  deep  instincte  of  their  race  and 
of  that  practical  shxewdness  which,  recognises  the  value  of 
permanence  and  solidity  in  institutions^.  They  are  conserva- 
tive in  their  fundamental  beliefs,  in  the  structure  of  their 
governments,  in  their  social  and  domestic  usages.  They  are 
like  a  tree  whose  pendulous  shoots  quiver  and  rustle  with  the 
lightest  breeze,  while  its  roots  enfold  the  rock  with  a  grasp 
which  storms  cannot  loosen. 


CHAPTER  LXXXI 

CLASSES  AS  INFLUENOINQ  OPINION 

These  are  some  of  the  characteristics  of  American  opinion 
in  general,  and  may,  if  I  am  right  in  the  description  given,  be 
discovered  in  all  classes  of  the  native  white  population.  They 
exist,  however,  in  different  measure  in  different  classes,  and 
the  above  account  of  them  needs  to  be  supplemented  by  some 
remarks  on  the  habits  and  tendencies  of  each  class.  I  do  not, 
of  course,  propose  to  describe  the  present  opinions  of  classes, 
for  that  would  require  an  account  of  current  political  ques- 
tions: my  aim  is  merely  to  state  such  general  class  charac- 
ters as  go  to  affect  the  quality  and  vigour  of  opinion.  Classes 
are  in  America  by  no  means  the  same  thin^  as  in  the^greater 
nations  of  Europe.  One  must  not,  for  political  purposes, 
divide  them  as  upper  and  lower,  richer  and  poorer,  but  rather 
according  to  the  occupations  they  respectively  follow  and  the 
conditions  of  life  that  constitute  their  environment.*  Their 
specific  characters,  as  a  naturalist  would  say^  are  less  marked 
even  in  typical  individuals  than  would  be  the  case  in  Europe, 
and  are  in  many  individuals  scarcely  recognizable.  Never- 
theless, the  differences  between  one  class  and  another  are  suffi- 
cient to  produce  distinctly  traceable  influences  on  the  politi- 
cal opinion  of  the  nation,  and  to  colour  the  opinions,  perhaps 
even  to  determine  the  political  attitude,  of  the  district  where 
a  particular  class  predominates. 

I  begin  with  the  farmers,  because  they  are,  if  not  numer- 
ically the  largest  class,  at  least  the  class  whose  importance  is 
most  widely  felt.  As  a  rule  they  are  owners  of  their  land-; 
and  as  a  rule  the  farms  are  small^  running  from  forty  or 
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fifty  op  to  three  hundred  acres.  In  a  few  places,  especiafly 
in  the  West,  large  landowners  let  farms  to  tenants,  and  in 
same  parts  of  the  South  one  finds  big  plantations  cultivated 
by  small  tenants,  often  n^roes.  But  far  more  frequently  ibe 
owner  til??  the  land  and  the  tiller  owns  it.  The  proportion  of 
hired  labourers  to  fanners  is  therefore  ycit  mudi  smaller  than 
in  England,  partly  because  farms  are  usually  of  a  size  per- 
mitting  tiie  farmer  and  his  family  to  do  much  of  the  work 
by  tiiemselTes,  partly  because  machinery  is  more  extaisiTcly 
used,  especially  in  the  lerel  r^ons  of  the  West.  The 
labourers,  or,  as  they  are  called,  the  ''hired  men,"  do  not, 
taking  the  country  as  a  whole,  form  a  social  stratum  distinct 
from  the  farmers,  and  there  is  so  little  distinction  in  educa- 
tion or  rank  between  them  that  one  may  practically  treat  em- 
ployer  and  employed  as  belonging  to  the  same  daas. 

Hie  farmer  is  a  keener  and  more  enterprising  man  than 
in  Europe,  whh  more  of  that  commercial  character  which  one 
oLegrug  in  Americans,  far  less  andiored  to  a  particular  spot, 
and  d  course  subject  to  no  such  influences  of  territorial  mag- 
nates as  prerail  in  England,  Germany,  or  Italy.  He  is  fo  far 
a  biBinesB  man  as  sometimes  to  speculate  in  grain  or  bacon. 
TeC  he  is  not  free  from  the  usual  defects  of  agriculturists.  He 
m  obstinate,  tenacious  of  his  habits,  not  readily  aoce^ible  to 
angmnoit.  His  way  of  life  is  plain  and  simple,  and  he 
prides  himself  on  its  siispiicity,  holding  the  class  he  belongs 
to  ID  be  tbe  mainstay  of  the  country,  and  regarding  citr-foik 
with  a  mixture  of  suspicion  and  jealousy,  because  he  deems 
than  as  inferior  io  hims^  in  rirrae  as  ther  are  suDcrior  in 
mipxsnem,  and  likely  to  oatwit  him.  Sparing  rather  than 
in  his  o^iZaj?^  and  living  largely  on  the  produce  of  his 
SeJd?,  he  lias  so  little  readv  mooer  that  small  sums  zjy- 
pear  laig«  to  him :  and  as  he  f^ils  to  see  why  eTerybody  can- 
mt  tiarixe  and  be  baT>T:T  oo  ^l^")  (fS^KM  a  rear,  he  thinks 
that  £^B3e  a  suiSi^irnt  salarr  far  a  constr  or  dinriet  or^-iaL 
acid  regelates  LL?  nxi  jsss  of  payment  for  all  odier  oiSciais, 
jiisBS  JTjtrii^fai.  \»j  the  saire  ftandarl  To  belong  to  a  party, 
miA  jcpcwrt  it  It  hii  rose,  seezns  to  Lira  pan  <A  a  cinzien's 
daay,  \f:%  his  interests  in  national  p>lItieB  aze  aeeondarj  to 
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those  he  feels  in  agriculturists'  questions^  particularly  in  the 
great  war  against  monopolies  and  capitalis1»,  which  the  power 
and  in  some  cases  the  tyranny  of  the  railroad  companies  has 
provoked  in  the  West.  Naturally  a  grumbler,  as  are  his 
brethren  ever3rwhere,  finding  his  isolated  life  dull,  and  often 
unable  to  follow  the  causes  which  depress  the  price  of  produce, 
he  is  the  more  easily  persuaded  that  his  grievances  are  due  to 
the  combinations  of  designing  speculators.  The  agricultural 
newspaper  to  which  he  subscribes,  is  of  course  written  up  to 
his  prejudices,  and  its  adulation  of  the  farming  class  con- 
firms his  belief  that  he  who  makes  the  wealth  of  the  country 
is  tricked  out  of  his  proper  share  in  its  prosperity.  Thus  he 
now  and  then  makes  desperate  attempts  to  right  himself  by 
legislation,  lending  too  ready  an  ear  to  politicians  who  prom- 
ise him  redress  by  measures  possibly  unjust  and  usually  un- 
wise. However,  after  all  said  and  done,  he  is  an  honest, 
kindly  sort  of  man,  hospitable,  religious,  patriotic:  the  man 
whose  hard  work  has  made  the  West  what  it  is.  It  is  chiefly 
in  the  West  that  one  must  now  look  for  the  well-marked  type 
I  have  tried  to  draw,  yet  not  always  in  the  newer  West;  for, 
in  regions  like  northern  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and  Dakota, 
the  farming  population  is  mainly  foreign— Scandinavian  and 
German — while  the  native  Americans  occupy  themselves  with 
trading  and  railroad  management.  However,  the  Scandina- 
vians and  Germans  acquire  in  a  few  years  many  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  native  farmer,  and  usually  follow  the  polit- 
ical lead  given  by  the  latter.  In  the  early  days  of  the  Jle- 
public,  the  agriculturists  were,  especially  in  the  middle  and 
the  newer  parts  of  the  Southern  States,  the  backbone  of  the 
Democratic  party,  sturdy  supporters  of  Jefferson,  and  after- 
wards of  Andrew  Jackson.  When  the  opposition  of  North 
and  South  began  to  develop  itself  and  population  grew  up 
beyond  the  Ohio,  the  pioneers  from  New  England  who  set- 
tled in  that  country  gave  their  allegiance  to  the  Whig  party ; 
and  in  the  famous  ^Uog  cabin  and  hard  cider"  campaign,  which 
carried  the  election  of  General  Harrison  as  President,  that 
worthy,  taken  as  a  type  of  the  hardy  backwoodsman,  made 
the  Western  farmer  for  the  first  time  a  noble  and  poetical 
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figure  to  the  popular  imagination.  Nowadays  he  is  less  ro- 
mantic, yet  still  one  of  the  best  elements  in  the  country.  He 
stood  by  the  Union  during  the  war,  and  gave  his  life  freely 
for  it.  His  vote  now  carries  the  Western,  and  especially  the 
North-western  States,  for  the  Republican  party,  which  is  to 
him  still  the  party  which  saved  the  Union  and  protects  the 
negro. 

The  shopkeepers  and  small  manufacturers  may  be  said  to 
form  a  second  class,  though  in  the  smaller  towns,  of  the  West 
especially,  their  interests  are  so  closely  interwoven  with  those 
of  the  cultivators,  and  their  way  of  life  so  similar,  that  there 
is  little  special  to  remark  about  them.  In  the  larger  towns  they 
are  sharper  and  more  alive  to  what  is  passing  than  the  rural 
population,  but  their  intellectual  horizon  is  not  much  wider.  A 
sort  of  natural  selection  carries  the  more  ambitious  and  eager 
spirits  into  the  towns,  for  the  native  American  dislikes  the 
monotony  and  isolation  of  a  farm  life  with  its  slender  pros- 
pect of  wealth.  To  keep  a  store  in  a  ^^comer  lot"  is  the  am- 
bition of  the  keen-witted  lad.  The  American  shopkeeper,  it 
need  hardly  be  said,  has  not  the  obsequiousness  of  his  Euro- 
pean congener,  and  is  far  from  fancying  that  retail  trade  has 
anything  degrading  about  it.  He  is  apt  to  take  more  part 
in  local  politics  than  the  farmer,  but  less  apt  to  become  a 
member  of  a  State  legislature,  because  he  can  seldom  leave 
his  store  as  the  farmer  can  at  certain  seasons  leave  his  land. 
He  reads  more  newspapers  than  the  farmer  does,  and  of 
course  learns  more  from  current  talk.  His  education  has 
been  better,  because  city  schools  are  superior  to  coimtry  ones. 
He  is  perhaps  not  so  certain  to  go  solid  for  his  party.  He 
has  less  ground  of  quarrel  with  the  railroads,  but  if  connected 
with  a  manufacturing  industry,  is  of  course  more  likely  to  be 
interested  in  tariff  questions,  or,  in  other  words,  to  be  a  Pro- 
tectionist. His  occupation,  however,  seldom  gives  him  any 
direct  personal  motive  for  supporting  one  party  more  than 
another,  and  he  has  less  of  that  political  timidity  which  Euro- 
peans take  to  be  the  note  of  the  typical  bourgeois  than  the 
retail  dealer  of  France  or  England. 

The  working  men,  by  which  I  mean  those  who  toil  with 
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their  hands  for  wages,  form  a  less  well-marked  class  than  is 
the  case  hi  most  parts  of  Europe,  and  have  not  so  many  sub- 
classes within  their  own  body,  though  of  course  the  distinc- 
tion between  skilled  and  unskilled  labour,  makes  itself  felt, 
as  it  always  must.  They  are,  with  the  exception  of  many  of 
the  recent  immigrants,  fairly  educated;  they  read  the  daily 
newspapers,  and  very  likely  a  weekly  religious  journal  and  a 
monthly  magazine ;  many  of  them,  I  think  a  majority,  except 
in  the  greater  cities,  belong  to  a  congregation  in  whose  con- 
cerns they  are  generally  interested.  Many  are  total  abstain- 
ers. Their  wives  have  probably  had  a  longer  schooling  and 
read  more  widely  than  they  do  themselves.  In  the  smaller 
towns  both  in  New  England  and  the  West,  and  even  in  some 
of  the  large  cities,  such  as  Philadelphia  and  Chicago,  the 
better  part  of  them  own  the  houses  they  live  in,  wooden 
houses  in  the  suburbs  with  a  little  verandah  and  a  bit  of 
garden,  and  thus  feiel  thems^ves  to  have  a  stake  in  the  coun- 
try. Their  wives  dress  with  so  much  taste  that  on  Sunday, 
or  when  you  meet  them  in  the  steam  cars  (1.6.  on  a  railway 
journey),  you  would  take  them  for  persons  in  easy  circum- 
stances. Until  lately,  strikes  have  been  less  frequent  than  in 
England,  nor,  in  spite  of  the  troubles  of  recent  years,  has 
there  hitherto  existed  any  general  sense  of  hostility  to  em- 
ployers. This  is  due  partly  to  the  better  circumstances  of 
the  workmen,  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  passage  from  the 
one  class  to  the  other  is  easy  and  frequent.  Thus,  notwith- 
standing the  existence  of  a  so-called  Labour  party,  and  the 
recent  creation  of  a  vast  organization  embracing  all  trades 
over  the  whgl^Union  (the  Bjiights  of  Labour),  there  has  been 
less  of  coUAtive  class  feeling  and  class  action  among  work- 
men than  in^ngland,^  and  certainly  much  less  than  in  France 
or  Germany.  Politicians  have  of  late  years  begun  to  pose  as 
the  special  friends  of  the  working  ^^^fi  4^10^^^  ^  coun- 
try where  the  popular  vote  is  omnjjjogni^  some- 

^An  experienced  American  friend  writes  me:  "Although  immigrants 
from  Great  Britain  are  the  best  of  all  our  immigrants,  English  work- 
men are  more  apt  to  stir  up  trouble  with  their  employers  than  those 
of  any  other  race.  Employers  say  that  they  fear  their  Ens^ish  work- 
men, because  they  are  generally  suspiciouB,  and  disbelieve  in  the  pos- 
sibility of  anything  but  hostility  between  men  and  ma&ters." 
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thing  absurd  in  assuming  that  the  working  man  is  weak  and 
stands  in  need  of  special  protection,  the  great  power  of  capi- 
tal, the  growing  disparities  of  fortune,  and  the  fact  that  rich 
men  bear  less  than  their  due  share  of  taxation,  have  furnished 
a  basis  for  labour  agitation.    While  contributing  as  many  re- 
emits  to  the  army  of  professional  politicians  as  do  the  other 
classes,  the  wage-earning  class  is  no  more  active  in  political 
work  than  they  are,  and  furnishes  few  candidates  for  State 
or  Federal  office.     Till  the  recent  rise  of  the  Greenback  or 
Labour  party  little  demand  was  made  for  the  representation 
of  labour  as  labour  eiiher  in  Congress  or  in  State  legisla- 
tures.   There  are  of  course  many  members  who  have  begun 
life  as  operatives,  but,  so  far  as  I  know,  very  few  in  Con- 
gress, though  some  in  the  legislatures  of  the  Eastern  States, 
whose  special  function  or  claim  it  is  to  be  the  advocates  of 
their  whilom  class.    Such  progress  as  communistic  or  social- 
istic movements  have  made  has  been  made  among  the  German 
(including  Polish  and  Bohemian)  immigrants,  with  a  much 
smaller  contingent  of  Irish  support,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  say 
how  great  it  is,  for  the  educated  classes  had  known  and  cared 
very  little  about  it  until  the  recent  outbreak  of  Anarchist 
violence  at  Chicago  turned  all  eyes  upon  a  new  source  of  peril 
to  civilization.     One  question,  however,  which  never  fails  to 
excite  the  workmen  is  the  introduction  of  cheap  foreign 
labour.    In  the  Pacific  States  the  feeling  against  the  Chinese 
has  not  merely  been  the  prime  factor  in  California  State  poli- 
tics, but  has  induced  the  Senate  to  ratify  treaties  and  Congress 
to  pass  Acts  forbidding  their  entry;  and  when  a  shoe  manu- 
facturer in  Massachusetts  some  years  ago  brought  a  number 
of  Chinese  to  replace  his  own  men  who  had  g^one  out  on 
strike,  they  were  threatened  with  molestation.     One  trade, 
however,  the  Chinese  are  permitted  to  follow,  and  have  now 
almost  monopolized,  that  of  washermen — I  cannot  say,  wash- 
erwomen.   Even  a  small  city  rarely  wants  its  Chinese  laundry. 
It  will  be  gathered  from  what  I  have  said  that  there  is  no 
want  of  intelligence  or  acuteness  among  the  working  people. 
For  political  purposes,  and  setting  apart  what  are  specifically 
called  labour  questions,  there  is  really  little  difference  be- 
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tween  them  and  other  dasses.  Heir  lights  are  as  good  as 
those  of  farmers  or  traders,  their  modes  of  thinking  similar. 
They  are,  however,  somewhat  more  excitable  and  more  easily 
fascinated  by  a  vigorous  personality,  as  the  success  of  Qeneral 
Benjamin  F.  Butler  among  the  shoemakers  of  his  Massachu- 
setts district  proved.  A  powerful  speaker  with  a  flow  of 
humour  and  audacity  will  go  farther  with  them  than  with  the 
more  commercially-minded  shopkeeper,  or  the  more  stolid 
agriculturist,  if  indeed  one  can  call  any  American  stolid. 

The  ignorant  masses  of  such  great  cities  as  New  York, 
Brooklyn,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  ought  not  to 
be  reckoned  witli  the  working  class,  but  answer  better  to  what 
is  called  in  England  "the  residuum."  They  are  largely  Irish 
and  Germans,  together  with  Poles  and  Russians,  Bohemians, 
negroes.  Frenchmen,  Italians,  and  such  native  Americans  as 
have  fallen  from  their  first  estate  into  drink  or  penury.  From 
the  immigrants  neither  national  patriotism  nor  a  sense  of  civic 
duty  can  as  yet  be  expected ;  the  pity  is  that  they  have  befli 
allowed  civic  power.  Political  opinions  they  can  hardly  be 
said  to  possess,  for  they  have  not  had  time  to  learn  to  know 
the  institutions  of  their  new  country.  Yet  there  are  three 
sentiments  which  guide  them,  besides  adhesion  to  the  party 
which  snapped  them  up  when  they  landed,  or  which  manipu- 
lates them  by  leaders  of  their  own  race.  One  of  these  senti- 
ments is  religious  sympathy.  Such  of  them  as  are  Boman 
Catholics  are  ready  to  stand  by  whichever  party  may  obtain 
the  favour,  or  be  readiest  to  serve  the  interests,  of  their 
church.*  Another  is  the  protection  of  the  liquor  traffic.  The 
German  loves  his  beer,  and  deems  a  land  where  this  most  famil- 
iar of  pleasures  is  imattainable  no  land  of  freedom,  while  the 
Irishman  stands  by  a  trade  in  which  his  countrymen  are 
largely  engaged.  And,  thirdly,  the  American-Irish  iiave  been 
largely  swayed  by  hatred  of  England,  which  has  made  them 
desire  to  annoy  her,  and  if  possible  to  stir  up  a  quarrel  be- 
tween her  and  the  land  of  their  adoption.  The  events  of  the 
last  three  years  in  England,  seem,  so  far  as  one  can  gather,  to 

Those  of  the  Oerman  immigrants  who  remain  in  the  great  cities  in- 
stead of  going  West,  seem  to  be  mostly  Catholics,  at  least  in  name; 
as  are  also  the  Poles  and  Cxechs. 
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have  lessened  this  feelings  on  which^  of  course^  nnscnipulous 
politicians  play. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  class  I  am  describing  is 
wholly  composed  of  immigrants^  nor  that  all  of  the  city-dwell- 
ing immigrants  belong  to  it^  for  there  are  many  foreigners 
whose  education  and  skill  places  them  at  once  on  a  level  with 
the  native  American  workmen.  Its  importance  in  politics 
arises  less  from  its  number^  which  is  perhaps  not  over  two 
millions  all  told^'  than  from  its  cohesion.  Being  compara- 
tively ignorant^  and  a  part  of  it  not  yet  absorbed  into  the 
American  population^  it  is  not  moved  by  the  ordinary  political 
forces,  nor  amenable  to  the  ordinary  intellectual  and  moral 
influences,  but  '^goes  solid'^  as  its  leaders  direct  it,  a  fact 
which  gives  these  leaders  exceptional  weight,  and  may  enable 
them,  when  parties  are  nearly  balanced,  to  dictate  their  terms 
to  statesmen  who  loathe  the  necessity  of  submission.  Never- 
theless it  is  not  so  largely  answerable  for  the  faults  of  Ameri- 
can politics  as  the  stranger  might  be  led  by  the  language  of 
many  Americans  to  believe.  There  is  a  disposition  in  the 
United  States  to  use  the  immigrants,  and  especially  the  Irish, 
much  as  the  cat  is  used  in  the  kitchen  to  account  for  broken 
plates  and  food  which  disappears.  The  cities  have  no  doubt 
suffered  from  the  immigrant  vote.  But  New  York  was  not 
an  Eden  before  the  Irish  came;  and  would  not  become  an 
Eden  were  they  all  to  move  on  to  San  Francisco. 

The  capitalist  class  consists  of  large  merchants,  manufac- 
turers, bankers,  and  railroad  men,  with  a  few  great  land 
speculators  and  directors  of  trading  or  carrying  companies. 
How  much  capacity  and  energy,  how  much  wealth  and  in- 
fluence there  is  in  this  small  class  everybody  knows.  It  in- 
cludes the  best  executive  ability  of  the  country,  and  far  more 
ability  than  is  devoted  to  the  public  service  of  the  state..' 
Though  such  persons  do  not,  and  hardly  could,  hold  aloof, 
from  politics — some  of  them  are  indeed  zealous  party  men — 
their  interest  lies  chiefly  in  using  politics  for  their  own  pur- 

The  total  forelgn-bom  population  of  tlie  United  States,  of  both  sexes, 
was  6,679,943  out  of  60,166,783.  Of  the  class  I  am  here  describing,  a 
part  Is  native  American  and  another  considerable  part  the  American- 
bom  sons  of  recent  immigrants^ 
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poses,  and  especially  in  resisting  the  attacks  with  which  they 
are  threatened,  sometimes  by  the  popular  movement  against 
monopolists  and  great  corporations,  sometimes  by  Free 
Traders  anxious  to  get  rid  of  the  present  high  tariff  which  the 
manufacturers  deem  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  country. 
One-half  of  the  capitalists  are  occupied  in  preaching  laissez 
fairs  as  regards  railroads,  the  other  half  in  resisting  it  in 
railroad  matters,  in  order  to  have  their  goods  carried  more 
cheaply,  and  in  tariff  matters  in  order  to  protect  industries 
threatened  with  foreign  competition.  Yet  they  manage  to 
hold  well  together.  Their  practical  talent  does  not  necessarily 
imply  political  insight,  any  more  than  moral  elevation,  nor 
have  they  generally  the  taste  or  leisure  to  think  seriously 
about  the  needs  of  the  state.  In  no*countrv  does  one  find  so 
many  men  of  eminent  capacity  for  business,  shrewd,  forcible, 
and  daring,  who  are  so  uninteresting,  so  intellectually  barren, 
outside  the  sphere  of  their  business  knowledge.^ 

But  the  wealthy  have  many  ways  of  influencing  opinion 
and  the  course  of  events.  Some  of  them  own,  others  find 
means  of  inspiring,  newspapers.  Presidents  of  great  corpora- 
tions have  armies  of  officials  imder  their  orders,  who  cannot 
indeed  be  intimidated,  for  public  opinion  would  resent  that, 
yet  may  be  suffered  to  know  what  their  superior  thinks  and 
expects.  Cities,  districts  of  country,  even  States  or  Terri- 
tories, have  much  to  hope  or  fear  from  the  management  of  a 
railway,  and  good  reason  to  conciliate  its  president.  More- 
over, as  the  finance  of  the  country  is  in  the  hands  of  these 
men  and  every  trader  is  affected  by  financial  changes,  as  they 
control  enormous  joint-stock  enterprises  whose  shares  are  held 
and  speculated  in  by  hosts  of  private  persons  of  all  ranks, 
their  policy  and  utterances  are  watched  with  anxious  curiosity, 
and  the  line  they  take  determines  the  conduct  of  thousands  not 
directly  connected  with  thiem.  A  word  from  several  of  the 
great  financiers  would  go  a  long  way  with  leading  statesmen. 
They  are  for  the  most  part  a  steadying  influence  in  politics, 
being  opposed  to  sudden  changes  which  might  disturb  the 

^llaB  Lapham,  in  Mr.  HoweU's  well-known  novel,  illuBtrates  many, 
though  not  all,  the  features  of  the  type. 
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money  market  or  depress  trade,  and  especially  opposed  to  com- 
plications with  foreign  States.  They  are  therefore  par  exceU 
lence  the  peace  party  in  America,  for  though  some  might  like 
to  fish  in  troubled  waters,  the  majority  would  have  far  more 
to  lose  than  to  gain. 

There  remains  the  group  of  classes  loosely  called  profes- 
sional men,  of  whom  we  may  dismiss  the  physicians  as  neither 
bringing  any  distinctive  element  into  politics,  nor  often  taking 
an  active  interest  therein,  and  the  journalists,  because  they 
have  been  considered  in  treating  of  the  organs  of  opinion,  and 
the  clergy  as  inhibited  by  public  feeling  from  direct  immix- 
ture in  political  strife.  In  the  anti-slavery  and  Free  Soil 
struggles,  ministers  of  religion  were  prominent,  as  they  are 
now  in  the  temperance  movement,  and  indeed  will  always  be 
when  a  distinctly  moral  issue  is  placed  before  the  country. 
But  in  ordinary  times,  and  as  regards  most  questions,  they 
find  it  prudent  to  rest  content  with  inculcating  such  sound 
principles  as  will  elevate  their  hearers'  views  and  lead  them 
to  vote  for  the  best  men.  Some  few,  however,  of  exceptional 
zeal  or  unusually  well-assured  position  do  appear  on  political 
platforms,  and,  like  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  justify 
their  courage  by  their  success.  The  Roman  Catholic  prelates 
have  great  influence  with  their  flocks,  but  are  so  sensible  of 
the  displeasure  which  its  exercise  would  cause  among  the 
native  Americans  as  to  be  guarded  in  public  action. 

The  lawyers,  who  are  both  barristers  and  attorneys  in  one, 
there  being  no  such  distinction  of  the  profession  into  two 
branches  as  exists  in  Britain  and  France,  are  of  all  classes 
that  which  has  most  to  do  with  politics."  From  their  ranks 
comes  a  large  part,  probably  a  half,  and  apparently  the  better 
half,  of  the  professional  politicians.  Those  who  do  not  make 
politics  a  business  have  usually  something  to  do  with  it,  and 
even  those  who  have  little  to  do  with  it  enjoy  opportunities  of 
looking  behind  the  scenes.  The  necessities  of. their  practice 
oblige  them  to  study  the  Federal  Constitution  and  the  Cansti-* 
tution  of  their  own  State,  as  well  as  to  watch  current  legisla- 
tion.   It  is  therefore  from  the  legal  profession  that  most  of 

'An  aooount  of  the  American  Bar  will  be  found  in  a  later  chapter. , 
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the  leading  statesmen  have  been  drawn^  from  the  days  of  Pat- 
rick Henry^  John  Jay,  and  John  Adams  down  to  those  of 
Abraham  Lincohi  and  the  presidential  candidates  of  onr  own 
generation.  Hence  both  in  great  cities  and  in  small  ones  the 
lawyer  is  favourably  placed  for  influencing  opinion.  If  he  be 
a  man  of  parts^  he  is  apt  to  be  the  centre  of  local  opinion,  as 
Lincoln  was  in  Springfield,  where  he  practised  law  and  made 
his  reputation.*  When  in  some  great  community  like  New 
York  or  Boston  a  demonstration  is  organized,  some  distin- 
guished advocate,  such  as  Charles  O'Conor  was  in  New  York, 
such  as  Bufus  Choate  was  in  Boston,  is  selected  for  the  oration 
of  the  day,  because  he  has  the  power  of  speech,  and  because 
everybody  knows  him.  Thus  the  lawyers  best  deserve  to  be 
called  the  leading  class,  less  powerful  in  proportion  to  their 
numbers  than  the  capitalists,  but  more  powerful  as  a  whole, 
since  more  numerous  and  more  locally  active.  Of  course  it  is 
only  on  a  very  few  professional  questions  that  they  act  to- 
gether as  a  class.  Their  function  is  to  educate  opinion  from 
the  technical  side,  and  to  put  things  in  a  telling  way  before 
the  people.  Whether  the  individual  lawyer  is  or  is  not  a 
better  citizen  than  his  neighbours,  he  is  likely  to  be  a  shrewder 
one,  knowing  more  about  government  and  public  busiuess 
than  most  of  them  do,  and  able  at  least  to  perceive  the  mis- 
chiefs of  bad  legislation,  which  farmers  or  shopkeepers  may 
faintly  realize.  Thus  on  the  whole  the  influence  of  the  pro- 
fession makes  for  good,  and  though  it  is  often  the  instrument 
by  which  harm  is  wrought,  it  is  more  often  the  means  of  re- 
vealing and  defeating  the  tricks  of  politicians,  and  of  keeping 
the  wholesome  principles  of  the  Constitution  before  the  eyes 
of  the  nation.  Its  action  in  political  life  may  be  compared 
with  its  function  in  judicial  proceedings.  Advocacy  is  at  the 
service  of  the  just  and  the  imjust  equally,  and  sometimes 
makes  the  worse  appear  the  better  cause,  yet  experience  shows 
that  the  sifting  of  evidence  and  the  arguing  of  points  of  law 
tend  on  the  whole  to  make  justice  prevail. 
There  remain  the  men  of  letters  and  artists,  an  extremely 

'I  bave  heard  townsmen  of  the  great  President  describe  bow  the 
front  of  his  bouse  used  to  be  a  sort  of  gathering  place  on  summer 
evenings  where  bis  racy  talk  helped  to  mould  the  opinion  of  the  place. 
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small  class  outside  a  few  Eastern  cities,  and  the  teachers, 
especially  those  in  colleges  and  universities.  The  influence 
of  literary  men  is  more  felt  through  magazines  than  through 
books,  for  native  authorship  suffers  terribly  from  the  deluge 
of  cheap  English  reprints.  That  of  the  teachers  tells  pri'* 
marily  on  their  pupils  and  indirectly  on  the  circles  to  which 
those  pupils  belong,  or  in  which  they  work  when  they  have  left 
college.  One  is  amused  by  the  bitterness — affected  scorn  try- 
ing to  disguise  real  fear — ^with  which  "college  professors"  are 
denounced  by  the  professional  politicians  as  unpractical, 
visionary,  pharisaical,  *Tdd-gloved,"  'Tiigh-toned,"  "un-Amer- 
ican," the  fact  being  that  a  considerable  impulse  towards  the 
improvement  of  party  methods,  towards  civil  service  reform, 
and  towards  tariff  reform,  has  come  f r6m  the  universities,  and 
been  felt  in  the  increased  political  activity  of  the  better  edu- 
cated youth.  The  new  generation  of  lawyers,  clergymen,  and 
journalists,  of  teachers  in  the  higher  schools,  and  indeed  of 
business  men  also,  so  far  as  they  receive  a  imiversity  educa- 
tion, have  been  inspired  by  the  universities,  particularly  of 
course  by  the  older  and  more  highly  developed  institutions 
of  the  Eastern  States,  with  a  more  serious  and  earnest  view 
of  politics  than  has  prevailed  among  the  richer  classes  since 
the  strain  of  the  Civil  War  passed  away.  Their  horizon  has 
been  enlarged,  their  patriotism  tempered  by  a  sense  of  na- 
tional shortcomings,  and  quickened  by  a  higher  id^al  of 
national  well-being.  The  confidence  that  all  other  prosperity 
will  accompany  material  prosperity,  the  belief  that  good  in- 
stincts are  enough  to  guide  nations  through  practical  dif&cul- 
ties — errors  which  led  astray  so  many  worthy  people  in  the 
last  generation,  are  being  dispelled,  and  a  juster  view  of  the 
great  problems  of  democratic  government  presented.  The 
seats  of  learning  and  education  are  at  present  among  the  most 
potent  forces  making  for  progress  and  the  formation  of  sound 
opinion  in  the  United  States,  and  they  increase  daily  in  the 
excellence  of  their  teachers  no  less  than  in  the  number  of  their 
students/ 

*Some  aocoimt  of  the  Amerleaa  unlTenlties  aad  eoltoges  will  be  ftnmd 
In  a  later  ohapter. 
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Before  quitting  this  part  of  the  subject  a  few  general  ob- 
servations are  needed  to  supplement  or  sum  up  the  results  of 
the  foregoing  inquiry. 

Tliere  is  in  the  United  States  no  such  general  opposition  as 
in  Europe  of  upper  and  lower  classes^  richer  and  poorer 
classes.  There  is  no  such  jealousy  or  hostility  as  one  finds  in 
France  between  the  bourgeoisie  and  the  operatives.  In  many 
places  class  distinctions  do  exist  for  the  purposes  of  social  in- 
tercourse. But  it  is  only  in  the  larger  cities  that  the  line  is 
sharply  drawn  between  those  who  call  themselves  gentlemen 
and  those  others  to  whom,  in  talk  among  themselves^  the 
former  set  would  refuse  this  epithet. 

There  is  no  one  class  or  set  of  men  whose  special  function 
it  is  to  form  and  lead  opinion.  The  politicians  certainly  do 
not.     Public  opmion  leads  them. 

Still  less  is  there  any  governing  class.  The  class  whence 
most  office-holders  come  corresponds^  as  respects  education 
and  refinement^  to  what  would  be  called  the  lower  middle  or 
'Middle-middle"  class  in  Europe.  But  office-holders  are  not 
governors. 

Such  class  issues  as  now  exist  or  have  recently  existed, 
seldom,  or  to  a  small  extent,  coincide  with  party  issues.  They 
are  usually  toyed  with  by  both  parties  alike,  or  if  such  a  ques- 
tion become  strong  enough  to  be  made  the  basis  of  a  new  party, 
such  a  party  will  usually  stand  by  itself  apart  from  the  two 
old  and  regular  organizations. 

In  Europe,  classes  have  become  factors  in  politics  either 
from  interest  or  from  passion.  Legislation  or  administration 
may  have  pressed  hardly  on  a  class,  and  the  class  has  sought 
to  defend  and  emancipate  itself.  Or  its  feelings  may  have 
been  wounded  by  past  injury  or  insult,  and  it  may  seek  occa- 
sions for  revenge.  In  America  neither  cause  for  the  action 
of  any  class  as  a  class  can  be  said  to  exist."    Hence  classes  are 

*Byen  tbose  who  would  persuade  the  working  men  that  legtalatlon  It 
unjust  to  them  seldom  complain  of  what  it  does,  but  rather  of  what  It 
omits  or  does  not  prevent.  Any  statute  which  bore  harshly  on  labour- 
ing men,  such  as  some  of  the  Bnglish  statutes  about  trade-unions  re- 
pealed in  1876,  would  in  America  be  abolished  forthwith.  There  is  at 
present  in  some  States  an  agitation,  conducted  by  "Labour"  leaders. 
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not  prime  factors  in  American  politics  or  in  the  formation  of 
political  opinion.  In  the  main,  political  questions  proper 
hold  the  first  place  in  a  voter's  mind,  and  questions  affecting 
his  class  tlie  second.* 

The  nation  is  not  an  aggregate  of  classes.  They  exist* 
within  it,  but  they  do  not  make  it  up.  You  are  not  struck 
by  their  political  significance  as  you  would  be  in  any  Euro- 
pean country.  The  people  is  one  people,  although  it  occupies 
a  wider  territory  than  any  other  nation,  and  is  composed  of 
elements  from  many  quarters. 

Even  education  makes  less  difference  between  various  sec- 
tions of  the  community  than  might  be  expected.  One  finds 
among  the  better  instructed  many  of  those  prejudices  and 
fallacies  to  which  the  European  middle  classes  are  supposed 
peculiarly  liable.  Among  the  less  instructed  of  the  native 
Americans,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  comprehension  of 
public  affairs,  a  shrewdness  of  judgment,  and  a  generally 
diffused  interest  in  national  welfare,  exceeding  that  of  the 
humbler  classes  in  Europe. 

This  is  the  strong  point  of  the  nation.  This  is  what  gives 
buoyancy  to  the  vessel  of  the  state,  enabling  her  to  carry  with 
apparent  ease  the  dead  weight  of  ignorance  which  European 
emigration  continues  to  throw  upon  her  decks. 

to  abolish  tbe  laws  wblch  forbid  "pioketing*  in  trade  disputes,  but  the 
laws  have  so  far  been  upheld  by  the  general  sense  of  the  community. 

1  have  called  attention  to  exceptions— e.p.  tariff  questions  are  fore- 
most in  the  minds  of  Pennsylvahian  manufacturers,  Chinese  questions 
in  those  of  Califomian  working  men.  transportation  questions,  at 
particular  moments,  in  those  of  farmers. 


CHAPTER  LXXXII 

LOOAL  TYPBS  OF  OPINION — EAST,  WEST,  AND  SOUTH 

Both  the  general  tendencies  and  the  class  tendencies  in  the 
development  of  public  opinion  which  I  have  attempted  to 
sketchy  may  be  observed  all  over  the  vast  area  of  the  Union. 
Some,  however,  are  more  powerful  in  one  region,  others  in 
another,  while  the  local  needs  and  feelings  of  each  region  tend 
to  give  a  particular  colour  to  its  views  and  direction  to  its 
aims.  One  must  therefore  inquire  into  and  endeavour  to 
describe  these  local  differences,  so  as,  by  duly  allowing  for 
them,  to  correct  what  has  been  stated  generally  with  regard 
to  the  conditions  under  which  opinion  is  formed,  and  the 
questions  which  evoke  it. 

In  an  earlier  chapter  I  have  classified  the  States  into  five 
gi'oups,  the  North-Eastem  or  New  England  States,  the  Mid- 
dle States,  the  North-Westem  States,  the  Southern  States, 
and  the  States  of  the  Pacific  Slope.  For  the  purposes  of  our 
present  inquiry  there  is  no  material  difference  between  the 
first  two  of  these  groups,  but  the  differences  between  the  others 
are  significant.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  there  are,  of  course, 
abundance  of  local  differences  within  these  divisions.  Penn- 
sylvania, for  instance,  is  for  many  purposes  unlike  Ohio. 
Georgia  stands  on  a  higher  level  than  Ijouisiana.  Nebraska 
is  more  raw  than  Illinois.  To  go  into  these  minor  points  of 
divergence  would  involve  a  tedious  discussion,  and  perhaps 
confuse  the  reader  after  all,  so  he  must  be  asked  to  imderstand 
that  this  chapter  endeavours  to  present  only  the  general  aspect 
which  opinion  wears  in  each  section  of  the  country,  and  that 
what  is  said  of  a  section  generally,  is  not  meant  to  be  taken 
as  equally  applicable  to  every  State  within  it. 
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he  Eastern  States  the  predominant  mflnence  is  that  of 
lists,  manufacturers,  merchants — ^in  a  word,  of  the  com- 
1  classes.  The  East  finds  the  capital  for  great  under- 
«  all  over  the  country,  particularly  for  the  making  of 
ids,  the  stock  of  which  is  chiefly  held  by  Eastern  in- 
s,  and  the  presidents  whereof  often  have  their  central 
in  New  York,  Boston,  or  Philadelphia^  though  the  line 
raverse  the  Western  or  Southern  States.  The  East  also 
:ts  the  gigantic  trade  with  Europe.  It  ships  the  grain 
le  cattle,  the  pork  and  the  petroleum,  it  "finances'^  the 
ng  of  much  of  the  cotton,  it  receives  nearly  all  the  mim- 
Ted  goods  that  Europe  sends,  as  well  as  the  emigrants 
Britain,  Germany,  and  Scandinavia.*  The  arms  of  its 
bankers  and  merchants  stretch  over  the  whole  Union, 
g  those  commercial  influences  which  rule  in  their  own 
»otent  everywhere.  Eastern  opinion  is  therefore  the 
}uickly  and  delicately  sensitive  to  financial  movements 
I  European  infiuences,  as  well  as  the  most  firmly  bound 
acific  policy.  As  in  the  beginning  of  the  centui^,  trade 
sts  made  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  anxious  to  avoid 
ch  with  England,  to  whose  ports  their  vessels  plied,  so 
hough  the  shipping  which  enters  Eastern  ports  is  chiefly 
ean  (English,  Norwegian,  (Jerman,  French),  the  mer- 
\  connections  of  American  and  European  merchants  and 
lers  are  so  close  that  an  alarm  of  war  might  produce 
»read  disaster. 

East  is  also,  being  the  oldest,  the  best  educated  and 
intelligent  quarter  of  the  country.'  Not  only  does  it 
a  more  men  of  high  culture,  but  the  average  of  knowl- 
nd  thought  (excluding  the  mob  of  the  great  cities  and 
backward  districts  in  the  hills  of  Pennsylvania)  is  higher 
Isewhere.  Its  literary  men  and  eminent  teachers  labour 
e  whole  country,  and  its  cities,  which  show  the  lowest 
tt  of  the  population  in  theu*  rabble,  show  also  the  largest 

w  Oermanft  go  direct  to  New  Orleans  or  the  ports  of  Texas, 
percentage  of  persons  able  to  read  and  write  is  as  high  in  some 
irestem  States,  such  as  Iowa  and  Nebraska,  as  in  New  England, 
B  may  be  because  the  Irish  and  French  Canadians  depress  the 
'  New  England. 
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number  of  men  of  light  and  leading  in  all  profeasions. 
Although  very  able  newspapers  are  published  in  the  West  as 
well  as  in  the  East,  still  the  tone  of  Eastern  political  dis- 
cussion is  more  generally  dignified  and  serious  than  in  the 
rest  of  the  Union.  The  influences  of  Europe,  which,  of 
course,  play  first  and  chiefly  upon  the  East,  are,  so  far  as  they 
affect  manners  and  morality,  by  no  means  an  unmixed  good. 
But  in  the  realm  of  thought  Europe  and  its  criticism  are  a 
stimulative  force,  which  corrects  any  undue  appreciation  of 
national  virtues,  and  helps  forward  sound  views  in  economics 
and  history.  The  leisured  and  well-read  class  to  be  found  in 
some  Eastern  cities  is  as  cosmopolitan  in  tone  as  can  be  found 
anywhere  in  the  world,  yet  has  not  lost  the  piquancy  of  its 
native  soil.  Its  thought  appropriates  what  is  fresh  and  sound 
in  the  literature  or  scientific  work  of  Germany,  England,  and 
France  more  readily  than  any  of  those  countries  seems  to 
learn  from  each  of  the  others.  These  causes,  added  to  the 
fact  that  the  perversions  of  party  government  have  been  un- 
usually gross  among  the  irresponsible  masses  that  crowd  these 
very  cities,  have  roused  a  more  strenuous  opposition  to  the  so- 
called  "machine"  than  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  The 
Eastern  voter  is  less  bound  to  bis  party,  more  accustomed  to 
think  for  himself,  and  to  look  for  light,  when  he  feels  his  own 
knowledge  defective,  to  capable  publicists.  When,  either  in 
Federal  or  State  or  city  politics,  an  independent  party  arises, 
repudiating  the  bad  nominations  of  one  or  both  of  the  regular 
organizations,  it  is  here  that  it  finds  its  leaders  and  the  great- 
est part  of  its  support.  There  is  also  in  New  England  a  good 
deal  left  of  the  spirit  of  Puritanism,  cold  and  keen  as  glacier 
air,  with  its  high  standard  of  public  duty  and  private  honour, 
its  disposition  to  apply  the  maxims  of  religion  to  the  conduct 
of  life,  its  sense,  particularly  needed  in  this  tender-hearted 
country,  that  there  are  times  when  Agag  must  be  hewn  in 
pieces  before  the  Lord  in  Gilgal.  If  the  people  of  New 
England,  rural  New  York,  and  New  Jersey  had  been  left 
impolluted  by  the  turbid  flood  of  foreign  immigration,  they 
would  be  the  fittest  of  any  in  the  world  for  a  pure  democratic 
government.    Evils  there  would  still  be,  as  in  all  govern- 
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ments^  but  incomparably  less  grave  than  those  which  now  tax 
the  patriotism  of  the  party  which  from  these  States  holds  up 
the  banner  of  reform  for  the  whole  Union. 

It  is  impossible  to  draw  a  line  between  the  East  and  the 
West^  because  the  boundary  is  always  moving  westward. 
Thirty  years  ago  Ohio  was  typically  western  in  character,  now 
it  has  as  much  in  common  with  Connecticut  or  New  York  as 
with  Kansas  or  Minnesota.  The  most  distinctive  elements  in 
the  Western  States  are  the  fanning  class,  which  here  attains 
its  greatest  strength,  and  the  masses  of  newly-arrived  Germans 
and  Scandinavians,  who  fill  whole  districts,  often  outnumber- 
ing the  native  Americans.  These  immigrants  contribute  so 
much  more  largely  to  the  voting  than  to  the  thinking  power 
of  the  newer  States,  that  their  presence  is  one  of  the  main 
reasons  why  the  political  power  of  the  West  exceeds  its  politi- 
cal capacity.  They  are  honest,  industrious,  and  worthy  peo- 
ple, the  parents  of  good  American  citizens,  good  men  to  clear 
the  woods  and  break  up  the  prairie,  but  they  know  so  little 
of  the  institutions  of  the  country,  and  often  so  little  of  its 
language,  that  they  are  as  clay  in  the  hands  of  their  leaders^ 
sometimes  Americans,  sometimes  men  of  their  own  race. 
The  predominance  of  the  agricultural  interest  has  the  faults 
and  merits  indicated  in  the  account  already  given  of  the 
farming  class.  Western  opinion  is  politically  unenlightened, 
and  not  anxious  to  be  enlightened.  It  dislikes  theory,  and 
holds  the  practical  man  to  be  the  man  who,  while  discerning 
keenly  his  own  interest,  discerns  nothing  else  beyond  the  end 
of  his  nose.  It  goes  heartily  into  a  party  fight^  despising  In- 
dependents, Mugwumps,  and  'bolters"  of  all  sorts.  It  has 
boundless  confidence  in  the  future  of  the  country,  of  the  West 
in  particular,  of  its  own  State  above  all,  caring  not  much  for 
what  the  East  thinks,  and  still  less  for  the  judgment  of 
Europe.  It  feels  sure  everything  will  come  right,  and  thinks 
''cheap  transportation'^  to  be  the  one  thing  needful.  Beckless 
in  enterprises,  it  is  stingy  in  paying  its  officials,  judges  in- 
cluded: good-natured  and  indulgent  to  a  fault,  it  is  never- 
theless displeased  to  hear  that  its  senator  lives  in  luxury  at 
Washington.    Its  townsfolk  are  so  much  occupied  in  pushing 
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their  towns^  between  whose  newspapers  there  is  a  furioi 
rivalry — they  hate  one  another  as  Athens  hated  Thebes,  < 
Florence  Pisa — ^its  rich  men  in  opening  up  railroads^  i 
fanners  in  their  household  and  field  toils,  labour  being  scan 
and  dear,  that  politics  are  left  to  the  politicians,  who,  ho^ 
ever,  are  not  the  worst  specimens  of  their  class.  When  ele 
tion  time  comes  the  Western  man  shouts  with  all  his  lung 
and  should  ever  another  war  break  out,  the  West  would  agaj 
send  down  its  stout-hearted,  large-limbed  regiments.  Whi 
things  are  as  they  are  now,  you  cannot  get  the  average  Wes 
em  man  to  listen  to  philosophical  reasonings,  or  trouble  hin 
self  about  coming  dangers.  To  arrest  him  you  must  touc 
his  sentiment,  and  at  this  moment  the  questions  whose  soli 
tion  presses  are  questions  which  sentiment  goes  no  way  i 
solve. 

The  West  may  be  called  the  most  distinctively  America 
part  of  America,  because  the  points  in  which  it  differs  fro: 
the  East  are  the  points  in  which  America  as  a  whole  diffe 
from  Europe.  But  the  character  of  its  population  differs  i 
different  regions,  according  to  the  parts  of  the  country  fro: 
which  the  early  settlers  came.  Now  the  settlers  have  gene 
ally  moved  along  parallels  of  latitude,  and  we  have  therefo: 
the  curious  result  that  the  characteristics  of  the  older  Stat 
have  propagated  themselves  westward  in  parallel  lines,  \ 
that  he  who  travels  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Rocky  Mountaii 
will  find  fewer  differences  to  note  than  he  who,  starting  fro: 
Texas,  travels  north  to  Manitoba.  Thus  norihem  Ohio  wi 
filled  from  New  England  and  western  New  York,  and  in  i 
turn  colonized  northern  Illinois,  Michigan,  and  much  of  tl 
farther  North-west.  Southern  Ohio  and  Illinois,  together  wil 
great  part  of  Indiana,  were  peopled  from  Virginia  and  Kei 
tucky,  and  the  somewhat  inferior  quality  of  these  early  se 
tiers  is  still  traceable.  Missouri  was  colonized  from  the  Sla^ 
States,  and  retains  the  taint  to  this  day.'    Kansas,  howeve 

In  Oregon  tbere  is  a  district  wliicb  was  settled  by  people  from  Kei 
tucky  and  Tennessee,  rather  exceptionally,  for  the  outflow  of  thei 
States  seldom  moved  so  far  to  the  north.  The  children  of  these  1mm 
grants  are  now  less  prosperous  and  enterprising  than  those  of  tl 
men  who  came  from  the  Free  States. 
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though  it  lies  west  of  Missouri^  received  in  the  days  of  the 
Free  Soil  struggle  a  good  many  Puritan  immigrants  from 
the  Free  States,  and  bears  a  somewhat  higher  stamp  than  its 
neighbour.  The  Scandinavians  are  chiefly  in  Wisconsin  and 
Minnesota,  the  Germans  numerous  in  Iowa  also,  and  indeed 
all  over  these  newer  States,  even  in  Texas.  Milwaukee  was 
in  1870  almost  more  of  a  German  than  an  American  citv.* 
The  Territories  which  lie  still  farther  to  the  west  have  no 
vote  in  presidential  elections,  and  only  a  voteless  delegate 
each  in  Congress,  yet  over  them  the  network  of  party  organi- 
zation has  been  spread,  though,  of  course,  the  sparser  popu- 
lation feeds  a  feebler  political  life. 

The  Pacific  Slope,  as  its  inhabitants  call  it,  geographically 
includes  the  State  of  Oregon,  but  Oregon  resembles  the  North- 
western States  in  so  many  respects  that  she  may  better  be 
classed  with  them.  California  and  Nevada  on  the  other  hand 
are  distinctly  peculiar.  They  are  more  Western  than  the 
States  I  have  just  been  describing,  with  the  characteristics 
of  those  States  intensified  and  some  new  features  added. 
They  are  cut  off  by  deserts  and  barren  mountain  ranges  from 
the  agricultural  part  of  the  Mississippi  basin,  nor  is  popula- 
tion ever  likely  to  become  really  continuous  across  this  wilder- 
ness. Mining  industries  play  a  larger  part  in  them  than  in 
any  other  State,  except  Colorado.  Their  inhabitants  are  un- 
settled and  fluctuating,  highly  speculative,  as  one  may  expect 
those  who  mine  and  gamble  in  mining  stocks  to  be,  occupied 
with  questions  of  their  own,  and  comparatively  indifferent  to 
those  which  interest  the  rest  of  the  country.  Of  these  ques- 
tions, one  is  Chinese  immigration,  another  the  management 
of  the  great  Central  and  Southern  Pacific  railroad  system, 
which  is  accused  of  oppressing  the  trade  and  industries  of 
California ;  a  third,  the  reconcilement  of  the  claims  of  miners 
and  agriculturists  to  the  water  of  the  rivers,  which  each  set 
seeks  to  appropriate,  and  which  the  former  claims  the  right 
to  foul.    But  as  the  recent  history  of  California  deserves  a 

^Asking  my  way  about  the  streets,  I  found  German  more  helpful  than 
English.  In  the  same  year  it  was  noticeable  that  in  Wisconsin  the 
paper  money  (then  alone  in  use)  had  got  a  marked  smell  from  the  use 
of  skins  and  furs  b;  the  newly-arrived  Swedes  and  Norwegians. 
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^    ;5<xt\  ^^  fe  enough  to  observe  that  public  opinion 

V  -,    ix  >i^^v\?  <}t  the  proverbial  shrewdness,  energy,  and 

vNv  X  irw»  men  of  the  Pacific,  more  fitful  and  gusty, 

V  woxviKt»  to  tlie  voice  of  sober  reason,  and  less  defer- 

-vw  5ht*  authority  of  statesmen,  or  even  of  party,  than 

^..  ^  ^  VJTx'*  elj^e  in  the  llnion.  "Interests,**  such  as  those  of  a 
^  vv*i  uuue-owning  group,  or  of  a  railroad,  are  immensely 
^s^^vrfui*  and  the  reactions  against  them  not  less  so. 

Of  tlie  South,  the  solid  South,  whose  presidential  vote  is 
now  cast  entirely  for  the  Democrats,  a  fuller  account  must  be 
given,  because  its  condition  is  as  singular  as  ever  a  free  coun- 
try found  itself  placed  in.  Equality  before  the  law  is  abso- 
lute and  perfect,  being  secured  by  the  Federal  Constitution. 
Yet  the  political  subjection  of  nearly  one  half  the  population 
is  no  ]ess  complete. 

There  are  three  orders  of  men  in  the  South. 

The  first  is  the  upper  or  educated  class,  including  the  chil« 
dren  of  the  planting  aristocracy  which  ruled  before  the  Civil 
War,  together  with  the  northern  men  who  have  since  1865 
settled  in  the  towns  for  the  purposes  of  trade  or  manufacture. 
Of  this  order  more  than  nine-tenths — those  in  fact  who  have 
survived  from  the  old  aristocracy  (many  of  whose  families 
perished),  together  with  most  of  the  newer  arrivals — ^belong 
to  the  Democratic  party.  Most  of  the  old  families  had  be- 
longed to  it,  because  it  was  the  pro-slavery  party,  and  after 
the  war  it  advocated  the  restoration  of  the  so-called  "rebels" 
to  full  political  rights.  Along  with  the  high  spirit  and  self- 
confidence  which  belong  to  a  ruling  race,  these  Southern  Dem- 
ocrats have  an  enlargement  of  view  and  an  aptitude  for  grasp- 
ing decided  and  continuous  lines  of  policy,  in  fact  a  turn  for 
statesmanship  as  contrasted  with  mere  politics,  which  is  less 
common  in  ttie  North,  because  it  is  less  favoured  by  the  con- 
ditions under  which  ambition  has  in  the  North  to  push  its 
way.  The  Southern  man  who  enters  public  life  has  a  more 
assured  position  than  his  rival  from  a  Northern  State,  be- 
cause he  represents  the  opinion  of  a  united  body  who  will 
stand  by  him,  who  regard  him  as  their  champion,  and  who 
expect  from  him  less  subservience  to  their  instructions.    He 
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is  less  obliged  to  fear  and  court  the  breath  of  popular  favour. 
He  is  not  more  educated  or  intelligent:  he  has  certainly  lived 
in  a  less  stimulating  atmosphere.  But  he  has  courage  and  a 
dear  vision  of  his  objects^  the  two  gifts  essential  for  a  states- 
man; he  feels  a  united  popular  impulse  behind  him  which 
supplies  a  sort  of  second  patriotism.  Opinion  in  the  South- 
em  States  before  the  war,  in  spite  of  the  divisions  between 
Democrats  and  Whigs,  was  generally  bold,  definite,  and  con- 
sistent, because  based  on  few  principles.  It  was  the  opinion 
of  a  small  class  who  were  largely  occupied  with  public  affairs. 
It  has  preserved  this  quality  while  losing  its  old  fierceness 
and  better  recognizing  the  conditions  under  which  it  must 
work  in  a  Federal  republic. 

I  have  heard  keen  American  observers  predict  that  those 
States  will  be  the  chief  nursing  ground  of  statesmen  in  the 
future,  and  will  thus  assert  an  ascendency  which  they  cannot 
yet  obtain  by  their  votes,  because  population  grows  more 
dowly  in  the  South  than  in  Eastern  cities  or  in  Western 
prairies.  The  day  will  come  when  the  South,  or  at  least 
those  large  regions  in  Georgia,  Alabama,  North  Carolina,  and 
Tennessee,  where  coal,  iron,  and  copper  abound,  will  be  rich 
and  populous ;  but  before  that  day  arrives,  social  and  politi- 
cal conditions  may  have  altered.  At  present  the  country  is 
thinly  settled,  and  so  poor  that  a  traveller  finds  it  hard  to 
understand  how,  when  still  poorer,  it  managed  to  resist  for 
four  years  the  armies  of  the  wealthy  and  populous  North. 
There  is  therefore  less  eagerness  and  hopefulness  than  in  the 
West,  less  discussion  and  organization  than  in  the  East,  much 
less  of  everything  that  is  characteristically  democratic  and 
progressive.  The  Machine  has  been  brought  to  no  such  per- 
fection as  in  the  Northern  States,  because  the  need  of  it  is 
not  felt  where  one  party  is  sure  of  victory,  and  because  social 
position  and  wealth  sufficiently  designate  the  men  to  be 
selected  as  candidates,  or  the  men  whose  voice  will  decide  the 
selection.  Moreover,  normal  political  life  was  in  many  re- 
gions suspended  from  1861  till  1877,  when  the  last  of  the 
Northern  troops  were  withdrawn. 

The  second  order  consists  of  those  who  used  to  be  called  the 


Mean  Whites.  Their  condition  strengthens  the  impression 
of  half  civilization  which  the  rural  districts  of  the  South 
produce  upon  the  traveller,  and  which  comes  painfully  home 
to  him  in  the  badness  of  the  inns.  While  slavery  lasted,  these 
whites  were,  in  the  planting  States^  a  wholly  wretched,  be- 
cause economically  superfluous  class.  There  was  no  room  for 
them  as  labourers,  because  the  slaves  did  the  work  on  the 
plantations;  they  had  not  the  money  to  purchase  land  and 
machinery  for  themselves,  nor  the  spirit  to  push  their  way  in 
the  towns,  while  the  system  of  large  slave-worked  properties 
made,  as  the  laiifundia  did  long  ago  in  Italy^  the  cultivation 
of  small  farms  hopeless,  and  the  existence  of  a  thriving  free 
peasantry  impossible.  The  planters  disliked  these  whites  and 
kept  them  off  their  estates  as  much  as  possible;  the  slaves 
despised  them,  and  called  them  '^oor  white  trash."  In  South 
Carolina  and  the  Gulf  States  they  picked  up  a  wretched  live- 
lihood by  raising  some  vegetables  near  their  huts,  and  killing 
the  wild  creatures  of  the  woods,  while  a  few  hung  round  the 
great  houses  to  look  out  for  a  stray  job.  Shiftless,  ignorant, 
improvident,  with  no  aims  in  the  present  nor  hopes  for  the 
future,  citizens  in  nothing  but  the  possession  of  votes,  they 
were  a  standing  reproach  to  the  system  that  produced  them, 
and  the  most  convincing  proof  of  its  economic  as  well  as  moral 
failure.  In  the  more  northerly  Slave  States,  and  especially 
in  the  mountain  districts  of  West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Ten- 
nessee, and  North  Carolina,  they  were  better  off  and  far  less 
degraded,  because  in  these  regions  the  slave  population  was 
much  smaller.  But  they  were  and  still  are  comparatively 
poor  and  uninstructed,  in  all  respects  behind  the  small  farmers 
or  artisans  of  the  North.  Since  the  war  they  have  begun  to 
advance,  slowly  indeed — ^for  schools  are  still  wanting,  nor  is 
it  easy  to  provide  them  in  a  thinly  peopled  land  of  hills  and 
forests — ^yet  surely,  for  they  have  set  themselves  to  raise  cot- 
ton and  other  crops  for  the  market;  and  the  growth  of  mining 
and  manufacturing  industries,  still  in  its  infancy,  but  des- 
tined to  attain  great  dimensions^  promises  them  work  in  the 
towns  and  a  stimulus  towards  progress  generally.  Of  public 
opinion  among  them,  there  is  as  yet  little  question^  for  they 
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usually  follow  the  lead  of  the  upper  class,  not  more  out  of 
deference  to  them  than  from  aversion  to  the  negroes.^  The 
less  a  man  has  to  be  proud  of,  the  more  proud  he  will  be  of 
his  colour. 

The  negroes  form  about  one-third  of  the  population  of  the 
old  Slave  States  (6,100,000  out  of  18,680,000  according  to 
the  census  of  1880),  and  in  three  Stat^,  Louisiana,  Missis- 
sippi, and  South  Carolina,  they  are  in  a  majority.  It  has 
been  thought,  but  is  by  no  means  certain,  that  in  the  Gulf 
States  they  increase  faster  than  the  whites.*  They  are  no- 
where relapsing  into  barbarism,  like  those  of  Hayti,  but  in 
most  places  they  enter  civilization  slowly.  In  Louisiana,  for 
instance,  some  of  them  still  practise  Obeah  rites  and  worship 
the  serpent.  Emancipation  found  them  utterly  ignorant; 
and  the  grant  of  the  suflFrage  found  them  as  unfit  for  political 
rights  as  any  population  could  be.  It  was  a  desperate  meas- 
ure, from  which  worse  results  than  those  that  have  followed 
might  have  been  expected.  It  may  have  been  a  necessary 
one,  for  the  only  other  alternatives  were  to  leave  the  negroes 
at  the  mercy  of  their  former  masters,  or  to  support  by  north- 
em  bayonets  what  would  have  been  practically  oligarchic  and 
hopelessly  corrupt  governments.  At  first  the  freedmen  showed 
a  passionate  eagerness  for  education,  but  this  has  to  some 
extent  died  away,  the  means  of  instruction  provided  being 
indeed  unequal  to  the  needs  of  the  case.  Several  colleges  or 
universities  have  been  founded  for  their  benefit,^  besides  an 
admirable  school  at  Hampton  in  Virginia,  where  instruction 
in  agriculture  is  given,  as  well  as  a  good  general  education, 
and  in  all  the  States  common  schools  have  been  established 
for  the  negroes  distinct  from  those  of  white  children.  But 
while  these  schools  are  too  few  for  the  number  of  children  of 
school  age,  and  the  money  to  establish  more  is  not  yet  forth- 
coming, there  are  no  means  of  getting  the  children  to  at- 
tend even  such  as  exist,  many  parents  being  indifferent,  and 
the  children  naturally  still  more  so.    Boughly  speaking,  75 

This  is  leas  true  in  the  hilly  regions  where  there  are  few  blacks. 
*The  census  returns  of  1870  were  in  the  South  imperfect. 
'One  which  I  saw  at  Atlanta,  in  Georgia,  seemed  full  of  promise. 
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per  cent,  of  the  adult  coloured  voters  are  unable  to  write, 
and  most  of  the  rest  unaccustomed  to  read  newspapers. 

The  dominant  feeling  of  the  negro  was  the  fear  at  first  of 
re-enslavement^  and  afterwards  of  oppression,  at  the  hands  of 
his  former  masters.  There  is  so  little  hatred  of  the  whites, 
and  there  were  so  few  risings  or  detached  outrages  on  the 
plantations  during  the  Civil  War,  when  the  whole  male  white 
population  was  at  the  front  and  the  mansions  were  Inhabited 
by  women  and  children  only,  that  while  allowing  full  credit 
to  the  negroes  for  their  gentleness,  one  may  acquit  the  old 
slave-owners,  as  a  class,  of  cruelty.  But  though  the  negro 
does  not  hate  the  children  of  his  former  owner,  and  has  often 
a  sort  of  clannish  attachment  to  them,  though  he  is  not  now 
ill-treated  and  has  little  in  the  way  of  positive  injustice  or 
oppression  to  resent,  he  has  felt  himself  still  insecure,  and 
has  looked  for  protection  to  the  party  which  liberated  him, 
which  enfranchised  him,  and  which  has  ever  since  put  for- 
ward the  duty  of  defending  him  against  a  renewal  of  the  Ku 
Klux  outrages,  or  any  legislative  infringements  on  his  civil 
equalit}\  Hence  the  coloured  people  were  for  some  years  in 
steady  and  all  but  unanimous  opposition  to  the  Democratic 
party,  which  includes  nearly  the  whole  of  the  upper  classes. 
While  these  classes,  or  rather  those  of  them  who  had  been 
concerned  in  the  rebellion,  were  still  under  disfranchisement, 
the  State  legislatures  were  run  by  Republican  politicians, 
mostlv  adventurers  who  had  come  down  from  the  North  to 
push  their  fortunes,  and  went  by  the  name  of  "carpet-baggers.'* 
When  this  phase  passed  away,  most  of  these  adventurers  slunk 
off,  while  those  who  remained,  together  with  a  small  number 
of  Southerners  who  had  joined  the  Bepublican  ranks,  under- 
took to  ^^Tmi"  the  Republican  party  of  the  South.  The  negroes 
had  at  first  scarce  any  leaders  of  their  own  race,  the  Metho- 
dist preachers  being  the  only  persons  of  prominence  among 
them,  but  a  few  politicians  were  developed,  and  have  since 
acted  as  subalterns  to«the  white  leaders.  The  men  of  property 
and  intelligence,  having  now  recovered  their  votes,  lost  no 
time  in  setting  about  to  recover  power.  Considering  them- 
selves to  have  been  iU-used  by  the  Republicans;  they  were 
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anxious  to  throw  all  the  strength  of  their  States  to  the  Demo- 
cratic side,  and  not  less  resolved  to  keep  down  the  negroes^  of 
whose  pranks  as  legislators  they  had  had  painful  experience 
in  the  first  years  after  the  war,  when  State  debts  were  rolled 
up  by  millions,  the  State  treasury  plundered  by  carpet-baggers, 
and  Acts  of  the  legislature  put  up  to  public  auction.  To 
overcome  the  negro  vote,  then  everywhere  Republican,  and  in 
some  districts  in  a  clear  majority,  they  were  obliged  to  choose 
between  force  and  fraud;  and  after  some  experiments  in  the 
fonner  direction,  they  settled  down  to  the  latter  alternative. 
Partly  by  fraud,  partly  by  bribery,  to  which  the  negroes  are 
accessible,  partly  by  giving  the  coloured  voters  the  impression 
that  in  one  way  or  another  they  will  not  be  suffered  to  carry 
Republican  candidates,  they  have  now  managed  to  secure  a 
complete  control.  Every  Southern  State,'  except  Tennessee 
and  West  Virginia,  gives  Democratic  majorities  in  Federal 
and  State  elections.  Thus  the  opinion  of  the  South  is  prac- 
tically the  opinion  of  the  white  aristocracy,  the  poor  whites 
counting  for  little,  and  the  negroes  for  less.  Still  both  of 
these  latter  classes  are  advancing  in  intelligence  and  political 
knowledge.  The  chasm  that  used  to  divide  the  poor  whites 
from  the  planters  has  been  in  many  places  bridged  over  by 
the  growth  of  a  middle  class  of  small  proprietors  in  the  coun- 
try and  of  manufacturing  industries  •  in  the  coal  and  iron 
regions,  while  the  planter,  where  he  survives,  is  less  personally 
potent  than  he  was  before  the  war.  The  negroes,  having 
found  that  they  cannot  resist  the  whites  at  the  polls,  and  hav- 
ing perhaps  learnt  to  distrust  their  carpet-bagger  friends,,  are 
beginning  to  divide  their  votes  between  the  two  great  parties, 
and  are  consequently  better  worth  courting  by  the  upper 
class,  since  no  longer  inaccessible  to  Democratic  advances. 
When  a  question  outside  ordinary  party  politics  comes  up,  as 
that  of  prohibiting  the  liquor  traffic  has  lately  done  in  Texas 
and  Tennessee,  in  the  shape  of  a  proposed  amendment  to  the 
State  Constitution,  the  negro  vote,  though  in  Texas  it  is  only 
about  one-fifth  of  the  whole,  may  be  sufficient  to  turn  the 
scale,  and  hence  is  fought  for.    A  contest  over  such  a  question 

"Delaware  and  Maryland  are  not  thoroughly  Southern  States. 
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calling  out  incessant  speaking  at  meetings  and  controversy  in 
newspapers,  is  highly  educative ;  the  negro  realizes  his  power, 
and  votes  according  to  his  impulses.  Those  impulses  are  at 
present  in  favour  of  ardent  spirits,  so  the  Temperance  party 
was  defeated  in  Texas,  to  the  serious  hurt  of  the  negro  himself, 
who  has  less  self-restraint  than  the  whites.  However,  this  is 
free  government.  The  negro  is  growing  into  citizenhood,  and 
the  time  may  not  he  distant  when  he  will  begin  to  exert  that 
reflex  influence  on  the  white  oligarchy  which  enfranchised 
masses  always  tend  to  exert  upon  leaders,  however  superior  in 
intelligence  and  energy  the  leaders  may  be.  At  present,  how- 
ever, for  the  purposes  of  State  and  national  politics,  he  is  not 
that  free  agent  which  the  Constitution  intends  him  to  be.  As 
a  leading  Southern  politician  said  to  me  in  1881,  ^^e  like  the 
negro,  and  we  treat  him  well.  We  mean  to  continue  doing  so. 
But  we  vote  him.'' 

Any  one  can  imagine  the  irritation  of  northern  Republican 
politicians  who  see  the  measure  from  which  they  expected  such 
a  reinforcement  to  the  Republican  party  turned  against  them. 
The  enfranchisement  of  the  blacks,  which  was  to  have  thrown 
some  two  millions  of  votes  into  the  hands  of  the  Republicans, 
has  resulted  in  strengthening  the  Democratic  party.  The 
Republican  leaders  had  hoped  to  carry  some  Southern  States 
by  the  help  of  the  negroes.  But  all  the  Southern  States  go 
Democratic  in  spite  of  the  negroes,  while  the  emancipation 
of  the  latter  has  raised  the  representation  of  these  States  in 
Congress  and  in  presidential  elections  to  a  higher  point  than 
that  at  which  it  stood  before  the  war,  when  only  three-fifths 
of  the  slave  population  were  reckoned  for  the  purpose  of  allo- 
cating representatives.  To  know,  moreover,  that  you  are 
morally  entitled  to  votes  which  force  or  fraud  prevents  you 
from  getting,  is  enough  to  exasperate  a  saint.  However,  the 
northern  people,  with  their  curious  willingness  to  accept  un- 
welcome results  when  they  have  given  legal  sanction  to  the 
cause  whence  those  results  flow,  acquiesce  in  this  subjection 
of  the  negro.  They  know  that  he  does  not  suffer  in  person  or 
estate,  and  if  he  is  tricked  out  of  his  political  privileges,  well, 
it  is  only  because  he  is  not  strong  enough  to  protect  himself. 
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mort  of  them  have  little  that  can  be  called  political  opinioiL. 
It  is  the  creation  and  possession  of  a  much  smaller  number. 

An  analysis  of  public  opinion  in  England  will  distinguish 
three  sets  of  persons — I  do  not  call  them  classes^  for  they  do 
not  coincide  with  social  grades — those  who  make  opinion, 
those  who  receiTe  and  hold  opinion,  those  who  have  no  opin- 
ions at  all. 

Tlie  first  set  consists  of  practical  politicians  {i.e.  a  certain 
number  of  members  of  the  Lower  House  and  a  smaller  frac- 
tion of  members  of  the  Upper,  together  with  men  taking  an 
active  part  in  local  party  organizations)/ journalists  and 
other  public  writers,  and  a  small  fringe  of  other  persons, 
chiefly  professional  men,  who  think  and  talk  constantly  about 
public  affairs.  Within  this  set  of  men,  who  are  to  be  counted 
by  hundreds  rather  than  by  thousands,  it  is  the  chiefs  of  the 
great  parties  who  have  the  main  share  in  starting  opinion,  the 
journalists  in  propagating  it.  Debates  in  Parliament  do 
something,  and  the  speeches  which  custom,  recent,  but  strong 
and  increasing,  requires  the  leaders  to  deliver  up  and  down 
the  country,  and  which  are  of  course  reported,  replace  Parlia- 
ment when  it  is  not  sitting.  The  function  of  the  dozen  best 
thinkers  and  talkers  in  each  party  is  now  not  merely,  as  in 
the  last  generation,  to  know  and  manage  Parliament,  to  watch 
foreign  affairs,  and  prepare  schemes  of  domestic  legislation, 
but  to  inspire,  instruct,  stimulate,  and  attach  the  outside 
public.  So  too  members  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  find 
that  the  chief  utility  of  their  position  lies  in  its  enabling  them 
to  understand  the  actualities  of  politics  better  than  they  could 
otherwise  do,  and  to  gain  a  hearing  outside  for  what  they  may 
have  to  say  to  their  fellow-countrymen.  This  small  set  of 
persons  constitutes  what  may  be  called  the  working  staff  of 
the  laboratory;  it  is  among  them,  by  the  reciprocal  action  and 
reaction  on  one  another  of  the  chiefs,  the  followers,  and  the 
press,  that  opinion  receives  its  first  shape.* 

'Small  as  It  may  still  seem  to  an  American*  the  class  that  forma 
public  opinion  has  been  steadily  widening  in  Bngland.  Last  oentury 
it  consisted  only  of  the  then  ruling  class,— the  great  families,— the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  a  certain  number  of  lawyers,  with  a  very  few 
Journalists  and  clergymen,  and  a  sort  of  fringe  of  educated  men  and 
monied  men  brought  into  relations  with  the  rulers.     This  was  the 
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THB  ACTION  OF  PT7BLI0  OPINION 

Thb  last  few  chapters  have  attempted  to  explain  what  are 
the  conditions  under  which  opinion  is  formed  in  America^ 
what  national  qualities  it  reflects^  how  it  is  affected  by  class 
interests  or  local  circumstances,  as  well  as  through  what 
organs  it  manifests  itself.  We  must  now  inquire  how  it  acts, 
and  for  this  purpose  try  to  answer  three  questions. 

By  whom  is  public  opinion  formed  ?  i.e.  by  the  few  or  by  the 
many? 

How  does  it  seek  to  grasp  and  use  the  legal  machinery 
which  the  Constitutions  (Federal  and  9tate)  provide? 

What  means  has  it  of  influencing  the  conduct  of  affairs 
otherwise  than  through  the  regular  legal  machinery  ? 

It  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  phenomena  which  mark  the 
growth  of  opinion  in  America  if  we  compare  them  with  those 
of  some  European  country.  As  England  is  the  country  in 
which  public  opinion  has  been  longest  and  with  least  inter- 
ruption installed  in  power,  and  in  which  the  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple are  more  largely  than  elsewhere  interested  in  public 
affairs/  England  supplies  the  fittest  materials  for  a  com- 
parison. 

In  England  political  supremacy  belongs  to  the  householder 
voters,  who  number  (over  the  whole  United  Kingdom)  about 
five  and  a  half  millions,  being  between  one-half  and  two-thirds 
of  the  adult  male  population.  Public  opinion  ought  in  theoiy 
to  reside  in  them.    Practically,  however,  as  everybody  knows, 

'Always  excepting  SwlUerland  and  Norway,  wboae  oonditlona  ar«, 
however,  too  dlBsimilar  from  those  of  the  United  State*  to  make  a 
comparison  profitable. 
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most  of  them  have  little  that  can  be  called  political  opinion. 
It  is  the  creation  and  possession  of  a  much  smaller  number. 

An  analysis  of  public  opinion  in  England  will  distinguish 
three  sets  of  persons — I  do  not  call  them  classes,  for  they  do 
not  coincide  with  social  grades — ^those  who  make  opinion, 
those  who  receiTe  and  hold  opinion,  those  who  have  no  opin- 
ions at  all. 

Tlie  first  set  consists  of  practical  politicians  {i,e.  a  certain 
number  of  members  of  the  Lower  House  and  a  smaller  frac- 
tion of  members  of  the  Upper,  together  with  men  taking  an 
active  part  in  local  par^  organizations)^' journalists  and 
other  public  writers,  and  a  small  fringe  of  other  persons, 
chiefly  professional  men,  who  think  and  talk  constantly  about 
public  affairs.  Within  this  set  of  men,  who  are  to  be  counted 
by  hundreds  rather  than  by  thousands,  it  is  the  chiefs  of  the 
great  parties  who  have  the  main  share  in  starting  opinion,  the 
journalists  in  propagating  it.  Debates  in  Parliament  do 
something,  and  the  speeches  which  custom,  recent,  but  strong 
and  increasing,  requires  the  leaders  to  deliver  up  and  down 
the  country,  and  which  are  of  course  reported,  replace  Parlia- 
ment when  it  is  not  sitting.  The  function  of  the  dozen  best 
thinkers  and  talkern  in  each  party  is  now  not  merely,  as  in 
the  last  generation,  to  know  and  manage  Parliament,  to  watch 
foreign  affairs,  and  prepare  schemes  of  domestic  legislation, 
but  to  inspire,  instruct,  stimulate,  and  attach  the  outside 
public.  So  too  members  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  find 
that  the  chief  utility  of  their  position  lies  in  its  enabling  them 
to  understand  the  actualities  of  politics  better  than  they  could 
otherwise  do,  and  to  gain  a  hearing  outside  for  what  they  may 
have  to  say  to  their  fellow-countrymen.  This  small  set  of 
persons  constitutes  what  may  be  called  the  working  staff  of 
the  laboratory;  it  is  among  them,  by  the  reciprocal  action  and 
reaction  on  one  another  of  the  chiefs,  the  followers,  and  the 
press,  that  opinion  receives  its  first  shape.* 

'SmaU  as  It  may  stiU  seem  to  an  American,  the  olass  that  forms 
public  opinion  has  been  steadily  widening  in  Bngland.  Last  century 
it  consisted  only  of  the  then  ruling  class, — ^the  great  families, — ^the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  a  certain  number  of  lawyers,  with  a  very  few 
journalists  and  clergymen,  and  a  sort  of  fringe  of  educated  men  and 
monied  men  brought  into  relations  with  the  rulers.     This  was  the 
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The  second  set  of  persons  consists  of  those  who  watch  pnblic 
affairs  with  a  certain  measure  of  interest.  When  an  impor- 
tant question  aris^^  they  look  at  the  debates  in  Parliament  or 
some  platform  deliverance  by  a  leader,  and  they  have  at  all 
times  a  notion  of  what  is  passing  in  the  political  world.  They 
now  and  then  attend  a  public  meeting.  They  are  not  univer- 
sally, but  now  pretty  largely,  enrolled  as  members  of  some 
political  association.  When  an  election  arrives  they  go  to 
vote  of  their  own  accord.  They  talk  over  politics  after  dinner 
or  coming  into  town  by  a  suburban  train.  The  proportion  of 
such  persons  is  larger  in  the  professional  classes  (and 
especially  among  the  lawyers)  than  in  the  mercantile,  larger 
in  the  upper  mercantile  llian  among  the  working  men  of  the 
towns,  larger  among  skilled  than  unskilled  artisans,  larger  in 
the  North  than  in  the  South,  larger  among  the  town  work- 
men than  among  the  newly  enfranchised  agricultural 
labourers.  It  varies  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  is 
perhaps  relatively  smaller  in  London  than  in  other  cities.  If 
still  less  than  a  third  of  the  total  number  of  voters,  it  is  never- 
theless an  increasing  proportion.* 

The  third  set  includes  all  the  rest  of  the  voters.  Though 
they  possess  political  power,  and  are  better  pleased  to  have  it, 
they  do  not  really  care  about  it — that  is  to  say,  politics  occupy 
no  appreciable  space  in  their  thoughts  and  interests.  Some 
of  them  vote  at  elections  because  they  consider  themselves  to 
belong  to  a  party,  or  fancy  that  on  a  given  occasion  they  have 
more  to  expect  from  the  one  party  than  from  the  other;  or 

England  which  allowed  George  III.  to  alienate  and  lose  the  North 
American  colonies.  Even  then,  no  doubt,  the  mass  of  voters  outside 
(extremely  small  when  compared  with  the  numbers  of  to-day)  counted 
for  something,  for  there  was  always  a  possibility  of  their  interfering 
when  some  feeling  spread  among  them,  one  or  other  of  the  ruling  par- 
ties being  ready  to  stimulate  and  use  such  a  feeling,  and  a  general 
election  enabling  it  In  the  coimties  and  in  a  few  of  the  boroughs  to  find 
expression.  When  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832  enlarged  the  suffrage,  and 
almost  extinguished  the  pocket  boroughs,  what  had  been  the  ruling 
class  sank  into  being  merely  the  office-holding  class;  and  now,  though 
It  dies  hard,  its  monopoly  of  office  is  departing  as  its  monopoly  of 
sitting  in  Parliament  did  in  1832. 

*In  Chapter  LVII.  ante,  I  have  attempted  to  distinguish  an  Inner  and 
Outer  Circle  of  persons  who  take  an  active  part  in  political  work. 
What  I  here  call  the  first  or  opinion- making  set  would  lie  almost  wholly 
within  the  Inner  Circle,  and  would  be  much  smaller  than  it  is. 
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because  they  are  brought  up  on  election  day  by  some  one  who 
can  inilnence  them.  The  number  who  vote  tends  to  increase 
with  the  importation  of  party  into  municipal  contests;  and 
from  the  same  cause  some  now  enrol  themselves  in  party  asso- 
ciations. Others  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  go  to  the  polls. 
No  one,  except  on  the  stump,  can  attribute  independent  po- 
litical thinking  to  tliis  mass  of  persons,  because  their  knowl- 
edge and  interest,  though  growing  under  the  influence  of  the 
privileges  they  enjoy,  are  still  slight.  Many  have  not  even 
political  prepossessions,  and  will  stare  or  smile  when  asked  to 
which  party  they  belong.  They  count  for  little  except  at 
elections,  and  then  chiefly  as  instrtunents  to  be  used  by  others. 
So  far  as  the  formation  or  exercise  of  opinion  goes,  ihey  may 
be  left  out  of  sight.* 

It  is  obviously  impossible  to  draw  a  sharp  line  between  the 
second  set  and  the  third,  or  to  estimate  their  relative  numbers, 
because  when  politics  are  dull  many  persons  subside  into  indif- 
ference whom  the  advent  of  a  crisis  may  again  arouse.  And 
of  course  there  are  plenty  of  people  in  the  second  set  who 
though  interested  in  politics  have  no  sort  of  real  knowledge  or 
judgment  about  them.  Such  remarks,  liowever,  do  not  touch 
the  point  of  the  present  analysis,  which  is  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  citizens  who  originate  opinion  (the  first  set),  those 
who  hold  and  somewhat  modify  it  (the  second  set),  and  those 
who  are  rather  to  be  deemed,  and  then  only  when  they  come 
to  the  poll,  mere  ballot-markers.  The  first  set  do  the  think- 
ing; they  scatter  forth  the  ideas  and  arguments.  The  second 
set  receive  and  test  what  is  set  before  them.  What  their  feel- 
ing or  judgment  approves  they  accept  and  give  effect  to  by 

^Wliat  is  said  here  cannot  of  course  be  proved,  but  I  believe  will  ap- 
pear to  be  true  to  any  one  who,  knowing  a  large  constituency,  will 
compare  the  number  of  persons  who  attend  public  meetings  at  an 
election  and  can  be  trusted  to  come  of  themselves  to  the  polls  with 
the  total  number  of  voters  on  the  lists.  In  the  London  constituencies 
I  doubt  if  more  than  10  per  cent,  of  the  nominal  voting  strength  show 
thefr  interest  in  either  of  these  ways.  From  30  to  46  per  cent,  do 
not  even  vote.  The  voting  proportion  is  much  larger  in  the  north  and 
west  midland  towns  and  in  Scotland.  In  the  old  days  of  small  con- 
stituencies, when  it  might  have  been  supposed  that  the  restriction  of 
the  franchise  would  have  made  it  more  prized,  inexperienced  candidates 
were  always  struck  by  the  small  percentage,  out  of  those  whom  they 
personally  canvassed,  who  seemed  to  care  about  politics,  or  evei> 
deemed  themselves  steady  party  men. 
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their  votes;  what  they  diBlike  or  Buspect  is  refused  and  falls 
dead,  or  possibly  sets  them  the  other  way.  The  measure  of 
the  worth  of  a  view  or  proposal — I  do  not  mean  its  intrinsic 
worthy  but  its  power  of  pleasing  the  nation — is  however  not 
merely  the  breadth  of  the  support  it  obtains,  but  also  the  zeal 
which  it  inspires  in  those  who  adopt  it.  Although  persons  in 
the  second  set  usually  belong  to  one  or  other  party/  and  are 
therefore  prima  facie  disposed  to  accept  whatever  comes  from 
their  party  leaders,  yet  the  degree  of  cordiality  with  which 
they  accept  indicates  to  a  leader  how  their  minds  are  moving, 
and  becomes  an  element  in  his  future  calculations.  Thus  the 
second  set,  although  ratlier  receptive  than  creative,  has  an 
important  function  in  moulding  opinion,  and  giving  it  the 
shape  and  colour  it  finally  takes  when  it  has  crystallized  imder 
the  influence  of  a  party  struggle.  The  third  set  can  scarcely 
be  called  a  factor  in  the  formation  of  opinion,  except  in  so 
far  as  one  particular  proposal  or  cry  may  sometimes  prove 
more  attractive  to  it  than  another.  It  has  some  few  fixed 
ideas  or  prejudices  which  a  statesman  must  bear  in  mind,  but 
in  the  main  it  is  passive,  consisting  of  persons  who  either 
follow  the  lead  of  members  of  the  first  and  second  sets,  or 
who  are  so  indifferent  as  to  refuse  to  move  at  all. 

The  United  States  present  different  phenomena.  There 
what  I  have  called  the  first  set  is  extremely  small.  The  third 
set  is  relatively  smaller  than  in  England,  and  but  for  the 
recent  immigrants  and  the  negroes  would  be  insignificant. 
It  is  in  the  second  set  that  opinion  is  formed  as  well  as  tested, 
created  as  well  as  moulded.  Political  light  and  heat  do  not 
radiate  out  from  a  centre  as  in  England.  They  are  diffused 
all  through  the  atmosphere,  and  are  little  more  intense  in 
the  inner  sphere  of  practical  politicians  than  elsewhere.  The 
ordinary  citizens  are  interested  in  politics,  and  watch  them 
with  intelligence,  the  same  kind  of  intelligence  (though  a 
smaller  quantity  of  it)  as  they  apply  to  their  own  business. 

The  Increasingly  party  character  of  municipal  contests  tends  to 
draw  an  always  larger  number  of  persons  from  the  third  class  into  the 
second,  because  being  dragged  up  to  vote  at  a  municipal  election  they 
acquire,  if  not  opinions,  at  least  the  habit  of  party  action  and  of  re- 
peating party  cries. 
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They  are  f oioed  by  incessant  elections  to  take  a  moie  active 
part  in  public  affairs  than  is  taken  by  any  European  people. 
They  think  their  own  competence  equal  to  that  of  their  rep- 
resentatives and  office-bearers;  and  they  are  not  far  wrong. 
They  do- not  therefore  look  up  to  their  statesmen  for  guidance, 
but  look  around  to  one  another,  carrying  to  its  extreme  the 
principle  that  in  the  multitude  of  counsellors  there  is  wisdom. 

In  America,  therefore,  opinion  is  not  made  but  grows.  Of 
course  it  must  begin  somewhere;  but  it  is  often  hard  to  say 
where  or  how.  As  there  are  in  the  country  a  vast  number  of 
minds  similar  in  their  knowledge,  beliefs,  and  attitude,  with 
few  exceptionally  powerful  minds  applying  themselves  to 
politics,  it  is  natural  that  the  same  idea  should  often  occur  to 
several  or  many  persons  at  the  same  time,  that  each  event 
as  it  occurs  should  produce  the  same  impression  and  evoke 
the  same  comments  over  a  wide  area.  When  everybody  de- 
sires to  agree  with  the  majority,  and  values  such  accord  more 
highly  than  the  credit  of  originality,  this  tendency  is  all  the 
stronger.  An  idea  once  launched,  or  a  view  on  some  current 
question  propounded,  flies  everywhere  on  the  wings  of  a  press 
eager  for  novelties.  Publicity  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world 
to  obtain;  but  as  it  is  attainable  by  all  notions,  phrases,  and 
projects,  wise  and  foolish  alike,  the  struggle  for  existence — 
that  is  to  say,  for  public  attention — ^is  severe. 

I  do  not,  of  course,  deny  that  here,  as  everywhere  else  in 
the  world,  some  one  person  or  group  must  make  a  beginning, 
but  seek  to  point  out  that,  whereas  in  Europe  it  is  patent  who 
doee  make  the  beginning;  in  America  a  view  often  seems  to 
arise  spontaneously,  and'  to  be  the  work  of  many  rather  than 
of  few.  The  individual  counts  for  less,  the  mass  counts  for 
more.  In  propagating  a  doctrine  not  hitherto  advocated  by 
any  party  the  methods  used  are  similar  to  those  of  England. 
A  central  society  is  formed,  branch  societies  spring  up  over 
the  country,  a  journal  (perhaps  several  journals)  is  started, 
and  if  the  movement  thrives,  an  annual  convention  of  its 
supporters  is  held,  at  which  speeches  are  made  and  resoln* 
tions  adopted.  If  any  striking  personality  is  connected  with 
the  movement  as  a  leader,  as  Qarrison  was  with  Abolitioniam, 
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he  cannot  but  become  a  sort  of  figure-heacL  Yet  it  happens 
more  rarely  in  America  than  in  England  that  an  individual 
leader  gives  its  character  to  a  movement^  partly  because  new 
movements  less  often  begin  among^  or  are  taken  up  by^  per- 
sons already  known  as  practical  politicians. 

As  regards  opinion  on  the  main  questions  of  the  hour,  such 
as  the  extension  of  slavery  long  was,  and  civil  service  reform^ 
the  currency,  the  tariff^  are  now,  it  rises  and  falls,  much  as 
in  any  other  country,  imder  the  influence  of  events  which 
seem  to  make  for  one  or  other  of  the  contending  views.  There 
is  this  difference  between  America  and  Europe,  that  in  the 
former  speeches  seem  to  influence  the  average  citizen  less,  be- 
cause he  is  more  apt  to  do  his  own  thinking ;  newspaper  invec- 
tive less,  because  he  is  used  to  it ;  current  events  ratiier  more, 
because  he  is  better  informed  of  them.  Party  spirit  is  probably 
no  stronger  in  America  than  in  England,  so  far  as  a  man's 
thinking  and  talking  go,  but  it  tells  more  upon  him  when 
he  comes  to  vote. 

An  illustration  of  what  has  been  said  may  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  the  proportion  of  persons  who  actually  vote  at  an 
election  to  those  whose  names  appear  on  the  voting  list  is 
larger  in  America  than  in  Europe.  In  many  English  con- 
stituencies this  percentage  does  not  exceed  60  per  cent., 
though  at  exciting  moments,  such  as  the  general  elections 
of  1885  and  1886,  it  was  larger  than  this,  taking  the  country 
as  a  whole.  In  America  75-80  per  cent,  may  be  a  fair  aver- 
age, taking  presidential  elections,  which  call  out  the  heaviest 
vote.*  Something  may  be  ascribed  to  the  more  elaborate 
local  organization  of  American  parties ;  but  against  this  ought 
to  be  set  the  fact  that  the  English  voting  mass  includes  not 
quite  two-thirds,  the  American  nearly  the  whole,  of  the  adult 
male  population,  and  that  the  English  voters  are  the  more 
solid  and  well-to-do  part  of  the  population. 

Is  there,  then,  in  the  United  States,  no  inner  sphere  of 
thinkers,  writers,  and  speakers,  corresponding  to  what  we 
have  called  the  ''flrst  sef  in  England? 

*In  18S0  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  then  total  male  population  of 
voting  age  voted. 
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There  are  individual  men  corresponding  to  individuals  in 
that  English  set,  and  probably  quite  as  numerous.  There  are 
journalists  of  great  ability,  there  are  a  few  literary  men, 
clergymen  and  teachers,  a  good  many  lawyers,  some  business 
men,  some  few  politicians.  But  they  are  isolated  and  un- 
organized, and  do  not  constitute  a  class.  Most  of  them  are 
primarily  occupied  with  their  own  avocations,  and  have  only 
spare  time  to  give  to  political  thinking  or  writing.  They 
are  nearly  all  resident  in  or  near  the  Eastern  cities,  and 
through  many  large  tracts  of  country  scarce  any  are  to  be 
found.  In  England  the  profession  of  opinion-making  and 
leading  is  the  work  of  specialists;  in  America,  except  as  re- 
gards the  few  journalists  and  statesmen  aforesaid,  of  ama- 
teurs. As  the  books  of  amateurs  have  some  merits  which 
those  of  professional  book  writers  are  apt  to  want,  so  some- 
thing is  gained  by  the  absence  of  the  professional  element 
from  American  political  opinion.  But  that  which  these 
amateurs  produce  is  less  coherent,  less  abundant,  and  less 
promptly  effective  upon  the  mass  of  the  citizens  than  the 
corresponding  English  product.  In  fact,  the  individual  Amer- 
icans whom  we  are  considering  can  (except  the  journalists 
and  statesmen  aforesaid)  be  distinguished  from  the  mass  of 
citizens  only  by  their  superior  intellecutal  competence  and 
their  keener  interest  in  public  affairs.  We  may  therefore  re- 
peat the  proposition/  that  in  America  opinion  does  not  origi- 
nate in  a  particular  (^Tass,  but  grows  up  in  the  nation  at  large, 
though,  of  course/  there  ^e  leading  minds  in  the  nation  who 
have  more  to  do  with  its  formation  than  the  run  of  their 
fellow-citizens.  The  best  instance  I  know  of  the  power  such 
men  may  exercise  is  afforded  by  the  success  of  the  civil  ser- 
vice reform  movement,  which  began  among  a  few  enlightened 
citizens  in  the  Eastern  States,  who  by  degrees  leavened,  or 
were  thought  to  be  leavening,  the  minds  of  their  fellows  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  politicians  were  forced,  sorely  against 
tlic  grain,  to  bring  in  and  pass  the  appropriate  legislation. 

We  may  now  ask  in  what  maimer  opinion,  formed  or  form- 
ings IB  able  to  influence  the  conduct  of  affairs? 

The  l0gal  machmery  through  which  the  people  are  by  the 
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CoDBtitation  (Federal  and  State)  invited  to  gorem  is  that  of 
elections.  Occaeionally,  when  the  question  of  altering  a  Stete 
ConBtitntion  comes  up,  the  citizen  Totea  directly  for  or  against 
a  proposition  put  to  him  in  the  form  of  a  constitntional 
amendment ;  but  otherwiBe  it  ib  only  by  voting  for  a  men  as 
candidate  that  he  can  give  ezprcBsion  to  hie  riewa,  and  directly 
support  or  oppose  eome  policy.  Now,  in  every  country  voting 
for  a  man  is  an  inadequate  way  of  expressing  one's  viewB  of 
policy,  because  the  candidate  is  sure  to  differ  in  one  or  more 
questions  from  many  of  those  who  belong  to  the  party.  It 
ia  especially  inadequate  in  the  United  States,  because  the 
strictness  of  party  discipline  leaves  little  freedom  of  individual 
thought  or  action  to  the  member  of  a  legislature,  because  the 
ordinary  politician  has  little  interest  in  anything  bat  the 
regular  party  programme,  and  because,  as  has  been  pointed 
oat  in  previous  chapters,  in  no  party  are  the  citizens  at  large 
permitted  to  select  their  candidate,  seeing  that  he  is  found  . 
for  them  and  forced  on  them  by  the  professionals  of  the 
party  organization.  While,  therefore,  nothing  is  easier  than 
for  opinion  which  runB  in  the  direct  channel  of  party  to  give 
effect  to  itself  frequently  and  vigorously,  nothing  Ib  harder 
than  for  opinion  which  wanders  out  of  ihat  channel  to  find 
a  legal  and  regular  means  of  bringing  itself  to  bear  upon 
those  who  govern  either  as  legislators  or  ezecative  officers. 
This  is  the  weak  point  of  the  American  party  system,  perhaps 
of  every  party  system,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  indepen- 
dent-minded citizen,  as  it  is  the  strong  point  from  that  of  the 
party  manager.  A  body  of  unorganized  opinion  is  therefore 
helpless  in  the  face  of  compact  parties.  It  Ib  obliged  to  ot^ 
gantze.  When  organized  for  the  promotion  of  a  particular 
view  or  propoBition  it  has  in  the  United  States  three  conrses 
(^n  to  it 

The  first  is  to  capture  one  or  other  of  the  great  standing 
parties,  t.e.  to  persuade  or  frighten  that  party  into  adopt- 
ing this  view  as  part  of  ito  programme,  or,  to  use  the  tedinical 
term,  making  it  a  plank  of  the  platform,  in  which  case  the 
party  candidates  will  be  bound  to  support  it  This  is  the  most 
effective  course,  but  the  most  difficult;  for  a  par^  is  sure  to 
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have  something  to  lose  as  well  as  to  gain  by  embracing  a  new 
dogma.  Why  should  such  parties,  as  those  of  America  have 
lately  been,  trouble  themselves  with  taking  up  new  questions, 
unless  they  are  satisfied  they  will  gain  thereby?  Their  old 
dogmas  are  indeed  worn  threadbare,  but  have  been  hitherto 
found  suflScient  to  cover  them. 

The  second  course  is  for  the  men  who  hold  the  particular 
view  to  declare  themselves  a  new  party,  put  forward  their 
own  programme,  run  their  own  candidates.  Besides  being 
costly  and  troublesome,  this  course  would  be  thought  ridicu- 
lous where  the  view  or  proposition  is  not  one  of  first-rate  im- 
portance, which  has  already  obtained  wide  support.  Where 
however  it  is  applicable,  it  is  worth  taking,  even  when  the 
candidates  cannot  be  carried,  for  it  serves  as  an  advertise- 
ment, and  it  alarms  the  old  party  from  which  it  withdraws 
voting  strength  in  the  persons  of  the  dissidents. 

The  third  is  to  cast  the  voting  weight  of  the  organized 
promoters  of  the  doctrine  or  view  in  question  into  the  scale 
of  whichever  party  shows  the  greatest  friendliness,  or  seems 
most  open  to  conversion.  As  in  many  States  the  regular 
parties  are  pretty  equally  balanced,  even  a  comparatively 
weak  body  of  opinion  may  decide  the  result.  Such  a  body 
does  not  necessarily  forward  its  own  view,  for  the  candidates 
whom  its  vote  carries  are  nowise  pledged  to  its  programme.'' 
But  it  has  made  itself  felt,  shown  itself  a  power  to  be  reck- 
oned with,  improved  its  chances  of  capturing  one  or  other  of 
the  regular  parties,  or  of  running  candidates  of  its  own  on 
some  future  occasion.  When  this  transfer  of  the  solid  vote 
of  a  body  of  agitators  is  the  result  of  a  bargain  with  the  old 
party  which  gets  the  vote,  it  is  called  "selling  out";  and  in 
such  cases  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  bargain  secures 
one  or  two  offices  for  the  incoming  allies  in  consideration  of 

Tbe  practice  of  interrogating  candidates  with  a  view  to  obtain 
pledgee  from  them  to  vote  in  a  particular  sense  is  less  used  in  America 
than  in  England.  The  rigour  of  party  discipline,  and  the  fact  that 
business  is  divided  between  the  Federal  and  the  State  legislatures 
may  have  something  to  do  with  this  difference.  However,  American 
candidates  are  sometimes  pressed  during  election  meetings  by  ques- 
tions and  demands  from  groups  advocating  moral  reforms,  such  as 
liquor  prohibition. 
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the  strengih  fhey  have  brought.  But  if  the  new  group  be 
honestly  thinking  of  its  doctrines  and  not  of  the  offices,  the 
terms  it  will  ask  will  be  the  nomination  of  good  candidates, 
or  a  more  friendly  attitude  towards  the  new  view. 

These  are  the  ways  in  which  either  the  minority  of  a 
party,  holding  some  doctrine  outside  the  regular  party  pro- 
gramme, or  a  new  group  aspiring  to  be  a  party,  may  assert 
itself  at  elections.  The  third  is  applicable  wherever  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  section  which  has  arisen  within  a  party  is  so 
good  that  its  members  can  be  trusted  to  break  away  from 
their  former  affiliation,  and  vote  solid  for  the  side  their  leaders 
have  agreed  to  favour.  It  is  a  potent  weapon,  and  liable  to 
be  abused.  But  in  a  country  where  the  tide  runs  against 
minorities  and  small  groups  it  is  most  necessary.  The  possi- 
bility of  its  employment  acts  as  a  check  on  the  regular  par- 
ties, disposing  them  to  abstain  from  legislation  which  might 
irritate  any  body  of  growing  opinion  and  tend  to  crystallize 
it  as  a  new  organization,  and  making  them  more  tolerant  of 
minor  divergences  from  the  dogmas  of  the  orthodox  pro- 
gramme than  their  fierce  love  of  party  uniformity  would 
otherwise  permit. 

So  far  we  have  been  considering  the  case  of  persons  advo- 
cating some  specific  opinion  or  scheme.  As  respects  the  or« 
dinary  conduct  of  business  by  officials  and  legislators,  the  fear 
of  popular  displeasure  to  manifest  itself  at  the  next  elections 
is,  of  course,  the  most  powerful  of  restraining  influences. 
Under  a  system  of  balanced  authorities,  such  fear  helps  to 
prevent  or  remove  deadlocks  as  well  as  the  abuse  of  power 
by  any  one  authority.  A  President  (or  State  governor)  who 
has  vetoed  bills  passed  by  Congress  (or  his  State  legislature) 
is  emboldened  to  go  on  doing  so  when  he  finds  public  opinion 
on  his  side;  and  Congress  (or  the  State  legislature)  will 
hesitate,  though  the  requisite  majority  may  be  forthcoming, 
to  pass  these  bills  over  the  veto.  A  majority  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  or  in  a  State  legislative  body,  which  has 
abused  the  power  of  closing  debate  by  the  "previous  question** 
rule,  may  be  frightened  by  expressions  of  popular  disapproval 
from  repeating  the  offence.     When  the  two  branches  of  a 
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legislature  differ^  and  a  valnable  bill  has  failed,  or  when  there 
has  been  vexatious  filibustering,  public  opinion  fixes  the  blame 
on  the  party  primarily  responsible  for  the  loss  of  good  measures 
or  public  time,  and  may  punish  it  at  the  next  election.  Thus, 
in  many  ways  and  on  many  occasions,  though  not  so  often  or 
so  fully  as  is  needed,  the  vision  of  the  polls,  seen  some  months 
or  even  years  oflP,  has  power  to  terrify  and  warn  selfish  politi- 
cians. As  the  worth  of  courts  of  law  is  to  be  estimated  not 
merely  by  the  offences  they  punish  and  the  causes  they  try, 
but  even  more  by  the  offences  from  which  the  fear  of  penal- 
ties deters  bad  men,  and  by  the  payment  which  the  prospect 
of  a  writ  extracts  from  reluctant  debtors,  so  a  healthy  and 
watchful  public  opinion  makes  itself  felt  in  preventing  foolish 
or  corrupt  legislation  and  executive  jobbery.  Mischief  is 
checked  in  America  more  frequently  than  anywhere  else  by 
the  fear  of  exposure,  or  by  newspaper  criticisms  on  the  first 
stage  of  a  bad  scheme.  And,  of  course,  the  frequency  of  elec- 
tions— ^in  most  respects  a  disadvantage  to  the  country — ^has 
the  merit  of  bringing  the  prospect  of  punishment  nearer. 

It  will  be  asked  how  the  fear  is  brought  home,  seeing  that 
the  result  of  a  coming  election  must  usually  be  uncertain. 
Sometimes  it  is  not  brought  home.  The  erring*  majority  in  a 
legislature  may  believe  they  have  the  people  with  them,  or 
the  Governor  may  think  his  jobs  will  be  forgotten.  Generally, 
however,  there  are  indications  of  the  probable  set  of  opinion 
in  the  language  held  by  moderate  men  and  the  less  partisan 
newspapers.  When  some  of  the  organs  of  the  party  which  is 
in  fault  begin  to  blame  it,  danger  is  in  the  air,  for  the  other 
party  is  sure  to  use  the  opening  thus  given  to  it.  And  hence, 
of  course,  the  control  of  criticism  is  most  effective  where 
parties  are  nearly  balanced.  Opinion  seems  to  tell  with  special 
force  when  the  question  is  between  a  legislative  body  passing 
bills  or  ordinances,  and  a  president,  or  governor,  or  mayor, 
vetoing  them,  the  legislature  recoiling  whenever  they  think 
the  magistrate  has  got  the  people  behind  him.  Even  small 
fluctuations  in  a  vote  produce  a  great  impression  on  the  minds 
of  politicians. 
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The  conBtancy  or  mutability  of  electoral  bodies  is  a  di£5cult 
phenomenon  to  explain^  especially  where  secret  voting  pre* 
vails,  and  a  dangerous  one  to  generalize  on.  The  tendency 
of  the  electoral  vote  in  any  constituency  to  shift  from  Tory 
to  Whig  or  Whig  to  Tory,  used  in  England  to  be  deemed  to 
indicate  the  presence  of  a  corrupt  element.  It  was  a  black 
mark  against  a  borough.  In  America  it  sometimes  deserves 
the  same  interpretation,  for  there  are  corruptible  masses  in 
some  districts.  But  there  are  also  cases  in  which  it  points 
to  the  existence  of  an  exceptionally  thoughtful  and  unpreju- 
diced  element  in  the  population,  an  element  which  judges  for 
itself,  rejecting  party  dictation,  and  desires  to  cast  its  vote 
for  the  best  man.  The  average  American  voter  is  more  likely 
to  be  a  partisan  than  the  English,  and  is,  I  think,  less 
capricious,  and  therefore  if  a  transfer  of  votes  from  one  party 
to  the  other  does  not  arise  from  some  corrupt  influence,  it 
betokens  serious  disapproval  on  the  part  of  the  Bolters.  In 
the  United  States  fluctuations  are  most  frequent  in  one  or 
two  of  the  least  sober  and  steady  Western  States,  and  in  some 
of  the  most  enlightened,  such  as  New  York  and  Massachusetts. 
In  the  former  the  people  may  be  carried  away  by  a  sudden 
impulse;  in  the  latter  there  is  a  section  which  judges  candi- 
dates more  by  personal  merits  than  by  party  professions. 

These  defects  which  may  be  noted  in  the  constitutional 
mechanism  for  enabling  public  opinion  to  rule  promptly  and 
smoothly,  are,  in  a  measure,  covered  by  the  expertness  of 
Americans  in  using  all  kinds  of  voluntary  and  private  agen- 
cies for  the  diffusion  and  expression  of  opinion.  Where  the 
object  is  to  promote  some  particular  cause,  associations  are 
formed  and  federated  to  one  another,  funds  are  collected,  the 
press  is  set  to  work,  lectures  are  delivered.  When  the  law 
can  profitably  be  invoked  (which  is  often  the  case  in  a  country 
governed  by  constitutions  standing  above  the  legislature), 
counsel  are  retained  and  suits  instituted,  all  with  the  celerity 
and  skill  which  long  practice  in  such  work  has  given.  If  the 
cause  has  a  moral  bearing,  efforts  are  made  to  enlist  the 
religious  or  semi-religious  magazines,  and  the  miijiisters  of 
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religion."  Deputations  proceed  to  Washington  or  to  the  State 
capital,  and  lay  siege  to  individual  legislators.  Sometimes  a 
distinct  set  of  women's  societies  is  created,  whose  action  on 
and  through  women  is  all  the  moie  powerful  because  the 
deference  shown  to  the  so-called  weaker  sex  enables  them  to 
do  what  would  be  resented  in  men.  Xot  long  ago,  I  think 
in  Iowa,  when  a  temperance  ticket  was  being  run  at  the  elec- 
tions, parties  of  ladies  gathered  in  front  of  the  polling  booths 
and  sang  hymns  all  day  while  the  citizens  voted.  Every  one 
remembers  what  was  called  the  '^Women's  Whisky  War'*  some 
ten  years  back,  when,  in  several  western  States,  bands  of 
women  entered  the  drinking  saloons  and,  by  entreaties  and 
reproaches,  drove  out  the  customers.  In  no  country  has  any 
sentiment  which  touches  a  number  of  persons  so  many  ways 
of  making  itself  felt;  though,  to  be  sure,  when  the  first  and 
chief  eflfort  of  every  group  is  to  convince  the  world  that  it 
is  strong,  and  growing  daily  stronger,  great  is  the  difficulty 
of  determining  whether  those  who  are  vocal  are  really  numer- 
ous or  only  noisy. 

For  the  promotion  of  party  .opinion  on  the  leading  questions 
that  divide  or  occupy  parties,  there  exist,  of  course,  the  regular 
party  organizations,  whose  complex  and  widely  ramified 
mechanism  has  been  described  in  an  earlier  chapter.  Opinion 
is,  however,  the  thing  with  which  this  mechanism  is  at  pres- 
ent least  occupied.  Its  main  objects  are  the  selection  of  the 
party  candidates  and  the  conduct  of  the  canvass  at  elections. 
Traces  of  the  other  purpose  remain  in  the  practice  of  adopt- 
ing at  State  and  national  conventions,  a  platform,  or  declara- 
tion of  principles  and  views,  which  is  the  electoral  manifesto 
of  the  party,  embodying  the  tenets  which  it  is  supposed  to 
live  for.  A  convention  is  a  body  fitted  neither  by  its  numbers 
nor  its  composition  for  the  discussion  and  sifting  of  political 
doctrines;  but,  even  if  it  were  so  fitted,  that  is  not  tiie  work 
to  which  its  masters  would  set  it.  A  "platform"  is  invariably 
prepared  by  a  small  committee,  and  usually  adopted  by  the 
general  committee,  and  by  the  convention,  with  little  change. 

"In  Philadelphia  during  a  struggle  against  the  City  Boss,  the  clergy 
were  requested  to  preach  election  sermons. 
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Its  tendency  is  neither  to  define  nor  to  convince,  but  rather  to 
attract  and  to  confuse.  It  is  a  mixture  of  conciliation,  de- 
nunciation, and  declamation.  It  reprobates  the  opposite  party 
for  their  past  misdeeds,  and  "views  with  alarm'*  their  present 
policy.  It  repeats  the  tale  of  the  services  which  the  party  of 
those  who  issue  it  has  rendered  in  the  past,  is  replete  with 
sounding  democratic  generalities,  and  attempts  so  to  expand 
and  expound  the  traditional  party  tenets  as  to  make  these 
include  all  sound  doctrines,  and  deserve  the  support  of  all 
good  citizens.  At  present  neither  platforms  nor  the  process 
that  produces  them  have  a  powerful  influence  on  the  maturing 
and  clarification  of  political  opinion.  However,  in  times 
more  stirring  than  the  present,  conventions  have  recorded  the 
acceptance  of  certain  vital  propositions,  and  rejection  of  cer- 
tain dangerous  proposals,  by  one  or  other  of  the  great  parties,* 
and  they  may  again  have  to  do  so,  not  to  add  that  an  impru- 
dent platform  may  lay  a  party  open  to  damaging  attacks. 
When  any  important  election  comes  oflF,  the  party  organization 
generally  sends  its  speakers  out  on  stumping  tours,  and  dis- 
tributes a  fiood  of  campaign  literature.  At  other  times  opinion 
moves  in  a  different  plane  from  that  of  party  machinery,  and 
is  scarcely  affected  by  it. 

One  might  expect  that  in  the  United  States  the  thoughts  of 
the  people  would  be  more  equably  and  uniformly  employed 
on  politics  than  in  European  countries.  The  contrary  is  the 
case.  Opinion,  no  doubt,  is  always  alive  and  vigilant,  always 
in  process  of  formation,  growth  and  decay.  But  its  activity  is 
less  continuous  and  sustained  than  in  Europe,  because  there 
is  a  greater  difference  between  the  spring-tide  of  a  presidential 
campaign  year  and  the  Acap-tides  of  the  three  off  years  than 
there  is  between  one  year  and  another  under  the  European 
system  of  chambers  which  may  be  dissolved  and  ministries 
which  may  be  upset  at  any  moment.  Excitement  at  one  time 
is  succeeded  by  exhaustion  at  another.  America  suffers  from 
a  sort  of  intermittent  fever — what  one  may  call  a  quintan 
ague.  Every  fourth  year  there  come  terrible  shakings,  passing 
into  the  hot  fit  of  the  presidential  election ;  then  follows  what 

This  was  especially  the  case  immediately  before  Uie  Civil  War. 
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physicians  call  "the  interval" ;  then  again  the  fit.  In  Europe 
the  persons  who  move  in  what  I  have  called  the  inner  sphere 
of  politics,  give  unbroken  attention  to  political  problems^ 
always  discussing  them  both  among  themselves  and  before  the 
people.  As  the  men  who  in  America  correspond  to  this  set  of 
persons  are  not  organized  into  a  class,  and  to  some  extent  not 
engaged  in  practical  politics,  the  work  of  discussion  has  been 
left  to  be  done,  in  tiie  three  "oflE  years,*'  by  the  journalists 
and  a  few  of  the  more  active  and  thoughtful  statesmen,  with 
casual  aid  from  such  private  citizens  as  may  be  interested. 
Now  many  problems  require  uninterrupted  and  what  may  be 
called  scientific  or  professional  study.  Foreign  policy  ob- 
viously presents  such  problems.  The  shortcomings  of  modern 
England  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  have  been  not  im- 
reasonably  attributed  to  the  fact  that,  while  the  attention  of 
her  statesmen  is  constantly  distracted  from  them  by  domestic 
struggles,  her  people  have  not  been  accustomed  to  turn  their 
eyes  abroad  except  when  some  exciting  event,  such  as  the 
war  of  1870  or  the  Bulgarian  massacre  of  1876,  forces  them 
to  do  BO.  Hence  a  state  like  Germany,  where  a  strong  throne 
keeps  a  strong  minister  permanently  in  power,  obtains  ad- 
vantages which  must  be  credited  not  wholly  to  the  wisdom 
of  the  statesmen  but  also  to  the  difficulties  under  which  their 
rivals  in  more  democratic  countries  labour.  America  has 
little  occasion  to  think  of  foreign  affairs,  but  some  of  her 
domestic  problems  are  such  as  to  demand  that  careful  obser* 
vation  and  unbroken  reflection  which  neither  her  executive 
magistrates,  nor  her  legislatures,  nor  any  leading  class  among 
her  people  now  give. 

Those  who  know  the  United  States  and  have  been  struck 
by  the  quantity  of  what  is  called  politics  there,  may  think 
that  this  description  underrates  the  volume  and  energy  of 
public  political  discussion.  I  admit  the  endless  hubbub,  the 
constant  elections  in  one  district  or  another,  the  paragraphs 
in  the  newspapers  as  to  the  movements  or  intentions  of  this 
or  that  prominent  man,  the  reports  of  what  is  doing  in  Con- 
gress and  in  the  State  legislatures,  the  decisions  of  the  Federal 
Courts  in  constitutional  questions,  the  rumours  about  new 
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combinations^  the  revelations  of  Ring  intrigues,  the  criticisms 
on  appointments.  It  is  nevertheless  true  that  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  words  spoken,  articles  printed,  telegrams 
sent,  and  acts  performed,  less  than  is  needed  is  done  to  form 
serious  political  thought,  and  bring  practical  problems  towards 
a  solution.  I  once  travelled  through  Transylvania  with  Mr. 
Leslie  Stephen  in  a  peasant's  waggon,  a  rude,  long,  low  strac- 
ture  filled  with  hay.  The  roads  were  rough  and  stony,  the 
horses  jangled  their  bells,  the  driver  shouted  to  the  horses 
and  cracked  his  whip,  the  wheels  clanked,  the  boards  rattled, 
we  were  deafened  and  shaken  and  jolted.  We  fancied  our- 
selves moving  rapidly  so  long  as  we  looked  straight  in  front, 
but  a  glance  at  the  trees  on  the  roadside  showed  that  the 
speed  was  about  three  miles  an  hour.  So  the  pother  and  din 
of  American  politics  keep  the  people  awake,  and  give  them 
a  sense  of  stir  and  motion,  but  the  machine  of  government 
carries  them  slowly  onward.  Fortunately  they  have  no  need 
to  hurry.  It  is  not  so  much  by  or  through  the  machinery  of 
government  as  by  their  own  practical  good  sense,  which  at 
last  finds  a  solution  the  politicians  have  failed  to  find,  that 
the  American  people  advance.  When  a  European  visitor 
dines  with  a  company  of  the  best  citizens  in  an  Eastern  city, 
such  as  Boston  or  Baltimore,  li^  iff  struck  by  the  acuteness,  the 
insight,  the  fairness  with  which  the  condition  and  require- 
ments of  the  country  are  discussed,  the  freedom  from  such 
passion  or  class  feeling  as  usually  clouds  equally  able  Euro- 
peans, the  substantial  agreement  between  members  of  both 
the  great  parties  as  to  the  reforms  that  are  wanted,  the  patriot- 
ism which  is  so  proud,  of  the  real  greatness  of  tiie  Union  as 
frankly  to  acknowledge  its  defects,  the  generous  appreciation 
of  all  that  is  best  in  the  character  or  political  methods  of 
other  nations.  One  feels  what  a  reserve  fund  of  wisdom  and 
strength  the  country  has  in  such  men,  who  so  far  from  being 
aristocrats  or  recluses,  are  usually  the  persons  whom  their 
native  fellow-townsmen  best  know  and  most  respect  as  promi- 
nent in  business  and  in  the  professions.  In  ordinary  times 
the  practical  concern  of  such  men  with  either  national  or  local 
politics  is  no  greater,  possibly  less,  than  that  of  the  leaders 
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of  bnsmeBB  in  an  English  town  towards  its  mnnicipal  affairs. 
But  when  there  comes  an  uprising  against  the  bosses^  it  is 
these  men  who  are  called  upon  to  put  themselves  at  the  head 
of  it;  or  when  a  question  like  that  of  Civil  Service  reform 
has  been  before  the  nation  for  some  time^  it  is  their  opinion 
which  strikes  the  keynote  for  that  of  their  city  or  district,  and 
which  shames  or  alarms  the  professional  politicians.  Men 
of  the  same  type,  though  individually  less  conspicuous  than 
those  whom  I  take  as  examples,  are  to  be  found  in  many  of 
the  smaller  towns,  especially  in  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States, 
and  as  time  goes  on  their  influence  grows.  Much  of  the  value 
of  this  most  educated  and  reflective  class  in  America  consists 
in  their  being  no  longer  blindly  attached  to  their  party,  be- 
cause more  alive  to  the  principles  for  which  parties  ought  to 
exist  They  may  be  numerically  a  small  minority  of  th3 
voters,  but  as  in  many  States  the  two  regular  parties  command 
a  nearly  equal  normal  voting  strength,  a  small  section  de- 
tached from  either  party  can  turn  an  election  by  throwing  its 
vote  for  the  candidate,  to  whichever  party  he  belongs,  whom 
it  thinks  capable  and  honest.  Thus  a  comparatively  inde- 
pendent group  wields  a  power  in  elections  altogether  dis- 
proportionate to  its  numbers,  and  by  a  sort  of  side  wind  can 
not  only  make  its  hostility  feared,  but  secure  a  wider  currency 
for  its  opinions.  What  opinion  chiefly  needs  in  America  in 
order  to  control  the  politicians  is  not  so  much  men  of  leisure^ 
for  men  of  leisure  may  be  dilettantes  and  may  lack  a  grip 
of  realities,  but  a  more  sustained  activity  on  the  part  of  the 
men  of  vigorously  independent  minds,  a  more  sedulous  effort 
on  their  part  to  impress  their  views  upon  the  masses,  and  a 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the  ordinary  well  meaning  but  often 
inattentive  citizen  to  prefer  the  realities  of  good  administration 
to  outworn  party  cries. 


CHAPTER  LXXXIV 

THB    FATAUSM    OF    THE    MULTITUinB 

One  feature  of  thought  and  sentiment  in  the  United  States 
needs  a  chapter  to  itself  because  it  has  been  by  most  observers 
of  the  country  either  ignored  or  confounded  with  a  phenome- 
non which  is  at  bottom  quite  diflFerent.  This  is  a  fatalistic 
attitude  of  mind,  which,  since  it  disposes  men  to  acquiesce  in 
the  rule  of  numbers,  has  been,  when  perceived,  attributed  to 
or  identified  with  what  is  commonly  called  the  Tyranny  of 
the  Majority.  The  tendency  to  fatalism  is  never  far  from 
mankind.  It  is  one  of  the  first  solutions  of  the  riddle  of  the 
earth  propounded  by  metaphysics.  It  is  one  of  the  last  pro- 
pounded by  science.  It  has  at  all  times  formed  the  back- 
ground to  religions.  No  race  is  naturally  less  disposed  to  a 
fatalistic  view  of  things  than  is  the  Anglo-American,  with  its 
restless,  self-reliant  energy. 

Nil  actum  reputans  dum  quid  reataret  acendum, 

its  slender  taste  for  introspection  or  meditation.  Nevertheless, 
even  in  this  people  the  conditions  of  life  and  politics  have 
bred  a  sentiment  or  tendency  which  seems  best  described  by 
the  name  of  fatalism. 

In  small  and  rude  communities,  every  free  man,  or  at 
least  every  head  of  a  household,  feels  his  own  significance  and 
realizes  his  own  independence.  He  relies  on  himself,  he  is 
little  interfered  with  by  neighbours  or  rulers.*     His  will  and 

^he  klDd  of  seU-reUant  attitude  I  am  seeking  to  deacribe  is  quite 
a  different  thing  from  the  supposed  "state  of  nature"  in  which  a  man 
baa  no  legal  relations  with  his  fellows.    It  may  exist  among  the  mem- 
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his  action  count  for  something  in  the  conduct  of  the  affairs 
of  the  commimity  he  belongs  to^  yet  common  affairs  are  few 
compared  to  those  in  which  he  must  depend  on  his  own  ex- 
ertions. The  most  striking  pictures  of  individualism  that 
literature  has  preserved  for  us  are  those  of  the  Homeric 
heroes,  and  of  the  even  more  terrible  and  self-reliant  warriors 
of  the  Scandinavian  sagas,  men  like  Ragnar  Lodbrog  and 
Egil,  son  of  Skallagrim,  who  did  not  regard  even  the  gods, 
but  trusted  to  their  own  might  and  main.  In  more  developed 
states  of  society  organized  on  an  oligarchic  basis,  such  as  were 
the  feudal  kingdoms  of  the  Middle  Ages,  or  in  socially  aristo- 
cratic countries  such  as  most  parts  of  Europe  have  remained 
down  to  our  own  time,  the  biilk  of  the  people  are  no  doubt 
in  a  dependent  condition,  but  each  person  derives  a  certain 
sense  of  personal  consequence  from  the  strength  of  his  group 
and  of  the  person  or  family  at  the  head  of  it.  Moreover,  the 
upper  class,  being  the  class  which  thinks  and  writes,  as  well 
as  leads  in  action,  impresses  its  own  type  upon  the  character 
of  the  whole  nation,  and  that  type  is  still  individualistic,  with 
a  strong  consciousness  of  personal  free  will,  and  a  tendency  for 
each  man,  if  not  to  think  for  himself,  at  least  to  value  and  to 
rely  on  his  own  opinion. 

Let  us  suppose,  however,  that  the  aristocratic  structure  of 
society  has  been  dissolved,  that  the  old  groups  have  disap- 
peared, that  men  have  come  to  feel  themselves  memBers  rather 
of  the  nation  than  of  classes,  or  groups,  or  communities  with- 
in the  nation,  that  a  levelling  process  has  destroyed  the  as- 
cendency of  birth  and  rank,  tixat  large  landed  estates  no 
longer  exist,  and  that  many  persons  in  what  was  previously 
the  humbler  class  are  foxmd  possessed  of  property.  Under 
such  conditions  of  social  equali^  the  habit  of  intellectual  com- 
mand and  individual  self-confidence  will  have  vanished  from 
the  leading  class,  which  creates  the  type  of  national  character, 
and  will  exist  nowhere  in  the  nation. 

Let  us  suppose,  further,  that  political  equality  has  gone 
hand  in  hand  with  the  levelling  down  of  social  eminence. 

bers  of  a  community  closely  united  by  legal  ties.  It  was  evidently 
strong  among  the  early  Romans,  who  were  united  by  such  ties  Into 
famUy  and  clan  groups. 
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Every  citizen  enjoys  the  same  right  of  electing  the  representa- 
tives and  officials^  the  same  right  of  himself  becoming  a  rep- 
resentative or  an  official.    Every  one  is  equally  concerned  in 
the  conduct  of  public  affairs,  and  since  no  man's  opinion, 
however  great  his  superiority  in  wealth,  knowledge,  or  per^ 
sonal  capacity,  is  legally  entitled  to  any  more  weight  llian 
another's,  no  man  is  entitled  to  set  special  value  on  his  own 
opinion,  or  to  expect  others  to  defer  to  it;  for  pretensions  to 
authority  will  be  promptly  resented.     All  disputes  are  re- 
^f erred  to  the  determination  of  the  majority,  there  being  no 
'  legal  distinction  between  the  naturally  strong  and  the  natural- 
;  ly  weak,  between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  between  the  wise  and 
i  the  foolish.    In  such  a  state  of  things  the  strong  man's  self- 
confidence  and  sense  of  individual  force  will  inevitably  have 
been  lowered,  because  he  will  feel  that  he  is  only  one  of 
many,  that  his  vote  or  voice  counts  for  no  more  tiian  that 
of  his  neighbour,  that  he  can  prevail,  if  at  all,  only  by  keep- 
ing himself  on  a  level  with  his  neighbour  and  recognizing 
the  latter's  personality  as  being  every  whit  equal  to  his  own. 

Suppose  further  that  all  this  takes  place  in  an  enormously 
large  and  populous  country,  where  the  governing  voters  are 
counted  by  so  many  millions  that  each  individual  feels  him- 
self a  mere  drop  in  the  ocean,  the  influence  which  he  can 
exert  privately,  whether  by  his  personal  gifts  or  by  his  wealth, 
being  confined  to  the  small  circle  of  his  town  or  neighbour- 
hood. On  all  sides  there  stretches  round  him  an  illimitable 
horizon ;  and  beneath  the  blue  vault  which  covers  that  horizon 
there  is  everywhere  the  same  busy  multitude  with  its  clamour 
of  mingled  voices  which  he  hears  close  by.  In  this  multi- 
tude his  own  being  seems  lost.  He  has  the  sense  of  insig- 
nificance which  overwhelms  us  when  at  night  we  survey  the 
host  of  heaven  and  know  that  from  even  the  nearest  star  this 
planet  of  ours  is  invisible. 

In  such  a  country,  where  complete  political  equality  is 
strengthened  and  perfected  by  complete  social  equality,  where 
the  will  of  the  majority  is  absolute,  unquestioned,  always  in- 
voked to  decide  every  question,  and  where  the  numbers  which 
decide  are  so  vast  that  one  comes  to  regard  them  as  one  re- 
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gards  the  largely  working  forces  of  nature^  we  may  expect 
to  find  certain  feelings  and  beliefs  dominant  in  the  minds  of 
men. 

One  of  these  is  that  the  majority  must  prevail.  All  free 
government  rests  on  this,  for  there  is  no  other  way  of  work- 
ing free  government.  To  obey  the  majority  is  therefore  both 
a  necessity  and  a  duty,  a  duty  because  the  alternative  would 
be  ruin  and  the  breaking-up  of  laws. 

Out  ofjthis  dogma  there  grows  up  another  which  is  less 
distinctly  admitted,  and  indeed  held  rather  implicitly  than 
consciously,  that  the  majority  is  right.  And  out  of  both  of 
these  there  grows  again  the  feeling,  still  less  consciously  held, 
but  not  less  truly  operative,  that  it  is  vain  to  oppose  or  censure 
the  majority. 

It  may  seem  that  there  is  a  long  step  from  the  first  of  these 
propositions  to  the  second  and  third;  and  that,  in  fact,  the 
very  existence  of  a  minority  striving  with  a  majority  implies 
that  there  must  be  many  who  hold  the  majority  to  be  wrong, 
and  are  prepared  to  resist  it.  Men  do  not  at  once  abandon 
their  views  because  they  have  been  outvoted;  they  reiterate 
their  views,  they  reorganize  their  party,  they  hope  to  prevail, 
and  often  do  prevail  in  a  subsequent  trial  of  strength. 

All  this  is  doubtless  involved  in  the  very  methods  of  popular 
government.  But  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  the  belief  in  the 
rights  of  the  majority  lies  very  near  to  the  belief  that  the 
majority  must  be  right.  As  self-government  is  based  on  the 
idea  that  each  man  is  more  likely  to  be  right  than  to  be 
wrong,  and  that  one  man's  opinion  must  be  treated  as  equally 
good  with  another's,  there  is  a  presumption  that  when  twenty 
thousand  vote  one  way  and  twenty-one  thousand  another,  the 
view  of  the  greater  number  is  the  better  view.  The  habit  of 
deference  to  a  decision  actually  given  strengthens  this  pre- 
sumption, and  weaves  it  into  the  textur^of  every  mind.  A 
conscientious  citizen  feels  that  he  ought  to  obey  the  determina- 
tion of  the  majority,  and  naturally  prefers  to  think  that  which 
he  obeys  to  be  right.  A  citizen  languidly  interested  in  the 
question  at  issue  finds  it  easier  to  comply  with  and  adopt  the 
view  of  the  majority  than  to  hold  out  against  it.     A  small 
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number  of  men  with  strong  convictions  or  warm  party  feeling 
will  for  a  time  resist.  But  even  they  feet  differently  towards 
their  cause  after  it  has  been  defeated  from  what  they  did 
while  it  had  still  a  prospect  of  success.  They  know  that  in  the 
same  proportion  in  which  their  supporters  are  dismayed  the 
majority  is  emboldened  and  confirmed  in  its  views.  It  will 
be  harder  to  fight  a  second  battle  than  it  was  to  fight  the 
first,  for  there  is  (so  to  speak)  a  steeper  slope  of  popular 
disapproval  to  be  climbed.  This  sufficiently  appears  from  the 
importance  attached  in  self-governing  countries  to  test  elec- 
tions. In  England  what  is  called  a  'T)y-election,"  i.e.  the 
election  of  a  member  of  Parliament  to  fill  a  casual  vacancy, 
is  not  only  taken  by  partisans  as  an  index  of  their  strength 
in  the  nation  at  large,  but  if  it  can  be  regarded  as  typical, 
strengthens  or  weakens  a  party  by  turning  the  minds  of 
waverers.  In  the  United  States,  when  the  elections  in  any 
State  precede  by  a  few  weeks  a  presidential  contest,  their 
effect  has  sometimes  been  so  great  as  virtually  to  determine 
that  contest  by  filling  one  side  with  hope  and  the  other  with 
despondency.  Those  who  prefer  to  swim  with  the  stream  are 
numerous  everywhere,  and  their  votes  have  as  much  weight 
as  the  votes  of  the  keenest  partisans.  A  man  of  convictions 
may  insist  that  the  arguments  on  both  sides  are  after  the 
polling  just  what  they  were  before.  But  the  average  man  will 
repeat  his  arguments  with  less  faith,  less  zeal,  more  of  a 
secret  fear  that  he  may  be  wrong,  than  he  did  while  the  ma- 
jority was  still  doubtful;  and  after  every  reassertion  by  the 
majority  of  its  judgment,  his  knees  grow  feebler  till  at  last 
they  refuse  to  carry  him  into  the  combat. 

The  larger  the  scale  on  which  the  majority  works,  the 
more  potent  are  these  tendencies.  Wlien  the  scene  of  action 
is  a  small  commonwealth,  the  individual  voters  are  many  of 
ihem  personally  known  to  one  another,  and  the  causes  which 
determine  their  votes  are  understood  and  discounted.  When 
it  is  a  moderately-sized  country,  the  town  or  districts  which 
compose  it  are  not  too  numerous  for  reckoning  to  overtake 
and  imagination  to  picture  them,  and  in  many  cases  their 
action  can  be  explained  by  well-known  reasons  which  may  be 
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represented  as  transitory.  '  But  when  the  theatre  stretches 
itself  to  a  continent,  when  the  number  of  voters  is  counted  by 
many  millions,  the  wings  of  imagination  droop,  and  the  huge 
voting  mass  ceases  to  be  thought  of  as  merely  so  many  indi- 
vidual human  beings  no  wiser  or  better  than  one's  own  neigh- 
bours.    The  phenomena  seem  to  pass  into  tlie  category  of  the 
phenomena  of  nature,  governed  by  far-reaching  and  inexor- 
able laws  whose  character  science  has  only  imperfectly  ascer- 
tained.    They  inspire  a  sort  of  awe,  a  sense  of  individual 
impotence,  like  that  which  man  feels  when  he  contemplates  the 
majestic  and  eternal  forces  of  the  inanimate  world.     Such 
a  feeling  is  even  stronger  when  it  operates,  not  on  a  cohesive 
minority  which  had  lately  hoped,  or  may  yet  hope,  to  become  a 
majority,  but  on  a  single  man  or  small  group  of  persona  cher- 
ishing some  opinion  which  the  mass  disapproves.    Thus  out 
of  the  mingled  feelings  that  the  multitude  will  prevail,  and 
that  the  multitude,  because  it  will  prevail,  must  be  right, 
there  grows  a  self-distrust,  a  despondency,  a  disposition  to 
fall  into  line,  to  acquiesce  in  the  dominant  opinion,  to  submit 
thought  as  well  as  action  to  the  encompassing  power  of  num- 
bers.    Now  and  then  a  resolute  man  will,  like  Athanasius, 
stand  alone  against  the  world.    But  such  a  man  must  have, 
like  Athanasius,  some  special  spring  of  inward  strength  ;•  and 
the  difficulty  of  winning  over  otiiers  against  the  overwhelming 
weight  of  tile  multitude  will,  even  in  such  a  man,  dull  the 
edge  of  hope  and  enterprise.    An  individual  seeking  to  make 
his  view  prevail,  looks  forth  on  his  hostile  fellow-countrymen 
as  a  solitary  swimmer,  raised  high  on  a  billow  miles  from 
land,  looks  over  the  countless  waves  that  divide  him  from  the 
shore,  and  quails  to  think  hoy  small  the  chance  that  his 
strength  can  bear  him  thither.  :  | 

TUs  tendency  to  acquiescenc^e  and  submission,  this  senae 
.j>f  the  insignificance  of  individual,  effort,  this  belief  that  the 
affairs  of  men  are  swayed  by  large  forces  whose  movement 
may  be  studied  but  cannot  be  turned,  I  have  ventured  to  call 
the  Fatalism  of  the  Multitude.  It  is  often  confounded  with 
the  tyranny  of  the  majority,  but  is.  at  bottom  different,  though, 
of  course,  its  existence  makes  tyranny  by  the  majority  easier 
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and  more  complete.  The  tyraimy  of  the  majority  means,  or 
ought  to  mean,  for  it  ia  a  phrase  apt  to  be  loosely  used,  the 
disposition  of  the  greater  number  to  imfairly  impose  their 
will  on  the  smaller  number.  A  majority  is  tyrannical  when 
it  cuts  short  the  discussion  needed  to  give  the  minority  a  fair 
chance  of  convincing  it  that  it  is  wrong,  or  when  it  passes 
laws  restricting  individual  freedom  in  matters  which  law 
need  not  touch,  or  even  when  it  subjects  to  social  penalties 
persons  who  disagree  with  it  in  matters  not  essential  to  the 
common  welfare.  J^ut  the  fatalistic  attitude  I  have  been 
seeking  to  describe  does  not  imply  any  exercise  of  power  .by 
the  majority  at  all.  It  may  rather  seem  to  soften  and  make 
less  odious  such  an  exercise  of  power,  may  even  dispense  with 
that  exercise,  because  it  disposes  a  minority  to  submit  without 
the  need  of  a  command,  to  spontaneously  renoimce  its  own 
view  and  fall  in  with  the  view  which  the  majority  has  ex- 
pressed. In  the  fatalism  of  the  multitude  there  is  neither 
legal  nor  moral  compulsion;  there  is  merely  a  loss  of  resist- 
ing power,  a  diminished  sense  of  personal  responsibility  and 
of  the  duty  to  battle  for  one's  own  opinions,  such  as  has  been 
bred  in  some  peoples  by  the  belief  in  an  overmastering  fate. ; 
It  is  true  that  the  force  to  which  the  citizen  of  the  vast  democ- 
racy submits  is  a  moral  force,  not  that  of  an  unapproachable 
Allah,  nor  of  the  unchangeable  laws  of  matter.  But  it  is 
a  moral  force  acting  on  so  vast  a  scale,  and  from  causes  so 
often  unpredictable,  that  its  effect  on  the  mind  of  the  indi- 
vidual may  well  be  compared  with  that  which  religious  or 
scientific  fatalism  creates. 

No  one  will  suppose  that  the  above  sketch  is  intended  to 
apply  literally  to  the  United  States,  where  in  some  matters 
legal  restrictions  check  a  majority,  where  local  self-government 
gives  the  humblest  citizen  a  sphere  for  public  action,  where 
individualism  is  still  in  many  forms  and  directions  so  vigor- 
^  ous.  An  American  explorer,  an  American  settler  in  new 
lands,  an  American  man  of  business  pushing  a  great  enter- 
prise, is  a  being  as  bold  and  resourceful  as  the  world  has  ever 
seen.  All  I  seek  to  convey  is  that  there  are  in  the  United 
States  signs  of  such  a  fatalistic  temper,  signs  which  one  must 
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expect  to  find  wherever  a  vast  population  governs  itself  under 
a  system  of  complete  social  and  political  equality.  And  ther^ 
exists  in  the  American  Bepublic  several  conditions  which  spe- 
cially tend  to  engender  such  a  temper. 

One  of  these  is  the  unbounded  freedom  of  discussion.  Every 
view,  every  line  of  policy,  has  its  fair  chance  before  the  peo- 
ple. No  one  can  say  that  audience  has  been  denied  him,  and 
comfort  himself  with  the  hope  that,  when  he  is  heard,  the 
world  will  come  round  to  him.  For  the  sense  of  grievance 
and  injustice,  which  so  often  feeds  the  flame  of  resistance  in 
a  persecuted  minority,  there  is  less  cause  in  a  country  like 
this,  where  the  freedcuaaLtha-preas,  thcjight  of  public meet^ 
ing,  the  right  of  association  and  agitation  have  been  legally 
extended,  and  are  daily  exerted,  more  widely  than  anywhere 
else  in  the  world.  He  whom  the  multitude  condemns  or  ig- 
nores has  no  further  court  of  appeal  to  look  to.  Bome  has 
spoken.  His  cause  has  been  heard  and  judgment  has  gone 
against  him. 

i  Another  is  the  intense  faith  which  the  Americans  have  in 
the  soundness  of  their  institutions,  and  in  the  future  of  their 
countr}'.  Foreign  critics  have  said  that  they  think  themselves 
the  special  objects  of  the  protecting  care  of  Providence.  If 
this  be  so,  it  is  matter  neither  for  surprise  nor  for  sarcasm. 
They  are  a  religious  people.  They  are  trying,  and  that  on 
the  largest  scale,  the  most  remarkable  experiment  in  govern- 
ment the  world  has  yet  witnessed.  They  have  more  than 
once  been  surrounded  by  perils  which  affrighted  the  stoutest 
hearts,  and  they  have  escaped  from  these  perils  into  peace 
and  prosperity.  There  is  among  pious  persons  a  deep  con- 
viction— I  have  often  heard  it  expressed  in  sermons  and  pray- 
ers with  evident  sincerity — ^that  the  nation  has  been,  and  is 
being,  more  than  other  nations,  guided  by  the  hand  of  God. 
And,  even  when  the  feeling  does  not  take  a  theological  ex- 
pressioi^  the  belief  in  what  is  called  the  ^'Mission  of  the  Be- 
public" for  all  humanity  is  scarcely  less  ardent.  But  the 
foundation  of  the  Bepublic  is  confidence  in  the  multitude,  in 
its  honesty  and  good  sense,  in  the  certainty  of  its  arriving 
at  right  conclusions.    Pessimism  is  the  luxury  of  a  handful ; 
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optimiBm  is  the  private  delight,  as  well  as  public  profession, 
of  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  out  of  every  thousand,  for 
nowhere  does  the  individual  associate  himself  more  constant- 
ly and  directly  with  the  greatness  of  his  country. 

Now,  such  a  faith  in  the  people,  and  in  the  forces  that  sway 
them,  disposes  a  man  to  acquiescence  and  submission.  He 
cannot  long  hold  that  he  is  right  and  the  multitude  wrong. 
He  cannot  suppose  that  the  country  will  ultimately  suffer 
because  it  refuses  to  adopt  what  he  urges  upon  it.  As  he 
comes  of  an  energetic  stock,  he  will  use  all  proper  means  to 
state  his  views,  and  give  them  every  chance  of  prevailing.  But 
he  submits  more  readily  than  an  Englishman  would  do,  ay, 
even  to  what  an  Englishman  would  think  an  injury  to  his 
private  rights.  When  a  man^s  legal  right  has  been  infringed, 
he  will  confidently  proceed  to  enforce  at  law  his  claim  to  re- 
dress, knowing  that  even  against  the  government  a  just  cause 
will  prevail.  But  if  he  fails  at  law,  the  sense  of  his  individual 
insignificance  will  still  his  voice.  It  may  seem  a  trivial  il- 
lustration to  observe  that  when  a  railway  train  is  late,  or  a 
waggon  drawn  up  opposite  a  ware-house  door  stops  the  horse- 
car  for  five  minutes,  the  passengers  take  the  delay  far  more 
coolly  and  uncomplainingly  than  Englishmen  would  do.  But 
the  feeling  is  the  same  as  that  which  makes  good  citizens  bear 
with  the  tyranny  of  Bosses.  It  is  all  in  the  course  of  nature. 
What  is  an  individual  that  he  should  make  a  fuss  because  he 
loses  a  few  minutes,  or  is  taxed  too  highly  ?  The  sense  of  the 
immense  multitude  aroimd  him  presses  down  the  individual ; 
and,  after  all,  he  reflects,  ^%ings  will  come  out  right'*  in 
the  end. 

It  is  hard  adequately  to  convey  the  impression  which  the 
vastness  of  the  country,  and  the  swift  growth  of  its  popula- 
tion make  upon  the  European  visitor.  I  well  remember  how 
it  once  came  on  me  after  climbing  a  high  mountain  in  an 
Eastern  State.  All  around  was  thick  forest;  but  thr setting 
sun  lit  up  peaks  sixty  or  seventy  miles  away,  and  flashed  here 
and  there  on  the  windings  of  some  river  past  a  town  so  far 
off  as  to  seem  only  a  spot  of  white.  I  opened  my  map,  a  large 
map,  which  I  had  to  spread  upon  the  rocks  to  examine,  and 
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tried  to  make  out  as  one  would  have  done  in  England  or  Scot- 
land^ the  points  in  the  view.  The  map  however  was  uselesSy 
because  the  whole  area  of  the  landscape  beneath  me  covered 
only  two  or  three  square  inches  upon  it.  From  such  a  height 
in  Scotland  the  eye  would  have  ranged  from  sea  to  sea.  But 
here  when  one  tried  to  reckon  how  many  more  equally  wide 
stretches  of  landscape  lay  between  this  peak  ^d  the  Missis- 
sippi;  which  is  itself  only  a  third  of  the  way  across  the  con- 
tinent>  the  calculation  seemed  endless  and  was  soon  abandoned. 
Many  an  Englishman  comes  by  middle  life  to  know  nearly 
all  England  like  a  glove.  He  has  travelled  on  all  the  great 
railroads;  there  is  hardly  a  large  town  in  which  he  has  not 
acquaintances,  hardly  a  coimty  whose  scenery  is  not  familiar 
to  him.  But  no  American  can  be  familiar  with  more  than  a 
small  part  of  his  country,  for  his  country  is  a  continent.  And 
all  Americans  live  their  life  through  under  the  sense  of  this 
prodigious  and  daily  growmg  multitude  around  them,  which 
seems  vaster  the  more  you  travel,  and  the  more  you  realize  its 
uniformity. 

We  need  not  here  inquire  whether  the  fatalistic  attitude  I 
have  sought  to  sketch  is  the  source  of  more  good  or  evil.  It 
seems  at  any  rate  inevitable:  nor  does  it  fail  to  produce  a 
sort  of  pleasure,  for  what  the  individual  loses  as  an  individual 
he  seems  in  a  measure  to  regain  as  one  of  the  multitude.  If 
the  individual  is  not  strong,  he  is  at  any  rate  as  strong  as 
^y  one  else.  His  will  counts  for  as  much  as  any  other  will. 
He  is  overborne  by  no  superiority.  Most  men  are  fitter  to 
make  part  of  the  multitude  than  to  strive  against  it.  Obedi- 
ence is  to  most  sweeter  than  independence ;  the  Soman  Cath- 
olic Church  inspires  in  its  children  a  stronger  affection  than 
any  form  of  Protestantism,  for  she  takes  their  souls  in  charge, 
and  assures  them  that,  with  obedience,  all  will  be  well. 

That  which  we  are  presently  concerned  to  note  is  how  great- 
ly such  a  tendency  as  I  have  described  facilitates  the  action  of 
opinion  as  a  governing  power,  enabling  it  to  prevail  more 
swiftly  and  more  completely  than  in  countries  where  men 
have  not  yet  learned  to  regard  the  voice  of  the  multitude  as 
the  voice  of  fate.    Many  submit  willingly;  some  imwillingly. 
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it  reveals^  and  in  the  sense  of  injustice  and  oppression  which 
it  evokes  in  the  minority. 

Philosophers  have  long  since  perceived  that  the  same  ten- 
dencies to  a  wanton  abuse  of  power  which  exist  in  a  despot 
or  a  ruling  oligarchy  may  be  expected  in  a  democracy  from 
the  ruling  majority,  because  they  are  tendencies  incidental  to 
human  nature.^  The  danger  was  felt  and  feared  by  the  sages 
of  1787,  and  a  passage  in  the  Federalist  (No.  L.)  dwells  on 
the  safeguards  which  the  great  size  of  a  Federal  republic, 
and  the  diverse  elements  of  which  it  will  be  composed,  offer 
against  the  tendency  of  a  majority  to  oppress  a  minority. 

Since  De  Tocqueville  dilated  upon  this  as  the  capital  fault 
of  the  American  government  and  people,  Europeans,  already 
prepared  to  expect  to  find  the  tyranny  of  the  majority  a 
characteristic  sin  of  democratic  nations,  have  been  accustomed 
to  think  of  the  United  States  as  disgraced  by  it,  and  on  the 
strength  of  this  instance  have  predicted  it  as  a  necessary  re- 
sult of  the  growth  of  democracy  in  the  Old  World.  It  is 
therefore  worth  while  to  inquire  what  foundation  exists  for 
the  reproach  as  addressed  to  the  Americans  of  to-day. 

We  may  look  for  signs  of  this  t}Tanny  in  three  quarters — 
firstly,  in  the  legislation  of  Congress;  secondly,  in  the  con- 
stitutions and  statutes  of  the  States;  thirdly,  in  the  action 
of  public  opinion  and  sentiment  outside  the  sphere  of  law. 

The  Federal  Constitution,  which  has  not  only  limited  the 
competence  of  Congress,  but  hedged  it  round  with  many 
positive  prohibitions,  has  closed  some  of  the  avenues  by  which 
a  majority  might  proceed  to  abuse  its  powers.  Freedom  of 
speech,  freedom  of  religion,  opportunities  for  debate,  are 
all  amply  secured.  The  power  of  taxation,  and  that  of  regu- 
lating commerce,  might  conceivably  be  used  to  oppress  certain 
classes  of  persons,  as,  for  instance,  if  a  prohibitory  duty  were 
to  be  laid  on  certain  articles  which  a  minority  desired  and 
the  majority  condemned  the  use  of.  But  nothing  of  the  sort 
has  been  attempted.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  expe- 
diency of  the  present  tariff,  which  no  doubt  favours  one  class, 

^be  comparison  of  the  majority  to  a  monarch  !■  as  old  as  Aristotle. 
IfSimfixt  &  ^<ttOf  ylvrmi  {PolU.  It.  4,  26).  •nrwp  rvp^p¥^  ry  ^4m^  y«pi<^«voi  (Ibid,  iL 
Ut  4). 
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it  cannot  be  said  to  oppress  any  class.  In  its  political  action^ 
as,  for  instance^  during  the  struggle  over  slavery,  when  for  a 
while  it  refused  to  receive  Abolitionist  petitions,  and  even 
tried  to  prevent  the  transmission  by  mail  of  Abolitionist 
matter,  and  again  during  and  after  the  war  in  some  of  its  re- 
construction measures,  the  majority,  under  the  pressure  of 
excitement,  exercised  its  powers  harshly  and  imwisely.  But 
such  political  action  is  hardly  the  kind  of  action  to  which  the 
charge  we  are  examining  applies. 

In  the  States,  a  majority  of  the  citizens  may  act  either 
directly  in  enacting  (or  amending)  a  constitution,  or  through 
their  legislature  by  passing  statutes.  We  might  expect  to 
find  instances  of  abuse  of  power  more  in  the  former  than  in 
the  latter  class  of  cases,  because  though  the  legislature  is 
habitually  and  the  people  of  the  State  only  intermittently 
active,  the  legislatures  have  now  been  surrounded  by  a  host 
of  constitutional  limitations  which  a  tyrannical  majority  would 
need  some  skill  to  evade.  However,  one  discovers  wonderfully 
little  in  the  State  Constitutions  now  in  force  of  which  a  minor*- 
ity  can  complain.  These  instruments  contain  a  great 
of  ordinary  law  and  administrative  law.  If  the  tendency  to 
abuse  legislative  power  to  the  injury  of  any  class  were  general, 
instances  of  it  could  not  fail  to  appear.  One  does  not  find 
them.  There  are  some  provisions  strictly  regulating  corpora- 
tions, and  especially  railroads  and  banks,  which  may  perhaps 
be  unwise,  and  which  in  limiting  the  modes  of  using  capital 
apply  rather  to  the  rich  than  to  the  masses.  But  such  pro- 
visions cannot  be  called  wanton  or  oppressive. 

The  same  remark  applies  to  the  ordiuary  statutes  of  the 
States,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain  their  character. 
They  can  rarely  be  used  to  repress  opinion  or  its  expression, 
because  nearly  all  the  State  Constitutions  contain  ample  guar- 
antees for  free  speech,  a  free  press,  and  the  right  of  public 
meeting.  For  the  same  reason,  they  cannot  encroach  on  the 
personal  liberty  of  the  citizen,  nor  on  the  full  enjoyment  of 
private  property.  In  all  such  fundamentals  the  majority  has 
prudently  taken  the  possible  abuse  of  its  power  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  legislature. 
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When  we  come  to  minor  matters^  we  are  met  by  the  difficulty 
of  determining  what  is  a  legitimate  exercise  of  legislative  au- 
thority. Nowhere  are  men  agreed  as  to  the  limits  of  State 
interference.  .Some  few  think  that  law  ought  not  to  restrict 
the  sale  of  intoxicants  at  all ;  many  more  that  it  ought  not  to 
make  the  procuring  of  them,  for  purposes  of  pleasure,  diffi- 
cult or  impossible.  Others  hold  that  the  common  welfare 
justifies  prohibition.  Some  deem  it  unjust  to  tax  a  man,  and 
especially  an  unmarried  man,  for  the  support  of  public 
schools,  or  at  any  rate  of  public  schools  other  than  elementary. 
To  most  Boman  Catholics  it  seems  imjust  to  refuse  denomina- 
tional schools  a  share  of  the  funds  raised  by  taxing,  among 
other  citizens,  those  who  hold  it  a  duty  to  send  their  children 
to  schools  in  which  their  own  faith  is  inculcated.  Some  think 
a  law  tyrannical  which  forbids  a  man  to  exclude  others  from 
ground  which  he  keeps  waste  and  barren,  while  others  blame 
the  law  which  permits  a  man  to  reserve,  as  they  think  tyran- 
nically, large  tracts  of  country  for  his  own  personal  enjoy- 
ment. So,  in  the  case  of  religion,  any  form  of  State  establish- 
ment, or  State  endowment,  or  even  State  recognition,  of  a 
particular  creed  or  religious  body  will  by  some  be  deemed  an 
abuse,  by  others  a  proper  and  necessary  use  of  State  authori- 
ty. Remembering  such  differences  of  opinion,  all  I  can  say 
is  that  even  those  who  take  the  narrower  view  of  State  func- 
tions will  find  little  to  censure  in  the  legislation  of  American 
States.  They  may  blame  the  restriction  or  prohibition  of  the 
sale  of  intoxicants.  They  may  think  that  the  so-called  '^oral 
legislation"  for  securing  the  purity  of  literature,  and  for 
protecting  the  young  against  various  temptations,  attempts 
too  much.  They  may  question  the  expediency  of  the  legisla- 
tion intended  for  the  benefit  of  workingmen.  But  there  are 
few  of  these  provisions  which  can  fairly  be  called  wanton  or 
tyrannical,  which  display  a  spirit  that  ignores  or  tramples  on 
the  feelings  or  rights  of  a  minority.  The  least  defensible 
statutes  are  perhaps  those  which  California  has  aimed  at  the 
Chinese  (who  are  not  technically  a  minority  since  they  are 
not  citizens  at  all),  and  those  by  which  some  Southern  States 
have  endeavoured  to  accentuate  the  separation  between  whites 
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and  negroes,  forbidding  them  to  intermarry  or  to  be  taught  in 
the  same  schools  or  colleges. 

We  come  now  to  the  third  way  in  which  a  majority  may 
t}Tannize,  i.e,  by  the  imposition  of  purely  social  penalties, 
from  mere  disapproval  up  to  insult,  injury,  and  boycotting. 
The  greatest  of  Athenian  statesmen  claimed  for  his  countrymen 
that  they  set  an  example  to  the  rest  of  Greece  in  that  en- 
lightened toleration  which  does  not  even  visit  with  black  looks 
those  who  hold  unpopular  opinions,  or  venture  in  anywise  to 
differ  from  the  prevailing  sentiment.  Such  enlightenment  is 
doubtless  one  of  the  latest  fruits  and  crowns  of  a  high  civiliza- 
tion, and  all  the  more  to  be  admired  when  it  is  not  the  result 
of  indifference,  but  co-exists  with  energetic  action  in  the  field 
of  politics  or  religion  or  social  reform. 

If  social  persecution  exists  in  the  America  of  to-day,  it  is 
only  in  a  few  dark  comers.  One  may  travel  all  over  the 
Northern  and  Western  States,  mingling  with  all  classes  and 
reading  the  newspapers,  without  hearing  of  it.  As  respects 
religion,  so  long  as  one  does  not  openly  affront  the  feelings 
of  one's  neighbours  one  may  say  what  one  likes,  and  go  or 
not  go  to  church.  Doubtless  a  man,  and  still  more  a  woman, 
will  be  better  thought  of,  especially  in  a  country-place  or 
small  town,  if  he  or  she  is  a  church  member  and  Sunday 
school  teacher.  But  no  one  is  made  to  suffer  in  mind,  body, 
or  estate  for  simply  holding  aloof  from  a  religious  or  any 
other  voluntary  association.  He  would  be  more  likely  to 
suffer  in  an  English  village.  Even  in  the  South,  where  a 
stricter  standard  of  orthodoxy  is  maintained  among  the  clergy 
of  the  Protestant  bodies  than  in  the  North  or  West,  a  layman 
may  think  as  he  pleases.  It  is  the  same  as  regards  social 
questions,  and  of  course  as  regards  politics.  To  boycott  a  man 
for  his  politics,  or  even  to  discourage  his  shop  in  the  way  not 
uncommon  in  some  parts  of  rural  England  and  Ireland,  would 
excite  indignation  in  America ;  as  the  attempts  of  some  labour 
organizations  to  boycott  firms  resisting  strikes  have  aroused 
strong  displeasure.  If  in  some  parts  of  the  South  a  man 
took  to  cultivating  the  friendship  of  negroes  and  organizing 
them  in  clubs^  or  if  in  parts  of  the  West  a  man  made  himself 
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the  champion  of  the  Indians,  he  might  find  his  life  become 
unpleasant,  though  one  hears  little  of  recent  instances  of  the 
kind.  In  any  part  of  the  country  he  who  should  use  his  rights 
of  property  in  a  hard  or  unneighbourly  way;  who,  for  in- 
stance, possessing  a  handsome  park,  with  perhaps  a  waterfall 
or  beautiful  views  over  the  country,  should  build  a  high  wall 
round  it  and  refuse  all  access,  would  be  reprobated  and  sent 
to  Coventry.  I  do  not  know  of  such  cases;  perhaps  the  fear 
of  general  disapproval  prevents  their  arising. 

In  saying  that  there  is  no  social  persecution,  I  do  not 
deny  that  in  parts  of  the  country,  as,  for  instance,  in  tiie 
smaller  towns  of  the  West,  there  is  too  little  allowance  for 
differences  of  tastes  and  pursuits,  too  much  disposition  to 
expect  every  family  to  conform  to  the  same  standard  of  pro- 
priety, and  follow  the  same  habits  of  life.  A  person  acting, 
however  innocently,  without  regard  to  the  beliefs  and  preju- 
dices of  his  neighbours,  would  be  talked  about,  and  perhaps 
looked  askance  upon.  Many  a  man  used  to  the  variety  of 
London  or  Washington  would  feel  the  monotony  of  Western 
life,  and  the  uniform  application  of  its  standards,  irksome  and 
even  galling.  But,  so  far  as  I  could  ascertain,  he  would  have 
nothing  specific  to  complain  of.  And  these  Western  towns 
become  every  day  more  like  the  cities  of  the  East.  Taking 
the  country  all  in  all,  it  is  hard  to  imagine  more  complete 
liberty  than  individuals  or  groups  enjoy  either  to  express  and 
propagate  their  views,  or  to  act  as  they  please  within  the 
limits  of  the  law,  limits  which,  except  as  regards  the  sale  of 
intoxicants,  are  drawn  as  widely  as  in  Western  Europe. 

Forty  or  fifty  years  ago  it  was  very  different.     Congress 
was  then  as  now  debarred  from  oppressive  legislation.    But 
in  some  Northern  States  the  legislatures  were  not  slow  to 
deal  harshly  with  persons  or  societies  who  ran  counter  to  the 
...dominant   sentiment.     The   persecution   of   Miss   Prudence 
CraiftfiiL^  *  benevolent  Quakeress  who  had  opened  a  school  for 
negro  chilV*^^^^  ^y  ^^^  legislature  of  Connecticut  as  well  as 
by  her  own  townsfolk,  is  a  well-remembered  instance.    A  good 
many  rigidly  J^^ritanic  statutes  stood  unrepealed  in  New  Eng- 
land, though  n^  '*  always  put  in  force  against  the  transgreesor. 

\ 
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In  the  South  laws  of  the  utmost  severity  punished  whosoever 
should  by  word  or  act  assail  the  ''peculiar  institution/'  Even 
more  tyrannical  than  the  laws  was  the  sentiment  of  the  masses. 
In  Boston  a  mob,  a  well-dressed  mob,  largely  composed  of 
the  richer  sort  of  people,  hunted  Garrison  for  his  life  through 
the  streets  because  he  was  printing  an  Abolitionist  journal; 
a  mob  in  Illinois  shot  Elijah  Lovejoy  for  the  same  offence; 
and  as  late  as  1844  another  Illinois  crowd  killed  Joseph  Smithy 
the  Mormon  prophet,  who,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  his 
honesty  or  his  doctrines,  was  as  much  entitled  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  laws  as  any  other  citizen.  In  the  South,  as 
every  one  knows,  there  was  a  reign  of  terror  as  regards  slavery. 
Any  one  suspected  of  Abolitionism  might  think  himself  lucky 
if  he  escaped  with  tar  and  feathers,  and  was  not  shot  or  flogged 
almost  to  death.  This  extreme  sensitiveness  was  of  course 
confined  to  a  few  burning  questions;  but  the  habit  of  re- 
pressing by  law  or  without  law  obnoxious  opinions  was  likely 
to  spread,  and  did  spread,  at  least  in  the  South,  to  other 
matters  also.  As  regards  thought  and  opinion  generally  over 
the  Union,  De  Tocqueville  declares —  ^  j^ 

* Je  ne  connais  pas  de  pays  oil  il  rdgne,  en  gdndral,  moizis  d'ind6-J  dLl  X^aJS 
pendance  d'eaprit  et  de  veritable  Ubert6  de  discussion  qu'en  AmMque^J^^    gU 
La  majority  trace  un  cercle  formidable  autour  de  la  pens6e.    Au  dedan 
de  ces  limites,  I'dcrivain  est  libre,  mats  malheur  ft  lui  s'il  ose  en  sortir 
Ce  n'est  pas  qu'il  ait  ft  craindre  un  auto-da-f6»  mais  il  est  en  butte  ft 
des  ddgoQts  de  tout  genre  et  ft  des  persdcutiona  de  tous  les  Jours.    La 
carridre  politique  lui  est  ferm6e:  il  ft  offensd  la  seule  puissance  qui  ait 
la  faculty  de  Touvrir.    On  lui  refuse  tout,  jusqu'ft  la  gloire."— Vol.  11. 
eh.  7. 

He  ascribes  not  only  the  want  of  great  statesmen,  but  the  low 
level  of  literature,  learning,  and  thought,  to  this  total  ab- 
sence of  intellectual  freedom. 

It  is  hard  for  any  one  who  knows  the  Northern  States  now 
to  believe  that  this  can  have  been  a  just  description  of  them 
so  lately  as  fifty-four  years  ago.  Supposing,  however,  that  it 
was  a  just  description,  how  are  we  to  explain  the  change  to 
tfie  absolute  freedom  and  tolerance  of  to-day,  when  every  man 
may  sit  under  his  own  fig-tree  and  say  and  do  (provided  he 
do  not  drinkX  what  he  pleases^  none  making  him  afraid? 


v      ^1 
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One  is  inclined  to  suspect  that  De  Tocqneville,  struck  by 
the  enormous  power  of  general  opinion^  may  have  attributed 
too  much  of  the  submissiveness  which  he  observed  to  the  active 
coercion  of  the  majority^  and  too  little  to  that  tendency  of  the 
minority  to  acquiescence  which  has  been  discussed  in  the  last 
preceding  chapter.  Setting  this  aside,  however,  and  assum* 
ing  that  the  majority  did  in  those  days  really  tyrannize,  sev- 
eral causes  may  be  assigned  for  its  having  ceased  to  do  so. 
One  is  the  absence  of  violent  passions.  Slavery,  the  chief 
source  of  ferocity,  was  to  the  heated  minds  of  the  South  a 
matter  of  life  or  death ;  Abolitionism  seemed  to  many  in  the 
North  a  disloyal  heresy,  the  necessary  parent  of  bunion. 
Since  the  Civil  War  there  has  been  no  crisis  calculated  to 
tempt  majorities  to  abuse  their  legal  powers.  Partisanship 
has  for  years  past  been  more  intense  in  Great  Britain — not  to 
say  Ireland — and  France  than  in  America.  When  De  Tocque- 
ville  saw  the  United  States,  the  democratic  spirit  was  in  the 
heyday  of  its  youthful  strength,  flushed  with  self-confidence, 
intoxicated  with  the  exuberance  of  its  own  freedom.  The  first 
generation  of  statesmen  whose  authority  had  restrained  the 
masses,  had  just  quitted  the  stage.  The  anarchic  teachings 
-of  Jefferson  had  borne  fruit.  Administration  and  legislation, 
hitherto  left  to  the  educated  classes,  had  been  seized  by  the 
rude  hands  of  men  of  low  social  position  and  scanty  knowl- 
edge. A  reign  of  brutality  and  violence  had  set  in  over  large 
regions  of  the  country.  Neither  literature  nor  the  tmiversities 
exercised  as  yet  any  sensible  power.  The  masses  were  so  per- 
suaded of  their  immense  superiority  to  all  other  peoples,  past 
as  well  as  present,  that  they  would  listen  to  nothing  but  flat- 
tery, and  their  intolerance  spread  from  politics  into  every  other 
sphere.  Our  European  philosopher  may  therefore  have  been 
correct  in  his  description  of  the  facts  as  he  saw  them :  he  erred 
in  supposing  them  essential  to  a  democratic  government.  As 
the  nation  grew,  it  purged  away  these  faults  of  youth  and  in- 
experience, and  the  stem  discipline  of  the  Civil  War  taught 
it  sobriety,  and  in  giving  it  something  to  be  really  proud  of, 
cleared  away  the  fumes  of  empty  self-conceit. 

The  years  which  have  passed  since  the  war  have  been  years 
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of  immensely  extended  and  popularized  culture  and  enlight- 
enment. Bigotry  in  religion  and  in  everything  else  has  been 
broken  down.  The  old  landmarks  have  been  removed:  the 
'latest  results/'  as  people  call  them^  of  European  thou^t 
have  become  more  familiar  to  the  American  masses  than  to 
the  masses  anywhere  in  Europe.  At  the  same  time^  as  all 
religious  and  socio-religious  questions^  except  those  which  re- 
late to  education,  are  entirely  disjoined  from  politics  and  the 
State^  neither  those  who  stand  by  the  old  views  nor  those  who 
embrace  the  new  carry  that  bitterness  into  their  controversies 
which  is  natural  in  countries  where  religious  questions  are 
also  party  questions,  where  the  clergy  are  a  privileged  and 
salaried  order,  where  the  throne  is  held  bound  to  defend  the 
altar,  and  the  workman  is  taught  to  believe  that  both  are 
leagued  against  him.  The  influence  of  these  causes  will,  it 
may  be  predicted,  be  permanent.  Should  passion  again  invade 
politics,  or  should  the  majority  become  convinced  that  its 
interests  will  be  secured  by  overtaxing  the  few,  one  can  im- 
agine the  tendency  of  fifty  years  ago  reappearing  in  new  forms. 
But  in  no  imaginable  future  is  there  likely  to  be  any  attempt 
to  repress  either  by  law  or  by  opinion  the  free  exercise  and 
expression  of  speculative  thought  on  morals,  on  religion,  and 
indeed  on  every  matter  not  within  the  immediate  range  of 
current  politics.  I 

If  the  above  account  be  correct,  the  tyranny  of  the  majority 
is  no  longer  a  blemish  on  the  American  system,  and  the 
charges  brought  against  democracy  from  the  supposed  example 
of  America  are  groundless.  As  tyranny  is  one  of  those  evils 
which  tends  to  perpetuate  itself,  those  who  had  been  op- 
pressed revenging  themselves  by  becoming  oppressors  in  their 
turn,  the  fact  that  a  danger  once  dreaded  has  now  disap- 
peared is  no  small  evidence  of  the  recuperative  forces  of  the 
American  government,  and  the  healthy  tone  of  the  American 
people. 


CHAPTER  LXXXVI 

WHEREIN  PUBLIC   OPINION  PAILS 

Without  anticipating  the  criticism  of  democratic  govern- 
ment in  general  which  belongs  to  a  later  chapter,  we  may  wind 
up  the  examination  of  public  opinion  by  considering  what 
are  its  merits  as  a  governing  and  overseeing  power,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  what  defects,  due  either  to  inherent  weakness 
or  to  the  want  of  appropriate  machinery,  prevent  it  from  at- 
taining the  ideal  which  the  Americans  have  set  before  them- 
selves.    I  begin  with  the  defects. 

The  obvious  weakness  of  government  by  opinion  is  the 
diflSculty  of  ascertaining  it.  English  administrators  in  India 
lament  the  impossibility  of  learning  the  sentiments  of  the 
natives,  because  in  the  East  the  populations,  the  true  masses, 
are  dumb.  The  press  is  written  by  a  handful  of  persons  who 
in  becoming  writers  have  ceased  to  belong  to  the  multitude, 
and  the  multitude  does  not  read.  The  diflBculties  of  Western 
statesmen  are  due  to  an  opposite  cause.  The  populations  are 
highly  articulate.  Such  is  the  din  of  voices  that  it  is  hard  to 
say  which  cry  prevails,  which  is  swelled  by  many,  which  only 
by  a  few  throats.  The  organs  of  opinion  seem  almost  as 
numerous  as  the  people  themselves,  and  they  are  all  engaged 
in  representing  their  own  view  as  that  of  the  "people."  Like 
other  valuable  articles,  genuine  opinion  is  surrounded  by  many 
counterfeits.  The  one  positive  test  applicable  is  that  of  an 
election,  and  an  election  can  at  best  do  no  more  than  test  the 
division  of  opinion  between  two  or  three  great  parties,  leaving 
subsidiary  issues  uncertain,  while  in  many  cases  the  result 
depends  so  much  on  the  personal  merits  of  the  candidates  as 
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to  render  interpretation  difficult.  An  American  statesman  is 
in  no  danger  of  conscionsly  running  counter  to  public  opinion^ 
but  how  is  he  to  discover  whether  any  particular  opinion  is 
making  or  losing  way^  how  is  he  to  gauge  the  voting  strength 
its  advocates  can  put  forth,  or  the  moral  authority  which  its 
advocates  can  exert  ?  Elections  cannot  be  further  multiplied, 
for  they  are  too  numerous  already.  The  referendum,  or  plan 
of  submitting  a  specific  question  to  the  popular  vote,  is  the 
logical  resource,  but  it  is  troublesome  and  costly  to  take  the 
votes  of  millions  of  people  over  an  area  so  large  as  that  of 
one  of  the  greater  States;  much  more  then  is  this  method 
difficult  to  apply  in  Federal  matters.  This  is  the  first  draw- 
back to  the  rule  of  public  opinion.  The  choice  of  persons  for 
offices  is  only  an  indirect  and  often  unsatisfactory  way  of 
declaring  views  of  policy,  and  as  the  elections  at  which  such 
choices  are  made  come  at  fixed  intervals,  time  is  lost  in  wait- 
ing for  the  opportunity  of  delivering  the  popular  judgment. 

The  framers  of  the  American  Constitution  may  not  have 
perceived  that  in  labouring  to  produce  a  balance,  as  well  be- 
tween the  National  and  State  Governments  as  between  the 
Executive  and  Congress,  in  weakening  each  single  authority 
in  the  Government  by  dividing  powers  and  functions  among 
each  of  them,  they  were  throwing  upon  the  nation  at  large, 
that  is,  upon  unorganized  public  opinion,  more  work  than 
it  had  ever  discharged  in  England,  or  could  duly  discharge 
in  a  country  so  divided  by  distances  and  jealousies  as  the 
United  States  then  were.  Distances  and  jealousies  have  been 
lessened.  But  under  the  svstem  of  restrictions  and  balances, 
the  habit  of  self-distrust  and  submission  to  the  popular  voice 
has  become  unexpectedly  stronsr  among  legislators. 

American  legislatures  are  bodies  with  limited  powers,  their 
members  less  qualified,  by  shortness  of  tenure  as  well  as  other 
causes,  for  the  work  of  constructive  legislation,  than  are  those 
of  most  European  chambers.  They  are  accustomed  to  con- 
sider themselves  delegates  from  their  respective  States  and 
districts,  responsible  to  those  districts,  rather  than  councillors 
of  the  whole  nation  labouring  for  its  general  interests,  and 
they  have  no  executive  leaders,  seeing  that  no  official  sits 
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either  in  Congress  or  in  a  State  legislature^  or  posseases  Any 
authority  in  these  bodies.  Hence  if  at  any  time  the  people 
desire  measures  which  do  not  merely  repeal  a  law  or  direct 
an  appropriation,  but  establish  some  administrative  scheme, 
or  mark  out  some  positive  line  of  financial  policy,  or  provide 
some  body  of  rules  for  dealing  with  such  a  topic  as  bank- 
ruptcy, railroad  or  canal  communications,  the  management  of 
public  lands^  and  so  forth,  the  people  must  decide  for  them- 
selves what  they  want  and  put  their  wishes  into  practical 
shape.  In  other  words,  public  opinion  must  hammer  out  a 
project,  and  present  it  to  Congress  or  to  the  State  legislature 
(as  the  case  may  be),  with  such  a  voice  of  command  as  to 
compel  its  embodiment  in  and  passage  as  an  Act.  But  public 
opinion  has  no  machinery  available  for  the  purpose.  When 
members  of  Congress  think  the  country  desires  legislation, 
they  begin  to  prepare  bills,  but  the  want  of  leadership  and 
of  constructive  skill  often  prevents  such  bills  from  satisfy- 
ing the  needs  of  the  case,  and  the  timidity  of  Congress,  fear- 
ing to  go  beyond  what  opinion  desires,  retards  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  public  wi^.^  The  people  who  are  the  power 
entitled  to  say  what  they  want,  are  less  qualified  to  say  how, 
and  in  what  form,  they  are  to  obtain  it,  or  in  other  words, 
public  opinion  can  determine  ends,  but  is  less  fit  to  examine 
and  select  means  to  those  ends.  It  is  slow  and  clumsy  in 
grappling  with  large  problems.  It  looks  at  them^  talks  in- 
cessantly about  them,  complains  of  Congress  for  not  solving 
them,  is  distressed  that  they  do  not  solve  themselves.  But 
they  remain  unsolved.  Vital  decisions  have  usually  hung  fire 
longer  than  they  would  have  been  likely  to  do  in  European 
countries.  The  war  of  1812  seemed  on  the  point  of  breaJ^ing 
out  over  and  over  again  before  it  came  at  last.  The  absorption 
of  Texas  was  a  question  of  many  years.  The  extension  of 
slavery  question  came  before  the  nation  in  1819;  after  1840 
it  was  the  chief  source  of  trouble ;  year  by  year  it  grew  more 
menacing;  year  by  year  the  nation  was  seen  more  clearly  to 
be  drifting  towards  the  breakers.    Everybody  felt  that  some- 

^These  renmrka  apply  in  a  leas  degree  to  State  legielatures,  bodlaa 
which  are  more  prone  to  try  all  sorts  of  ezperiments  tlian  Ooogren  Uh 
but  are  often  Tery  unskilful. 
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thing  must  be  done.  But  it  was  the  function  of  no  one  au- 
thority in  particular  to  discover  a  remedy,  as  it  would  have 
been  the  function  of  a  cabinet  in  Europe.  I  do  not  say  the 
Bword  might  not  in  any  case  have  been  invoked,  for  the  tem- 
perature of  Southern  feeling  had  been  steadily  rising  to  war 
point.  But  the  history  of  1840-60  leaves  the  impression  that 
the  constitutional  organs  of  government  did  less  to  grapple 
with  the  problem  than  a  people  may  expect  from  its  organs. 
Some  other  national  questions,  less  dangerous,  but  serious, 
are  now  in  the  same  condition.  The  question  of  reducing  the 
surplus  revenue  seems  to  have  already  puzzled  statesmen  and 
the  people  at  large  longer  than  a  similar  question  would  be 
suffered  to  do  in  Europe.  I  do  not  say  that  a  European 
nation  would  decide  it  any  better;  but  imagine  that,  whether 
wisely  or  foolishly,  a  European  nation  would  already  have 
decided  it  somehow.  And  the  same  thing  holds,  mutatis 
mutandis,  of  State  Governments.  There  also  there  is  no  set 
of  persons  whose  special  duty  it  is  to  find  remedies  for  ad- 
mitted evils.  The  structure  of  the  government  provides  the 
requisite  machinery  neither  for  forming  nor  for  guiding  a 
popular  opinion,  disposed  of  itself  to  recognize  only  broad 
and  patent  facts,  and  to  be  swayed  only  by  such  obvious  rea- 
sons as  it  needs  little  reflection  to  follow.  Admirable  prac- 
tical acuteness,  admirable  ingenuity  in  inventing  and  handling 
machinery,  whether  of  iron  and  wood  or  of  human  beings, 
co-exist,  in  the  United  States,  with  an  aversion  to  new  ab- 
stract propositions,  and  trains  of  theoretic  reasoning.  Tlie 
liability  to  be  caught  by  fallacies,  the  inability  to  recognize 
facts  which  are  not  seen  but  must  be  inferentially  found  to 
exist,  the  incapacity  to  imagine  a  future  which  must  result 
from  the  unchecked  operation  of  present  forces,'  these  are 
indeed  the  defects  of  the  ordinary  citizen  in  all  countries, 
and  if  they  are  conspicuous  in  America,  it  is  only  because  the 

*I  do  not  forget  the  influence  exercised  on  the  national  mind  by  the 
"glftteringr  generalities"  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence;  nor  the 
theoretical  grounds  taken  up  for  and  against  States  Rights  and  Slayery, 
and  especially  the  highly  logical  scheme  excogitated  by  Calhoun.  Nev- 
ertheless he  who  compares  the  discussion  of  practical  problems  in 
America  with  the  discussion  of  similar  problems  in  Germany  or  France, 
win,  I  think,  agree  with  the  view  in  the  text. 
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ordinary  citizen,  who  is  more  intelligent  there  than  elaewherei 
is  also  more  potent. 

It  may  be  replied  to  these  observationB,  which  are  a  criti- 
cism as  well  upon  the  American  frame  of  government  as  upon 
public  opinion,  that  the  need  for  constructive  legislation  is 
small  in  America,  because  the  habit  of  the  country  is  to  leave 
things  to  themselves.  This  is  not  really  the  fact.  A  great 
state  has  always  problems  of  administration  to  deal  with; 
these  problems  do  not  become  less  grave  as  time  runs  on,  and 
the  hand  of  government  is  beginning  to-day  to  be  invoked 
in  America  for  many  purposes  thought  to  be  of  common 
utility  with  which  legislation  did  not  formerly  intermeddle. 

There  is  more  force  in  the  remark  that  we  must  remember 
how  much  is  gained  as  well  as  lost  by  the  slow  and  hesitating 
working  of  public  opinion  in  the  United  States.  So  tremen- 
dous a  force  would  be  dangerous  if  it  moved  rashly.  Acting 
over  and  gathered  from  an  enormous  area,  in  which  there 
exist  many  local  differences,  it  needs  time,  often  a  long  time, 
to  become  conscious  of  the  preponderance  of  one  set  of  ten- 
dencies over  another.  The  elements  both  of  local  difference 
and  of  class  difference  must  be  (so  to  speak)  well  shaken  up 
together,  and  each  part  brought  into  contact  with  the  rest, 
before  the  mixed  liquid  can  produce  a  precipitate  in  the  form 
of  a  practical  conclusion.  And  in  this  is  seen  the  difference 
between  the  excellence  as  a  governing  power  of  opinion  in 
the  whole  Union,  and  opinion  within  the  limits  of  a  particular 
State.  The  systems  of  constitutional  machinery  by  which 
public  sentiment  acts  are  similar  in  the  greater  and  in  the 
smaller  area ;  the  constitutional  maxims  practically  identical. 
But  public  opinion,  which  moves  slowly,  temperately,  and 
surely,  in  the  field  of  national  affairs,  is  sometimes  hasiy  and 
reckless  in  State  affairs.  The  population  of  a  State  may  be 
of  one  colour,  as  that  of  the  North-western  States  is  almost 
purely  agricultural,  or  may  contain  few  persons  of  education 
and  political  knowledge,  or  may  fall  under  the  influence  of  a 
demagogue  or  a  clique,  or  may  be  possessed  by  some  local 
passion.  Thus  its  opinion  may  want  breadth,  sobriety,  wis- 
dom^ and  the  result  be  seen  in  imprudent  or  unjust  measures. 
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The  latest  constitution  of  California^  the  Qranger  legislation 
of  Illinois^  Iowa,  and  Wisconsin,  the  tampering  with  their 
public  debts  by  several  States,  are  familiar  instances  of  follies, 
to  use  no  harder  name,  which  local  opinion  approved,  but 
which  would  have  been  impossible  in  the  Federal  Government, 
where  the  controlling  opinion  is  that  of  a  large  and  complex 
nation,  and  where  the  very  deficiences  of  one  section  or  one' 
class  serve  to  correct  qualities  which  may  exist  in  excess  in 
some  other. 

The  sentiment  of  the  nation  at  large,  being  comparatively 
remote,  acts  but  slowly  in  restraining  the  vagaries  or  curing 
the  faults  of  one  particular  State.  The  dwellers  on  the  Paci- 
fic coast  care  very  little  for  the  criticism  of  the  rest  of  the 
country  on  their  anti-Chinese  violence;  Pennsylvania  and 
Virginia  disregarded  the  best  opinions  of  the  Union  when  they 
dealt  with  their  debts  in  ways  affecting  their  credit;  those 
parts  of  the  South  in  which  homicide  goes  unpunished,  ex- 
cept by  the  relatives  of  the  slain,  are  unmoved  by  the  re- 
proaches and  jests  of  the  more  peaceable  and  well-regulated 
States.  The  fact  shows  how  deep  the  division  of  the  country 
into  self-governing  commonwealths  goes,  making  men  feel 
that  they  have  a  right  to  do  what  they  will  with  their  own, 
so  long  as  the  power  remains  to  them,  whatever  may  be  the 
purely  moral  pressure  from  those  who,  though  they  can  ad- 
vise, have  no  title  to  interfere.  And  it  shows  also,  in  the 
teeth  of  the  old  doctrine  that  republicanism  was  fit  for  small 
communities  but  monarchy  necessary  for  large  ones,  how  much 
the  American  democracy  gains  by  trying  its  experiments  with 
a  large  people  in  a  vast  country. 

We  may  go  on  to  ask  how  far  American  opinion  succeeds 
in  the  simpler  duty,  which  opinion  must  discharge  in  all 
countries,  of  supervising  the  conduct  of  business,  and  judging 
the  current  legislative  work  which  Congress  and  other  legis- 
latures turn  out. 

Here  again  the  question  turns  not  so  much  on  the  excellence 
of  public  opinion  as  on  the  adequacy  of  the  constitutional 
machinery  provided  for  its  action.  That  supervision  and 
criticism  may  be  effective,  it  must  be  easy  to  fix  the  praise  for 
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work  well  done,  the  blame  for  work  neglected  or  ill-perf onned, 
on  particular  persons.  Experience  shows  that  good  men  are 
the  better  for  a  sense  of  their  responsibility  and  ordinary 
men  useless  without  it.  The  free  governments  of  Europe  and 
the  British  colonies  have  gone  on  the  principle  of  concentrat- 
ing power  in  order  to  be  able  to  fix  responsibility.  The  Ameri- 
can plan  of  dividing  powers,  eminent  as  are  its  other  advan- 
tages, makes  it  hard  to  fix  responsibility.  The  executive  can 
usually  allege  that  it  had  not  received  from  the  legislature 
the  authority  necessary  to  enable  it  to  grapple  with  a  diffi- 
culty; while  in  the  legislature  there  is  no  one  person  or 
group  of  persons  on  whom  the  blame  due  for  that  omission 
or  refusal  can  be  laid.  Suppose  some  gross  dereliction  of 
duty  to  have  occurred.  The  people  are  indignant.  A  victim 
is  wanted,  who,  for  the  sake  of  the  example  to  others,  ought 
to  be  found  and  punished,  either  by  law  or  by  general  censure. 
But  perhaps  he  cannot  be  found  because  out  of  several  per- 
sons or  bodies  who  have  been  concerned  it  is  hard  to  apportion 
the  guilt  and  award  the  penalty.  Where  the  sin  lies  at  the 
door  of  Congress,  it  is  not  always  possible  to  arraign  either 
the  Speaker  or  the  dominant  majority,  or  any  particular  party 
leader.  Where  a  State  legislature  or  a  city  council  has  mis- 
conducted itself,  the  difficulty  is  greater,  because  party  ties 
are  less  strict  there,  proceedings  are  less  fully  reported,  and 
both  parties  are  apt  to  be  equally  implicated  in  the  abuses  of 


j  private  legislation.  Not  uncommonly  there  is  presented  the 
^  sight  of  an  exasperated  public  going  about  like  a  roaring  lion, 
seeking  whom  it  may  devour,  and  finding  no  one.  The  results 
in  State  affairs  would  be  much  worse  were  it  not  for  the 
existence  of  the  governor  with  his  function  of  vetoing  bills, 
because  in  many  cases,  knowing  that  he  can  be  made  answer- 
able for  the  passage  of  a  bad  measure,  he  is  forced  up  to  the 
level  of  a  virtue  beyond  that  of  the  natural  man  in  politics. 
And  the  disposition  to  seek  a  remedy  for  municipal  misgovern- 
ment  in  increasing  the  powers  of  the  mayor  illustrates  the 
same  principle. 

Although  the  failures  of  public  opinion  in  overseeing  the 
conduct  of  its  servants  are  primarily  due  to  the  want  of  ap- 
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propriate  machinery,  they  are  mereased  by  its  characteristic 
temper.  Quick  and  strenuous  in  great  matters,  it  is  heedless 
in  small  matters,  over-kindly  and  indulgent  in  all  matters. 
It  BuflFers  many  weeds  to  go  on  growing  till  they  have  struck 
deep  root  in  the  soil.  It  has  so  much  to  do  in  looking  after 
bofh  Congress  and  its  State  legislature,  a  host  of  executive 
officials,  and  perhaps  a  city  council  also,  that  it  may  impar- 
tially tolerate  the  misdoings  of  all  till  some  important  issue 
arises.  Even  when  jobs  are  exposed  by  the  press,  each  par- 
ticular job  seems  below  the  attention  of  a  busy  people  or  the 
anger  of  a  good-natured  people,  till  the  sum  total  of  jobbery 
becomes  a  scandal.  To  catch  and  to  hold  the  attention  of  the 
people  is  the  chief  diflBculty  as  well  as  the  first  duty  of  an 
American  reformer. 

The  long-sufifering  tolerance  of  public  opinion  towards  in- 
competence and  misconduct  in  officials  and  public  men  gen- 
erally is  a  feature  which  has  struck  recent  European  observers. 
It  is  the  more  remarkable  because  nowhere  is  executive  ability 
more  valued  in  the  management  of  private  concerns,  in  which 
the  stress  of  competition  forces  every  manager  to  secure  at 
whatever  price  the  most  able  subordinates.  We  may  attribute 
it  partly  to  the  good-nature  of  the  people,  which  makes  them 
over-lenient  to  nearly  all  criminals,  partly  to  the  preoccupation 
with  their  private  affairs  of  the  most  energetic  and  useful 
men,  who  therefore  cannot  spare  time  to  unearth  abuses  and 
get  rid  of  offenders,  partly  to  an  indifference  induced  by  the 
fatalistic  sentiment  which  I  have  already  sought  to  describe. 
This  fatalism  acts  in  two  ways.  Being  optimistic  it  disposes 
each  man  to  believe  that  things  will  come  out  right  whether 
he  "takes  hold'^  himself  or  not,  and  that  it  is  therefore  no 
great  matter  whether  a  particular  Bing  or  Boss  is  suppressed. 
And  in  making  each  individual  man  feel  his  insignificance  it 
disposes  him  to  leave  to  the  multitude  the  task  of  setting  right 
what  is  every  one  else's  business  just  as  much  as  his  own. 
An  American  does  not  seem  to  smart  under  the  same  sense  of 
personal  wrong  from  the  mismanagement  of  his  public  busi- 
ness, from  the  exaction  of  high  city  taxes  and  their  malversa- 
tion, as  an  Englishman  would  in  the  like  case.    If  he  suffers, 
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he  snffers  with  others,  as  part  of  the  general  order  of  things, 
which  he  is  no  more  called  npon  than  his  neighbours  to 
correct. 

It  may  be  charged  as  a  weak  point  in  tiie  role  of  public 
opinion  that  by  fostering  this  habit  it  has  chilled  activity  and 
dulled  the  sense  of  responsibility  among  the  leaders  of  public 
life.  It  has  made  them  less  eager  and  strenuous  in  striking 
out  ideas  and  plans  of  their  own,  less  bold  in  propounding 
those  plans,  more  sensitive  to  the  reproach,  even  more  feared 
in  America  than  in  England,  of  being  a  crotchet-monger  or 
a  doctrinaire.  That  new  or  unpopular  ideas  are  more  fre- 
quently started  by  isolated  thinkers,  economists,  social  reform- 
ers, than  by  statesmen,  may  be  set  down  to  the  fact  that 
practical  statesmanship  indisposes  men  to  theorizing.  But  in 
America  the  practical  statesman  is  apt  to  be  timid  in  advocacy 
as  well  as  infertile  in  suggestion.  He  seems  to  be  always 
listening  for  the  popular  voice,  always  afraid  to  commit  him« 
self  to  a  view  which  may  turn  out  unpopular.  It  is  a  fair  con- 
jecture that  this  may  be  due  to  his  being  by  his  profession  a 
far  more  habitual  worshipper  as  well  as  observer  of  public 
opinion,  than  will  be  the  case  with  men  who  are  by  profession 
thinkers  and  students,  men  who  are  less  purely  Americans 
of  to-day,  because  under  the  influenje  of  the  literature  of 
past  times  as  well  as  of  contemporary  Europe.  Philosophy, 
taking  the  word  to  include  the  historical  study  of  the  forces 
which  work  upon  mankind  at  large,  is  needed  by  a  statesman 
not  only  as  a  consolation  for  the  disappointments  of  his 
career,  but  as  a  corrective  to  the  superstitions  and  tremors 
which  the  service  of  the  multitude  implants. 

The  enormous  force  of  public  opinion  is  a  danger  to  the 
people  themselves,  as  well  as  their  leaders.  It  no  longer 
makes  them  tyrannical.  But  it  fills  them  with  an  undue  con- 
fidence in  their  wisdom,  their  virtue,  and  their  freedom.  It 
may  be  thought  that  a  nation  which  uses  freedom  well  can 
hardly  have  too  much  freedom;  yet  even  such  a  nation  may 
be  too  much  inclined  to  think  freedom  an  absolute  and  all- 
suflScient  good,  to  seek  truth  only  in  the  voice  of  the  majority, 
,to  mistake  prosperity  for  greatness.    Such  a  nation,  seeing 
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nulhing  but  its  own  triumphs^  and  hearing  nothing  but  its 
own  praises,  seems  to  need  a  succession  of  men  like  the 
prophets  of  Israel  to  rouse  the  people  out  of  their  self-com- 
placency, to  refresh  their  moral  ideals,  to  remind  them  that 
the  life  is  more  than  meat^  and  the  body  more  than  raiment, 
and  that  to  whom  much  is  given  of  them  shall  much  also  be 
required.  If  America  has  no  prophets  of  this  order,  she  for- 
tunately possesses  two  classes  of  men  who  maintain  a  whole- 
some irritation  such  as  that  which  Socrates  thought  it  his 
function  to  apply  to  the  Athenian  people.  These  are  the 
instructed  critics  who  exert  a  growing  influence  on  opinion 
through  the  higher  newspapers,  and  by  literature  generally, 
and  the  philanthropic  reformers  who  tell  more  directly  upon 
the  multitude,  particularly  through  the  churches.  Both  classes 
combined  may  not  as  yet  be  doing  all  that  is  needed.  But 
the  significant  point  is  that  their  influence  represents  not  an 
ebbing  but  a  flowing  tide.  If  the  evils  they  combat  exist  on 
a  larger  scale  than  in  past  times,  they  too  are  more  active 
and  more  courageous  in  rousing  and  reprehending  their  fellow- 
countrymen. 


•  ♦ 


CHAPTER  LXXXVII 

WHEREIN   PUBLIC    OPINION   SUOGEBDS 

In  the  examination  of  the  actualities  of  politics  as  well  as 
of  forms  of  government,  faults  are  more  readily  perceived 
than  merits.  Everybody  is  struck  by  the  mistakes  which  a 
ruler' makes,  or  by  evils  which  a  constitution  fails  to  avert, 
while  less  praise  than  is  due  may  be  bestowed  in  respect  of 
the  temptations  that  have  been  resisted,  or  the  prudence  with 
which  the  f ramers  of  the  government  have  avoided  defects 
from  which  other  countries  suffer. 

Thus  the  general  prosperity  of  the  United  States  and  the 
success  of  their  people  in  all  kinds  of  private  enterprises, 
philanthropic  as  well  as  gainful,  throws  into  relief  the  blem* 
ishes  of  their  government,  and  makes  it  the  more  necessary 
to  point  out  in  what  respects  the  power  of  public  opinion 
overcomes  those  blemishes,  and  maintains  a  high  level  of 
good  feeling  and  well-being  in  the  nation. 

The  European  observer  of  the  working  of  American  insti- 
tutions is  apt  to  sum  up  his  conclusions  in  two  contrasts.  One 
is  between  the  excellence  of  the  Constitution  and  the  vices  of 
the  party  system  that  has  laid  hold  of  it,  discovered  its  weak 
points,  and  brought  in  a  swarm  of  evils.  The  Fathers,  he 
says,  created  the  Constitution  good,  but  their  successors  have 
sought  out  many  inventions.  The  other  contrast  is  between 
the  faults  of  the  political  class  and  the  merits  of  the  people 
at  large.  The  men  who  work  the  Machine  are  often  selfish 
and  unscrupulous.  The  people,  for  whose  behoof  it  purports 
to  be  worked,  and  who  suffer  themselves  to  be  ^^run"  by  the 
politicians,  are  honest,  intelligent,  fair-minded.    No  such  can* 
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trast  exists  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  Either  the  politicians 
are  better  than  they  are  in  America,  or  the  people  are  worse. 

The  causes  of  this  contrast,  which  to  many  observers  has 
seemed  the  capital  fact  of  American  politics,  have  been  already 
explained.  It  brings  out  the  truth,  on  which  too  much  stress 
cannot  be  laid,  that  the  strong  point  of  the  American  system, 
the  dominant  fact  of  the  situation,  is  the  healthiness  of  public 
opinion,  and  the  control  which  it  exerts.  As  Abraham  Lin- 
coln said  in  his  famous  contest  with  Douglas,  ^'With  public 
sentiment  on  its  side,  everything  succeeds;  with  public  senti- 
ment against  it,  nothing  succeeds.''  • 

The  conscience  and  common  sense  of  the  nation  as  a  whole 
keep  down  the  evils  which  have  crept  into  the  working  of  the 
Constitution,  and  may  in  time  extinguish  them.  Public 
opinion  is  a  sort  of  atmosphere,  fresh,  keen,  and  full  of  sun- 
light, like  that  of  the  American  cities,  and  this  sunlight  kills 
many  of  those  noxious  germs  which  are  hatched  where  politi- 
cians congregate.  That  which,  varying  a  once  famous  phrase, 
we  may  call  the  genius  of  universal  publicity,  has  some  dis- 
agreeable results,  but  the  wholesome  ones  are  greater  and  more 
numerous.  Selfishness,  injustice,  cruelty,  tricks,  and  jobs  of 
all  sorts  shun  the  light;  to  expose  them  is  to  defeat  them.  No 
serious  evils,  no  rankling  sore  in  the  body  politic,  can  remain 
long  concealed,  and  when  disclosed,  it  is  half  destroyed.  So 
long  as  the  opinion  of  a  nation  is  sound,  the  main  Imes  of 
its  policy  cannot  go  far  wrong,  whatever  waste  of  time  and 
money  may  be  incurred  in  carrying  them  out.  It  was  ob- 
served in  the  last  chapter  that  opinion  is  too  vague  and  in- 
determinate a  thing  to  be  capable  of  considering  and  select- 
ing the  best  means  for  the  end  on  which  it  has  determined. 
The  counterpart  of  that  remark  is  that  the  opinion  of  a  whole 
nation,  a  united  and  tolerably  homogeneous  nation,  is,  when 
at  last  it  does  express  itself,  the  most  competent  authority  to 
determine  the  ends  of  national  policy.^    In  European  coun- 

The  diatinctlOD  between  meana  and  enda  la,  of  oourie,  one  which  It 
la  hard  to  draw  In  practice,  because  most  ends  are  means  to  some 
larger  end  which  embracea  them.  Still  If  we  understand  by  ends  the 
main  and  leading  objecta  of  national  policy.  Including  the  spirit  In 
which  the  government  ought  to  be  administered,  we  shall  find  that  theae 
are.  If  aoinaUmea  slowly^  sret  more  clearly  apprehended  In  America 
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trieB,  legislatnres  and  cabinets  sometimes  take  dedsioiis  which 
the  nation^  which  had  scarcely  thought  of  the  matter  till  the 
decision  had  been  taken,  is  ultimately  found  to  disapprove. 
In  America,  men  feel  that  the  nation  is  the  only  power  en- 
titled to  say  what  it  wants,  and  that,  till  it  has  manifested  its 
wishes,  nothing  must  be  done  to  commit  it.  It  may  some- 
times be  long  in  speaking,  but  when  it  speaks,  it  speaks  with 
a  weight  which  the  wisest  governing  class  cannot  claim. 

The  frame  of  the  American  government  has  assumed  and 
trusted  to  the  activity  of  public  opinion,  not  only  as  the  power 
which  must  correct  and  remove  the  difficulties  due  to  the  re- 
strictions imposed  on  each  department,  and  to  possible  col- 
lisions between  them,  but  as  the  influence  which  must  supply 
the  defects  incidental  to  a  system  which  works  entirely  by  the 
machinery  of  popular  elections.  Under  a  system  of  elections 
one  man's  vote  is  as  good  as  another,  the  vicious  and  ignorant 
have  as  much  weight  as  the  wise  and  good.  A  system  of  elec- 
tions might  be  imagined  which  would  provide  no  security 
for  due  deliberation  or  full  discussion,  a  system  which,  while 
democratic  in  name,  recognizing  no  privilege,  and  referring^ 
everything  to  the  vote  of  the  majority,  would  in  practice  be 
hasty,  violent,  tyrannical.  It  is  with  such  a  possible  democ- 
racy that  one  has  to  contrast  the  rule  of  public  opinion  as  it 
exists  in  the  United  States.  Opinion  declares  itself  legally 
through  elections.  But  opinion  is  at  work  at  other  times  also, 
and  has  other  methods  of  declaring  itself.  It  secures  discus- 
sion of  issues  of  policy  and  of  the  characters  of  men.  It  suf- 
fers nothing  to  be  concealed.  It  listens  patiently  to  all  the 
arguments  that  are  addressed  to  it.  Eloquence,  education, 
wisdom,  the  authority  derived  from  experience  and  high  char- 
acter, tell  upon  it  in  the  long  run,  and  have,  perhaps  not  al- 
ways their  due  influence,  but  yet  a  great  and  growing  in- 
fluence. Thus  a  democracy  governing  itself  through  a  con- 
stantly active  public  opinion,  and  not  solely  by  its  intermit- 
tent mechanism  of  elections^  tends  to  become  patient,  tolerant, 

than  In  Europe,  and  leu  frequently  confounded  with  subordinate  and 
tranaltonr  Issues. 
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Tdasonable^  and  is  more  likely  to  be  unembittered  and  unvezed 
by  class  divisions. 

It  is  the  existence  of  such  a  public  opinion  as  this,  the  prac- 
tice of  freely  and  constantly  reading,  talking,  and  judging  of 
public  affairs  with  a  view  to  voting  thereon,  rather  than  the 
mere  possession  of  political  rights,  that  gives  to  popular  gov- 
ernment that  educative  and  stimulative  power  which  is  so 
frequently  claimed  as  its  highest  merit.  Those  who,  in  the 
last  generation,  were  forced  to  argue  for  democratic  govern- 
ment against  oligarchies  or  despots,  were  perhaps  inclined,  if 
not  to  exaggerate  the  value  of  extended  suffrage  and  a  power- 
ful legislature,  at  least  to  pass  too  lightly  over  the  con- 
comitant conditions  by  whose  help  such  institutions  train 
men  to  use  liberty  well.  History  does  not  support  the  doc- 
trine that  the  mere  enjoyment  of  power  fits  large  masses  of 
men,  any  more  than  individuals  or  classes,  for  its  exercise. 
Along  wit}i  that  enjoyment  there  must  be  found  some  one  or 
more  of  various  auspicious  conditions,  such  as  a  direct  and 
fairly  equal  interest  in  the  common  welfare,  the  presence  of  a 
class  or  group  of  persons  respected  and  competent  to  guide, 
an  absence  of  religious  or  race  hatreds,  a  high  level  of  educa- 
tion or  at  least  of  intelligence,  old  habits  of  local  self-govern- 
ment, the  practice  of  unlimited  free  discussion.  In  America 
it  is  not  simply  the  habit  of  voting  but  the  briskness  and 
breeziness  of  the  whole  atmosphere  of  public  life,  and  the 
process  of  obtaining  information  and  discussing  it,  of  hearing 
and  judging  each  side,  that  form  the  citizen's  intelligence. 
True  it  is  that  he  would  not  gain  much  from  this  process  did 
it  not  lead  up  to  the  exercise  of  voting  power :  he  would  not 
learn  so  much  on  the  road  did  not  the  polling-booth  stand  at 
the  end  of  it.  But  if  it  were  his  lot,  as  it  is  that  of  the  masses 
in  some  European  countries,  to  exercise  his  right  of  suffrage 
under  few  of  these  favouring  conditions,  the  educational  value 
of  the  vote  would  become  comparatively  small.  It  is  the  habit 
of  breathing  as  well  as  helping  to  form  public  opinion  that 
cultivates,  develops,  trains  the  average  American.  It  gives 
him  a  sense  of  personal  responsibility  stronger,  because  more 
constant,  than  exists  in  those  free  countries  of  Europe  where 
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he  commits  his  power  to  a  legislature.  Sensible  that  his 
eye  ought  to  be  always  fixed  on  the  conduct  of  affairs,  he 
grows  accustomed  to  read  and  judge,  not  indeed  profoundly, 
sometimes  erroneously,  usually  under  party  influences,  but  yet 
with  a  feeling  that  the  judgment  is  his  own.  He  has  a  sense 
of  ownership  in  the  goveniment,  and  therewith  a  kind  of 
independence  of  maimer  as  well  as  of  mind  very  different  from 
the  demissness  of  the  humbler  classes  of  the  Old  World.  And 
the  consciousness  of  responsibility  which  goes  along  with  this 
laudable  pride,  brings  forth  the  peaceable  fruits  of  modera- 
tion. As  the  Greeks  thought  that  the  old  families  ruled  their 
households  more  gently  than  upstarts  did,  so  citizens  who  have 
been  bom  to  power,  bom  into  an  atmosphere  of  legal  right  and 
constitutional  authority^  are  sobered  by  their  privil^es. 
Despite  their  natural  quickness  and  eagerness,  Ihe  native 
Americans  are  politically  patient.  They  are  disposed  to  try 
soft  means  first,  to  expect  others  to  bow  to  that  force  of 
opinion  which  they  themselves  recognize.  Opposition  does 
not  incense  them ;  danger  does  not,  by  making  ttiem  lose  their 
heads,  hurry  them  into  precipitate  courses.  In  no  country 
does  a  beaten  minority  take  a  defeat  so  well.  Admitting  that 
the  blood  of  the  race  counts  for  something  in  producing  that 
peculiar  coolness  and  self-control  in  the  midst  of  an  extemal 
effervescence  of  enthusiasm,  which  is  the  most  distinctive 
feature  of  the  American  masses,  the  habit  of  ruling  by  public 
opinion  and  obeying  it  counts  for  even  more.  It  was  far  other- 
wise in  the  South  before  the  war,  but  the  South  was  not  a 
democracy,  and  its  public  opinion  was  that  of  a  passionate 
class. 

The  best  evidence  for  this  view  is  to  be  found  in  the  edu- 
cative influence  of  opinion  on  new-comers.  Any  one  can  see 
how  severe  a  strain  is  put  on  democratic  institutions  by  the 
influx  every  year  of  half  a  million  of  untrained  Europeans,  not 
to  speak  of  those  French  Canadians  who  now  settle  in  the 
North-eastern  States.  Being  in  most  States  admitted  to  full 
civic  ri^ts  before  they  have  come  to  shake  off  European 
notions  and  habits,  these  strangers  enjoy  political  power  be- 
fore they  either  share  or  are  amenable  to  American  opinion. 
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Such  immigrants  are  at  first  not  merely  a  dead  weight  in  the 
flhip^  but  a  weight  which  party  managers  can,  in  city  politics, 
go  diift  as  to  go  near  upsetting  her.  They  follow  blindly 
leaders  of  their  own  race,  are  not  moved  by  discussion,  exer- 
cise no  judgment  of  their  own.  This  lasts  for  some  years, 
probably  for  the  rest  of  life  with  those  who  are  elderly  when 
they  arrive.  But  the  younger  sort,  when,  if  they  be  foreigners, 
they  have  learnt  English,  when,  working  among  Americans, 
they  have  imbibed  the  sentiments  and  assimilated  the  ideas 
of  the  country,  are  thenceforth  scarcely  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  native  population.  They  are  more  American  than 
the  American^  in  their  desire  to  put  on  the  character  of  their 
new  country.  This  peculiar  gift  which  the  Bepublic  possesses 
of  quickly  dissolving  and  assimilating  the  foreign  bodies  that 
are  poured  into  her  mass,  imparting  to  them  her  own  qualities 
of  orderliness,  good  sense,  self-restraint,  a  willingness  to  bow 
to  the  will  of  the  majority,  is  mainly  due  to  the  all-pervading 
force  of  opinion,  which  the  new-comer,  so  soon  as  he  has 
formed  social  and  business  relations  with  the  natives,  breathes 
in  daily  till  it  insensibly  transmutes  him.  Their  faith,  and  a 
sentiment  of  resentment  against  England,  keep  up  among  the 
Irish  a  body  of  separate  opinion,  which  for  a  time  resists  the 
solvent  power  of  its  American  environment.  But  the  public 
schools  finish  the  work  of  the  factory  and  the  newspapers. 
The  Irish  immigrant's  son  is  an  American  citizen  for  all 
other  purposes,  even  if  he  retain,  which  he  seldom  does,  the 
hereditary  Anglophobia. 

It  is  chiefiy  the  faith  in  publicity  that  gives  to  the  American 
public  their  peculiar  buoyancy  and  what  one  may  call  their 
airy  hopefulness  in  discussing  even  the  weak  points  of  their 
system.  They  are  always  telling  you  that  they  have  no  skele- 
ton closets,  nothing  to  keep  back.  They  know,  and  are  con- 
tent that  all  the  world  should  know,  the  worst  as  well  as  the 
best  of  themselves.  They  have  a  boundless  faith  in  free  in- 
quiry and  full  discussion.  They  admit  the  possibility  of  any 
number  of  temporary  errors  and  delusions.  But  to  suppose 
that  a  vast  nation  should,  after  hearing  everything,  canvassing 
everything,  and  trying  all  the  preliminary  experiments  it  h»B 
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a  mind  to,  ultimately  go  wrong  by  mistaking  its  own  true  in- 
terests, seems  to  them  a  sort  of  blasphemy  against  the  human 
intelligence  and  its  Creator. 

They  claim  for  opinion  thdt  its  immense  power  enables 
them  to  get  on  with  but  little  government.  Some  evils  which 
the  law  and  its  ofiScers  are  in  other  countries  required  to  deal 
with  are  here  averted  or  cured  by  the  mere  force  of  opinion, 
which  shrivels  them  up  when  its  rays  fall  on  them.  As  it  is 
not  the  product  of  any  one  class,  and  is  unwilling  to  recognize 
classes  at  all,  for  it  would  stand  self -condemned  as  un-Ameri- 
can if  it  did,  it  discourages  anything  in  the  nature  of  class 
legislation.  Where  a  particular  section  of  the  people,  such, 
for  instance,  as  the  Western  farmers  or  the  Eastern  operatives, 
think  themselves  aggrieved,  they  complain  and  clamour  for 
the  measures  thought  likely  to  help  them.  The  farmers  legis- 
lated against  the  railroads,  the  labour  party  asks  an  eight* 
hour  law.  But  whereas  on  the  European  continent  such  a 
class  would  think  and  act  as  a  class,  hostile  to  other  classes, 
and  might  resolve  to  pursue  its  own  objects  at  whatever  risk 
to  the  nation,  in  America  national  opinion,  which  every  one 
shares  and  recognizes  as  the  arbiter,  mitigates  these  feelings, 
and  puts  the  advocates  of  the  legislation  which  any  class  de- 
mands upon  showing  that  their  schemes  are  compatible  with 
the  paramount  interest  of  the  whole  community.  To  say  that 
there  is  no  legislation  in  America  which,  like  the  class  legisla- 
tion of  Europe,  has  thrown  undue  burdens  on  the  poor,  while 
jealously  guarding  the  pleasures  and  pockets  of  the  rich,  is  to 
say  little,  because  where  the  middle  and  poorer  citizens  have 
long  been  a  numerical  majority,  invested  with  political  power, 
they  will  evidently  take  care  of  themselves.  But  the  opposite 
danger  might  have  been  feared,  that  the  poor  would  have 
turned  the  tables  on  the  rich,  thrown  the  whole  burden  of 
taxation  upon  them,  and  disregarded  in  the  supposed  interest 
of  the  masses  what  are  called  the  rights  of  property.  Not 
only  has  this  not  been  attempted — it  has  been  scarcely  even 
suggested  (except,  of  course,  by  socialists  newly  arrived  from 
Germany),  and  it  excites  no  serious  apprehension  among  capi- 
talists.   There  is  nothing  in  the  machinery  of  government  that 
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could  do  more  than  delay  it  for  a  time^  did  the  masses  desire 
it.  What  prevents  it  is  the  honesty  and  common-sense  of 
the  citizens  generally,  who  are  convinced  that  the  interests 
of  all  classes  are  substantially  the  same,  and  that  justice  is 
the  highest  of  those  interests.  Equality,  open  competition,  a 
fair  field  to  everybody,  every  stimulus  to  industry,  and  every 
security  for  its  fruits,  these  they  hold  to  be  the  self-evident 
principles  of  national  prosperity. 

If  public  opinion  is  heedless  in  small  things,  it  usually 
checks  measures  which,  even  if  not  oppressive,  are  palpably 
selfish  or  unwise.  If  before  a  mischievous  bill  passes,  its 
opponents  can  get  the  attention  of  the  people  fixed  upon  it,  its 
chances  are  slight.  All  sorts  of  corrupt  or  pernicious  schemes 
which  are  hatched  at  Washington  or  in  the  State  legislatures 
are  abandoned  because  it  is  felt  that  the  people  will  not  stand 
them,  although  they  could  be  easily  pushed  through  those 
not  too  scrupulous  assemblies.  There  have  been  instances  of 
proposals  which  took  people  at  first  by  their  plausibility,  but 
which  the  criticism  of  opinion  riddled  with  its  unceasing  fire 
till  at  last  they  were  quietly  dropped.  It  was  in  this  way 
that  President  Grant's  attempt  to  annex  San  Domingo  failed. 
He  had  made  a  treaty  for  the  purpose,  which  fell  through  for 
want  of  the  requisite  two-thirds  majority  in  the  Senate,  but 
he  persisted  in  the  scheme  until  at  last  the  disapproval  of  the 
general  public,  which  had  grown  stronger  by  degrees  and 
found  expression  through  the  leading  newspapers,  warned 
him  to  desist.  After  the  War,  there  was  at  first  in  many 
quarters  a  desire  to  punish  the  Southern  leaders  for  what  they 
had  made  the  North  suffer.  But  by  degrees  the  feeling  died 
away,  the  sober  sense  of  the  whole  North  restraining  the  pas- 
sions of  those  who  had  counselled  vengeance;  and,  as  every 
one  knows,  there  was  never  a  civil  war  or  rebellion,  which- 
ever one  is  to  call  it,  followed  by  so  few  severities. 

Public  opinion  does  not  always  secure  the  appointment  of 
the  best  men  to  places,  but  where  undivided  responsibility 
can  be  fixed  on  the  appointing  authority,  it  prevents,  as  those 
who  are  behind  the  scenes  know,  countless  bad  appointments 
for  which  politicians  intrigue.     Considering  the  power  of 
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party  managers  over  the  Federal  executive^  and  the  low  sense 
of  honour  and  public  duty  as  regards  patronage  among  poli- 
ticians^ the  leading  posts  are  filled,  if  not  by  the  most  capable 
men,  yet  seldom  by  bad  ones.  The  Federal  judges,  for  in- 
stance, are,  and  have  always  been,  men  of  high  professional 
standing  and  stainless  character.  The  same  may  be,  though 
less  generally,  said  of  the  upper  Federal  officials  in  the  North 
and  West.  That  no  similar  praise  can  be  bestowed  on  the 
exercise  of  Federal  patronage  in  the  southern  States  since 
the  war,  is  an  illustration  of  the  view  I  am  stating.  As  the 
public  opinion  of  the  South  (that  is  to  say,  of  the  whites  who 
make  opinion  there)  has  been  steadily  hostile  to  the  Repub- 
lican party,  which  commanded  the  executive  during  the  twenty 
years  from  1865  to  1885,  the  Republican  party  managers 
were  indifferent  to  it,  because  they  had  nothing  to  gain  or 
lose  from  it.  Hence  they  made  appointments  without  regard 
to  it.  Northern  opinion  knows  comparatively  little  of  the  de- 
tails of  Southern  politics  and  the  character  of  officials  who 
act  there,  so  that  they  might  hope  to  escape  the  censure  of 
their  supporters  in  the  North.  Hence  tiiey  jobbed  their 
patronage  in  the  South  with  imblushing  cynicism,  using  Fed- 
eral posts  there  as  a  means  not  merely  of  rewarding  party 
services,  but  also  of  providing  local  white  leaders  and  organ- 
izers to  the  coloured  Southern  Republicans.  Their  different 
behaviour  here  and  in  the  North  therefore  shows  that  it  has 
not  been  public  virtue,  but  the  fear  of  public  opinion  that  has 
made  their  Northern  appointments  on  the  whole  respectable, 
while  those  in  the  South  have  been  so  much  the  reverse.  The 
same  phenomenon  has  been  noticed  in  Great  Britain.  Jobs 
are  frequent  and  scandalous  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  notice 
they  are  likely  to  attract.* 

It  has  often  been  remarked  that  potts  of  the  same  class  are  more 
jobbed  by  the  British  executive  in  Scotland  than  in  Bnglandp  and  In 
Ireland  than  in  Scotland,  because  it  is  harder  to  rouse  Parliament, 
which  in  Great  Britain  discharges  much  of  the  function  which  public 
opinion  discharges  In  America,  to  any  interest  in  an  appointment  made 
in  one  of  the  smaller  countries.  In  Great  Britain  a  minister  malcing  a 
bad  appointment  has  to  fear  a  hostile  motion,  though  Parliament  Is 
over- lenient  to  Jobs,  which  may  displace  him;  in  the  United  States  a 
President  is  under  no  such  apprehension.  It  is  only  to  oplnlcm  that 
he  la  responaible. 
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Li  qneBtions  of  foreign  policy^  opinion  is  a  valuable  reserve 
force.  When  demonstrations  are  made  by  party  leaders  in- 
tended to  capture  the  votes  of  some  particular  section^  the 
native  Americans  only  smile.  But  they  watch  keenly  the 
language  held  and  acts  done  by  the  State  Department  (For- 
eign OfiSce),  and^  while  determined  to  support  the  President 
in  vindicating  the  rights  of  American  citizens^  would  be  found 
ready  to  check  any  demand  or  act  going  beyond  their  legal 
ri^ts  which  could  tend  to  embroil  them  with  a  foreign  power. 
There  is  still  a  touch  of  spread-eagleism  and  an  occasional 
want  of  courtesy  and  taste  among  public  speakers  and  jour- 
nalists when  they  refer  to  other  countries ;  and  there  is  a  de- 
termination in  all  classes  to  keep  European  interference  at  a 
distance.  But  among  the  ordinary  native  citizens  one  finds 
(I  think)  less  obtrusive  selfishness,  less  Chauvinism,  less 
cynicism  in  declaring  one's  own  national  interests  to  be  para- 
mount to  those  of  other  states,  than  in  any  of  the  great  states 
of  Europe.  Justice  and  equity  are  more  generally  recognized 
as  binding  upon  nations  no  less  than  on  individuals.  When- 
ever humanity  comes  into  question,  the  heart  of  the  people 
is  soimd.  The  treatment  of  the  Indians  reflects  little  credit 
on  the  Western  settlers  who  have  come  in  contact  with  them, 
and  almost  as  little  on  the  Federal  Government,  whose  efforts 
to  protect  them  have  been  often  foiled  by  the  faults  of  its 
own  agents,  or  by  its  own  want  of  promptitude  and  foresight. 
But  the  wish  .of  the  people  at  large  has  always  been  to  deal 
with  the  aborigines  generously  as  well  as  uprightly,  nor  have 
appeals  on  their  behalf^  ever  failed  to  command  the  sympathy 
and  assent  of  the  country. 

Throughout  these  chapters  I  have  been  speaking  chiefly  of 
the  Northern  States  and  chiefly  of  the  present,  for  America  is 
a  country  which  changes  fast.  But  the  conduct  of  the  South- 
em  people  since  their  defeat  in  1865,  illustrates  the  tendency 
of  underlying  national  traits  to  reassert  themselves  when  dis- 
turbing conditions  have  passed  away.  Before  the  war  the 
public  opinion  of  the  Slave  States,  and  especially  of  the  plant- 

"Snch  as  those  bo  porsistently  and  oloquently  made  by  tbe  late  Mra. 
Halon  Jackson. 
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ing  States^  was  practically  the  opinion  of  a  class — the  small 
and  comparatively  rich  landowning  aristocracy.  The  strug- 
gle for  the  defence  of  their  institution  had  made  this  opinion 
fierce  and  intolerant.  To  a  hatred  of  the  Abolitionists^  whom 
it  thought  actuated  by  the  wish  to  rob  and  humiliate  the 
Souths  it  joined  a  misplaced  contempt  for  what  it  deemed  the 
money-grubbing  and  peace-at-any-price  spirit  of  the  Northern 
people  generally.  So  long  as  the  subjugated  States  were  ruled 
by  arms,  and  the  former  ''rebels"  excluded  by  disfranchise- 
ment from  the  government  of  their  States,  this  bitterness  re- 
mained. When  the  restoration  of  self-government,  following 
upon  the  liberation  of  the  Confederate  prisoners  and  the  am- 
nesty, had  shown  the  magnanimity  of  the  North,  its  clemency, 
its  wish  to  forget  and  forgive,  its  assumption  that  both  sides 
would  shake  hands  and  do  their  best  for  their  common  coun- 
try, the  hearts  of  the  Southern  men  were  conquered.  Opinion 
went  round.  Frankly,  one  might  almost  say  cheerfully,  it 
recognized  the  inevitable.  It  stopped  those  outrages  on  the 
negroes  which  the  law  had  been  unable  to  repress.  It  began 
to  regain  "touch"  of,  it  has  now  almost  fused  itself  with,  the 
opinion  of  the  North  and  West.  No  one  Southern  leader  or 
group  can  be  credited  with  this :  it  was  the  general  sentiment 
of  the  people  that  brought  it  about.  Still  less  do  the  Northern 
politicians  deserve  the  praise  of  the  peacemakers,  for  many 
among  them  tried  for  political  purposes  to  fan  or  to  rekindle 
the  flame  of  suspicion  in  the  North.  It  was  the  opinion  of 
the  North  generally,  more  liberal  than  its  guides,  which  dic- 
tated not  merely  forgiveness,  but  the  restoration  of  equal 
civic  rights.  Nor  is  this  the  only  case  in  which  the  people 
have  proved  themselves  to  have  a  higher  and  a  truer  inspira- 
tion than  the  politicians. 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  all-subduing  power  of  the 
popular  voice  may  tell  against  the  appearance  of  great  states- 
men by  dwarfing  aspiring  individualities,  by  teaching  men  to 
discover  and  obey  the  tendencies  of  their  age  rather  than  rise 
above  them  and  direct  them.  If  this  happens  in  America  it  is 
not  because  the  American^people  fails  to  appreciate  and  follow 
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and  exalt  such  eminent  men  as  fortune  bestows  upon  it.  It 
has  a  great  capacity  for  loyalty^  even  for  hero-worship.  ''Our 
people/'  said  an  experienced  American  publicist  to  me,  ''are 
in  reality  hungering  for  great  men,  and  the  warmth  with 
which  even  pinchbeck  geniuses,  men  who  have  anything  showy 
or  taking  about  them,  anything  that  is  deemed  to  betoken  a 
strong  individuality,  are  followed  and  glorified  in  spite  of 
intellectual  emptiness,  and  perhaps  even  moral  shortcomings, 
is  the  best  proof  of  the  fact/'  Henry  Clay  was  the  darling  of 
his  party  for  many  years,  as  Jefferson,  with  less  of  personal 
fascination,  had  been  in  the  preceding  generation.  Daniel 
Webster  retained  the  devotion  of  New  England  long  after  it 
had  become  clear  that  his  splendid  intellect  was  mated  to  a 
far  from  noble  character.  A  kind  of  dictatorship  was  yielded 
to  Abraham  Lincoln,  whose  memory  is  cherished  almost  like 
that  of  Washington  himself.  Whenever  a  man  appears  with 
something  taking  or  forcible  about  him^  he  becomes  the  object 
of  so  much  popular  interest  and  admiration  that  those  cooler 
heads  who  perceive  his  faults,  and  perhaps  dtead  his  laxity 
of  principle,  reproach  the  proneness  of  their  less-discerning 
countrymen  to  make  an  idol  out  of  wood  or  clay.  The  career 
of  Andrew  Jackson  is  a  case  in  point,  though  it  may  be  hoped 
that  the  intelligence  of  the  people  would  estimate  such  a 
character  more  truly  to-day  than  it  did  sixty  years  ago.  I 
doubt  if  there  be  any  country  where  a  really  brilliant  man, 
confident  in  his  own  strength,  and  adding  the  charm  of  a 
striking  personality  to  the  gift  of  popular  eloquence,  would 
find  an  easier  path  to  fame  and  power,  and  would  exert  more 
influence  over  the  minds  and  emotions  of  the  multitude.  Such 
a  man,  speaking  to  the  people  with  the  independence  of  con- 
scious strength,  would  find  himself  appreciated  and  respected. 
Controversy  is  still  bitter,  more  profuse  in  personal  imputa- 
tions than  one  expects  to  find  it  where  there  are  no  grave 
issues  to  excuse  excitement.  But-  in  this  respect  also  there  is 
an  improvement.  Partisans  are  reckless,  but  the  mass  of 
the  people  lends  itself  less  to  acrid  partisanship  than  it  did  in 
the  time  of  Jackson,  or  ip  those  first  days  of  the  Bepublic 
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which  were  80  long  looked  back  to  aa  a  sort  of  heroic  age. 

Public  opinion  grows  more  temperate^  more  mellow,  and  aa- 
\  Buredly  more  tolerant.  Its  very  strength  disposes  it  to  bear 
\  with  opposition  or  remonstrance.  It  respects  itself  too  much 
[  to  wish  to  silence  any  voice. 


PART  V 

ILLTTSTBATIONS  AND  BEFLEOTIONS 


[TblB  Part  contains  some  Illustrations,  drawn  from  recent  American 
history,  of  the  working  of  political  institutions  and  public  opinion, 
together  with  obserrations  on  several  political  questions  for  which 
no  suitable  place  could  be  found  in  the  preceding  Parts.] 


»     »       ■  f 


CHAPTER  LXXXVIII 


THE  TWEED   RING 


The  conditions  which  made  possible  the  dominance  and  sue* 
cess  in  the  city  of  New  York  of  what  is  popidarly  known  as 
the  Tweed  ring  were  a  growth  of  many  years.  Until  1834  the 
mayor  of  the  city  was  chosen  either  by  the  state  council  of  ap- 
pointment or  by  the  Common  Council  of  the  dty.  After  1834, 
however,  that  official  was  elected  by  the  citiz^[is  to  whom  had 
been  granted  an  unrestricted  suffrage.  In  1846  the  judiciary 
was  made  elective  and  thereafter  most  local  officers  were  chosen 
in  the  same  way.  During  the  first  seventy  years  of  New  York's 
history  as  a  free  city  the  DgDoocaratic  party  was  the  one  most 
often  in  power.  The  Federalists  and  after  them  the  Whigs 
occasionally  secured  control  of  affairs,  but  in  the  long  run  the 
Democrats  always  recovered  their  hold  on  the  reins. 

And  without  exception  all  the  Democratic  mayors  of 
that  period  owed  their  election  to  Tammany  Hall,  a  secret 
association  whose  social  and  benevolent  aims  hdA  been  early 
put  aside  for  political  ones.  Business  men,  then  as  now, 
shrank  from  political  activity,  while  the  men  who  directed^ 
Tammany  Hall  knew  how  to  drill  and  control  the  mass  of 
poor  and  ignorant  voters,  mainly  of  foreign  birth,  who,  after 
1840,  constituted  a  majority  of  those  exercising  the  franchise. 
Still  the  majority  which  assured  the  continuance  in  or  return 
to  power  of  Tammany  Hall  and  its  allies  was  often  a  narrow 
one,  and  victories  were  gained  by  fraud  and  by  intimidation 
and  violence  at  the  polls.  The  master  spirit  of  the  organiza- 
tion in  the  early  '50s  was  Fernando  Wood,  an  able,  resolute 
and  unscrupulous  man  who  held  to  the  belief  that  success  was 
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the  criterion  in  politics,  and  that  anything  was  justifiable  to 
win  it.  Wood's  best  known  lieutenant  was  Isaiah  Rynders,  "a 
man  of  some  political  skill  of  the  smaller  kind^  and  the  idol  of 
the  Empire  Club,  which  he  organized,  and  which  waa  closely 
allied  with  Tammany  Hall.  Most  of  the  members  of  th^ 
dub  were  rowdies  who  lived  to  fight,  and  run  to  fires,  and 
train  immigrants  to  political  activity,  and  who  commanded 
the  approaches  to  the  polls  on  election  day.  Frauds  on  a  scale 
heretofore  imdreamed  of  were  practised  by  the  Empire  in  the 
campaign  of  1844,  frauds  which,  it  was  charged  at  the  time, 
assured  the  electoral  vote  of  New  York  to  Polk  and  with  it 
the  Presidency.  Thousands  of  immigrants  were  rushed 
through  the  courts  and  naturalization  papers  issued  to  m&i 
who  had  been  but  a  few  months  in  the  country." 

Backed  by  followers  of  the  Bynders  type.  Wood  became 
mayor  in  1854,  and  was  re-elected  at  the  end  of  two  years. 
Then  he  quarreled  with  his  associates  in  Tammany  Hall,  and 
although  again  a  candidate  for  mayor  in  1858  failed  of  re- 
election. But,  knowing  how  to  turn  defeat  into  victory,  he 
forthwith  brought  Mozart  Hall  into  existence  as  a  rival  or- 
ganization, and  with  its  help  and  that  of  the  mob  in  the  lower 
wards  in  1860  succeeded  in  defeating  Tammany  Hall  and 
once  more  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  the  city  govemm^t. 
A  Bepublican  in  1862  succeeded  WoQd  as  mayor,  but  Tam- 
many Hall  quickly  regained  control  of  the  municipal  govem- 
menty  and  for  several  years  political  corruption  ran  riot  in 
the  city  of  New  York.  This  era  of  corruption  was  made  easy 
^y  radical  changes  in  methods  of  municipal  administratiixi 
effected  in  1857.  In  that  year  the  Bepublieans  oontrolled  the 
legislature  of  the  State  and  to  curb  Wood's  power  and  influence 
that  body  framed  and  passed  a  new  charter  for  the  dty,  whidi, 
besides  dividing  responsibility  among  the  different  local  of- 
ficers, created  a  number  of  boards  and  commissions  the  heads 
of  which  were  not  appointed  by  the  mayor,  but  elected  by  the 
voters  of  the  city,  as  were  also  the  comptroller  and  the  cor- 
poration counsel.  More  important  still,  coincident  with  the 
enactment  of  the  new  charter,  a  law  was  passed  establishing 
for  the  county  of  New  York  a  Board  of  supervisors  chosen  by 
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popular  yote,  which  waa  made  independent  of  the  city  author- 
itiesy  and  vested  with  power  to  levy  the  local  taxes  and  to 
direct  those  branches  of  administration  which  in  the  State 
at  large  were  rel^ated  to  the  county  authorities. 

One  of  the  first  to  discover  the  chance  for  private  gain  at 
public  expense  made  possible  by  the  legislative  changes  of  1857 
was  William  M.  Tweed,  a  native  of  the  city,  of  Scotch  parent- 
age, who,  after  failing  in  business  as  a  chairmaker,  had  in  the 
late  '40s  turned  to  politics  as  a  means  of  livelihood.  In  other 
words,  he  became  first  a  member  and  then  foreman  of  one  of 
the  volunteer  fire  companies  of  the  period,  thereby  achieving 
a  popularity  which  brought  him  to  the  attention  of  the  Tam- 
many leaders.  Tweed's  conception  of  politics  was  that  of  the 
caucus  and  the  engine  house,  but  his  native  shrewdness,  hia 
rough  and  easy  ways,  his  coarse  humor,  and  his  loyalty  to 
his  friends  speedily  won  him  a  devoted  following  among  the 
class  which  then  peopled  the  lower  wards  of  the  city  and  made 
him  the  political  leader  of  his  district.  He  was  elected  an 
alderman  of  the  city  in  1850,  and  in  1853  was  chosen  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress.  Washington,  however,  did  not  prove  a  con- 
genial field;  city  politics  held  larger  promises  of  personal 
pecuniary  gain,  and  in  1857  he  secured  election  as  public 
school  commissioner,  becoming  a  few  years  later  a  member  of 
the  State  Senate. 

Meanwhile  Tweed  had  himself  elected  to  the  newly  created 
Board  of  Supervisors,  of  which  he  was  four  times  chosen  presi- 
dent and  of  which  he  remained  the  directing  spirit  until  in 
1870  it  passed  out  of  existence.  Leadership  of  this  board, 
which  had  the  power  of  auditing  accounts,  gave  him  an  oppor- 
tunity to  secure  various  privileges  which  were  frauds  upon  the 
city,  and  he  made  the  most  of  it.  Thus,  obtaining  control  of 
an  obscure  newspaper,  he  secured  the  passage  of  a  bill  by  the 
legislature  making  it  the  official  organ  of  the  city  government, 
and  it  was  paid  over  $1,000,000  a  year  for  printing  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Common  Council.  He  also  established  a 
company  for  the  printing  of  blank  forms  and  vouchers,  for 
which  in  one  year  $2,800,000  was  charged.  Again  a  sta- 
tioner's company,  controlled  by  Tweed,  which  furnished  all 
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Qie  stationery  used  in  the  public  institutions  and  depart- 
ments, reoeiyed  some  $3,000,000  a  year.  TVeed  employed 
certain  persons  as  executive  heads  of  these  companies  who 
were  also  upon  the  city  pay-rolls,  some  receiving  money 
for  work  never  done.  While  serving  as  State  Senator  and 
president  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  Tweed  also  held 
the  office  of  deputy  street  commissioner  with  "authority 
to  appoint  as  many  as  a  thousand  officeholders,  many  of  whom 
did  no  work  except  to  serve  him,  yet  were  paid  out  of  the  city 
treasury." 

By  methods  such  aa  these  Tweed  advanced  in  a  few  years 
from  poverty  to  great  wealth,  and  at  the  same  time  made  him- 
self undisputed  master  of  Tammany  Hall.  In  1863  he  was 
chosen  chairman  of  the  general  committee  of  the  organization 
and  grand  sachem  of  the  Tammany  Society.  In  1863  also 
he  assured  Tammany  Hall's  absolute  control  of  the  city  by 
effecting  a  truce  with  its  rival  organization.  Wood's  Mozart 
Hall,  the  price  of  peace  being  Wood's  nomination  to  Congress. 
The  truce  thus  effected  brought  Tweed  two  efficient  lieutenants 
in  A.  Oakey  Hall,  a  man  of  showy  parts  whose  ambitions  were 
of  a  sort  not  to  be  thwarted  by  conscientious  scruples,  and 
Albert  Cardozo,  an  able  and  adroit  lawyer  who  was  made  a 
judge  of  one  of  the  city  courts.  Two  other  men  placed  on  the 
bench  about  this  time  because  "they  could  be  relied  upon"  by 
Tweed  and  his  associates  were  John  H.  McCunn  and  George 
Barnard.  Among  those  who  came  into  close  alliance  with 
Tweed  during  the  first  years  as  titular  as  well  as  actual  leader 
of  Tammany  Hall  mention  must  also  be  made  of  Peter  B. 
Sweeny  and  Eichard  B.  Connolly.  Sweeny,  who  had  begun 
his  career  as  a  lobbyist  at  Albany,  was  the  most  subtle  and 
resourceful  of  all  the  political  schemers  of  his  period,  while 
the  mental  and  moral  traits  of  Connolly,  the  son  of  an  Irish 
Bchoolmaster  who,  it  was  claimed,  had  been  elected  to  the 
office  of  county  clerk  when  not  yet  a  naturalized  citizen,  early 
gave  him  the  name  of  "Slippery  Dick,''  a  name  that  dung 
to  him  until  his  death. 

In  1865  Tweed  and  his  aasociates  secured  the  election  of 
John  T.  Hoffman  to  the  mayoralty.    Three  years  later  Hoff- 
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man  was  nominated  for  goYemor  of  the  State  and  elected^  it 
was  charged^  by  the  practice  of  frauds  deecribed  as  colossal 
and  ^'embracing  every  known  method  of  corruption  in  the 
hallot-box."  Tammany  Hall  at  the  same  election  secured  con- 
trol of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  and  the  Common  Council 
of  the  city.  Hall  succeeded  Hoffman  as  mayor ;  Connolly  iJP^ 
came  city  comptroller;  Sweeny  was  city  chamberlain,  and, 
with  Tweed  supreme  in  the  street  department  and  the  Board 
of  Supervisors,  the  ring  which  had  long  been  in  process  of 
formation  ''became  completely  organized  and  matured.''  Not 
content,  however,  with  the  power  they  already  possessed,  and 
also  to  subvert  a  growing  demand  for  reform  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  city  affairs,  Tweed  and  his  lieutenants  speedily  set 
to  work  to  secure  a  new  city  charter  which  would  make  doubly 
sure  their  control  of  the  finances  of  the  city.  This  charter, 
determined  resistance  to  it  being  overcome  by  the  wholesale 
bribery  of  members  of  the  Legislature,  ^as  in  1870  duly  en- 
acted into  law. 

It  abolished  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  again  vesting  its 
functions  in  the  mayor,  recorder  and  aldermen  of  the  city,  and 
centred  responsibility  for  the  administration  of  municipal 
affairs  in  the  mayor,  who  was  given  authority  to  appoint  all 
his  important  subordinates,  but  not  the  power  of  removal.  It 
surrendered  the  department  of  police  to  men  controlled  by  the 
ring ;  it  re-organized  the  park  department  in  such  manner  that 
three  of  the  five  commissioners  became,  for  terms  of  five  years 
each,  tools  of  Tweed's;  and  it  vacated  the  office  of  street  com- 
missioner, vesting  all  the  powers  of  the  office  in  a  commissioner 
of  public  works  to  be  appointed  by  the  mayor  for  a  term  of 
four  years.  Tweed  was  appointed  to  this  office.  The  gov- 
ernor had  no  power  to  remove  him  on  charges.  He  could  only 
be  impeached  through  charges  made  by  the  mayor,  and  could 
only  be  tried  in  case  every  one  of  the  six  judges  of  the  court 
of  common  pleas  were  present.  The  new  charter  also  created 
a  board  of  apportionment  made  up  of  the  mayor,  comptroller, 
commissioner  of  public  works  and  president  of  the  park  de- 
partment, and  vested  with  power  to  make  all  necessary  appro- 
priations for  the  conduct  of  the  city  government    The  men 
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who  composed  this  board  were^  Hall^  Connolly^  Tweed  and 
Sweeny^  who  had  resigned  the  office  of  chamberlain  to  become 
president  of  the  park  department.  And  in  this  way  the  ring 
secured  unchecked  control  of  the  expenditures  of  the  city. 

Yet  another  tool  for  plunder  was  forged  at  this  time.  Sup- 
^[^mentary  to  the  new  charter  a  law  was  passed  by  the  Legis* 
lature  which  provided  for  an  adjustment  by  a  temporary  board 
of  audit  of  the  accounts  of  the  abolished  Board  of  Supervisors. 
Tweed,  Connolly  and  Hall  were  made  the  members  of  this 
board  of  audit,  and  it  was  vested  with  power  to  examine  and 
allow  all  claims  against  the  city  prior  to  1870.  Its  purpose 
was  to  put  money  into  the  pockets  of  the  members  of  the  ring, 
and  to  reimburse  them  for  the  large  sums  they  had  been  com* 
pelled  to  expend  in  order  to  secure  the  adoption  of  the  new 
charter  by  the  Legislature.  This  purpose  was  promptly  put 
into  execution.  In  less  than  four  months  after  its  creation 
orders  were  made  by  the  board  of  audit  for  the  payment  of 
claims  to  the  amoimt  of  $6,312,500,  ninety  per  cent,  of  which 
went  into  the  pockets  of  the  members  of  the  ring. 

For  the  moment  sure  knowledge  of  these  frauds  was  confined 
to  those  who  perpetrated  and  profited  by  them.  Hall's  appoint- 
ments under  the  new  charter  had  included  many  reputable  men 
of  both  parties,  and  had  helped  to  blind  the  press  and  public 
to  the  real  aims  of  the  ring.  In  the  fall  of  1870  he  was  re* 
nominated  and  re-elected  mayor,  and,  made  arrogant  by  suc- 
cess, the  ring  at  once  sought  at  the  hands  of  the  Legislature 
new  opportunities  for  the  aggrandizement  of  its  members. 
Bribery  secured  the  passage  of  a  bill  which  gave  the  mayor, 
recorder  and  aldermen,  as  successors  of  the  old  Board  of  Su- 
pervisors, power  to  raise  taxes  for  the  years  1871  and  1872 
"not  to  exceed  two  per  cent,  on  the  valuation  of  the  property 
assessed  for  taxation,  nor  $25,000,000  in  amount  in  each  year.'' 
Power  was  likewise  given  to  the  board  of  apportionment  to 
issue  bonds  and  to  incur  a  debt  of  $15,000,000  during  the 
year  1871,  while  it  was  made  obligatory  for  the  supervisors 
of  the  county  to  raise  all  moneys  demanded  by  that  board. 
Thus,  with  the  other  revenues  of  the  city,  the  ring  had  powar 
to  raise  and  expend  nearly  $50,000,000  in  a  twelvemonth. 
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Other  laws  were  passed  which  placed  the  ring  in  more  complete 
control  of  the  board  of  education  and  of  the  police  and  health 
boards,  while  there  was  also  created  a  board  of  street  opening 
and  improvement,  composed  of  the  mayor,  comptroller,  com- 
missioner of  public  works  and  the  commissioners  of  taxes,  and 
Tested  with  power,  whenever  its  members  "deemed  it  for  the 
public  interest  so  to  do,"  to  close,  open,  widen  or  straighten 
any  or  all  of  the  streets  of  the  city. 

The  passage  of  these  laws  marked  the  culmination  of  the 
ring's  power,  and  it  is  recorded  by  a  contemporary  observer 
that  during  the  winter  they  were  being  enacted  "Tweed  lived 
in  Albany  with  all  the  state  of  a  sovereign  who  had  prodigious 
favours  to  bestow  or  awful  penalties  to  enforce.  He  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  vulgar  crowd  of  sycophants.  He  sat  in  his  room, 
a  frank  cynic,  despising  his  creatures,  and  yet  with  an  affecta- 
tion of  comradeship,  of  hearty  democracy,  which,  deceiving 
many,  caused  them  to  say  that  Tweed  was  not  half  so  bad  as 
he  was  painted;  that  he  had  a  good  heart,  and  that  he  was 
conspicuous  only  because  he  was  abler  than  others.  The  air 
was  filled  with  accusations.  Tweed  only  smiled  at  them.  There 
seemed  never  to  have  entered  his  mind  a  suspicion  of  the 
power  of  an  aroused  public  opinion." 

Still,  before  the  end  of  1871  the  aroused  public  opinion 
which  Tweed  and  his  associates  held  in  contempt  was  to  work 
their  overthrow.  The  story  of  the  downfall  of  the  ring,  how- 
ever, should  be  prefaced  by  a  description,  though  necessarily 
a  brief  one,  of  the  methods  which  it  employed  to  fill  the  pock- 
ets of  its  members.  The  opening  or  widening  of  streets  was 
one  of  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  illicit  gain.  A  typicar 
instance  of  this  sort  was  the  widening  of  Broadway  between 
34th  and  69th  streets.  It  had  been  the  practice  that  of  the 
three  commissioners  charged  with  the  conduct  of  such  an 
enterprise  one  should  be  appointed  by  the  courts,  a  second  by 
the  corporation  counsel  and  a  third  by  the  taxpayers.  The 
ring,  however,  had  Judge  Cardozo  appoint  all  three  of  the 
Broadway  commissioners.  Then  certain  of  its  members, 
knowing  that  a  "right"  valuation  would  be  placed  by  these 
commissioners  on  the  property  to  be  condemned^  "combined 
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their  capital  and  bought  eight  lots  between  Slat  and  52iid 
streets  and  five  street  lots  in  the  rear,  paying  therefor  $350,- 
000.  They  were  awarded  $34,826  in  cash  by  the  commission- 
ers, while  they  retained  a  plot  worth  at  least  $300,000  upon  a 
similar  valuation,  besides  five  rear  lots  which  were  thus  made 
to  cost  them  but  $3,000  each." 

The  favourite  method  of  fraud  practised  by  the  ring,  how- 
ever, consisted,  as  has  been  indicated  in  another  place,  in  the 
payment  of  enormously  increased  bills  to  mechanics,  archi- 
tects, furniture-makers,  and,  in  some  instances,  to  unknown 
persons,  for  supplies  and  services.  It  was  the  expectation  that 
an  honest  bill  would  be  raised  all  the  way  from  sixty  to  ninety . 
per  cent.  Some  of  the  bills  were  increased  by  as  much  as 
ninety  per  cent.,  but  the  average  increase  was  such  as  to  make 
it  possible  to  give  sixty-seven  per  cent,  to  the  ring,  the  con- 
federates being  allowed  to  keep  thirty-three  per  cent.;  and 
of  that  thirty-three  per  cent.,  probably  at  least  one-half  was 
a  fraudulent  increase.  Thefts  of  this  sort,  for  no  other  name 
can  be  appliq^  to  them,  reached  a  climax  in  the  building  of 
a  new  court-house  for  the  county.  Woric  on  this  structure  was 
begun  under  a  stipulation  that  the  cost  should  not  exceed 
$250,000,  but  before  1871  more  than  $8,000,000  was  expended 
on  it,  $1,000,000  of  this  sum  being  ultimately  traced  to 
Tweed's  pocket. 

Simple  means  were  employed  to  achieve  this  shameful  result. 
When  a  contractor  submitted  a  bill  he  would  be  told  to  swell 
the  amount  of  the  total,  at  the  same  time  being  given  to  under- 
stand that  payment  depended  upon  compliance  with  this  order, 
^hen  a  warrant  would  be  drawn  for  the  padded  claim  and  the 
contractor  paid  a  sum  slightly  in  excess  of  his  original  bill, 
while  the  balance  would  be  divided  among  the  members  of 
the  ring.  Nor  was  there  any  immediate  danger  of  detection. 
Tweed  as  commissioner  of  public  works  would  order  work 
done;  as  president  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  he  would  see 
to  it  that  the  bills  were  passed,  and  then  the  county  auditor, 
who  was  his  pliant  tool,  would  issue  warrants  of  payment 
When,  in  October,  1879,  Comptroller  Connolly  gave  out  his 
annual  report  on  the  finances  of  the  city  and  county — ^a  report 
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which,  ai:xx>rding  to  custom,  should  have  been  made  public  on 
the  first  day  of  the  year — ^it  was  found  that  out  of  a  total  of 
$21,000,000  the  sum  of  $9,000,000  had  been  expended  for 
"general  purposes, '*  under  which  head  had  been  grouped  all 
payments  of  a  suspicious  character.  This  singular  example  of 
bookkeeping,  coupled  with  its  belated  appearance,  aroused  sus- 
picion and  provoked  aagry  comment,  but  these  were  boldly  met 
by  Connolly  with  an  invitation  for  a  committee  of  citizens  of 
high  standing  to  inspect  and  report  upon  the  finances  of  the 
city.  The  invitation  was  accepted,  and  so  completely  did 
Connolly  sucoeed  in  misleading  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee— to  his  skill  in  juggling  with  figures  had  been  mainly 
due  his  place  as  one  of  the  leadeiB  of  the  ring — that  they  is- 
sued a  statement  declaring  that  the  '^  financial  affairs  of  the 
city  under  the  charge  of  the  comptroller  are  administered  in 
a  correct  and  faithful  manner. ''  They  also  gave  it  as  their 
opinion  that  "if  the  then  obtaining  rate  of  redemption  was 
kept  up  the  total  debt  of  the  city  would  be  extinguished  in 
less  than  twelve  years."       ^ 

This  statement  temporarily  lulled  suspicion,  but  a  few 
months  later  exposure  came  in  a  dramatic  and  unexpected 
way.  One  of  the  politicians  of  the  period  was  James  O'Brien, 
a  former  sheriff  of  the  counly,  who  in  1871  was  the  leader 
of  the  Young  Democracy,  an  organization  which  had  for  its 
purpose  the  overthrow  of  the  power  of  Tweed  in  Tammany 
Hall.  Through  O'Brien's  influence  a  friend  of  his  named 
Copeland  had  secured  a  place  as  an  accountant  in  the  office 
of  the  comptroller.  The  magnitude  of  the  city  expenditures 
recorded  in  the  books  and  the  fact  that  these  enormous  pay- 
ments wete  made  to  a  few  persons  aroused  Copeland's  suspi- 
cions. He  transcribed  the  figures  and  showed  the  transcript 
to  Mr.  O'Brien.  They  were  taken  by  the  latter  to  the  office 
of  a  daily  newspaper  in  the  city  and  ofiEered  for  publication. 
The  contribution  was  "declined  with  thanks."  Thereupon  Mr. 
O'Brien  called  upon  George  Jones,  publisher  of  the  Times, 
and  handed  him  the  transcripts  from  the  comptroller's  ac- 
counts. Mr.  Jones  consulted  his  editorial  staff,  and  it  was 
decided  that  the  figures  should  be  published.    This  decision 
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was  made  known  to  Mr.  O'Brien,  who  took  the  incriminating 
accounts^  retained  them  for  a  short  time,  and  then  returned 
them  to  Mr.  Jones  with  unconditional  permission  to  publish. 
Tweed  in  some  manner  discovered  that  his  guilty  secrets  were 
about  to  be  published,  and  his  desperate  efforts  to  forestall  the 
publication  were  as  characteristic  of  him  as  their  complete  de- 
feat was  characteristic  of  Mr.  Jones.  Tweed  first  sent  an 
emissary  to  Mr.  Jones  with  an  offer  to  buy  the  Times  at  any 
price  he  might  ask.  T^ie  emissary  promptly  reported  the  fail- 
ure of  his  mission.  Tweed's  next  move  was  so  extraordinary 
that  Mr.  Jones'  own  account  of  what  happened,  taken  from 
a  report  of  conversations  with  him  in  Harper^ s  Weekly  of  Feb- 
ruray  23,  1890,  deserves  to  be  reproduced  here: 

"This  conversation  [between  Tweed's  emissary  and  Mr. 
Jones]  occurred  in  Mr.  Jones's  office  in  the  Times  Building. 
Shortly  thereafter  a  lawyer,  who  was  a  tenant  in  the  same 
building,  sent  for  Mr.  Jones  to  come  to  his  office,  as  he  wished 
to  see  him  on  an  important  matter.  Thinking  that  the  busi- 
ness pertained  to  the  building,  Mr.  Jones  went  to  the  lawyer's 
office,  and,  being  ushered  into  a  private  room,  was  confronted 
by  Bichard  B.  Connolly,  the  comptroller  and  Tweed's  partner 
in  crima 

"  ^I  don't  want  to  see  this  man,'  said  Mr.  Jones,  and  he 
turned  to  go  out  of  the  place. 

"  *For  God's  sake!'  exclaimed  Connolly,  let  me  say  one 
word  to  you.'  Aib  this  appeal  Mr.  Jcmes  stopped.  Connolly 
then  made  him  a  proposition  to  forego  the  publication  of  the 
documents  he  had  in  his  possession,  and  offered  him  an  enor- 
mous  sum  of  money  to  do  this.  The  amount  of  this  offer  was 
$5,000,000.  As  Connolly  waited  for  the  answer,  Mr.  Jones 
said: 

"  *I  don't  think  the  devil  will  ever  make  a  higher  bid  for 
me  than  that.'  « 

"Connolly  then  began  to  plead,  and  drew  a  graphic  picture 
of  what  one  could  do  with  $5,000,000.  He  concluded  by 
saying: 

"  *Why,  with  that  sum  you  can  go  to  Europe  and  live  like 
a  prince.' 
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"  TTes,'  said  Mr.  Jones,  T)iit  I  should  know  that  I  waa  a 
rascal.  I  cannot  consider  your  offer  or  any  offer  not  to  pub- 
lish the  facts  in  my  possession/  " 

The  first  instalment  of  the  secret  accounts  was  printed  in 
the  Times  on  July  23,  1871.  The  accounts  showed  the  pay- 
ment of  the  sum  of  $5,663,646  during  the  years  1869  and 
1870  for  "repairs  and  furniture"  for  the  new  court-house. 
Each  warrant  was  signed  by  Comptroller  Connolly  and  Mayor 
Hall,  and  all  were  indorsed  to  "IngersoU  &  Co.,"  that  is,  J. 
H.  IngersoU,  the  agent  of  the  ring.  The  Times  followed  the 
first  instalment  of  the  secret  accounts  with  other  instalments 
more  fully  revealing  the  extent  of  the  plundering.  It  had 
unmasked  the  ring,  and  it  pursued  its  advantage  with  ex- 
traordinary energy.  An  immense  number  of  copies  of  each 
issue  of  the  paper  containing  the  figures,  running  into  the 
hundreds  of  thousands,  was  published.  These  proofs  awakened 
the  slumbefing  city.  The  Committee  of  Seventy,  made  up  of 
prominent  citizens,  was  formed  early  in  September  to  obtain 
legal  proof  of  the  frauds  revealed  by  the  Times  and  to  proso- 
cute  the  offenders.  At  the  same  time  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  late 
governor  of  the  State  and  Democratic  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency, aided  by  Charles  O'Conor  and  Francis  Keman,  all 
three  lawyers  of  great  ability,  set  to  work  to  achieve  the  same 
end.  It  should  be  noted  in  passing  that  Mr.  O'Conor,  who 
was  then  the  unchallenged  leader  of  the  New  York  bar,  con- 
sented to  aid  in  the  investigation  only  upon  the  condition  that 
he  should  serve  without  compensation. 

The  task  of  bringing  the  offenders  to  justice  appeared  at 
the  outset  a  difficult  and  nearly  hopeless  one.  Tweed  was  in- 
solent and  defiant.  The  Board  of  Aldermen,  who  had  power 
under  the  law  to  compel  disclosures,  were  his  tools,  and  any 
grand  jury  who  might  be  summoned  would  without  doubt  be 
subject  to  his  infiuence.  A  majority  of  the  local  (^cei^,  upon 
whom  devolved  the  duty  of  initiating  civil  proceedings  to 
compel  restitution,  were  members  of  the  ring  and  had  shajred 
in  its  gains,  while  Tweed  controlled  the  prosecuting  ofllcers 
and  the  selection  of  juries  was  within  his  power.  But>  in 
September,  1871,  an  effective  weapon  was  unexpectedly  placed 
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in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Tilden.  One  morning  in  that  month  he 
was  visited  by  a  messenger  from  Comptroller  Connolly,  who 
had  become  convinced  that  it  was  the  intention  of  Tweed  to 
^  offer  him  up  as  a  sacrifice  to  appease  public  sentiment  on  the 
charge  that  the  frauds  had  been  committed  in  his  department, 
by  his  connivance  and  for  his  exclusive  benefit.  This  the  mes- 
senger explained  to  Mr.  Tilden,  and  asked  the  latter's  advice^ 
suggesting  that  it  might  be  best  for  Connolly  to  resign  his 
office.  One  historian  of  the  ring  relates  that  "Mr.  Tilden, 
without  committing  himself,  promised  another  interview, 
meanwhile  saying  that  he  would  consult  with  Mr.  Havemeyer, 
who  was  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Seventy.  Later  he 
and  Mr.  Havemeyer  went  to  ConnoUjr's  house,  and  although 
the  comptroller  was  in  bed,  ill  either  with  nervous  apprehen- 
sion or  actual  disease,  they  talked  with  him  briefly  and  saw 
him  again  the  next  day.  Mr.  Tilden  suggested  that  Connolly 
appoint  Andrew  H.  Green,  an  eminent  and  honoured  lawyer, 
his  deputy  and  then  surrender  the  office  to  him.  This  was  done, 
and  Mr.  Green  became  head  of  the  comptroller's  office,  with 
power  to  examine  and  publish  all  expenditures  under  the  ring, 
and  to  prevent  any  continuation  of  the  fraudulent  practices. 
"Though  a  partially  successful  attempt  was  made  to  bum  all 
the  vouchers  soon  after  Mr.  Green  took  possession,  of  the 
charred  scraps  remaining,  great  bundles  of  them,  Mr.  Tilden 
was  engaged  for  some  ten  days  in  making  a  searching  analysis 
which  furnished  legal  proof  of  the  crime.  He  succeeded  also  in 
tracing  through  one  of  the  banks  the  checks  which  had  been  is- 
sued in  payment  of  the  accounts  which  the  vouchers  purported 
to  represent.  Indeed,  Mr.Tilden's  study  of  the  vouchers  and  the 
bank  accounts  has  often  been  pronounced  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable pieces  of  analysis  ever  offered  to  the  courts.  Judge 
Noah  Davis,  who  sat  upon  the  trial  of  Tweed,  and  heard  this 
demonstration  offered  in  evidence,  afterwards  declared  it  as 
perfect  a  specimen  of  logic  and  mathematical  proof  as  the 
books  anywhere  contained.  With  check  stubs,  charred  vouch- 
ers, and  other  documents,  Mr.  Tilden  was  able  to  show  the 
exact  amount  of  money  stolen  in  each  given  instance  and  the 
exact  division  of  the  spoils.    It  was  a  work  that  required  his 
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whole  attention,  with  the  aid  of  some  half-dozen  assistants, 
for  nearly  two  weeks.  It  was  shown  that  only  thirty-three  per 
cent,  of  the  amount  of  the  bills  which  had  been  offered  by 
persons  for  payment  was  ever  paid  to  them,  and  that  sixty- 
seven  per  cent,  was  divided  among  the  members  of  the  ring 
and  their  subordinates.  The  receipt  of  this  money  by  some 
of  the  accused  persons  was  also  shown."  It  was  impossible, 
however,  then  or  later,  to  make  an  accurate  estimate  of  the 
total  amount  of  money  stolen  by  the  ring.  Between  1860  and 
1871  the  debt  of  the  city  increased  from  $30,000,000  to  $101,- 
000,000,  and  it  is  believed  that  at  least  $14,000,000  of  this 
increase  represented  fraud  and  theft. 

The  appointment  of  Mr.  Green  as  acting  comptroller  thor- 
oughly alarmed  Tweed,  and  he  made  desperate  attempts  to 
stem  the  tide  that  was  setting  in  against  him.  At  the  Demo- 
cratic State  convention  held  in  October  he  and  his  friends 
managed  to  compass  the  nomination  of  a  ticket  not  iinfriendly 
to  them,  while  he  was  able  to  retain  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Tammany  general  committee  and  to  secure  a  renomination 
to  the  State  Senate.  But  those  Democrats  who,  under  the 
leadership  of  Mr.  Tilden,  were  seeking  to  purge  their  party  of 
the  evil  elements  which  afflicted  it  nominated  candidates  for 
the  county  and  city  offices  and  for  the  Legislature  of  a  char- 
acter to  invite  the  support  of  all  right-thinking  citizens.  These 
candidates  were  endorsed  by  the  Committee  of  Seventy,  and 
after  an  exciting  campaign,  to  the  like  of  which  New  York 
up  to  that  time  had  been  a  stranger,  triumphed  at  the  polls. 
Tweed's  personal  popularity  in  his  district,  where  he  had  been 
bountiful  in  his  gifts  to  lie  poor,  assured  his  re-election  to 
the  State  Senate^  but  such  of  his  associates  as  were  candidates 
for  office,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  met  with  defeat.  The 
power  of  the  ring  was  broken,  and  all  that  remained  to  be 
accomplished  was  the  punishment  of  its  offending  members. 

Tweed  had  been  arrested  on  October  26,  1871,  in  a  civil 
action  instituted  by  Mr.  Tilden,  and  released  on  bail  of  $1,- 
000,000  furnished  by  his  son.  In  December  he  was  indicted 
for  fraud  and  felony,  and  two  weeks  later  he  resigned  his 
post  as  commissioner  of  public  works^  ceasing  about  the  same 
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time  to  be  the  official  head  of  Tammany  Hall.  He  was  brought 
to  trial  after  many  delays  in  January,  1873,  but  the  ring  still 
retained  sufficient  influence  to  secure  a  disagreement  of  the 
jury.  On  a  second  trial  in  the  following  November  he  was 
convicted  on  fifty  out  of  fifty-five  charges  against  him  and 
sentenced  by  Judge  Davis  to  an  aggr^ate  of  twelve  years' 
imprisonment  He  might  have  been  sentenced  for  sixty  years^ 
but  Judge  Davis  decided  that  he  would  give  him  a  sentence 
proportionate  to  his  average  share  in  the  stealings;  that  is, 
that  he  would  give  him  twenty  per  cent  of  what  he  might 
have  imposed  upon  him.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  however, 
Tweed  was  released,  the  Court  of  Appeals  holding  that  he 
could  not  begin  to  serve  a  new  santence  of  a  year  at  the  end  of 
a  term  of  service  of  pimishment  upon  another  count  He  was 
at  once  rearivsteJ  upon  civil  actions  to  recover  $6,000,000 
stolen  from  the  city,  and,  being  unable  to  obtain  the  $3,000,000 
bail  demanded^  was  kept  in  confinement  in  Ludlow  Street  Jail. 
There  he  remained  until  December,  1ST5,  when  he  managed 
by  the  connivance,  it  is  believed,  of  some  of  the  prison  anthori- 
tiets  to  effa^^t  his  escipe*  A  yacht  was  awaiting  in  the  East 
Riv>er«  and  on  it  Tweed  made  his  way  to  Florida  and  thence 
to  Cuba*  where  he  took  passage  for  Spain,  with  which  country 
the  United  States  then  had  no  ertradition  treaty.  The  good 
office  of  the  Suie  Department  were  invoked,  howePMP,  and  the 
United  States  minister  to  Spain  was  instmc^ed  to  request  the 
Spanish  governments  as  a  friendly  act,  to  deliver  Tweed,  upon 
his  landing,  to  the  Unites!  States  amboriiies.  This  Spain 
<\>ns«ited  to  do :  and  when  Twvevi  stepped  ashore  at  Vego  he 
fouHvl  himself  apiin  a  prt<»oner.  He  was  bivmrV:  ba<^  in  a 
>\\:tTal  n.^uw^f-war  to  New  York  Cirv,  ai»  ^turned  to 
lauViow  Stixvi  ^^ail,  T^.:s  w^»s  in  Xv>v^iiih?r,  ISTo,  and  in  the 
foll^^wirc  Manrix  the  c::y  ivxxvrered  j,:di:naeiit  against  him 
!v>r  f^.^lV,v>\\  He  co;:\i  not  pay,  aisJ  in  ApriL  1S?3,  died 
m  >a:l. 

The  la:ie  of  Tweie\i>  ^rlijotrvil  assvviat^s  can  be  dismissed 
in  a  pariurrjiph,  Coari.v.T  was  arn?sr<eNi  in  Janxamr,  1872, 
av:r.-.;;tt\:  to  tijul  aiK?  itvi  to  E.:r."o*,  v^be-re  he  |!Kis^  the  re- 
sr.^:r>oi r  of  his  days  in  exf.o.    Hill  was  d,ily  rrvsaght  to 
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cliarged  with  wilful  neglect  of  duty  as  mayor.  His  trial 
proved  abortive  on  account  of  the  death  of  a  juryman,  and  a 
second  resulted  in  his  acquittal,  but  his  after  career  was  a 
mdancholy  one.  He  became  in  turn  a  lecturer,  a  playwright 
and  an  actor.  He  was  then  for  a  time  city  editor  of  the  New 
York  World,  giving  up  that  place,  however,  and  going  to 
London,  where  he  was  admitted  to  practice  at  the  bar.  He 
returned  in  the  end  to  New  York,  where  for  some  years  before 
his  death  in  1898  he  gained  an  uncertain  livelihood  as  a  writer 
for  the  daily  press.  Of  the  judges  who  had  been  pliant  tools  of 
the  ring,  McCunn  andTBarnard  were  impeached  and  removed 
from  the  bench,  while  Cardozo  escaped  a  like  fate  by  resigning 
his  position.  All  three  are  dead^T^and  of  Tweed's  lieutenants 
the  only  one  who  survives  is  Peter  B.  Sweeny,  who  after  a 
residence  of  many  years  in  Paris  now  (1907)  lives  in  retire- 
ment in  New  York.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  it  has  always  been 
maintained  by  Mr.  Sweeny  and  his  friends  that  he  had  no 
share  in  the  stealings  of  the  ring,  and  that  his  connection  with 
it  was  for  political  power  and  not  for  plunder.  Sweenjr's 
brother  was  an  offender  to  the  amount  of  $300,000,  but  this 
sum  was  repaid  with  interest  by  the  former  chamberlain  after 
his  brother's  death.  It  also  stands  to  Sweeny's  credit  that 
while  chamberlain  he  effected  a  needed  reform  by  abolishing 
the  practice  which  up  to  that  time  had  permitted  that  official 
to  put  in  his  pocket  the  money  received  from  the  banks  for 
the  use  of  the  city  deposits.  This  reform  has  since  saved  many  t 
millions  of  dollars  to  the  city. 

Justice  likewise  compels  the  declaration  that  the  directing 
spirit  of  the.^weed  ring  was  much  more  than  a  vulgar  thief. 
He  clearly  fit »  ,  w  New  York's  imperial  future,  and  the  rec- 
ords show  that,  w  ile  mindful  of  personal  gain,  he  wrought  for 
it  in  many  ways.  It  was  at  his  initiative  that  in  1868  the 
Legislature  chartered  a  company  for  the  construction  of  a 
rapid  transit  subway  on  lines  nearly  identical  with  the  lower 
half  of  the  route  now  in  operation,  and  in  ik^^ame  year  he 
was  instrumental  in  setting  apart  in  Central«Park  a  site  for 
the  present  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  (Jffedit  must  also 
be  given  him  for  the  establishment  of  free  floating  baths>  the 
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Nbiwboy's  Lodging-House,  and  the  city's  paid  fire  department 
which  has  since  became  a  model  far  the  world.  He  did  much 
to  aid  the  extension  and  betterment  of  Central  Park,  and  it 
is  a  matter  of  record  that  those  who  had  the  work  in  charge 
never  appealed  to  him  in  vain  for  legislation  or  for  funds.  No 
suspicion  of  fraud  ever  attached  to  this  great  undertaking,  and 
it  is  said  that  Tweed  ordered  his  followers  to  keep  hands  off 
the  park.  Another  great  work  designed  and  accomplished  by 
Tweed  was  the  widening  of  Broadway  from  32nd  to  59th 
Street,  already  referred  to,  and  the  construction  of  what 
was  long  known  as  the  Boulevard,  hut  is  now  oflBcially  a 
section  of  Broadway,  and  which  before  its  improvement%wafi 
a  narrow  and  unpaved  cffflbtry  road.  He  also  led  in  the 
creation  of  the  system  of  city  owned  and  improved  water- 
front, in  which  $60,000,000  is  invested,  and  which  has  proved 
a  boon  to  commerce  and  at  the  present  time  affords  what 
is  regarded  by  students  of  the  subject  as  the  most  striking 
example  afforded  here  or  abroad  of  profitable  municipal  owner- 
ship. "Tweed  was  not  all  bad,"  once  declared  the  late  Mayor 
William  L.  Strong.  "He  gave  us  the  Boulevard,  the  An- 
nexed District,  streets,  roads,  parks,  docks,  schools  and  hos- 
pitals." 

Such  is  the  story  of  the  Tweed  ring.  There  are  still  cor- 
ruption and  jobbery  in  the  politics  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
but  the  lesson  taught  in  the  overthrow  of  Tweed  and  his  as- 
sociates has  not  been  forgotten,  and  the  trend,  despite  occa- 
sional retrogressions,  is  towards  a  higher  and  purer  standard 
in  public  affairs. 


CHAPTEB  LXXXIX 

THE  PHILADELPHIA  OAS  RINO 

Philadelphia,  though  it  has  not  maintained  that  primacy 
among  American  cities  which  in  the  days  of  the  Revolution 
was  secured  to  it  by  its  population  and  its  central  position, 
is  still  one  of  the  greatest  cities  in  America,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  about  a  million.^  The  element  of  recent  immigrants 
is  large,  if  not  so  large  as  in  New  York  or  CSiicago,  while  the 
old  Quaker  character  has  died  out,  or  remains  perceptible  only 
in  a  certain  air  of  staid  respectability  which  marks  the  city 
as  compared  with  the  luxury  of  New  York  and  the  tumultuous 
rush  of  Chicago.  It  has  of  late  years  been  strongly  Republican 
in  its  politics,  partly  because  that  party  obtained  complete 
ascendency  during  the  war,  partly  because  Pennsylvania  is  a 
Protectionist  State,  owing  to  her  manufacturing  industries, 
and  Philadelphia,  as  the  stronghold  of  protection,  is  attached 
to  the  party  which  upholds  those  doctrines.  During  the  Civil 
War  the  best  citizens  were  busily  absorbed  in  its  great  issues, 
and  both  then  and  for  some  time  after,  welcomed  all  the 
help  that  could  be  given  to  their  party  by  any  men  who  knew 
how  to  organize  the  voters  and  bring  them  up  to  the  polls; 
while  at  the  same  time  their  keen  interest  in  national  ques- 
tions made  them  inattentive  to  municipal  affairs.  Accordingly 
the  local  control  and  management  of  the  party  fell  into  the 
hands  of  obscure  citizens,  men  who  had  their  own  ends  to 
serve,  their  own  fortunes  to  make,  but  who  were  valuable  to 
the  party  because  they  kept  it  in  power  through  their  as- 
siduous work  among  the  lower  class  of  voters.    These  local 

'In  1880  it  was  847«170. 
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leaders  formed  combinations  with  party  managers  in  the  State 
legislature  which  sits  at  Harrisburg,  the  capital  of  Pennsyl- 
vania^ and  with  a  clique  managed  from  Washington  by  a  well- 
known  senatorial  family,  which  for  a  long  time  controlled 
the  Pennsylvania  vote  in  Republican  national  conventions  and 
in  Congress.  They  were  therefore  strongly  entrenched,  hav- 
ing powerful  allies,  both  in  State  politics  and  in  Federal 
politics.  Since  they  commanded  the  city  vote,  both  these  sets 
of  politicians  were  obliged  to  conciliate  them ;  while  the  com- 
mercial interests  of  Philadelphia  in  the  maintenance  of  a 
protective  tariff  pressed  so  strongly  on  the  minds  of  her  lead- 
ing merchants  and  manufacturers  as  to  make  them  unwilling 
to  weaken  the  Republican  party  in  either  State  or  city  by 
any  quarrel  with  those  who  commanded  the  bulk  of  its  heavy 
vote. 

The  obscure  citizens  of  whom  I  have  spoken  had  begun  by 
acquiring  influence  in  the  primaries,  and  then  laid  their 
hands  on  the  minor,  ultimately  also  on  the  more  important, 
city  offices.  They  sometimes  placed  men  of  good  social  stand- 
ing in  the  higher  posts,  but  filled  the  inferior  ones,  which  were 
very  numerous,  with  their  own  creatures.  The  water  depart- 
ment, the  highway  department,  the  tax  department,  the  city 
treasurer's  department,  the  county  commissioner's  office,  fell 
into  their  hands.  A  mayor  appointed  by  them  filled  the  police 
with  their  henchmen  till  it  became  a  completely  partisan  force. 
But  the  centre  of  their  power  was  the  Gas  Trust,  administered 
by  trustees,  one  of  whom,  by  his  superior  activity  and  intelli- 
gence, secured  the  command  of  the  whole  party  machinery, 
and  reached  the  high  position  of  recognized  Boss  of  Philadel- 
phia. This  gentleman,  Mr.  James  M^anes,  having  gained 
influence  among  the  humbler  voters,  was  appointed  one  of 
the  Gas  Trustees,  and  soon  managed  to  bring  the  whole  of  that 
department  under  his  control.  It  employed  (I  was  told) 
about  two  thousand  persons,  received  large  sums,  and  gave 
out  large  contracts.  Appointing  his  friends  and  dependants 
to  the  chief  places  under  the  Trust,  and  requiring  them  to 
fill  the  ranks  of  its  ordinary  workmen  with  persons  on  whom 
they  could  rely,  the  Boss  acquired  the  control  of  a  considerable 
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xmmber  of  votes  and  of  a  large  annual  revenue.  He  and  his 
confederates  then  purchased  a  controlling  interest  in  the  prin- 
cipal horse-car  (street  tramway)  company  of  the  city,  whereby 
they  became  masters  of  a  large  number  of  additional  voters. 
All  these  voters  were  of  course  expected  to  act  as  "workers/* 
i.e.  they  occupied  themselves  with  the  party  organization  of  the 
city,  they  knew  the  meanest  streets  and  those  who  dwelt  there- 
in, they  attended  and  swayed  the  primaries,  and  when  an  elec- 
tion came  round,  they  canvassed  and  brought  up  the  voters. 
Their  power,  therefore,  went  far  beyond  their  mere  voting 
strength,  for  a  hundred  energetic  "workers'*  mean  at  least 
a  thousand  votes.  With  so  much  strength  behind  them  the 
Gas  Bing,  and  Mr.  M'Manes  at  its  head,  became  not  merely 
indispensable  to  the  Republican  party  in  the  city,  but  in  fact 
its  chiefs,  able  therefore  to  dispose  of  the  votes  of  all  those 
who  were  employed  permanently  or  temporarily  in  the  other 
departments  of  the  city  government — a  number  which  one 
hears  estimated  as  high  as  twenty  thousand.'  Nearly  all  the 
municipal  offices  were  held  by  their  nominees.  They  com- 
manded a  majority  in  the  Select  council  and  Common  coun- 
cil. They  managed  the  nomination  of  members  of  the  State 
legislature.  Even  the  Federal  officials  in  the  custom-house 
and  post-office  were  forced  into  a  dependent  alliance  with 
them,  because  their  support  was  so  valuable  to  the  leaders  in 
Federal  politics  that  it  had  to  be  purchased  by  giving  them 
their  way  in  city  affairs.  There  was  no  getting  at  the  Trust, 
because  "its  meetings  were  held  in  secret,  its  published  an- 
nual report  to  the  city  councils  was  confused  and  unintelligi- 
ble, and  (as  was  subsequently  proved)   actually  falsified/*' 

The  baUot  does  not  aeem  to  have  protected  these  Yoters;  one  is 
told  that  It  is  generally  possible  for  the  presiding  election  officer  to 
know  how  each  man  votes,  if  he  desires.  In  the  interest  of  his  party, 
to  do  BO. 

"See  Report  of  C7ie  Committee  of  One  Hundred,  published  Noyembar* 
18S4.  A  leading  citizen  of  Philadelphia,  from  whom  I  have  sought  an 
explanation  of  the  way  in  which  the  Gas  Trust  had  managed  to  en- 
trench itself,  writes  me  as  follows:  **When  in  1835  gas  was  first  in- 
troduced in  Philadelphia,  it  was  manufactured  by  a  priyate  company, 
but  the  city  reserved  the  right  to  buy  out  the  stockholders.  When  this 
was  done,  in  1841,  with  the  object  of  keeping  the  works  'out  of  poll- 
ties,'  the  control  was  Tested  In  a  board  of  twelve,  each  servinc  for 
three  years.    These  were  constituted  trustees  of  the  loans  iatued  t» 
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Mr  M'Manes  held  the  pay  rolls  under  lock  and  key,  so  that 
no  one  conld  know  how  many  employ^  there  were,  and  it 
was  open  to  him  to  increase  their  number  to  any  extent  The 
city  wuncilB  might  indeed  ask  for  information,  but  he  was 
careful  to  fill  the  city  councils  with  his  nommees,  and  to  keep 
them  in  good  humour  by  a  share  of  whatever  spoU  there 
might  be,  and  still  more  by  a  share  of  the  patronage. 

That  80  vast  and  solid  an  edifice  of  power,  covering  the 
whole  of  a  great  city,  should  be  based  on  the  control  of  a 
Binirle  department  like  the  Gas  Trust  may  excite  surprise. 
^t  it  must  be  remembered  that  when  a  number  of  small 
factions  combine  to  rule  a  party,  that  faction  which  is  a 
Title  lai«er,  or  better  organized,  or  better  provided  with  funds, 
^1^^  the  others,  obtains  the  first  place  among  them,  and  may 
k^n  it  60  long  as  it  gives  to  the  rest  a  fair  share  of  the  booty, 
^nd  HiectB  the  policy  of  the  confederates  with  firmness  and 
^l    Personal  capacity,  courage,  resolution,  foresight,  the 
ittdicious  preference  of  the  substance  of  power  to  its  display, 
1^  qualities  whose  union  in  one  brain  is  so  uncommon  in  any 
group  of  men  that  their  possessor  acquires  an  ascendency 
n^idi  lasts  until  he  provokes  a  revolt  by  oppression,  or  is 
gfffi  to  be  leading  his  party  astray.    And  by  the  admission 
even  of  his  enemies,  Mr.  M^anes  possessed  these  qualities. 
His  origin  was  humble,  his  education  scanty,  but  he  atoned 
for  these  deficiencies  by  tact  and  knowledge  of  the  world, 
with  a  quietly  decorous  demeanour  veiling  an  imperious  will. 
He  knew  how  to  rule  without  diallenging  opposition  by  the  ob- 
trusion of  his  own  personality,  nor  does  he  seem  to  have  used 
his  power  to  plunder  the  city  for  his  own  behoof.    The  merit 
of  the  system  was  that  it  perpetuated  itself,  and  in  fact  grew 
stronger  the  longer  it  stood.    Whenever  an  election  was  in 

the  oonstructlon  and  enlargement  of  the  works.  Their  appointment 
was  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  city  councils;  hut  when,  on  more  than 
one  occaaion,  the  councils  endeavoured  to  obtain  control  of  the  works, 
the  courts  were  appealed  to  and  decided  that  the  board,  as  trustees 
for  the  bondholders,  could  not  be  interfered  with  until  the  last  of  the 
bonds  Issued  under  this  arrangement  had  matured  and  had  been  paid 
off.  Thirty-year  loans  under  these  conditions  were  issued  until  1866, 
so  that  it  was  not  until  1885  that  the  city  was  able  to  break  within  the 
obarmed  circle  of  the  Trust." 
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prospect  the  ward  primaries  of  the  Bepublican  party  were 
thronged  by  the  officers  and  workpeople  of  the  Gas  Trust 
and  other  city  departments^  who  secured  the  choice  of  such 
delegates  as  the  King  had  previously  selected  in  secret  con- 
clave. Sometimes^  especially  in  the  wards  inhabited  by  the 
better  sort  of  citizens,  this  "official  list^'  of  delegates  was  re- 
sisted by  independent  men  belonging  to  the  Bepublican  party ; 
but  as  the  chairman  was  always  in  the  interest  of  the  Bing, 
he  rarely  failed  so  to  jockey  these  Independents  that  even  if 
they  happened  to  have  the  majority  present  they  could  not 
carry  their  men.  Of  course  it  seldom  happened  that  they 
could  bring  a  majority  with  them,  while  argument  would 
have  been  wasted  on  the  crowd  of  employes  and  their  friends 
with  which  the  room  was  filled,  and  who  were  bound,  some 
by  the  tenure  of  their  office,  others  by  the  hope  of  getting 
office  or  work,  to  execute  the  behests  of  their  political  masters. 
The  delegates  chosen  were  usually  office-holders,  with  a  sprink- 
ling of  public  works  contractors,  liquor-dealers,  always  a 
potent  factor  in  ward  politics,  and  office  expectants.  For  in- 
stance, the  Convention  of  13th  January,  1881,  for  nominating 
a  candidate  for  mayor,,  consisted  of  199  delegates,  86  of  whom 
were  connected  with  some  branch  of  the  city  government,  9 
were  members  of  the  city  councils,  5  were  police  magistrates, 
4  constables,  and  23  policemen,  while  of  the  rest  some  were 
employed  in  some  other  city  department,  and  some  others  were 
the  known  associates  and  dependants  of  the  Bing.  These 
delegates,  assembled  in  convention  of  the  party,  duly  went 
through  the  farce  of  selecting  and  voting  for  persons  already 
determined  on  by  the  Bing  as  candidates  for  tiie  chief  offices. 
The  persons  so  selected  thereby  became  the  authorized  candi- 
dates of  the  party,  for  whom  every  good  party  man  was  ex- 
pected to  give  his  vote.  Disgusted  he  might  be  to  find  a  per- 
son unknown,  or  known  only  for  evil,  perhaps  a  fraudulent 
bankrupt,  or  a  broken-down  barkeeper,  proposed  for  his  ac- 
ceptance, but  his  only  alternative  being  to  vote  for  the  Demo- 
cratic nominee,  who  was  probably  no  better,  he  submitted, 
and  thus  the  party  was  forced  to  ratify  the  choice  of  the  Boss, 
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The  potueBBioa  of  the  great  city  offices  gave  the  members  of 
the  Ring  the  means  not  only  of  making  their  own  fortnnee, 
but  of  amassing  a  large  reserve  fund  to  be  used  for  "campaign 
purposes."  Many  of  these  offices  were  paid  by  fees  and  not 
by  salary.  Five  officers  were  at  one  time  in  the  receipt  of 
an  aggregate  of  $323,000  (£44,600),  or  an  average  of  $44,600 
each  (£8900).  One,  the  collector  of  delinquent  taxes,  received 
nearly  $200,000  a  year.  Many  others  had  the  opportunity,  by 
giving  out  contracts  for  public  works  on  which  they  received 
large  commissions,  of  enriching  themselves  almost  without 
limit,  iKcause  there  was  practically  no  investigation  of  their 
accoimts,*  The  individual  official  was  of  course  requiredi  to  con- 
tribute to  the  secret  party  funds  in  proportion  to  his  income, 
and  while  he  paid  in  thousands  of  dollars  from  his  vast  private 
gains,  assessments  were  levied  on  the  minor  employ^  down  to 
the  very  policemen.  On  one  occasion  each  member  of  the  police 
force  was  required  to  pay  $26,  and  some  afterwards  a  further 
tax  of  $10,  for  party  purposes.  Any  one  who  refused,  and 
much  more  of  course  any  one  who  asserted  his  right  to  vote  as 
be  pleased,  was  promptly  dismissed.  The  fund  was  spent  in 
what  is  called  "fixing  things  up,"  in  canvassing,  in  petty 
bribery,  in  keeping  bar-rooms  open  and  supplying  drink  t« 
the  workers  who  resort  thither,  and,  at  election  times,  in  bring- 
ing in  armies  of  professional  personatore  and  repeaters  from 
Washington,  Baltimore,  and  other  neighboaring  cities,  to 
swell  the  vote  for  the  Ring  nominees.  These  men,  some  of 
them,  it  is  said,  criminals,  others  servants  in  the  Oovenunent 
departments  in  the  national  capital,  could  of  course  have  ef- 
fected little  if  the  election  officials  and  the  police  had  looked 
sharply  after  them.  But  those  who  presided  at  the  voting 
places  were  mostly  in  the  plot,  being  Bing  men  and  largely 
city  employes,  while  the  police — and  herein  not  less  than  in 
their  voting  power  lies  tiie  value  of  a  partisan  police — had 
instructions  not  to  interfere  with  the  strangers,  but  allow  them 
la  tb*  Milt  BUbaequentlr  Inatltuted  Kg&lnat  the  g»  trusteea.  It  wm 
■hown  that  In  six  yeATB  the  tnut  had  In  cuh  louea,  lUegal  traiiMW- 
tloiu,  and  muiuractuHnK  losses  due  to  corrupt  manaKemeDt,  InTolved 
the  dty  In  an  expense  ot  three  and  a  half  mllHODa  ot  dollar*  (abaat 
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to  vote  as  often  as  ihey  please,  while  hustling  away  keen- 
eyed  opponents.*^ 

This  kind  of  electioneering  is  costly,  for  secrecy  must  be 
well  paid  for,  and  in  other  ways  also  the  Bing  was  obliged 
to  spend  heavily.  Regarding  each  municipal  department 
chiefly  as  a  means  of  accumulating  subservient  electors,  it  was 
always  tempted  to  "create  new  voting-stock*^  (to  uee  the 
technical  expression),  i.e.  to  appoint  additional  employes. 
This  meant  additional  salaries,  so  the  tax-payers  had  the  sat- 
isfaction of  knowing  that  the  sums  they  paid  went  to  rivet  on 
their  necks  the  yoke  of  the  bosses,  just  as  a  Greek  tyrant 
exacted  from  the  citizens  money  to  hire  the  mercenaries  who 
garrisoned  the  Acropolis.  And  there  was  of  course  a  vast  deal 
of  peculation  in  nearly  all  the  departments;  because  clerks 
who  had  it  in  their  power  to  disclose  damaging  secrets  had . 
little  to  fear,  either  from  a  superior  or  from  the  councilmen 
who  had  procured  their  appointment.  Thus  the  debt  of  the 
city  rose  rapidly.  In  1860  it  stood  at  about  $20,000,000 
(£4,000,000).  In  1881  it  had  reached  $70,000,000  (£14,000,- 
000).  Taxation  rose  in  proportion,  till  in  1881  it  amounted 
to  between  one-fourth  and  one-third  of  the  net  income  from 
the  property  on  which  it  was  assessed,  although  that  property 
was  rated  at  nearly  its  full  value.*  Yet  withal  the  city  was 
badly  paved,  badly  cleansed,  badly  supplied  with  gas  (for 
which  a  high  price  was  charged),  and  with  water.^  That 
such  a  burden  should  have  been  borne,  with  so  little  to  show 
for  it,  was  all  the  more  surprising,  because  in  Philadelphia 
there  is  a  larger  number  of  well-to-do  working  people,  own- 
ing the  houses  they  live  in,  than  in  any  other  city  of  the 
Union."    It  might  have  been  expected,  therefore,  that  since 

'A  policeman  is  by  law  forbidden  to  approacb  within  thirty  feet  of 
the  TOter.  Who  was  to  see  that  the  law  was  observed  when  the  guard- 
ians of  the  law  broke  it?  According  to  the  proverb.  If  water  chokei» 
what  is  one  to  drink  next? 

*I  take  these  facts  from  an  interesting  paper  on  the  Form  qf  Mu^ 
fiidpal  OouemrMnt/or  Philadelphia,  by  Mr.  John  C.  Bulllt.  Philadel- 
phia, 1882. 

*8ee  Chapter  LJ.,  p.  679  of  Vol.  I. 

There  are  in  Philadelphia  90.000  individual  owners  of  real  Mtate, 
ooluitituting  more  than  a  majority  of  all  the  votes  ever  cast  in  aa 
eleotloB. 
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the  evils  of  heavy  rating  and  bad  administration  pressed  direct- 
ly on  an  unusually  large  number  of  electors,  the  discontent 
would  have  been  imiversal,  the  demand  for  reform  overwhelm- 
ing.* 

But  how  was  reform  to  be  effected?  Three  methods  pre- 
sented themselves.  One  was  to  proceed  against  the  Gas  Trus- 
tees and  other  peculators  in  the  courts  of  the  State.  But  to 
make  out  a  case  the  facts  must  first  be  ascertained,  the  ac- 
coimts  examined.  Now  the  city  departments  did  not  publish 
all  their  accounts,  or  published  them  in  a  misleading  and  in- 
complete form.  The  powers  which  should  have  scrutinized 
them  and  compelled  a  fuller  disclosure,  were  vested  in  the 
councils  of  the  city,  acting  by  their  standing  committees.  But 
these  councils  were  mainly  composed  of  members  or  nominees 
of  the  Ring,  who  had  a  direct  interest  in  suppressing  inquiry, 
because  they  either  shared  the  profits  of  dishonesty,  or  had 
placed  their  own  relatives  and  friends  in  municipal  employ- 
ment by  bargains  with  the  peculating  heads  of  departments. 
They  therefore  refused  to  move,  and  voted  down  the  proposals 
for  investigation  made  by  a  few  of  their  more  public-spirited 
colleagues.*® 

Another  method  was  to  turn  out  the  corrupt  officials  at  the 
next  election.  The  American  system  of  short  terms  and  popu- 
lar elections  was  originally  due  to  a  distrust  of  the  officials, 
and  expressly  designed  to  enable  the  people  to  recall  mis- 
used powers.  The  astuteness  of  professional  politicians  had, 
however,  made  it  imavailable.    Good  citizens  could  not  hope 

iHirliig  a  considerable  part  of  the  time  the  enormous  annual  ez* 
penditure  for  "city  improvements"  was  defrayed  out  of  fresh  loans, 
so  the  citizens  did  not  realize  the  burden  that  was  being  laid  on  them. 

^*A  friend  in  Philadelphia  writes  me— ''It  might  be  thought  that  the 
power  of  election  vested  in  the  councils  would  enable  the  latter  to 
control  the  trustees,  but  when  'politics'  invaded  the  trust,  a  vicious 
circle  speedily  established  itself,  and  the  trust  controlled  the  councils. 
Its  enormous  pay-roll  enabled  it  to  employ  numerous  'workers'  in  each 
of  the  600  or  700  election  divisions  of  the  city,  and  aspirants  for  seats 
in  the  councils  found  it  almost  impossible  to  obtain  either  nomination 
or  election  without  the  favour  of  the  trust.  Thus  the  councils  became 
filled  with  its  henchmen  or  'heelers/  submissive  to  its  bidding,  not 
only  in  the  selection  of  trustees  to  fill  the  four  yearly  vacancies,  but 
in  every  detail  of  city  government  with  which  the  leaders  of  the  trust 
desired  to  interfere.  It  is  easy  to  understand  the  enormous  posslbill- 
tlea  of  power  created  by  such  a  position." 
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fo  carry  candidates  of  their  own  against  the  tainted  nominees 
of  the  Ring^  because  the  latter  having  the  "straight"  or  "regu- 
lar" party  nominations  would  command  the  vote  of  the  great 
mass  of  ordinary  party  men,  so  that  the  only  effect  of  voting 
against  them  would  at  best  be  to  let  in  the  candidates  of  the 
opposite,  i.e.  the  Democratic,  party.    Those  candidates  were 
Usually  no  better  than  the  Bepublican  Ring  nominees,  so 
where  was  the  gain?    And  the  same  reason,  joined  to  party 
hostility,  forbade  good  Republicans  to  vote  for  Democratic 
candidates.    The  Democrats,  to  be  sure,  might  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  Republican  discontent  by  nominating  really  good 
men,  who  would  in  that  case  have  been  carried  by  the  addi- 
tion of  the  Republican  *T)olting"  vote  to  the  regular  Demo- 
cratic vote.    But  the  Democratic  wire-pullers,  being  mostly 
men  of  the  same  stamp  as  the  Oas  Ring,  did  not  seek  a  tem- 
porary gain  at  the  expense  of  a  permanent  disparagement  of 
their  own  class.    Political  principles  are  the  last  thing  which 
the  professional  city  politician  cares  for.    It  was  better  worth 
the  while  of  the  Democratic  chiefs  to  wait  for  their  turn,  and 
in  the  meantime  to  get  something  out  of  occasional  bargains 
with  their  (noniinal)  Republican  opponents,  than  to  strength- 
en the  cause  of  good  government  at  the  expense  of  the  pro- 
fessional class.^^ 

The  third  avenue  to  reform  lay  through  the  action  of  the 
State  legislature.  It  might  have  ordered  an  inquiry  into  the 
mimicipal  government  of  Philadelphia,  or  passed  a  statute 
providing  for  the  creation  of  a  better  system.  But  this  avenue 
was  closed  even  more  completely  than  the  other  two  by  the 
control  which  the  City  Ring  exercised  over  the  State  legisla- 
ture. The  Pennsylvania  House  of  Representatives  was  notori- 
ously a  tainted  body,  and  the  Senate  no  better,  or  perhaps,  as 
some  think,  worse.  The  Philadelphia  politicians,  partly  by 
their  command  of  the  Philadelphia  members,  partly  by  the 
other  inducements  at  their  command,  were  able  to  stop  all 
proceedings  in  the  legislature  hostile  to  themselves,  and  did 

"It  was  generftUy  believed  In  February,  1881»  tbat  the  Democratle 
bosses  bad  made  a  bargain  (for  valuable  consideration)  with  the  Oas 
Ring  not  to  nominate  Mr.  Hunter,  the  reformers'  candidate,  for  the 
receivership  of  taxes. 
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in  fact,  as  will  appear  presently^  frequently  balk  the  efforts 
which  the  reformers  made  in  ttiat  quarter.  It  was  enough 
for  their  purpose  to  command  one  House ;  indeed,  it  was  prac- 
tically enough  to  command  the  committee  of  that  one  House 
to  which  a  measure  is  referred.  The  facilities  for  delay  are 
such  that  a  reforming  bill  can  be  stifled  without  the  need  of 
open  opposition. 

This  was  the  condition  of  the  Quaker  City  with  its  850,000 
people ;  these  the  difficulties  reformers  had  to  encounter.  Let 
U8  see  how  they  proceeded. 

In  1870,  a  bill  was  passed  by  the  State  legislature  at  Harris- 
burg,  at  the  instigation  of  the  City  Ring,  then  in  the  first 
flush  of  youthful  hope  and  energy,  creating  a  Public  Buildings 
Commission  for  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  a  body  with  an  im- 
limited  term  of  office,  with  power  to  enlarge  its  numbers,  and 
fill  up  vacancies  among  its  members,  to  tax  the  city  and  to 
spend  the  revenue  so  raised  on  buildings,  practically  without 
restriction  or  supervision.  When  this  Act,  which  had  been 
passed  in  one  day  through  both  Houses,  without  having  been 
even  printed,  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  better  class  of 
citizens,  alarm  arose,  and  an  agitation  was  set  on  foot  for 
its  abrogation.  A  public  meeting  was  held  in  March,  1871, 
a  committee  formed,  with  instructions  to  proceed  to  Harris- 
burg,  and  have  the  Act  repealed.  The  committee  went  to 
Harrisburg  and  urged  members  of  both  Houses  to  support  a 
repealing  bill  introduced  into  the  State  Senate.  In  May  this 
bill  passed  the  Senate,  in  which  there  was  then  a  Democratic 
majority,  five  Republican  members  voting  for  it.  However, 
a  committee  of  the  (Republican)  House  of  Representatives 
reported  against  the  repeal,  influenced  by  interested  persons 
from  Philadelphia,  and  (as  is  generally  believed)  influenced 
by  arguments  weightier  than  words;  so  the  Commission  was 
maintained  in  force.  The  incident  had,  however,  so  far 
roused  a  few  of  the  better  class  of  Republicans,  that  they 
formed  a  Municipal  Reform  Association,  whose  career  has 
been  summarized  for  me  by  an  eminent  citizen  of  Philadel- 
phia, in  the  words  which  follow:— 
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"The  Association  laboured  earnestly  to  check  the  tide  of  misgoyem* 
ment.  Its  task  was  a  difficult  one,  for  the  passions  aroused  by  the  war 
were  still  yigorous,  the  reconstruction  in  progress  in  the  South  kept 
partisanship  at  a  white  heat,  and  fealty  to  party  obligations  was  re- 
garded as  a  sacred  duty  by  nearly  all  classes^  Consequently  it  had  no 
newspaper  support  to  depend  upon,  and  as  a  rule  it  met  with  opposi- 
tion from  the  leaders  of  both  political  organisations.  Horeorer,  the 
laws  regulating  the  registry  of  voters  and  the  conduct  of  elections  had 
been  so  framed  as  to  render  fraud  easy  and  detection  difficult.  Unde- 
terred by  these  obstacles,  the  Association  set  itself  yigorously  to  work; 
it  held  public  meetings,  it  issued  addresses  and  tracts,  it  placed  tickets 
in  the  field  consisting  of  the  better  candidates  of  either  party,  and 
when  neither  had  made  passable  nominations  for  an  office  it  put  for- 
ward those  of  Its  own.  It  continued  In  active  existence  for  three  or 
four  yearsk  and  accomplished  much  of  what  it  set  out  to  do.  Occa- 
sionally It  succeeded  in  defeating  specially  objectionable  candidates, 
and  in  electing  better  men  to  the  city  councils;  the  increase  in  the 
public  debt  was  checked,  the  credit  of  the  city  was  Improyed,  and 
economy  began  to  be  practised  In  some  of  the  departments;  salaries 
were  substituted  for  fees  in  the  public  offices;  the  election  laws  were 
reyised  and  honest  elections  became  possible;  prosecutions  were  insti- 
tuted tigainst  offenders,  and  enough  conyictlons  were  secured  to  serve 
as  a  wholesome  warning.  The  services  of  the  Association  were  espe- 
cially apparent  in  two  directions.  It  contributed  largely  to  the  agita- 
tions which  secured  the  calling  of  a  convention  in  1873  to  revise  the 
State  constitution,  it  had  a  salutary  influence  with  the  convention,  and 
it  aided  in  obtaining  the  ratification  of  the  new  constitution  by  the 
people.  Still  more  important  was  its  success  in  arousing  the  public 
conscience,  and  in  training  a  class  of  Independent  voters  who  gradually 
learned  to  cast  their  ballots  without  regard  to  so-called  party  fealty. 
It  thus  opened  the  way  for  all  subsequent  reforms,  and  when  its  mem- 
bers, wearied  with  its  thankless  task,  one  by  one  withdrew,  and  the 
Association  disbanded,  they  could  feel  that  not  only  was  the  condition 
of  the  city  materially  improved,  but  that  their  successors  in  the  Sisy- 
phcean  labour  would  have  a  lighter  burden  and  a  leas  rugged  ascent  to 
climb.  One  important  result  of  the  attention  which  they  had  drawn 
to  municipal  mismanagement  was  the  passage  of  an  act  of  legislature, 
under  which,  in  1877,  the  governor  of  the  State  appointed  a  oommissfon 
of  eleven  persons  to  devise  a  plan  for  the  government  of  cities^  This 
commission  made  a  report  proposing  valuable  improvements,  and  sub- 
mitted it,  with  a  bill  embodying  their  suggestions,  to  the  State  legis- 
lature in  1878.  The  legislature,  however,  at  the  bidding  of  the  Rings, 
tor  Pittsburg  and  other  cities  have  their  Rings  as  well  as  Philadelphia, 
•mothered  the  bill,  and  all  efforta  to  pass  it  failed  till  1885." 
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In  the  course  of  1880,  the  horizon  began  to  clear.**  Several 
honest  and  outspoken  men  who  had  found  their  way  into  the 
two  councils  of  the  city,  denounced  the  prevailing  corrup- 
tion, and  by  demands  of  inquiry  began  to  rouse  the  citizens. 
A  correspondent  of  a  New  York  paper  obtained  facts  about 
the  management  of  the  Gas  Trust  which,  when  published,  told 
seriously  on  opinion.  At  the  November  election,  while  Phila- 
delphia cast  a  heavy  vote  in  favour  of  (General  Garfield  as 
Bepublican  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  and  for  the  Bepubli- 
can  nominees  for  the  ofiBces  of  State  Auditor-General,  and 
judge  of  the  State  Supreme  Court,  she  returned  as  City  Con- 
troUer  a  young  Democrat,  who  having,  with  the  help  of  the 
Municipal  Beform  Association,  found  his  way  into  that  office 
at  the  last  preceding  election,  had  signalized  himself  by  up- 
rightness and  independence.  The  Bepublican  bosses  did 
their  utmost  against  him,  but  the  vote  of  independents  among 
the  Bepublicans,  joined  to  that  of  the  Democratic  party 
(whose  bosses,  although  secretly  displeased  with  his  conduct, 
did  not  openly  throw  him  over),  carried  him  in.  Thirteen 
days  afterwards,  under  the  impulse  of  this  struggle,  an  ener- 
getic citizen  convened  a  meeting  of  leading  merchants  to 
set  on  foot  a  movement  for  choosing  good  men  at  the  elec- 
tions due  in  February,  1881.  This  meeting  created  a  com- 
mittee of  one  hundred  business  men,  including  a  large  num- 
ber of  persons  bearing  the  oldest  and  most  respected  names 
in  Philadelphia.  All  were  Bepublicans,  and  at  first  they  en- 
deavoured to  effect  their  purposes  by  means,  and  within  the 
limits,  of  the  Bepublican  party.  They  prepared  a  declaration 
of  principle,  containing  their  programme  of  municipal  reform, 
and  resolved  to  support  no  candidate  who  would  not  sign  it. 
Soon  the  time  came  for  making  nominations  for  the  three 
offices  to  be  filled  up,  viz.  those  of  mayor,  receiver  of  taxes, 
and  city  solicitor.     For  mayor,  the  "regular'^  Bepublican 

"In  the  narrative  which  follows  I  have  derived  much  asBlBtance  from 
a  little  book  by  Mr.  George  Vickere,  entitled  lite  Fail  of  Bossitm 
(Philadelphia,  1883),  which,  with  some  oddities  of  style,  contains  a 
great  many  instructive  details  of  the  doings  of  the  Bosses  and  the 
Reform  Campaign.  Some  information  as  to  Ring  methods  in  Philadel- 
phia may  also  be  gathered  from  a  lively  satire  published  anonymously, 
entitled  Solid  for  Mulhooly  (New  York,  1881). 
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party,  controlled  by  Mr.  M'Manes,  nominated  Mr.  Stokley, 
who  was  then  in  office,  a  man  against  whom  no  fraud  could 
be  charged,  but  whose  management  of  the  police  force  and 
subeervience  to  the  Boss  had  made  him  suspected  by  earnest 
reformers.  At  first,  in  the  belief  that  he  was  prepared  to  sub- 
scribe their  declaration,  the  One  Hundred  gave  him  Uieir 
nomination ;  but  when  it  turned  out  that  he,  influenced  by  the 
Bing,  refused  to  do  so,  they  withdrew  their  "indorsement,*' 
and  perceived  that  the  time  had  come  for  a  bolder  course. 
Since  they  must  resist  the  .Bing  Bepublicans,  they  invited 
the  co-operation  of  the  Democratic  party  in  choosing  a  good 
man.  The  novelty  of  the  circumstances,  and  the  opportimity 
of  doing  a  good  stroke  for  their  party  and  their  city  at  once, 
brought  to  the  front  the  best  element  among  the  Democrats. 
Overruling  their  bosses  by  a  sudden  movement,  the  Demo- 
cratic convention  nominated  Mr.  King  for  the  mayoralty,  a 
bold  and  honest  man,  whom,  though  a  Democrat,  the  commit- 
tee of  One  Hundred  promptly  accepted.  For  the  not  less 
important  office  of  receiver  of  taxes,  the  One  Hundred  had 
nominated  Mr.  Hunter,  a  Bepublican,  who  had  approved  his 
public  spirit  by  upright  service  in  the  common  council.  The 
Bing  Bepublicans  had  taken  for  their  candidate  an  unknown 
man,  supposed  to  be  a  creature  of  Mr.  M'Manes;  and  every- 
thing now  turned  on  the  conduct  of  the  Democratic  nominat- 
ing convention.  It  was  strongly  urged  by  the  feeling  of  the 
people  to  accept  Mr.  Hunter.  But  the  Democratic  bosses  had 
no  mind  to  help  a  reformer,  and  even  among  the  better  men, 
the  old  dislike  to  supporting  a  person  belonging  to  the  oppo- 
site party  was  strong.  A  passionate  struggle  in  the  Demo- 
cratic convention,  round  whose  doors  a  vast  and  eager  crowd 
had  gathered,  resulted  in  the  carrying  by  a  small  majority  of 
a  regular  party  candidate  named  M^Grath  against  Mr.  Hunter. 
Thereupon  the  delegates  who  supported  Hunter  seceded,  and 
marched,  escorted  and  cheered  by  excited  crowds,  to  the  rooms 
of  the  One  Hundred,  where  they  organized  themselves  afresh 
as  an  Independent  convention,  and  nominated  Hunter.  Im- 
mense enthusiasm  was  evoked  in  both  parties  by  this  novel 
and  unexpectedly  bold  action.    Independent  Democrats  or^ 
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ganized  clubs  and  committees  in  Himter's  cause,  and  the  move- 
ment spread  so  fast  that  ten  days  before  the  election,  M'Orath 
retired,  leaving  the  regular  Democrats  free  to  cast  their  votes 
for  the  Bepublican  Hunter,  along  with  the  Democratic  King. 
Only  one  chance  was  now  left  to  the  Gas  Bing — ^the  lavish  ex- 
penditure of  money,  and  the  resort  to  election  frauds.  They 
assessed  the  police,  about  1300  in  number,  $20  a  head  (£4) 
to  replenish  the  campaign  fund,  levying  assessments  on  the 
other  city  departments  also.  Preparations  for  repeating  and 
ballot  box  stufSng  were  made  as  in  former  days,  but  the  en- 
ergy of  the  One  Hundred,  who,  while  they  issued  a  circular  to 
clergymen  of  all  denominations  requesting  them  to  preach 
sermons  on  the  duty  of  electors,  issued  also  notices  threaten- 
ing prosecution  against  any  one  guilty  of  an  election  fraud, 
and  organized  a  large  force  of  volunteer  citizens  to  look  after 
the  police,  so  much  frightened  the  Bingsters  and  their  de- 
pendants, that  the  voting  was  conducted  with  fairness  and 
purity.  The  excitement  on  the  polling  day  was  imprecedented 
in  municipal  politics,  and  the  success  of  the  reform  candi- 
dates who  were  chosen,  King  by  a  majority  of  six  thousand. 
Hunter  by  twenty  thousand,  was  welcomed  with  transports 
of  joy.  Astrasa  had  returned — ^the  "City  of  Independence" 
was  again  a  city  of  freedom. 

The  committee  of  One  Hundred,  to  whose  efforts  the  vie- 
tory  was  mainly  due,  was  kept  on  foot  to  carry  on  and  perfect 
the  work  of  reform. '  It  recommended  candidates  at  the  spring 
and  fall  elections  during  the  three  years  that  followed,  ob- 
taining for  them  a  measure  of  success  encouraging,  no  doubt, 
yet  less  complete  than  had  been  expected.  It  retained  coimsel 
to  aid  in  a  suit  instituted  against  the  Gas  Trustees,  which  re- 
sidted  in  disclosing  scandalous  waste  and  fraud,  and  has  led 
to  a  great  improvement  in  the  management  of  that  depart- 
ment. It  induced  the  State  legislature  to  reduce  the  salaries 
of  a  number  of  over-paid  oflBcials,  and  to  place  on  a  permanent 
basis  the  salaries  of  judges  which  had  hitherto  been  voted 
annually.  Hie  Mayor,  whom  it  had  carried  in  1881,  stopped 
the  assessment  of  the  police  for  "campaign  purposes,''  and 
rigidly  restrained  them  from  joining  in  the  nominating  con- 
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ventioiiB  or  interfering  with  voters  at  the  polls.  The  tax  of- 
fice was  reorganized  by  the  new  Beoeiver,  and  the  income 
which  its  employes  depleted  turned  into  the  city  treasury. 
The  system  of  banking  city  moneys,  which  had  been  used  for 
political  purposes^  was  reformed  under  an  ordinance  of  the 
city  councils,  secured  by  the  efforts  of  the  committee.  The 
lists  of  voters,  which  had  been  carelessly  and  sometimes  cor- 
ruptly made  up,  were  set  to  rights,  and  capable  men  appoint- 
ed assessors  instead  of  the  ward  politicians,  often  illiterate, 
to  whom  this  duty  had  been  previously  entrusted.  An  in- 
spector of  highways  was  engaged  by  the  committee  to  report 
cases  in  which  contractors  were  failing  to  do  the  work  in 
repairing  streets  and  drains  for  which  they  were  paid,  and 
frauds  were  unearthed  by  which  the  city  had  been  robbed 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars.  Gross  abuses  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  city  almshouse  and  hospital  were  revealed;  a 
new  administration  was  installed,  which  in  its  first  year 
saved  the  city  $80,000  (£16,000) ;  while  the  conviction  and 
imprisonment  of  the  chief  offenders  struck  wholesome  terror 
into  evil-doers  in  other  departments.  Finally,  the  committee 
undertook  the  prosecution  of  a  large  number  of  persons  ac- 
cused of  fraud,  repeating,  personation,  violence,  tampering 
with  ballot  boxes,  and  other  election  offences,  and  by  convict- 
ing some  and  driving  others  from  the  city,  so  much  reduced 
these  misdemeanours  that  in  the  end  of  1883  the  city  elections 
were  pronounced  to  show  a  clean  bill  of  health.^* 

Work  so  various  and  so  diflScult  cost  the  members  of  the 
committee  of  One  Hundred,  who  were  nearly  all  men  actively 
engaged  in  business,  and  had  passed  a  self-denying  ordinance 
binding  themselves  to  accept  no  personal  political  advantage, 
an  infinitude  of  time  and  trouble.  Accordingly,  when  they 
found  that  the  candidates,  whom  they  had  recommended  at 
the  election  of  February,  1884,  had  been  rejected  in  favour 
of  other  candidates  who  made  similar  professions  of  reform, 
but  seemed  less  likely,  from  their  past  history,  to  fulfill  tiiose 

'^Fhe  oommittee  obsenre  In  the  Report  tliat  the  party  organization 
of  the  city,  in  nearly  every  instance,  did  its  utmost  by  supplying  bail, 
employing  counsel,  and  rendering  other  assistance  to  protect  the  cul- 
prits, who  were  regarded  as  sufterers  for  the  sake  of  their  party. 
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pTofessions,  they  determined  to  wind  up  and  dissolve  the  com- 
mittee. It  had  done  great  things,  and  its  failure  to  carry  its 
candidates  at  this  last  election  was  due  partly  to  the  intrusion 
into  municipal  politics  of  the  national  issue  of  the  protective 
tariff  (the  most  burning  of  all  questions  to  Philadelphians), 
partly  to  that  languor  which  creeps  over  voters  who  fancy 
that  by  doing  their  duty  strenuously  for  some  years  they 
have  mortally  wounded  the  power  of  corruption  and  need  not 
keep  up  the  fight  till  it  is  stone  dead. 

A  very  recent  writer  sums  up  the  situation  thus:  'The 
committee  of  One  Hundred  fought  the  Bing  at  every  point  and 
at  all  points  for  city  and  county  officers,  the  council,  and  the 
legislature,  the  plan  being  to  unite  for  the  nominations  of 
the  two  great  parties  and  endorse  one  or  the  other  of  the 
candidates,  or  even  nominate  candidates  of  their  own.  They 
sent  tickets  to  every  citizen,  and  created  the  class  of  'vest- 
pocket  voters^ — ^men  who  come  to  the  polls  with  their  tickets 
made  up,  to  the  confusion  of  'the  boys.*  They  changed  for 
a  while  the  complexion  of  councils,  elected  a  reform  mayor 
and  receiver  of  taxes,  caused  the  repeal  of  the  infamous  De- 
linquent Tax  Collections*  Bill,  and  the  equally  notorious  and 
obnoxious  Recorder's  Bill,  and  generally  made  a  more  decent 
observance  of  the  law  necessary  throughout  the  city.  In  its 
nature,  however,  the  remedy  was  esoteric  and  revolutionary, 
and  therefore  necessarily  ephemeral.  It  could  not  retain  the 
spoils  system  and  thereby  attract  the  workers.  Its  candidates, 
when  elected,  often  betrayed  it  and  went  over  to  the  regulars, 
who,  they  foresaw,  had  more  staying  qualities.  Its  members 
became  tired  of  the  thankless  task  of  spending  time  and  money 
in  what  must  be  a  continuous,  unending  battle.  The  people 
became  restive,  and  refused  their  support  to  what  jarred  on 
their  conservative  ideas,  and  what  they  were  pleased  to  call 
the  dictation  of  an  autocratic,  self-constituted  body.  The  cry 
was  raised :    'Who  made  thee  a  ruler  and  judge  over  usP 

"In  1883  the  committee's  candidate  for  controller  was  de- 
feated in  a  pitched  battle,  and  the  following  spring  the  reform 
mayor  was  beaten  by  over  7000  votes  by  the  most  advanced 
type  of  a  machine  politician,  who  has  since  been  impeached 
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by  his  own  party  in  Common  Council  for  pecuniary  mal- 
feasance^ and  only  saved  by  the  postponement  of  trial  under 
dictation  of  the  leaders  who  are  now  enjoying  an  apparently 
complete  restoration/'^* 

The  above  extract  was  written  in  1883.  Since  that  year 
there  have  been  changes  for  the  better  in  the  city  administra- 
tion of  Philadelphia.  A  bill  for  reforming  municipal  govern- 
ment by  the  enactment  of  a  new  city  charter,  prepared  by  a 
committee  which  included  some  leading  citizens,  and  approved 
by  the  One  Hundred,  came  before  the  State  legislature  in 
1883.  It  was  there  smothered  by  the  professionals  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  Gas  Bing.  When  it  reappeared  in  the  legislature 
in  1885  circumstances  were  more  favourable.  The  relations 
between  the  State  Boss  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  City  Bing 
headed  by  Boss  M'Manes  were  strained.  The  State  Boss 
seems,  while  wishing  to  cripple  the  City  Bing  by  cutting  off 
some  of  its  patronage,  to  have  thought  that  it  would  be  well 
to  conciliate  the  good  citizens  of  Philadelphia  by  giving  his 
powerful  support  to  a  reform  measure.  He  was  the  more 
drawn  to  this  course  because  the  Mayor  of  Philadelphia, 
whose  appointing  power  would  be  enlarged  by  the  bill  (called 
from  its  draftsman  the  Bullit  Bill),  was,  although  not  a 
**high-class  politician,^'  far  from  friendly  to  the  Gas  Trust 
Long  discussions  of  the  Bullit  Bill  in  the  press  and  at  meet- 
ings had  produced  some  effect  even  on  the  State  legislature 
at  Harrisburg;  nor  was  there  wanting  in  that  body  a  small 
section  of  good  members  willing  to  help  reform  forward. 
Many  leaders  and  most  newspapers  had  in  the  course  of  the 
discussions  been  led  to  commit  themselves  to  an  approval  of 
the  bill,  while  not  expecting  it  to  pass.  Thus  in  1885  the 
opposition  in  the  legislature  ceased  to  be  open  and  direct, 
and  came  to  turn  on  the  question  when  the  bill,  if  passed, 
should  take  effect.  Its  promoters  prudently  agreed  to  let 
its  operation  be  delayed  till  1887 ;  and  having  thus  "squared** 
some  of  their  opponents,  and  out-manoeuvred  others,  they 
ran  it  through.    Public  opinion  and  a  righteous  cause  counted 

^*Mt.  K  p.  AlllnBon  and  Mr.  B.  Penrose,  In  their  article  (which  I 
have  received  since  writing  this  chapter)  on  "City  Government  In 
Philadelphia." 
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for  somefhing  in  this  triumph,  but  even  public  opinion  and 
righteousness  might  have  failed  but  for  the  feud  between  Mr. 
M^anes  and  the  State  Boss. 

It  is  still  too  soon  to  estimate  the  results  attained  under  the 
new  City  Charter  thus  enacted.  The  first  occupant  of  the 
mayoralty,  an  office  whose  powers  are  greatly  increased,  does 
not  seem  to  have  done  his  best  to  make  it  succeed:  but  on  the 
whole  a  great  and  probably  permanent  advance  is  believed  to 
have  been  secured.  Whether  Philadelphia  shall  be  well  gov- 
erned in  future  will  chiefly  depend  on  the  energy  and  public 
spirit  which  her  citizens  from  time  to  time  show  in  the  choice 
of  strong  and  upright  mayors. 

The  European  reader  will  probably  have  found  three  things 
surprising  in  the  foregoing  narrative — the  long-suffering  of 
the  tax-payers  under  fraud  and  extortion  up  till  1881;  the 
strength  of  party  loyalty,  even  in  municipal  affairs  where  no 
political  principle  is  involved;  and — ^it  is  a  consequence  of 
the  two  former — ^the  extraordinary  efforts  required  to  induce 
the  voters  to  protect  their  pockets  by  turning  a  gang  of 
plunderers  out  of  ofiice.  An  attempt  to  explain  the  general 
causes  of  these  phenomena  has  been  made  in  preceding  chap- 
ters. With  regard  to  the  last  it  may  be  observed  that  the  ex- 
istence of  imiversal  suffrage  in  a  city  of  900,000  people  im- 
poses a  vast  amount  of  work  on  those  who  would  win  an  elec- 
tion. Nothing  but  a  very  complete  and  very  active  ward  or- 
ganization, an  organization  which  Jmows  every  house  in  every 
street,  and  drops  upon  the  new  voter  from  Ireland  or  Germany 
as  soon  as  residence  and  the  oath  have  made  him  a  citizen, 
can  grapple  with  the  work  of  bringing  up  these  multitudes 
to  the  poll.  It  was  their  command  of  this  local  organization, 
their  practice  in  working  it,  the  fact  that  their  employes 
were  a  trained  and  disciplined  body  whose  chief  business  was 
to  work  it — services  in  the  gas  or  water  or  some  other  depart- 
ment being  a  mere  excuse  for  paying  the  'Vorkers*'  a  salary — 
that  gave  the  Oas  Bing  and  its  astute  head  a  hold  upon  the 
voting  power  of  the  city,  which  all  the  best  Eepublicans,  with 
frequent  aid  from  the  Democrats,  found  it  hard  to  shake 
and  have  not  yet  wholly  destroyed. 
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The  moral  of  the  whole  story  is,  howeyer,  best  given  in  the 
words  of  two  eminent  Philadelphians. 
One  of  them  writes  me  as  follows: — 

"Those  who  study  theae  questloiiB  most  erltieallr  and  think  the  most 
earefolly  fear  more  for  the  Repnblio  from  the  indifference  of  the  better 
classes  than  the  ignorance  of  the  lower  classes.  We  hear  endless  talk 
about  the  power  of  the  Labour  vote,  the  Irish  vote,  the  German  vote, 
the  Granger  vote,  but  no  combination  at  the  ballot  box  to-day  is  as 
numerous  or  powerful  as  the  stay-at-home  vote.  The  sceptre  which  is 
stronger  to  command  than  any  other  is  passed  by  unnoticed,  not  be- 
cause outworn  in  conflict,  but  because  rusted  and  wasted  in  neglect. 
The  Knights  of  Labour  claim  a  membership  of  1,000,000.  The  entire  for- 
eign-bom vote  is  about  1,200,000,  but  the  stay-at-home  vote,  or  don't 
vote,  in  1880  was  4,000,000.  Then  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
primary,  the  caucus,  and  the  convention  are  the  real  rulers  of  America, 
and  the  hand  which  guides  these  is  the  master.  Here  again  the  stay- 
at-home  vote  is  still  more  responsible.  In  New  York  City  in  1885  there 
were  266,000  voters;  of  these  201,000  voted  at  the  regular  election, 
and  between  20,000  and  26,000  voted  at  the  primary.  This  proportion 
would  hold  good  the  country  over,  and  it  appears  that  one  out  of  every 
four  does  not  vote  at  all,  and  nine  out  of  every  ten  do  not  attend  the 
primaries^  It  can  therefore  easily  be  seen  that  it  is  very  easy  to  con- 
trol the  primaries,  and  granting  strong  party  fealty  how  diffleult  It  la 
to  run  an  independent  ticket  against  the  machine." 

The  other,  Mr.  Henry  C.  Lea,  the  distingmshed  historian, 
says — 

"Your  expression  of  surprise  at  the  mal-admintstration  of  Philadel- 
phia is  thoroughly  Justified.  In  existing  social  conditions  it  would  be 
difllcult  to  conceive  of  a  lar^  community  of  which  it  would  appear 
more  safe  to  predicate  Judicious  self-government  than  ours.  Nowhere 
is  there  to  be  found  a  more  general  diffusion  of  property  or  a  higher 
average  standard  of  comfort  and  intelligence— nowhere  so  large  a  pro- 
portion of  landowners  bearing  the  burden  of  direct  taxation,  and  per- 
sonally interested  in  the  wise  and  honest  expenditure  of  the  public 
revenue.  In  these  respects  it  is  almost  an  ideal  community  in  which  to 
work  out  practical  results  from  democratic  theories.  I  have  often 
speculated  as  to  the  causes  of  failure  without  satisfsring  ntiyself  with 
any  solution.  It  is  not  attributable  to  manhood  suffrage,  for  in  my 
reform  labours  I  have  found  that  the  most  dangerous  enemies  of  re- 
form have  not  been  the  ignorant  and  poor,  but  men  of  wealth,  of  high 
social  position  and  character,  who  had  nothing  personally  to  gain 
from  political  corruption,  but  who  showed  themselves  as  unfitted   to 
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exercise  the  right  of  suffrage  as  the  lowest  proletariat,  by  allowing 
their  partisanship  to  enlist  them  in  the  support  of  candidates  noto- 
riously bad  who  happened  by  control  of  party  machinery  to  obtain  the 
'regular'  nominations. 

"The  nearest  approach  which  I  can  make  to  an  explanation  is  that  the 
spirit  of  party  blinds  many,  while  still  more  are  gOYerned  by  the  men- 
tal inertia  which  renders  independent  thought  the  most  laborious  of 
tasks,  and  the  selfish  indolence  which  shrinks  from  interrupting  the 
daily  routine  of  ayocations.  In  a  constituency  so  enormous  the  most 
prolonged  and  strenuous  effort  is  required  to  oppose  the  ponderous  and 
complicated  machinery  of  party  organization,  which  is  always  in  the 
hands  of  professional  politicians  who  obtain  control  oTer  it  by  a  pro- 
cess of  natural  selection,  and  who  thus  are  perfectly  fitted  for  the 
work.  Recalcitrants  are  raw  militia  who  take  the  field  with  over- 
whelming odds  against  them,  both  in  numbers  and  discipline.  Even 
though  they  may  gain  an  occasional  victory,  their  enthusiasm  exhausts 
Itself  and  they  return  to  more  congenial  labours,  while  the  'regular' 
la  always  on  duty,  and  knows,  with  Philip  II.,  that  Time  and  he  can 
overcome  any  other  two." 

Philadelphia  has  just  erected  a  magnificent  city  hall,  the 
largest  and  finest  building  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States^ 
with  a  tower,  637  feet  in  height,  which  far  overtops  Cologne 
Cathedral  and  the  Pyramid  of  Cheops  and  St  Peter's  at 
Rome.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  under  the  new  scheme  of  city 
government,  and  after  the  painful  lessons  of  the  past^  the 
ofiicials  who  reign  in  this  municipal  palace  will  be  found 
worthy  of  so  superb  a  dwelling  and  of  the  city  where  the 
Declaration  of  Independ^ice  and  the  Federal  Constitution 
first  saw  the  light. 


CHAPTER  XC 

KBABNEYISM  IN  CALIFORNIA 

I.  The  Chabaoteb  of  California 

What  America  is  to  Europe,  what  Western  America  is  to 
Eastern,  that  California  is  to  the  other  Western  States.  The 
characteristics  of  a  new  and  quickly  developed  colonial  civili- 
zation are  all  strongly  marked.  It  is  thoroughly  American, 
hut  most  so  in  those  points  wherein  the  Old  World  diflfers 
from  the  New.  Large  fortunes  are  swiftly  made  and  not  less 
swiftly  spent.  Changes  of  public  sentiment  are  sudden  and 
violent.  The  most  active  minds  are  too  much  absorbed  in 
great  business  enterprises  to  attend  to  politics;  the  inferior 
men  are  frequently  reckless  and  irresponsible;  the  masses  are 
impatient,  accustomed  to  blame  everything  and  everybody 
but  themselves  for  the  slow  approach  of  the  millennium, 
ready  to  try  instant,  even  if  perilous,  remedies  for  a  present 
evil. 

These  features  belong  more  or  less  to  all  the  newer  and 
rougher  commonwealths.  Several  others  are  peculiar  to  Cali- 
fornia— a  State  on  which  I  dwell  the  more  willingly  be- 
cause it  is  in  many  respects  the  most  striking  in  the  whole 
Union,  and  has  more  than  any  other  the  character  of  a  great 
country,  capable  of  standing  alone  in  the  world.  It  has  im- 
mense wealth  in  its  fertile  soil  as  well  as  in  its  minerals  and 
forests.  Nature  is  nowhere  more  imposing  nor  her  beauties 
more  varied. 

It  grew  up,  after  the  cession  by  Mexico  and  the  discovery 
of  gold,  like  a  gourd  in  the  night.    A  great  population  had 

489 
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gathered  before  there  was  any  regular  government  to  keep  it 
in  order^  much  less  any  education  or  social  culture  to  refine 
it.  The  wildness  of  that  time  passed  into  the  blood  of  the 
people,  and  has  left  them  more  tolerant  of  violent  deeds, 
more  prone  to  interferences  with  or  supersessions  of  regular 
law,  than  are  the  people  of  most  parts  of  the  Union. 

The  chief  occupation  of  the  first  generation  of  Califomians 
was  mining,  an  industry  which  is  like  gambling  in  its  in- 
fluence on  the  character,  with  its  sudden  alternations  of 
wealth  and  poverty,  its  long  hours  of  painful  toil  relieved  by 
bouts  of  drinking  and  merriment,  its  life  in  a  crowd  of  men 
who  have  come  together  from  the  four  winds  of  heaven,  and 
will  scatter  again  as  soon  as  some  are  enriched  and  others 
ruined,  or  the  gold  in  the  gulch  is  exhausted.  Moreover, 
mining  in  this  region  means  gambling,  not  only  in  camps 
among  the  miners,  but  among  townsfolk  in  the  shares  of  the 
mining  companies.  Califomians  of  all  classes  have  formed 
the  habit  of  buying  and  selling  in  the  mining  exchanges,  with 
effects  on  the  popular  temper  both  in  business  and  in  politics 
which  every  one  can  understand.  Speculation  becomes  a  pas- 
sion, patient  industry  is  distasteful;  there  is  bred  a  reckless- 
ness and  turbulence  in  the  inner  life  of  the  man  which  does 
not  fail  to  express  itself  in  acts. 

When  California  was  ceded  to  the  United  States,  land 
speculators  bought  up  large  tracts  under  Spanish  titles,  and 
others,  foreseeing  tlie  coming  prosperity,  subsequently  ac- 
quired great  domains  by  purchase,  either  from  the  railwajrs 
which  had  received  land  grants,  or  directly  from  the  Qovem- 
ment  Some  of  these  speculators,  by  holding  their  lands  for 
a  rise,  made  it  difficult  for  immigrants  to  acquire  small  free- 
holds, and  in  some  cases  checked  the  growth  of  farms.  Others 
let  their  land  on  short  leases  to  farmers,  who  thus  came  into 
a  comparatively  precarious  and  often  necessitous  condition; 
others  established  enormous  farms,  in  which  the  soil  is  culti- 
vated by  hired  labourers,  many  of  whom  are  discharged  after 
the  harvest — a  phenomenon  rare  in  the  United  States,  which, 
as  everybody  knows,  is  a  coimtry  of  moderately-sized  farms, 
owned  by  persons  who  do  most  of  their  labour  by  their  own 
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and  their  children's  hands.^  Thus  the  land  system  of  Cali- 
fornia presents  features  both  peculiar  and  dangerous,  a  con- 
trast between  great  properties,  often  appearing  to  conflict 
with  the  general  weal,  and  the  sometimes  hard-pressed  small 
farmer,  together  with  a  mass  of  unsettled  labour  thrown  with- 
out work  into  the  towns  at  certain  times  of  the  year. 

Everywhere  in  the  West  the  power  of  the  railways  has  ex- 
cited the  jealousy  of  the  people.  In  California,  however,  if 
has  roused  most  hostility,  because  no  State  has  been  so  much 
at  the  mercy  of  one  powerful  corporation.  The  Central  Paci- 
fic Railway,  whose  main  line  extends  from  San  Francisco  to 
Ogden  in  Utah,  where  it  meets  the  Union  Pacific  and  touches 
the  Denver  and  Bio  Grande  system,  had  been  up  tUl  1877, 
when  my  narrative  begins — ^indeed  it  is  practically  still — ^the 
only  route  to  the  Mississippi  valley  and  Atlantic,*  and  there- 
fore possessed  immense  influence  over  the  trade  of  the  whole 
State.  It  was  controlled  by  a  small  knot  of  men  who  had 
risen  from  insignificance  to  affluence,  held  nearly  all  the  other 
railway  lines  in  California,  employed  an  mormons  number 
of  clerks  and  workmen,  and  made  the  weight  of  their  hand 
felt  wherever  their  interest  was  involved.  Alike  as  capitalists, 
as  potentates,  and  as  men  whose  rise  to  gigantic  wealth  seemed 
due  as  much  to  the  growth  of  the  State  as  to  their  own  abili- 
ties, and  therefore  to  come  under  the  principle  which  is  called 
in  England  that  of  the  ^'unearned  increment,^'  they  excited 
irritation  among  the  farming  and  trading  class,  as  well  as 
among  the  labourers.  As  great  fortunes  have  in  America  been 
usually  won  by  unusual  gifts,  any  envy  they  can  excite  is 
tempered  by  admiration  for  the  ability  shown  in  acquiring 
them.  The  common  people  felt  a  kind  of  pride  in  the  late 
Mr.  A.  T.  Stewart,  and  feel  it  now  even  in  that  flagrant 
'^monopolist,'*  Mr.  Jay  Gould.  But  while  these  particular 
railway  magnates  were  men  of  talent,  there  were  also  in  Cali- 
fornia millionaires  who  had  grown  rich  merdy  by  lucky 

'"Latifundia  perdunt  CaUforniam,**  some  one  said  to  me  in  Ban  Fran- 
daoo. 

^There  are  now  two  other  transcontinental  lines,  but  one  of  them  lies 
far  to  the  north,  and  the  other  belongs  to  the  same  group  of  men  •■ 
have  controlled  the  Central  Paolfle. 
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speculation.  They  displayed  their  wealth  with  a  vulgar  and 
unbecoming  ostentation.  They  did  not,  as  rich  men  nearly 
always  do  in  the  Atlantic  States,  bestow  a  large  part  of  it  on 
useful  public  objects.  There  was  therefore  nothing  to  break 
the  wave  of  suspicious  dislike. 

Most  of  the  Western  States  have  been  peopled  by  a  steady 
influx  of  settlers  from  two  or  three  older  States.  Minnesota, 
for  instance,  and  Iowa  have  grown  by  the  overflow  of  Illinois 
and  Ohio,  as  well  as  by  immigration  direct  from  Europe. 
But  California  was  filled  by  a  sudden  rush  of  adventurers 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  They  came  mostly  via  Panama, 
for  there  was  no  transcontinental  railway  till  1869,  and  a 
great  many  came  from  the  Southern  States.  This  mixed 
multitude,  bringing  with  it  a  variety  of  manners,  customs, 
and  ideas,  formed  a  society  more  mobile  and  unstable,  less 
governed  by  fixed  beliefs  and  principles,  than  one  finds  in  such 
North-western  communities  as  I  have  just  mentioned.  Living 
far  away  from  the  steadying  influences  of  the  Eastern  States, 
the  Californians  have  developed,  and  are  proud  of  having 
done  so,  a  sort  of  Pacific  type,  which,  though  differing  but 
slightly  from  the  usual  Western  type,  has  less  of  the  English 
element  than  one  discovers  in  the  American  who  lives  on  the 
Atlantic  side  of  the  Bocky  Mountains.  Add  to  this  that 
California  is  the  last  place  to  the  west  before  you  come  to 
Japan.  That  scum  which  the  westward  moving  wave  of  emi- 
gration carries  on  its  crest  is  here  stopped,  because  it  can 
go  no  farther.  It  accumulates  in  San  Francisco,  and  forms  a 
dangerous  constituent  in  the  population  of  that  great  and 
growing  city — a  population  perhaps  more  mixed  than  one 
finds  anywhere  else  in  America,  for  Frenchmen,  Italians, 
Portuguese,  Greeks,  and  the  children  of  Australian  convicts 
aboimd  there,  side  by  side  with  negroes,  Germans,  and  Irish. 
Of  the  Chinese  one  need  not  speak ;  for,  though  they  number 
some  twelve  thousand,  have  a  large  quarter  to  themselves, 
and  have  given  rise  to  the  dominant  question  in  Pacific  coast 
politics,  they  do  not  themselves  join  in  any  political  move- 
ment, but  mingle  as  little  with  the  whites  as  oil  with  water. 

California,-  more  than  any  other  part  of  the  Union,  is  a 
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country  by  itself,  and  San  Francisco  a  capital.  Cnt  aH  from 
the  more  populous  parts  of  the  Mississippi  valley  by  an  al- 
most continuous  desert  of  twelye  hundred  miles,  across  which 
the  two  daily  trains  move  like  ships  across  the  ocean,  separated 
from  Oregon  on  the  north  by  a  wilderness  of  sparsely  settled 
mountain  and  forest,  it  has  grown  up  in  its  own  way  and  ac- 
quired a  sort  of  consciousness  of  separate  existence.  San 
Francisco  dwarfs  the  other  cities,  and  is  a  commercial  and 
intellectual  centre,  and  source  of  influence  for  the  surround- 
ing regions,  more  powerful  over  them  than  is  any  Eastern 
city  over  its  neighbourhood.  It  is  a  New  York  which  has 
got  no  Boston  on  one  side  of  it,  and  no  shrewd  and  orderly 
rural  population  on  the  other,  to  keep  it  in  order.  Hence  both 
State  and  city  are  less  steadied  by  national  opinion  than  any 
other  State  or  city  within  the  wide  compass  of  the  Union.* 

These  facts  in  Califomian  history  must  be  borne  in  mind  in 
order  to  understand  the  events  I  am  about  to  sketch.  They 
show  how  suited  is  her  soil  to  revolutionary  movements.  They 
suggest  that  movements  natural  here  are  much  less  likely 
to  arise  in  other  parts  of  the  Union. 

II.  The  Sand  Lot  Party 

In  1877  California  was  suffering  from  '*hard  times.*'  The 
severe  commercial  depression  which  began  in  the  Eastern 
States  in  1873,  and  touched  the  lowest  point  about  1876, 

1  am  Bensible  of  the  IncompletenesB  of  the  narrative  which  follows, 
and  can  excuse  it  only  by  the  extreme  difficulty  of  procuring  adequate 
data.  When  I  yisited  San  Francisco  in  18S1,  and  again  in  1883,  people 
were  unwilling  to  talk  about  the  Kearney  agitation,  feeling,  it  seemed 
to  me,  rather  ashamed  of  it,  and  annoyed  that  so  much  should  have 
been  nmde  of  it  (more  they  declared  than  it  deserved)  in  the  Eastern 
States.  When  I  asked  how  I  could  learn  the  facts  in  detail,  they  an- 
swered, "Only  by  reading  through  the  flies  of  the  newspapers  for  the 
years  1877-80  inclusive,"  a  piece  of  work  which  would  have  taken  six 
months.  Somje  added  that  there  were  so  n^iany  lies  in  the  newspapers 
that  I  would  not  have  got  at  the  facts  even  then.  Failing  this  method, 
I  was  obliged  to  rely  on  what.  I  could  pick  up  in  conversation.  I  have, 
however,  derived  some  assistance  from  a  brilliant  article  by  Mr.  Henry 
George,  who  was  then  a  resident  of  San  Francisco,  published  in  the 
New  York  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  August,  1880.  Although  I  do 
not  adopt  the  conclusions  to  which  many  of  his  reflections  seem  in- 
tended to  point,  some  of  those  reflections  are  true  and  forcible,  deserv- 
ing to  be  well  weighed  by  Callfornian  statesmen. 
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had  reached  the  Pacific  coast,  and  was  aggravated  there  by 
a  heavy  fall  in  mining  stocks.  The  great  Bonanza  finds  some 
years  before  had  ushered  in  a  period  of  wild  speculation. 
Everybody  gambled  in  stocks  from  railroad  kings  down  to 
maidservants.  Stocks  had  now  fallen,  and  everybody  was  hard 
hit.  The  railroad  kings  could  stand  their  losses,  but  the 
clerks  and  shop  assistants  and  workmen  suffered,  for  their 
savings  were  gone  and  many  were  left  heavily  in  debt,  with 
their  houses  mortgaged  and  no  hope  of  redemption.  Trade 
was  bad,  work  was  scarce,  and  for  what  there  was  of  it  the 
Chinese,  willing  to  take  only  half  the  ordinary  wages,  com- 
peted with  the  white  labourer.  The  mob  of  San  Ftancisco, 
swelled  by  disappointed  miners  from  the  camps  and  labourers 
out  of  work,  men  lured  from  distant  homes  by  the  hope  of 
wealth  and  ease  in  the  land  of  gold,  saw  itself  on  the  verge  of 
starvation,  while  the  splendid  mansions  of  speculators,  who 
fifteen  years  before  had  kept  little  shops,  rose  along  the 
heists  of  the  city,  and  the  newspapers  reported  their  lux- 
urious banquets.  In  the  country  the  farmers  were  scarcely 
less  discontented.  They  too  had  ''gone  into  stocks,^'  their 
farms  were  mortgaged,  and  many  of  them  were  bankrupt. 
They  complained  that  the  railroads  crushed  them  by  heavy 
freight  rates,  and  asked  why  they,  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the 
country,  should  toil  without  profit,  while  local  millionaires 
and  wealthy  Eastern  bondholders  drew  large  incomes  from 
the  traflSc  which  the  plough  of  the  agriculturist  and  the  pick- 
axe of  the  miner  had  created. 

Both  in  the  country  and  in  the  city  there  was  disgust  with 
politics  and  the  politicians.  The  legislature  was  composed 
almost  wholly  either  of  office-seekers  from  the  city  or  of  petty 
country  lawyers,  needy  and  narrow-minded  men.  Those  who 
had  virtue  enough  not  to  be  ''got  at''  by  the  great  corporations 
had  not  intelligence  enough  to  know  how  to  resist  their  de- 
vices. It  was  a  common  saying  in  the  Stateithat  each  suc- 
cessive legislature  was  worse  than  its  predecessor.  The  meet- 
ing of  the  representatives  of  the  people  was  seen  with  anxiety : 
their  departure  with  relief.  Some  opprobrious  epithet  was 
bestowed  upon  each.    One  was  "the  legislature  of  a  thousand 
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drinks^* ;  another  ''the  legislature  of  a  thousand  steals/'  Coun- 
ty government  was  little  better;  city  govemnient  was  even 
worse.  The  judges  were  not  corrupt,  but  most  of  th^i,  as 
was  natural  considering  the  scanty  salaries  assigned  to  them, 
were  inferior  men,  not  fit  to  cope  with  the  counsel  who  prac- 
tised before  them.  Partly  owing  to  the  weakness  of  juries, 
partly  to  the  intricacies  of  the  law  and  the  defects  of  the 
recently  adopted  code,  criminal  justice  was  halting  and  un- 
certain, and  malefactors  often  went  unpimished.  It  became  a 
proverb  that  you  might  safely  commit  a  murder  if  you  took 
the  advice  of  the  best  lawyers. 

Neither  Democrats  nor  Bepublicans  had  done,  or  seemed 
likely  to  do,  anything  to  remove  these  evils  or  to  improve  the 
lot  of  the  people.  They  were  only  seeking  (so  men  thought) 
places  or  the  chance  of  jobs  for  tiiemselves,  and  could  always 
be  bought  by  a  powerful  corporation.  Working  men  must 
help  themselves;  there  must  be  new  methods  and  a  new  de- 
parture. Everything,  in  short,  was  ripe  for  a  demagogue. 
Fate  was  kind  to  the  Califomians  in  sending  them  a  dema- 
gogue of  a  common  type^  noisy  and  confident,  but  with  neither 
political  foresight  nor  constructive  talent. 

Late  in  1877  a  meeting  was  called  in  San  Francisco  to 
express  sympathy  with  the  men  then  on  strike  at  Pittsburg 
in  Pennsylvania.  Their  riotous  violence,  which  had  alarmed 
the  respectable  classes  all  over  America,  had  gratified  the 
discontented  railroad  operatives  of  California,  then  meditating 
a  strike  of  their  own  against  a  threatened  reduction  of  wages. 
Some  strong  language  used  at  this  meeting,  and  exaggerated 
by  the  newspapers,  frightened  the  business  men  into  forming 
a  sort  of  committee  of  public  safety,  with  the  president  of  the 
famous  Vigilance  Committee  of  1856,  a  resolute  and  capable 
man,  at  its  head.  Persons  enrolled  by  it  paraded  the  streets 
with  sticks  for  some  days  to  prevent  any  attack  on  the  Chi- 
nese, but  it  was  soon  perceived  that  there  was  no  real  danger, 
and  the  chief  result  of  the  incident  was  further  irritation  of 
the  poorer  classes,  who  perceived  that  the  rich  were  afraid  of 
them,  and  therefore  disposed  to  deal  harshly  with  them. 
Shortly  after  came  an  election  of  municipal  officers  and  mem- 
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bers  of  the  State  legislature.  The  contest^  as  is  the  custom 
in  America,  brought  into  life  a  number  of  clubs  and  other  or- 
ganizations, purporting  to  represent  various  parties  or  sections 
of  a  party,  and  among  others  a  body  calling  itself  the  'T^ork- 
ingmen's  Trade  and  Labour  Union,'*  the  secretary  of  which 
was  a  certain  Denis  Kearney.*  When  the  election  was  over, 
Kearney  declared  that  he  would  keep  his  union  going,  and 
form  a  workingman's  party.  He  was  Irish  by  birth,  and 
though  in  business  as  a  drayman,  had  some  experience  as  a 
sailor,  and  held  a  master's  certificate.  He  had  borne  a  good 
character  for  industry  and  steadiness  till  some  friend  *'put 
him  into  stocks,''  and  the  loss  of  what  he  hoped  to,  gain  is 
said  to  have  first  turned  him  to  agitation.  He  had  gained 
some  faculty  in  speaking  by  practice  at  a  Sunday  debating 
club  called  the  Lyceum  of  Self  Culture.  A  self-cultivating 
Lyceimi  sounds  as  harmless  as  a  Social  Science  congress,  but 
there  are  times  when  even  mutual  improvement  societies  may 
be  dangerous.  Kearney's  tongue,  loud  and  abusive,  soon 
gathered  an  audience.  On  the  west  side  of  San  Francisco,  as 
you  cross  the  peninsula  from  the  harbour  towards  the  ocean, 
there  is  (or  then  was)  a  large  open  space,  laid  out  for  build- 
ing, but  not  yet  built  on,  covered  with  sand,  and  hence  called 
the  Sand  Lot.  Here  the  mob  had  been  wont  to  gather  for 
meetings ;  here  Kearney  formed  his  party.  At  first  he  had 
mostly  vagabonds  to  listen,  but  one  of  the  two  great  news- 
papers took  him  up.  These  two,  the  Chronicle  and  the  Mam' 
ing  Call,  were  in  keen  rivalry,  and  the  former,  seeing  in  this 
new  movement  a  chance  of  going  ahead,  filling  its  columns 
with  sensational  matter,  and  increasing  its  sale  among  work- 
ingraen,  went  in  hot  and  strong  for  the  Sand  Lot  party.  One 
of  its  reporters  had  been  credited  with  dressing  up  Kearney's 
speeches  into  something  approaching  literary  form,  for  the 
orator  was  a  half  educated  man,  with  ideas  chiefly  gathered 
from  the  daily  press.  The  advertisement  which  the  Chronicle 
gave  him  by  its  reports  and  articles,  and  which  he  repaid 
by  advising  workingmen  to  take  it,  soon  made  him  a  person- 
age ;  and  his  position  was  finally  assured  by  his  being,  along 

*8efl  note  at  the  end  of  this  volume. 
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with  several  other  speakers,  arrested  and  prosecuted  on  a 
charge  of  riot,  in  respect  of  inflammatory  speeches  delivered 
at  a  meeting  on  the  top  of  Nob  Hill,  one  of  the  steep  heights 
which  make  San  Francisco  the  most  picturesque  of  American 
cities.  The  prosecution  failed,  and  Kearney  was  a  popular 
hero.  Clerks  and  the  better  class  of  citizens  now  began  to 
attend  his  meetings,  though  many  went  from  mere  curiosity, 
as  they  would  have  gone  to  a  circus:  the  W.  P.  C.  (Working- 
man's  Party  of  California)  was  organized  as  a  regular  party, 
embracing  the  whole  State  of  California,  with  Kearney  for  its 
president.  The  gathering  on  the  Sand  Lot  to  which  all  those 
''eager  for  new  things,'*  as  the  discontented  class  were  of  old 
time  called,  flocked  every  Sunday  afternoon  to  cheer  denun- 
ciations of  corporations  and  monopolists,  and  to  ''resolute" 
against  the  rich  generally,  became  a  centre  of  San  Francisco 
politics,  and  through  the  reports  of  some  newspapers  and  the 
attacks  of  others,  roused  the  people  of  the  entire  State.  The 
Morning  Call  had  now  followed  the  lead  of  the  Chronicle, 
trying  to  outbid  it  for  the  support  of  the  workingmen.  There 
was  nothing  positive,  nothing  constructive  or  practical,  either 
in  these  tirades  or  in  the  programme  of  the  party,  but  an 
open-air  crowd  is  not  critical,  and  gives  the  loudest  cheers 
to  the  strongest  language.  Kearney  had  no  plans  beyond 
keeping  his  party  going,  but  he  was  self-confident,  domineer- 
ing, and  not  without  practical  shrewdness.  At  any  rate,  he 
knew  how  to  push  himself  to  the  front,  and  win  the  reputation 
of  rugged  honesty — he  always  dressed  as  a  workman  and  ran 
for  no  office — ^and  while  denouncing  politicians  as  thieves  and 
capitalists  as  bloodsuckers,  while  threatening  fire  and  the 
halter  if  the  demands  of  the  people  were  not  granted,  he  tried 
to  avoid  direct  breaches  of  the  law.  On  one  occasion  he  held 
a  gathering  beside  the  mansions  of  the  Central  Pacific  mag- 
nates on  Nob  Hill,  pointed  to  them  and  to  the  bonfire  which 
marked  the  place  of  meeting,  and  while  telling  the  people  that 
these  men  deserved  to  have  tiieir  houses  burned,  abstained  (as 
I  was  informed)  from  suggesting  that  the  torch  should  be  ap- 
plied then  and  there.  Another  time  he  bade  the  people  wait 
a  little  till  his  party  had  carried  their  candidate  for  the  gov- 
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emorsliip  of  the  State:  '^Then  we  shall  have  the  control  of 
the  militia  and  the  annourieB;  then  we  can  go  down  to  the 
Pacific  Mail  Company's  dock  and  turn  back  the  steamers  that 
come  in  bringing  the  Chinese.''^  Immense  enthusiaflm  was 
evoked  by  these  harangues.  He  was  crowned  with  flowers; 
he  was^  when  released  from  prison  on  one  occasion,  drawn  in 
triumph  by  his  followers  in  his  own  dray ;  newspaper  report- 
ers thronged  around  to  interview  him;  prominent  politicians 
came  to  seek  favours  from  him  on  the  sly.  Discontent  among 
the  working  class  was  the  chief  cause  that  made  the  new  party 
grow^  for  grow  it  did:  and  though  San  Francisco  was  the 
centre  .of  its  strength,  it  had  clubs  in  Sacramento  and  the 
other  cities,  all  led  by  the  San  Francisco  convention  which 
Kearney  swayed.  But  there  were  further  causes  not  to  be 
passed  over.  One  was  the  distrust  of  the  officials  of  the  State 
and  the  city.  The  municipal  government  of  San  Francisco 
was  far  from  pure.  The  officials  enriched  themselves,  while 
the  paving,  the  draining,  the  lighting  were  scandalously  ne- 
glected ;  corruption  and  political  jobbery  had  found  their  way 
even  into  school  management,  and  liquor  was  sold  every- 
where, the  publicans  being  leagued  with  the  heads  of  the 
police  to  prevent  the  enforcement  of  the  laws.  Another  was 
the  support  given  to  th  :r  countrjman  by  the  Irish,  here  a 
discontented  and  turbulent  part  of  the  population,  by  the 
lower  class  of  German  immigrants,  and  by  the  longshore  men, 
also  an  important  element  in  this  great  port,  and  a  danger- 
ous element  wherever  one  finds  them.  The  activity  of  the 
Chronicle  counted  for  much,  for  it  was  ably  written,  went 
everywhere,  and  continued  to  give  a  point  and  force  to 
Kearney's  harangues,  which  made  them  more  effective  in 
print  ijian  even  his  voice  had  made  them  to  the  listening 
crowds.  Some  think  that  the  monied  classes  at  this  juncture 
ought  to  have  bought  up  the  Chronicle  (supposing  they  could 
have  done  so  secretly),  and  its  then  editor  and  proprietor  has 
been  much  maligned  if  he  woidd  have  refused  to  be  bought 

'In  an  earlier  agitation  this  company's  yard  was  attacked,  but  the 
only  person  killed  was  a  lad  (one  of  the  special  constables  defending 
it)  whose  gun  burst 
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up.*  The  newspapers  certainly  played  a  great  part  in  the 
movement ;  they  turned  the  Workingman's  Party  into  a  force 
by  representing  it  to  have  already  become  one.  Most  im- 
portant of  all,  however,  was  the  popular  hatred  of  the  Chinese. 
This  is  so  strong  in  California  that  any  party  which  can  be- 
come its  exponent  rides  on  the  crest  of  the  wave.  The  old 
parties,  though  both  denouncing  Chinese  immigration  in  every 
convention  they  held,  and  professing  to  legislate  against  it, 
had  failed  to  check  it  by  State  laws,  and  had  not  yet  obtained 
Federal  laws  prohibiting  it.  They  had  therefore  lost  the  con- 
fidence of  the  masses  on  this  point,  while  the  Sand  Lot  party, 
whose  leaders  had  got  into  trouble  for  the  ferocity  of  their 
attacks  on  the  Chinese,  gained  that  confidence,  and  became 
the  "anti-Mongolian"  party  par  excellence.  Kearney  ended 
every  speech  irith  the  words,  "And  whatever  happens,  the 
Chinese  must  go/' 

Meanwhile,  where  were  the  old  parties,  and  what  was  their 
attitude  to  this  new  one  ?  It  is  so  hard  in  America  to  establish 
a  new  movement  outside  the  regular  party  lines,  that  when 
such  a  movement  is  foimd  powerful  we  may  expect  to  find 
that  there  exist  special  causes  weakening  these  lines.  Such 
forces  existed  in  California.  She  iies  so  far  from  the  Atlan- 
tic and  Mississippi  States,  and  has  been  so  much  occupied  with 
her  own  concerns — even  the  War  of  Secession  did  not  interest 
her  as  it  did  the  country  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains — ^that 
the  two  great  national  parties  have  had  a  comparatively  weak 
hold  on  the  people.  The  Chinese  question  and  the  railroad 
question  dwarfed  the  regular  party  issues.  Neither  party 
had  shown  itself  able  to  deal  with  the  former — ^both  parties 
were  suspected  of  having  been  tampered  with  on  the  latter. 
Both  had  incurred  the  discredit  which  follows  every  party 

*ThlB  editor  became  subsequently  famous  over  America  by  his  *  diffi- 
culties"  with  a  leading  Baptist  minister  of  San  Francisco.  He  had 
shot  this  minister  in  the  street  from  behind  the  blind  of  a  carriage, 
and  thereby  made  him  so  popular  that  the  W.P.C.  carried  him  for 
their  candidate  for  the  mayoralty.  The  blood  feud,  however,  was  not 
settled  by  this  unintended  serrice,  for  the  clergyman's  son  went  soon 
after  to  the  Chronicle  office  and  slew  the  editor.  The  young  man  was 
tried,  and,  of  course,  acquitted.  He  had  only  done  what  the  customary 
law  of  primitive  peoples  requires.  It  sunriTes  In  Albania,  and  is 
scarcely  extinct  in  Corsica. 
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in  hard  times^  when  the  public  are  poor,  and  see  that  their 
taxes  have  been  ill-spent.  The  Sand  Lot  party  drew  its  sup- 
port chiefly  from  the  Democrats,  who  here,  as  in  the  East, 
have  the  larger  share  of  the  rabble ;  hence  its  rise  was  not  un- 
welcome to  the  Republicans,  because  it  promised  to  divide 
and  weaken  their  old  opponents;  while  the  Democrats,  hop- 
ing ultimately  to  capture  it,  gave  a  feeble  resistance.  Thus 
it  grew  the  faster,  and  soon  began  to  run  a  ticket  of  its  own  at 
city  and  State  elections.  It  carried  most  of  the  city  ofiBces, 
and  when  the  question  was  submitted  to  the  people  whether 
a  new  Constitution  should  be  framed  for  California,  it  threw 
its  vote  in  favour  of  having  one  and  prevailed. 

"The  hoodlums*'^  and  other  ragamuffins  who  had  formed 
the  audience  at  the  first  Sand  Lot  meetings  could  not  have 
effected  this.  But  the  W.P.C.  now  got  a  heavy  vote  in  San 
Francisco  from  the  better  sort  of  working-men,  clerks  and  small 
shopkeepers.  In  the  rural  districts  they  had  still  more  power- 
ful allies.  The  so-called  Granger  movement  had  spread  from 
the  upper  Mississippi  States  into  California,  and  enlisted  the 
farmers  in  a  campaign  against  the  railroads  and  other  "mo- 
nopolists^* and  corporations.  To  compel  a  reduction  of  charges 
for  goods  and  passengers,  to  prevent  the  railroad  from  com- 
bining with  the  Panama  Steamship  Company,  to  reduce  public 
expenditure,  to  shift  more  taxation  on  to  the  shoulders  of  the 
rich,  and  generally  to  "cinch**  capital — ^these  were  the  aims  of 
the  Granger  party;  nor  will  any  one  who  knows  California 
think  them  wholly  unreasonable.  The  only  way  to  effect  them 
was  by  a  new  Constitution,  not  only  because  some  could  not 
have  been  attained  under  the  then  existing  Constitution 
(passed  in  1849  and  amended  in  several  points  subsequently), 
but  also  because  the  people  have  more  direct  control  over  leg- 
islation through  a  convention  making  a  Constitution  than  they 
have  over  the  action  of  a  legislature.  The  delegates  to  a  con- 
vention go  straight  from  the  election  to  their  work,  have  not 
time  to  forget,  or  to  devise  means  of  evading,  their  pledges, 
are  less  liable  to  be  "got  at"  by  capitalists.    They  constitute 

^he  term  "hoodlumB*  denotes  those  who  are  caHed   In  Australia 
"larrikins,"  loafini;  youths  of  mischierous  proclivities. 
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only  one  house^  whereas  the  legislature  has  two.  There  is  no 
governor  to  stand  in  the  way  with  his  veto.  The  rarity  and 
importance  of  the  occasion  fixes  public  attention.  Thus  a 
new  Constitution  became  the  object  of  the  popular  cry,  and 
a  heavy  vote  in  favour  of  having  it  was  cast  by  the  country 
farmers  as  well  as  by  decent  working  people  in  the  towns,  just 
because  it  promised  a  new  departure  and  seemed  to  get  behind 
the  old  parties.  As  often  happens,  the  "good  citizens,"  who 
ought  to  have  seen  the  danger  of  framing  a  new  Constitution 
at  a  time  of  such  excitement,  were  apathetic  and  unorganized. 
Next  came,  in  the  summer  of  1878,  the  choice  of  delegates 
to  the  convention  which  was  to  frame  the  new  Constitution. 
The  Working  Man's  Party  carried  many  seats  in  the  conven- 
tion, but  its  nominees  were  mostly  ignorant  men,  without 
experience  or  constructive  ideas.*  Among  the  lawyers,  who 
secured  a  large  representation,  there  were  some  so  closely  bound 
by  business  ties  to  the  great  corporations  as  to  be  disposed  to 
protect  the  interests  of  these  corporations,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  legal  profession.  In  justice  to  many  of  them  it  must  be 
added  that  their  respect  for  the  principles  of  the  common  law 
and  for  sound  constitutional  doctrine  led  them  to  do  their 
best  to  restrain  the  wild  folly  of  their  colleagues.  However, 
the  working  men's  delegates,  together  with  the  more  numerous 
and  less  corruptible  delegates  of  the  farmers,  got  their  way  in 
many  things  and  produced  that  surprising  instrument  by 
whidi  California  is  now  governed. 

III.    The  New  Constitution 

An  able  Califomian  writer  gives  the  following  account  of 
the  Constitution  of  1879  : 
*Trhe  new  Constitution  adopted  in  May,  1879,  made  radical 

'Anecdotes  were  still  current  three  years  afterwards  of  the  igno- 
rance of  some  of  the  delegates.  When  the  clause  prohibiting  any  **law 
impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts"  (taken  from  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution) was  under  discussion,  a  San  Francisco  delegate  objected  to 
it.  An  eminent  lawyer,  leader  of  the  Califomian  bar,  who  recognized 
in  the  objector  a  little  upholsterer  who  used  to  do  Jobs  about  his  house, 
asked  why.  The  upholsterer  replied,  that  he  disapproved  altogether  of 
contracts,  because  he  thought  work  should  be  done  by  hiring  workmen 
for  the  day. 
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changes  in  almost  every  department  of  the  Government.  It 
completely  changed  the  judicial  system,  and  thereby  rendered 
necessary  an  alteration  of  almost  all  the  laws  relating  to  civil 
and  criminal  procedure.  It  revolutionized  the  working,  and 
to  a  great  extent  the  scope  of  the  legislative  department,  lop- 
ping off  special  and  local  legislation,  and  obliging  the  objects 
heretofore  obtained  by  such  legislation  to  be  covered  by  general 
law.  As  a  part  of  this  revolution,  it  required  a  new  plan  of 
county,  township,  and  city  organization,  with  the  idea  partly 
of  forcing  the  same  general  laws  upon  all  local  governments, 
and  partly  of  investing  such  local  governments  with  power  to 
legislate  for  themselves.  But  the  main  underlying  spirit  of 
the  new  instrument  was  an  attack  upon  capital  under  the 
specious  name  of  opposition  to  monopolies.  To  use  an  ex- 
pressive Califomian  phrase,  capital,  and  especially  accumu- 
lated capital,  wherever  it  was  found,  was  to  be  'cinched.** 
With  this  object  in  view,  cheap  labour  was  to  be  driven  out  of 
the  country,  and  corporations  so  restricted  and  hampered  in 
their  operations  as  to  be  unable  to  make  large  profits.  The 
cry  was  that  there  were  unjust  discriminations  on  the  part  of 
railroads,  and  extortionate  rates  on  the  part  of  water  and  gas 
companies ;  that  vicious  practices  were  indulged  in  by  mining 
corporations ;  that  fair  day's  wages  for  fair  day's  labour  could 
not  be  obtained ;  that  rich  men  rolled  in  luxury,  and  that  poor 
men  were  cramped  with  want-  It  may  be  admitted  that  there 
were  some  grounds  for  these  complaints.  But  it  does  not 
follow  that  capital  was  any  more  tyrannical  or  corporations 
are  more  unconscionable  than  by  their  very  nature  they  are 
compelled  to  be.  The  circling  course  of  events  had  brought 
around  a  period  of  hard  times.  The  result  was  the  new  order 
of  things,  an  attempt  to  remedy  the  evils  of  the  tixpes  by  an 
attack  in  the  shape  of  constitutional  legislation  upon  wealth, 
and  the  various  laws  and  systems  by  which  wealth  is  accu- 
mulated and  kept  together.  It  cannot  be  said  to  have  been 
a  malicious  attack:  it  was  not  intended  on  the  part  of  the 
majority  who  advocated  it  as  communism;  but  it  was,  to  say 
the  least,  the  application  of  violent  and  dangerous  remedies 

•"Ctncblng**  1b  drawing  tight  the  girths  of  a  horse. 
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for  a  disease  which  ought  to  have  been  treated  by  a  gentler 
method/'^^ 

Some  of  the  above  points^  and  particularly  the  changes  in 
local  government  and  in  the  judicial  system,  lie  outside  the 
scope  of  the  present  narrative,  which  is  intended  to  illustrate 
liow  democracy  may  work  in  a  State  government.  We  may 
t;herefore  confine  ourselves  to  inquiring  how  far  the  objects 
^imed  at  by  the  Sand  Lot  party  were  attained  through  the 
Constitution  whose  enactment  it  had  secured.  They  and  the 
<}rangers,  or  farmer's  party,  which  made  common  cause  with 
"Ihem,  sought  to  deal  with  four  questions  in  which  lay  the 
^evances  chiefly  complained  of  by  discontented  Califomians. 

These  were — 

The  general  corruption  of  politicians,  and  bad  conduct  of 

State,  county,  and  city  government. 
Taxation,  alleged  to  press  too  heavily  on  the  poorer  classes. 
The  tyranny  of  corporations^  especially  railroads. 
The  Chinese. 

Let  us  see  what  remedies  the  Constitution  applied  to  each  of 
these.  The  cry  of  the  Sand  Lot  party  had  been :  ^'None  but 
honest  men  for  the  offices."  To  find  the  honest  men,  and,  hav- 
ing found  them,  to  put  them  in  office  and  keep  them  there, 
is  the  great  problem  of  American  politics.  The  contributions 
made  to  its  solution  by  the  Convention  of  1879  were  neither 
novel  nor  promising.  I  have  noted  at  the  end  of  this  chapter 
a  few  of  some  of  its  more  important  provisions,  and  the  Con- 
stitution itself  will  be  found  printed  in  full  at  the  end  of  the 
preceding  volume.  Here  I  will  merely  sum  up  its  main  re- 
suits  under  the  four  heads  above-mentioned.^^ 

1.  It  restricts  and  limits  in  every  possible  way  the  powers 
of  the  State  legislature,  leaving  it  little  authority 

^*lir.  Theodore  H.  HitteU  in  the  Berkeley  Quarterly  for  July,  1880. 
p.  234. 

''As  to  the  nature  of  State  eonatltutions  in  general,  and  the  restric- 
tiona  they  now  impose  on  legiBtatu«fi4.  aoo  Chapters  XXXVII.  sqq.  in 
Vol  I. 
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except  to  carry  out  by  statutes  the  provisionB  of  the 
Constitution.  It  makes  "lobbying/*  %.e.  the  attempt 
to  corrupt  a  legislator^  and  the  corrupt  action  of  a 
legislator,  felony. 

2.  It  forbids  the  State  legislature  or  local  authorities  to 

incur  debts  beyond  a  certain  limit,  taxes  unculti- 
vated land  equally  with  cultivated,  makes  sums  due 
on  mortgage  taxable  in  the  district  where  the  mort- 
gaged property  lies,  authorizes  an  income  tax,  and 
directs  a  highly  inquisitorial  scrutiny  of  everybody's 
property  for  the  purposes  of  taxation. 

3.  It  forbids  the  "watering  of  stock,"  declares  that  the 

State  has  power  to  prevent  corporations  from  con- 
ducting their  business  so  as  to  "infringe  the  general 
well-being  of  the  State" ;  directs  the  charges  of  tele- 
graph and  gas  companies^  and  of  water-supplying 
bodies,  to  be  regulated  and  limited  by  law ;  institutes 
a  railroad  commission  with  power  to  fix  the  transpor- 
tation rates  on  all  railroads  and  examine  the  books 
and  accounts  of  all  transportation  companies. 

4.  It  forbids  all  corporations  to  employ  any  Chinese, 

debars  them  from  the  suffrage,  forbids  their  employ- 
ment on  any  public  works,  annids  all  contracts  for 
"coolie  labour,"  directs  the  legislature  to  provide  for 
the  punishment  of  any  company  which  shall  import 
Chinese,  to  impose  conditions  on  the  residence  of 
Chinese,  and  to  cause  their  removal  if  they  fail  to 
observe  these  conditions. 

It  also  declares  that  eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  legal 
day^s  work  on  all  public  works. 

When  the  Constitution  came  to  be  submitted  to  the  vote  of 
the  people,  in  May,  1877,  it  was  vehemently  opposed  by  the 
monied  men,  who  of  course  influence,  in  respect  of  their 
wealth,  a  far  larger  number  of  votes  than  they  themselves  cast. 
Several  of  the  conservative  delegates  had,  I  was  told,  abstained 
from  putting  forth  their  full  efforts  to  have  the  worst  pro- 
posals rejected  by  the  Convention  in  the  belief  that  when 
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the  people  came  to  consider  them,  they  would  ensure  the  re- 
jection of  the  whole  instrument.  Some  of  its  provisions  were 
allied  to  be  opposed  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  therefore  null.  Others  were  denounced  as  ruinous  to 
commerce  and  industry,  calculated  to  drive  capital  out  of  the 
country.  The  struggle  was  severe,  but  the  Granger  party 
commanded  so  many  rural  votes,  and  the  Sand  Lot  party  so 
many  in  San  Francisco  (whose  population  is  nearly  a  third 
of  that  of  the  entire  State),  that  the  Constitution  was  carried, 
though  by  a  small  majority,  only  11,000  out  of  a  total  of 
145,000  citizens  voting.  Of  course  it  had  to  be  enacted  as  a 
whole,  amendment  being  impossible  where  a  vote  of  the  people 
is  taken. 

The  next  thing  was  to  choose  a  legislature  to  carry  out  the 
Constitution.  Had  the  same  influences  prevailed  in  this  elec- 
tion as  prevailed  in  that  of  the  Constitutional  Convention, 
the  results  might  have  been  serious.  But  fortunately  there 
ivas  a  slight  reaction,  now  that  the  first  and  main  step  seemed 
to  have  been  taken.  The  Eepublicans,  Democrats,  and  Sand 
Lot  party  all  ran  ^'tickets,'^  and  owing  to  this  division  of  the 
working  men's  and  the  Granger  vote  between  Keameyite  can- 
didates and  the  Democrats,  the  Bepublicans  secured  a  ma- 
jority, though  a  small  one.  Now  the  Bepublicans  are  in  Cali- 
fornia, as  they  would  themselves  say,  the  moderate  or  con- 
servative party,  or  as  their  opponents  said,  the  party  of  the 
rich  and  tiie  monopolists.  Their  predominance  made  the  leg- 
islature of  1880  a  body  more  cautious  than  might  have  been 
expected.  Professing  hearty  loyalty  to  the  new  Constitution, 
the  majority  showed  this  loyal^  by  keeping  well  within  the 
letter  of  that  instrument,  while  the  working  men  and  farmer 
members  were  disposed  to  follow  out  by  bold  legislation  what 
they  called  its  spirit.  Thus  the  friends  and  the  enemies  of 
the  Constitution  changed  places.  Those  who  had  opposed  it 
in  the  Convention  posed  as  its  admirers  and  defenders;  while 
those  who  had  clamoured  for  and  carried  it  now  began  to 
wish  that  they  had  made  its  directions  more  imperative.  The 
influence  and  the  money  of  the  railroad  and  the  other  great 
corporations  were  of  course  brought  into  play,  despite  the 
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terrors  of  a  prosecution  for  felony,  and  became  an  additional 
'^conservative  force"  of  great  moment. 

Thus  a  series  of  statutes  was  passed  which  gave  efEect  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  in  a  form  perhaps  as  little  harm- 
ful as  could  be  contrived,  and  certainlv  less  harmful  than  had 
been  feared  when  the  Constitution  was  put  to  the  vote.  Many 
bad  bills,  particularly  those  aimed  at  the  Chinese,  were  de- 
feated, and  one  may  say  generally  that  the  expectations  of  the 
Sand  Lot  men  were  grievously  disappointed. 

While  all  this  was  passing,  Keaniey  had  more  and  more 
declined  in  fame  and  power.  He  did  not  sit  either  in  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  or  in  the  legislature  of  1880.  The  mob 
had  tired  of  his  harangues,  especially  as  little  seemed  to  come 
of  them,  and  as  the  candidates  of  the  W.P.C.  had  behaved  no 
better  in  office  than  those  of  the  old  parties.  He  had  quar- 
relled with  the  Chronicle.  He  was,  moreover,  quite  unfitted 
by  knowledge  or  training  to  argue  the  legal,  economical,  and 
political  questions  involved  in  the  new  constitution,  so  that 
the  prominence  of  these  questions  threw  him  into  the  back- 
ground. An  anti-Chinese  agitation,  in  which  the  unemployed 
marched  about  San  Francisco,  calling  on  employers  to  dis- 
charge all  Chinese  workmen,  caused  some  alarm  in  the  winter 
of  1879-80,  but  Kearney  was  absent  at  the  time,  and  when  he 
returned  his  party  was  wavering.  Even  his  prosecution  and 
imprisonment  on  what  seems  to  have  been  a  somewhat  trivial 
charge  gave  only  a  brief  revival  to  his  popularity.  The  W.P.C. 
was  defeated  in  a  city  election  in  March,  1880,  by  a  combina- 
tion of  the  better  class  of  Democrats  with  the  Republicans, 
and  soon  after  expired. 

When  I  was  in  San  Francisco  in  the  fall  of  1881,  people 
talked  of  Kearney  as  a  spent  rocket.  Some  did  not  know 
whether  he  was  in  the  city.  Others  said  that  the  capitalists 
had  rendered  him  harmless  by  the  gift  of  a  new  dray  and 
team.  Not  long  afterwards  he  went  East,  and  mounted  the 
stump  on  behalf  of  the  Labour  party  in  New  York.  He 
proved,  however,  unequal  to  his  reputation,  for  mob  oratory 
is  a  flower  which  does  not  always  bear  transplantation  to  a 
new  soil.    Since  1880  he  has  played  no  part  in  Califomian 
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politics^  and  was  indeed^  in  1883^  so  insignificant  that  no  one 
then  seemed  to  care  to  know  where  he  went  or  what  he  was 
doing.  And  now^  as  the  Icelandic  sagas  say,  he  is  out  of  the 
story. 

After  tiie  session  of  1880,  Californian  politics  resumed 
their  old  features.  Election  frauds  are  said  to  have  become 
less  frequent  since  glass  ballot  boxes  were  adopted,  whereby 
the  practice  of  stuffing  of  a  box  with  papers  before  the  voters 
arrive  in  the  morning  has  been  checked.  But  the  game  be- 
tween the  two  old  parties  goes  on  as  before.  What  remained 
of  the  Sand  Lot  group  was  reabsorbed  into  the  Democratic 
party,  out  of  which  it  had  mainly  come,  and  to  which  it  had 
strong  afiinities.  The  city  government  of  San  Francisco  is 
much  what  it  was  before  the  agitation,  nor  does  the  legisla- 
ture seem  to  be  any  purer  or  wiser.  When  the  railroad  com- 
mission had  to  be  elected,  the  railroad  magnates  managed  so 
to  influence  the  election,  although  it  was  made  directly  by  the 
people,  that  two  of  the  three  commissioners  chosen  were,  or 
soon  afterwards  came,  under  their  influence,  while  the  third 
was  a  mere  declaimer.  None  of  them  (as  I  was  told  in  1883) 
possessed  the  practical  knowledge  of  railway  business  needed 
to  enable  them  to  deal,  in  the  manner  contemplated  by  the 
Constitution,  with  the  oppressions  alleged  to  be  practised  by 
the  railroads ;  and  the  complaints  of  those  oppressions  seemed 
to  be  as  common  as  formerly.  I  asked  why  the  railroad  mag- 
nates had  not  been  content  to  rely  on  certain  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Constitution  against  the  control  sought  to  be  exerted 
over  their  undertaking.  The  answer  was  that  they  had  con- 
sidered this  course,  but  had  concluded  that  it  was  cheaper  to 
capture  a  majority  of  the  Commission.^*  (The  passing  of  the 
Inter-State  Commerce  Act  by  Congress  has  now  somewhat 
changed  the  situation.)  Some  of  the  legislation  framed 
under  the  Constitution  of  1879  has  already  been  pronounced 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  invalid,  as  opposed  to  that 
instrument  itself  or  to  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  more  of 

it  may  share  the  same  fate.     The  condition  of  the  people  at 

^Of  course  I  do  not  youch  for  the  accuracy  of  the  account  which  my 
Californian  Informants  gave  me,  but  merely  repeat  what  seemed  the 
prevaiUng  c^inioiL 
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large  does  not  seem  to  have  substantially  changed,  though  the 
restrictions  imposed  on  the  legislature  (as  regards  special 
legislation)  and  on  local  authorities  (as  regards  borrowing 
and  the  undertaking  of  costly  public  works)  have  proved  bene- 
ficial. The  net  result  of  the  whole  agitation  was  to  give  the 
monied  classes  in  California  a  fright;  to  win  for  the  State 
a  bad  name  throughout  America,  and,  by  checking  for  a  time 
the  influx  of  capital,  to  retard  her  growth  just  when  prosper- 
ity was  reviving  over  the  rest  of  the  country ;  to  worry,  with- 
out seriously  crippling,  the  great  corporations,  and  to  leave  the 
working  classes  and  farmers  where  they  were.  No  great  harm 
has  been  done,  but  a  mischievous  example  has  been  set,  and 
an  instrument  remains  in  force  which  may  some  day,  should 
popular  clamour  insist  on  the  execution  of  some  of  its  clauses, 
and  the  passing  of  further  legislation  in  the  sense  they  con- 
template, be  made  the  means  of  inflicting  injury  on  the  capi- 
talist class. 


IV.    Observations  on  the  Movement 

I  would  leave  the  reader  to  draw  a  moral  for  himself,  were 
he  not  likely  to  err,  as  I  did  myself,  till  corrected  by  my  Cali- 
f omian  friends,  by  thinking  the  whole  movement  more  serious 
than  it  really  was. 

It  rose  witli  surprising  ease  and  swiftness.  The  conditions 
were  no  doubt  exceptionally  favourable.  No  other  population 
in  America  furnished  so  good  a  field  for  demagogy.  But  the 
demagogue  himself  was  not  formidable.  He  did  not  make 
the  movement,  but  merely  rode  for  a  moment  on  the  crest  of 
the  wave.  A  European  may  say  that  a  stronger  man,  a  man 
with  knowledge,  education,  and  a  fierce  tenacity  of  fibre,  might 
have  built  up  a  more  permanent  power,  and  used  it  with  more 
destructive  eflfect.  But  the  Califomians  say  that  a  strong 
man  would  not  have  been  suffered  to  do  what  Kearney  did 
with  impunity.  Kearney  throve  because  the  solid  classes 
despised  him,  and  felt  t£at  the  best  thing  was  to  let  him  talk 
himself  out  and  reveal  his  own  hoUowness. 

The  movement  fell  as  quickly  as  it  rose.    This  was  partly 
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dne,  as  has  just  been  said,  to  the  incompetence  of  the  leader, 
who  had  really  nothing  to  propose  and  did  not  know  how  to 
use  the  force  that  seemed  to  have  come  to  his  hands.  Some- 
thing, however,  must  be  set  down  to  the  credit  of  the  Ameri- 
can party  system.  The  existing  parties  are  so  strong,  and  are 
«pread  over  so  wide  an  area,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  create 
e  new  party.  Besting  on  a  complex  local  organization,  and 
supported  by  the  central  organization  for  the  purposes  of  Fed- 
eral politics,  they  can  survive  a  temporary  eclipse  in  a  par- 
ticular State,  while  a  new  party  cannot  count  itself  perma- 
nent till  it  has  established  some  such  organization,  central  as 
well  as  local.  This  may  operate  badly  in  keeping  old  parties 
alive,  when  they  deserve  to  die.  But  it  operates  well  in  check- 
ing the  growth  or  abridging  the  life  of  misdiievous  local  fac- 
tions. That  fund  of  good  sense,  moreover,  which  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  nearly  every  native  American  mind,  soon  pro- 
duces a  reaction  against  extreme  measures.  When  the  native 
voters,  especially  those  who  owned  even  a  little  property,  had 
relieved  their  minds  by  voting  for  the  new  Constitution,  they 
felt  thuy  had  gone  far  enough  in  the  direction  of  change,  and 
at  the  election  of  a  legislature  voted  for  moderate  men.  Sup- 
port from  this  class  having  been  withdrawn,  the  rabble  of  the 
Sand  Lot  ceased  to  be  dangerous ;  and  although  threats  of  vio- 
lence were  abundant,  and  sometimes  bloodthirsty,  there  was 
very  little  sedition  or  disorder. 

Every  stump  orator  in  the  West  says  a  great  deal  more  than 
he  means,  and  is  promptly  discounted  by  his  hearers.  The 
populace  of  San  Francisco  has  now  and  again  menaced  the 
Chinese  quarter  and  the  docks  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship 
Company,  which  brings,  or  till  recent  legislation,  brought,  the 
Chinese  over.  Once  the  Chinese  armed  in  defence  of  China- 
town, and  twice  during  these  agitations  a  committee  of  public 
safety  was  formed  to  protect  the  banks  and  keep  order  in  the 
streets.  But  many  people  doubt  whether  order  was  really 
endangered.  The  few  attacks  made  on  Chinese  stores  were 
done  by  small  bands  of  hoodlums,  who  disappeared  at  the  sight 
of  the  police.  The  police  and  militia  seem  to  have  behaved 
well  aU  through.    Moreover,  any  serious  riot  would  in  San 
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Francisco  be  quelled  speedily  and  severely  by  the  respectable 
classes,  who  would  supersede  the  municipal  authority  if  it 
seemed  to  fear,  or  to  be  secretly  leagued  with,  the  authors  of 
sedition.  Even  the  meetings  of  the  various  political  parties 
were  scarcely  ever  disturbed  or  'T)ull-dozed'^  by  their  oppo- 
nents. When  the  Kearneyites  once  or  twice  molested  Demo- 
cratic meetings,  they  were  so  promptly  repelled,  that  they  de- 
sisted for  the  future. 

There  was  very  little  of  conscious  ot  constructive  commu- 
nism or  socialism  in  the  movement.  Kearney  told  the  work- 
ing men  that  the  rich  had  thriven  at  their  expense,  and  talked 
of  hanging  thieves  in  office,  and  burning  the  houses  of  capi- 
talists. But  neither  he  nor  any  other  demagogue  assailed  the 
institution  of  property.  The  farmers,  whose  vote  carried  the 
new  Constitution,  owned  their  farms,  and  would  have  recoiled 
from  suggestions  of  agrarian  socialism.  And  in  fact  the  new 
Constitution,  although  it  contains  provisions  hostile  to  capital, 
"is  anything  but  agrarian  or  communistic,  for  it  entrenches 
vested  rights,  especially  in  land,  more  thoroughly  than  before. 
.  .  .  It  is  anything  but  a  working  man's  Constitution ;  it 
levies  a  poll  tax  without  exemption ;  disfranchises  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  floating  labour  vote ;  prevents  the  opening 
of  public  works  in  emergencies,  and  in  various  ways  which 
working  men,  even  in  their  present  stage  of  enlightenment, 
may  easily  see,  sacrifices  the  interests  of  the  labouring  classes, 
as  well  as  the  capitalists,  to  what  the  landowners  regard  as 
their  interests."*^  A  solitary  Parisian  communist  who  was 
elected  to  the  convention  "exercised  no  influence,  and  was 
expelled  from  the  party  for  refusing  to  support  the  new  Con- 
stitution.'* There  were  some  rich  men,  and  lawyers  connected 
with  the  great  corporations,  among  the  candidates  and  sup- 
porters of  the  Sand  Lot  party.  Others  of  the  same  class  who 
tried  secretly  to  use  it  had  probably  their  selfish  ends  to  serve, 
but  would  have  been  less  willing  to  increase  its  strength  had 
they  regarded  it  as  an  attack  on  property  in  general.  The 
fact  is  that  theoretical  communism  has  no  hold  upon  native 
Americans,  while  its  practical  application  does  not  commend 

'^r.  H.  George,  in  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  August,  1880. 
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itself  to  farmers  who  own  their  land  and  workmen  who  own 
their  houses.  The  belief  which  prevailed  in  the  eastern  States 
that  the  movement  had  a  communistic  character  was  therefore 
a  mistaken  one. 

More  mischief  would  have  been  done  but  for  the  existence 
of  the  Federal  Constitution.  It  imposed  a  certain  check  on 
the  Convention,  who  felt  the  absurdity  of  trying  to  legislate 
right  in  the  teeth  of  an  overruling  instrument.  It  has  been 
the  means  of  upsetting  some  of  the  clauses  of  the  Constitution 
of  1879,  and  some  of  the  statutes  passed  by  the  legislature 
under  them,  and  has  discouraged  attempts  to  pass  others. 

On  the  whole,  not  much  evil  has  been  wrought,  at  least  not 
much  compared  with  what  was  feared  in  the  State  itself,  and 
believed  in  the  East  to  have  resulted.  The  better  sort  of  Cali- 
fomians  two  years  after  were  no  longer  alarmed,  but  seemed 
half  ashamed  and  half  amused  when  they  recollected  the 
scenes  I  have  described.  They  felt  somewhat  as  a  man  feels 
when  he  awakes  unref reshed  after  a  night  of  bad  dreams.  He 
fears  at  first  that  his  parched  tongue  and  throbbing  head  may 
mean  that  he  is  in  for  an  illness.  But  when  he  has  break- 
fasted and  is  again  immersed  in  work,  these  sensations  and 
apprehensions  disappear  together.  After  all,  say  the  lawyers 
and  bankers  of  San  Francisco,  we  are  going  on  as  before, 
property  will  take  care  of  itself  in  this  country,  things  are 
not  really  worse  so  far  as  our  business  is  concerned. 

Neither  are  things  better.  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  a 
shock,  however  short,  must  make  a  difference  to  a  commu- 
nity, and  affect  its  future  fortunes.  If  this  shock  has  so 
affected  California,  the  results  are  not  yet  apparent.  Though 
the  new  Constitution  has  not  altered  the  economic  condition 
of  the  workmen  and  farmers,  it  might  have  been  thought  that 
the  crisis,  which  suddenly  startled  this  busy  and  luxurious 
society,  would  rouse  good  citizens  to  a  more  active  interest  in 
politics,  make  them  see  the  necessity  of  getting  better  men 
into  the  offices  and  the  legislature,  and  indeed  of  purifying 
public  life  altogether.  But  I  could  not  discover  that  tiiese 
consequences  have  followed.  In  the  stress  and  hurry  of  Cali- 
fomian  life,  impressions  pass  swiftly  away.    Oocd  citizens 
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are  disposed  to  stand  aside;  and  among  the  richer  there  arc 
those  who  look  forward  to  a  time  when,  having  made  their 
fortunes,  they  will  go  East  to  spend  them.  It  may  be  that 
another  shock  is  in  store  for  the  Golden  State,  more  violent 
than  the  last,  although  equally  within  legal  limits,  for  of  mere 
mob  law  and  anarchy  there  seems  no  danger.  The  forces  at 
the  disposal  of  order  are  always  the  stronger.  It  may  on  the 
other  hand  be  that  as  society  settles  down  from  the  feverish 
instability  of  these  early  days,  as  the  mass  of  the  people  acquire 
a  more  enlightened  view  of  their  true  interests,  as  tiiose  moral 
influences  which  count  for  so  much  in  America  assert  their 
dominion  more  widely,  the  present  evils  will  slowly  pass  away. 
The  president  of  the  Vigilance  Committee  of  1866  told  me 
that  all  he  had  seen  happen  in  San  Francisco,  since  the  days 
when  it  was  a  tiny  Spanish  mission  station,  made  him  confi- 
dent that  everything  would  come  out  straight.  Probably  he 
is  right.  American  experience  shows  that  the  optimists  gen- 
erally are. 

NOTE 

I  give  here  a  few  of  the  more  novel  or  curious  provitions  of  the 
Constitution  of  California  of  1879.  The  whole  instrument  will  be  found 
printed  at  the  end  of  Volume  I. 

I.  A  main  object  was  to  prevent  the  corruption  of  the  legislature 
and  of  office-holders.  Art.  iv.  8  35  provides  that  a  legislator  influenced 
in  his  vote  by  reward  or  promise  of  reward  is  to  be  deemed  guilty  of 
felony,  and  punished  accordingly,  as  well  as  disfranchised  and  dis- 
qualified from  ever  holding  any  office.  The  making  of  profit  out  of  any 
public  (city,  town,  or  county)  moneys,  or  using  them  otherwise  than  as 
authorized  by  law,  is  declared  to  be  a  felony.  Official  salaries  are 
limited.  The  higher  Judges  are  required  to  give  their  decisions  in 
writing,  stating  the  grounds  (vi.  8  3).  The  powers  of  the  legislature 
are  restricted  in  a  hundred  ways,  till  the  reader  asks  what  can  be  left 
to  it  (iv.  8  25,  xi.  88  2,  3,  6,  9-14).  Whenever  the  legislature  has  to 
elect  to  any  office,  members  must  vote  viva  voce  and  have  their  votes 
recorded  (iv.  8  28).  These  restrictions  on  the  legislature  were  prob- 
ably necessary.  Similar  ones  are  to  be  found  in  nearly  all  the  newer 
State  Constitutions.  But  the  air  of  suspicion  that  runs  through  them, 
and  the  penalties  threatened  against  corruption,  show  how  little  hope 
was  entertained  of  securing  the  election  of  honest  men. 

II.  The  attempt  to  diminish  the  burden  of  taxation  is  made  in  two 
ways.    One  is  by  limiting  the  power  of  the  legislature  and  of  local 
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authorities  to  Incur  debts  and  to  undertake  public  works,  as  well  as 
by  fencing  round  State  appropriations  with  safeguards  designed  to 
protect  the  treasury  (see  Arts.  xrL  5  1,  xi.  II  18»  19,  Iv.  I  84).  Another 
is  by  imposing  taxes  on  property  which  had  previously  escaped  it,  or 
borne  It  at  a  comparatively  low  valuation.  "Cultivated  and  unculti- 
vated land  of  the  same  quality  and  similarly  situated  shall  be  assessed 
at  the  same  value."  This  strikes  also  at  the  practice  of  holding  land 
for  a  rise  (Art  xUi.  12).  A  mortgage  contract  or  other  obligation 
securing  a  debt  is  for  the  purposes  of  taxation  to  be  deemed  an  inter- 
est in  the  property  it  afTects;  the  owner  of  the  property  is  (except 
as  to  railroads,  and  other  quasi-public  corporations)  to  be  taxed  on  its 
value  minus  the  amount  of  the  security,  and  the  owner  of  the  security 
taxed  on  its  value  in  the  district  where  the  property  Is  situate.  All 
future  contracts  for  the  payment  of  taxes  by  a  debtor  on  money  loaned* 
or  on  a  mortgage,  are  to  be  void  as  to  any  interest  specified  therein, 
and  as  to  any  tax. 

III.  Several  attacks  are  levelled  at  corporations.  Ehrery  stockholder 
Is  to  be  personally  liable  for  all  liabilities  incurred  while  he  was  a 
stockholder  in  proportion  to  his  holding.  No  corporation  shall  hold  for 
more  than  five  years  any  real  estate  except  such  as  is  necessary  for 
carrying  on  its  business  (xii.  I  9).  There  are  provisions  against  the 
issue  of  stock  or  bonds,  except  for  money  actually  paid  or  property 
received.  Railroad  companies  are  forbidden  to  combine  with  ship- 
owners for  a  sharing  of  earnings.  Discrimination  in  charges  by  rail- 
roads, or  the  charging  less  for  transportation  over  a  longer  distance 
than  is  charged  for  a  shorter  distance,  are  strictly  prohibited.  A 
board  of  railroad  commissioners  is  created,  one  to  be  elected  in  each 
of  three  State  districts,  with  the  power  and  the  duty  to  establish  rates 
of  charges  for  the  transportation  of  passengers  and  freight,  to  exam- 
ine the  books  and  papers  of  all  railroad  and  other  transportation  com- 
panies, prescribe  a  uniform  system  of  accounts  for,  and  determine  com- 
plaints against,  such  companies.  A  company  may  be  heavily  fined  for 
non-compliance,  and  exemplary  damages  given  against  it  by  a  Jury 
in  any  action  for  charging  excessive  rates.  "All  contracts  for  the  sale 
of  shares  of  the  capital  stock  of  any  corporation,  on  margin  or  to  be 
delivered  on  a  future  day,  shall  be  void,  and  any  money  paid  oa  such 
contracts  may  be  recovered  by  the  party  paying  it  by  suit  in  any  court 
of  competent  Jurisdiction"  (iv.  9  26). 

IV.  A  whole  article  is  dedicated  to  the  Chinese  (Art.  xix.).  Among 
other  things  it  contains  the  following:  "The  presence  of  foreigners 
ineligible  to  become  citizens  of  the  United  States  is  declared  to  be 
dangerous  to  the  well-being  of  the  State,  and  the  legislature  shall  dis- 
courage their  immigration  by  all  the  means  within  its  power.  Asiatic 
coolleism  is  a  form  of  human  slavery,  and  is  for  ever  prohibited  in  this 
State,  and  all  contracts  for  coolie  labour  shall  be  void.  All  companies 
or  corporations,  whether  formed  in  this  country  or  in  any  foreign  coun- 
try, for  the  Importation  of  such  labour,  shall  be  subject  to  such  penal- 
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ties  as  the  legislature  may  prescribe.  **  This  solicitude  to  prevent  a 
**form  of  human  slavery**  without  any  reference  to  the  main  ground  of 
hostility  to  the  Chinese,  recalls  Bill  Nye's  reflections  on  "Cheap  Chinee 
labour,"  after  he  had  been  cheated  by  Ah  Sin.  There  are,  of  course, 
better  reasons  than  either  the  Convention's  or  Bill  Nye's  for  disliking 
Chinese  immigration.  Art.  ii.  I  1  attempts  to  exclude  any  "native  of 
China"  from  ever  exercising  the  privileges  of  an  elector  in  California. 
But  see  the  fifteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  The  Chinese  have  not  hitherto  sought  naturalisation,  and 
seldom  remain  more  than  a  few  years. 

V.  A  provision  that  "The  public  school  system  shall  include  primary 
and  grammar  schools,  and  such  high  schools  and  evening  schools,  nor- 
mal schools  and  technical  schools,  as  may  be  established  by  the  State 
or  a  local  authority,  but  the  entire  revenue  derived  from  the  State 
school  fund  and  the  State  school  tax  shall  be  applied  exclusively  to 
the  support  of  primary  and  grammar  schools"  (ix.  i  6)  was  at  first 
regretted  by  the  wiser  sort  as  indicating  an  indifCerence  to  secondary 
education;  but  has  been  found  to  work  for  good  in  inducing  the  cities, 
when  they  could  not  draw  upon  the  State  school  fund  for  the  support 
of  their  high  schools,  to  make  a  more  liberal  provision  than  formerly 
for  these  schools  out  of  local  taxation. 

VI.  Among  improvements  introduced  by  the  new  Constitutloii  may  be 
noted  the  lengthening  of  the  term  of  Judges  of  the  supreme  court  from 
ten  to  twelve  years,  the  prohibition  of  lotteries,  the  perpetual  exclusion 
from  the  sufCrage  of  all  persons  convicted  of  any  infamous  crime,  or  of 
the  embezzlement  or  misappropriation  of  public  money;  and  the  plac- 
ing the  State  university  above  the  reach  of  the  legislature,  which  csn 
now  neither  terminate  its  existence  nor  modify  its  organisation.  This 
change  has  not  been  found  to  make  the  legislature  less  willing  to  aid 
the  university.  In  1887  an  Act  was  passed  imposing  an  ad  valorem  tax 
of  one  cent  upon  every  $100  of  taxable  property,  to  be  applied  for  the 
support  of  the  University  of  California. 


{Par  some  observations  on  this  chapter  by  Mr.  Denis  Kearney 
himself,  see  note  at  the  end  of  the  volume,) 


CHAPTEB  XCI 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  TEBRITOBIAL  EXTENSION 

When  I  began  to  write  this  book  it  was  my  purpose  to  in- 
clude in  it  an  account  of  some  among  the  more  important 
political  and  economic  problems  which  occupy  the  thoughts 
of  American  statesmen.  But  now  when  I  approach  the  end 
of  my  task  I  find  that  the  changes  which  have  passed  within 
the  last  few  years  upon  the  aspect  of  these  problems  are  so 
numerous  that  much  of  what  I  had  meant  to  say  would  be 
no  longer  applicable;  not  to  add  that  the  events  of  the  next 
few  months  may  render  obsolete  remarks  which  would  be  true 
if  printed  to-day.  I  have  therefore  reluctantly  abandoned 
the  hope  of  using  the  materials  which  I  had  collected  bearing 
upon  the  condition  of  the  negroes  in  the  South,  upon  the  con- 
stitutional aspects  of  the  Mormon  question,  upon  tariff  reform 
and  civil  service  reform,  upon  the  struggles  of  capital  and 
labour.  There  remain,  however,  two  or  three  questions  of 
smaller  importance,  less  involved  with  current  politics,  and 
altering  less  from  year  to  year,  on  which  a  few  words  may  be 
said.  One  of  these  relates  to  the  possibilities  of  future  terri- 
torial extension. 

Occupying  the  whole  width  of  their  continent  from  ocean 
to  ocean,  the  Americans  have  neighbours  only  on  the  north 
and  on  the  south.  It  is  only  in  these  directions  that  they 
could  extend  themselves  by  land;  and  extension  on  land  is 
much  easier  and  more  tempting  than  by  sea.  On  the  north 
they  touch  tiie  great  Canadian  Confederaticm  with  its  seven 
provinces,  also  extending  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and 
now  bound  together  by  a  transcontinental  railway.  Its  popu- 
lation, already  about  five  millions,  is  rapidly  increasing, 
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especially  in  the  North-west,  and  although  legally  subject  to 
the  British  Crown  and  legislature,  it  is  admittedly  mistress 
of  its  own  destinies.  Fifty  years  ago  it  was  deemed  a  matter 
of  course  that  the  United  States  would  seek  to  annex  Canada, 
peaceably  if  possible,  but  if  not,  then  by  force  of  arms.  Even 
BO  late  as  1864  Englishmen  were  constantly  told  that  the  first 
result  of  the  triumph  of  the  Federal  armies  in  the  War  of 
Secession  would  be  to  launch  a  host  flushed  with  victory 
against  the  Canadian  Dominion,  because  when  the  passion 
for  war  has  been  once  roused  in  a  nation,  it  clamours  for  fresh 
conquests.  Many  were  the  arguments  from  history  by  which 
it  was  sought  to  convince  England  that  for  her  own  safety 
she  ought  to  accede  to  the  wily  suggestions  which  Louis  Napo- 
leon addressed  to  her,  deliver  the  Slave  States  from  defeat 
and  herself  from  a  formidable  rival.  Since  those  days  Can- 
ada has  become  a  far  more  tempting  prize,  for  her  nortli- 
western  territories  between  Lake  Superior  and  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  then  believed  to  be  condemned  to  sterility  by  their 
climate,  have  proved  to  be  one  of  the  richest  wheat-growing 
districts  on  the  continent.  The  power  of  the  United  States 
is  now  far  greater  than  in  1865,  nor  would  it  be  easy  for 
England  and  Canada  effectively  to  defend  a  frontier  so  long 
and  so  naturally  weak  as  is  that  which  separates  the  Dominion 
from  its  neighbours  on  the  south.  Yet  now  the  annexation 
or  absorption  of  Canada  is  little  debated  in  the  United  States. 
If  it  comes  about,  it  will  come  about  at  the  wish  and  by  the 
act  of  the  Canadians  themselves,  rather  than  as  the  result  of 
any  external  force. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  this.  One  is  the  growing 
friendliness  of  the  Americans  to  England.  Considering  how 
mudi  commoner  tlian  love  is  hatred,  or  at  least  jealousy,  be- 
tween nations,  considering  the  proverbial  bitterness  of  family 
quarrels,  and  considering  how  intense  was  the  hatred  felt  in 
tiie  United  States  towards  England  fifty  years  ago,^  rekindled 
by  the  unhappy  war  of  1812,  kept  alive  by  the  sensitiveness 

^De  TooqQeville,  for  instance,  says  (U.  ch.  10) :  '*0n  ne  saurait  voir  de 
haine  plus  enyenimde  que  celle  qui  existe  entre  les  Am^ricains  des 
Etats  Unis  et  les  Anglais.**  And  old  men  will  tell  you  in  America  that 
their  reconections  are  to  the  same  effect. 
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of  the  one  people  and  the  arrogance  of  the  other,  imprinted 
afresh  on  new  generations  in  America  by  silly  school-books 
and  Fourth  of  July  harangues,  inflamed  afresh  by  the  lan- 
^age  of  a  large  section  of  English  society  during  the  Civil 
War,  it  is  one  of  the  remarkable  events  of  our  time  that  a 
cordial  feeling  should  now  exist  between  the  two  chief  branches 
of  the  English  race.  The  settlement  of  the  Alabama  claims 
has  contributed  to  it.  The  democratization  of  England  and 
the  growth  of  literature  and  science  in  America  has  contrib- 
uted to  it.  The  greater  respect  which  Europeans  have  come 
to  show  to  America  has  contributed  to  it.  But  the  ocean 
steamers  have  done  perhaps  most  of  all,  because  they  have 
enabled  the  two  peoples  to  know  one  another.  The  old  mo- 
tives for  an  attack  upon  Canada  have  therefore  vanished.  But 
there  is  reason  to  think  that  even  if  Canada  were  separated 
from  the  British  Empire,  the  Americans  would  not  be  eager 
to  bring  her  into  the  Union.  They  would  not  try  to  do  so  by 
force,  because  that  would  be  contrary  to  their  doctrines  and 
habits.  They  have  a  well-grounded  aversion,  strengthened 
by  their  experience  of  the  difficulties  of  ruling  tiie  South  after 
1865,  to  the  incorporation  or  control  of  any  community  not 
anxious  to  be  one  with  them  and  thoroughly  in  harmony  with 
their  own  body.  Although  they  would  rejoice  over  so  great 
an  extension  of  their  territory  and  resources,  they  are  well 
satisfied  with  the  present  size  and  progress  of  their  own  coun- 
try. Moreover,  each  of  the  two  great  parties  has  misgivings 
as  to  the  effect  which  the  addition  of  Canada  might  have  on 
the  political  character  of  the  electorate.  The  Democrats  fear 
that  the  people  of  Ontario  and  Manitoba  would  secure  pre- 
ponderance to  the  Republicans.  The  Republicans  are  equally 
suspicious  of  the  Roman  Catholic  French  of  Lower  Canada. 
Neither  party  knows  exactly  how  the  tariff  issues  would  be 
affected  by  the  admission  of  a  new  multitude  of  voters.  Both 
parties  feel  that  a  disturbing  and  unpredictable  element  would 
be  introduced  into  their  calculations.  Hence,  though  neither 
can  feel  certain  that  it  would  lose,  neither  is  sufficiently  clear 
that  it  would  gain  to  induce  it  to  raise  the  question  in  a  prac- 
tical form. 
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The  geographical  position  of  Canada  towards  the  United 
States^  and  particularly  the  increasingly  close  relations  which 
must  subsist  between  her  Western  provinces,  Manitoba  and 
British  Columbia,  and  their  Southern  neighbours,  may  seem 
to  suggest  that  sooner  or  later  political  union  will  come  about. 
It  need  hardly  be  said  that  there  is  little  difference  between 
the  populations,  save  that  there  is  a  stronger  Scotch  element 
in  Western  Canada  than  in  Minnesota,  Dakota,  Montana,  and 
Washington,  where,  especially  in  the  two  former,  one  finds 
far  more  Germans  and  Scandinavians  than  in  Manitoba.  Mr. 
Qoldwin  Smith  has  stated,  with  his  usual  brilliant  lucidity, 
the  reasons  for  expecting  this,  and  has  argued  that  it  wiU  be  a 
benefit  both  to  England  and  to  Canada.*  I  cannot,  however, 
discover,  nor  do  I  understand  him  to  maintain,  that  there  is 
now  any  movement  in  either  country  aiming  at  this  object. 
The  material  growth  of  Canada  would  probably  be  quickened 
by  imion,  and  the  notion  of  a  commercial  league  or  customs 
union  which  has  lately  been  discussed  might  lead  to  a  political 
connection:  indeed,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  otherwise  Canada 
could  have  her  fair  share  in  adjusting  such  tariff  changes  as 
might  from  time  to  time  become  necessary.  But  the  present 
tariff  arrangements  are  unstable  in  both  countries,  and,  so  far 
as  a  stranger  can  gather,  the  temper  and  feelings  of  the  Cana- 
dians do  not  at  present  dispose  them  to  desire  absorption  into 
the  far  larger  mass  of  the  United  States,  which  they  have 
hitherto  regarded  with  some  jealousy. 

This  is  not  the  place  for  considering  what  are  the  interests 
in  the  matter  of  Great  Britain  and  her  other  colonies.  As 
regards  the  ultimate  interests  of  the  two  peoples  most  directly 
concerned,  it  may  be  suggested  that  it  is  more  to  the  advan- 
tage of  both  that  they  should  for  the  present  continue  to  de- 
velop independent  types  of  political  life  and  intellectual  prog- 
ress. Each  may,  in  working  out  its  own  institutions,  have 
something  to  teach  the  other.  There  is  already  too  little 
variety  on  the  American  continent. 

Fifteen  hundred  miles  south  of  British  Columbia  the  United 

In  hit  book  entitled  TT^e  Political  Destiny  of  Canada,    publiahed  In 
1878. 
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States  abut  upon  Mexico.  The  position  of  Mexico  offers  a 
striking  contrast  to  that  of  Canada.  The  people  are  utterly 
unlike  those  of  the  United  States;  they  are  bigoted  Boman 
Catholics,  more  than  half  Indian  in  blood,  and  preserving 
many  Indian  superstitions,  listless,  uncultured,  making  little 
advance  in  self-government,  whether  local  or  national,  in- 
creasing but  slowly  in  numbers,*  unprogressive  in  all  direc- 
tions. They  do  little  to  develop  either  the  mineral  or  agri- 
cultural wealth  of  their  superb  territory,  much  of  which,  in 
fact  all  the  interior  plateau,  enjoys  a  climate  more  favourable 
to  physical  exertion  tlian  that  of  the  southernmost  States  of 
the  Union.  The  export  and  import  trade  of  the  ports  on  the 
Gulf  and  the  Pacific  is  in  the  hand  of  German  and  English 
houses :  the  mines  of  the  north  are  worked  by  Americans,  who 
come  across  from  Texas  and  Arizona  in  greater  and  greater 
numbers.  Three  railways  now  pierce  Northern  Mexico  from 
the  Union,  one  reaching  the  Pacific  at  Guaymas  on  the  Gulf 
of  California,  two  others  crossing  the  great  plateau  from  the 
Rio  Grande  as  far  as  the  City  of  Mexico.  The  mining  regions 
of  Chihuahua  and  Sonora  (the  northernmost  States  of  the 
Mexican  federation)  are  already  half  American,  for  the  cap- 
ital is  theirs,  communications  are  worked  by  them,  their  lan- 
guage spreads,  their  influence  becomes  paramount.  As  the 
mines  of  Colorado  and  Arizona  become  less  and  less  attrac- 
tive, the  stream  of  immigration  will  more  and  more  set  out 
of  the  United  States  across  the  border.  If  American  citizens 
are  killed,  or  their  property  attacked,  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment will  be  invoked,  and  will  find  diflSculties  in  dealing 
with  a  weak  government  like  the  Mexican,  which  cannot  keep 
order  in  its  own  dominions.  It  is  far  from  improbable  that 
the  American  settlers,  as  their  numbers  grow,  will  be  tempted 
to  establish  order  for  themselves,  and  perhaps  at  last  some 
sort  of  government.  In  fact,  the  process  by  which  Texas  was 
severed  from  Mexico  and  brought  into  the  Union  may  con- 
ceivably be  repeated  in  a  more  peaceful  way.  It  is  all  but 
impossible  for  a  feeble  state,  full  of  natural  wealth  which  her 

"The  population  of  Mexico  was,  in  1884,  10,460,703,  of  whom  20  pef 
cent,  are  stated  to  be  pure  whites,  43  per  cent,  of  mixed  race,  and  the 
remaining  37  per  cent  Indians. 
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people  do  not  use,  not  to  crumble  under  the  impact  of  a 
stronger  and  more  enterprising  race.  All  experience  points 
to  the  detachment  of  province  after  province  from  Mexico 
and  its  absorption  into  the  American  Union;  nor  when  the 
process  has  once  begun  need  it  stop  till,  in  a  time  to  be  meas- 
ured rather  by  decades  than  by  centuries,  the  petty  republics 
of  Central  America  have  been  also  swallowed  up  and  the  pre- 
dominant influence,  if  not  the  territorial  frontier,  of  the 
United  States  has  advanced  to  the  isthmus  of  Panama. 

If  the  United  States  were  a  despotic  monarchy  like  Russia, 
this  would  certainly  happen,  happen  not  so  much  from  any 
deliberate  purpose  of  aggression  as  by  the  irresistible  tendency 
of  facts,  a  tendency  similar  to  that  which  led  Eome  to  con- 
quer the  East,  England  to  conquer  India,  Russia  to  conquer 
north-western  Asia.  But  the  Americans  are  most  unwilling 
that  it  should  happen,  and  will  do  all  they  can  to  prevent  it 
They  have  none  of  that  earth  hunger  which  bums  in  the  great 
nations  of  Europe,  having  already  dominions  which  it  may 
take  a  century  to  people  fully.  They  are  proud  of  the  capacity 
of  their  present  population  for  self-government.  Their  ad- 
ministrative system  is  singularly  unfitted  for  the  rule  of  de- 
pendencies, because  it  has  no  proper  machinery  for  controlling 
provincial  governors ;  so  that  when  it  finds  regions  which  are 
hardly  fit  to  be  established  as  States,  it  nevertheless  gives 
them  a  practically  all  but  complete  self-government  as  Terri- 
tories. Administrative  posts  set  up  in  a  dependent  country 
would  certainly  be  jobbed,  and  the  dependent  country  itself 
probably  maladministered.  Nearly  all  the  work  which  the 
Federal  authorities  have  had  to  do  of  this  kind  has  been 
badly  done,  and  has  given  rise  to  scandals.  Hence  the  only 
form  annexation  can  with  advantage  take  is  the  admission  of 
the  annexed  district  as  a  self-governing  State  or  Territory, 
the  difference  between  the  two  being  that  in  the  latter  the  in- 
habitants, though  they  are  usually  permitted  to  govern  their 
own  community,  have  no  vote  in  Federal  elections.  If 
Chihuahua  and  Sonora  were  like  Dakota,  the  temptation  to 
annex  these  provinces  and  turn  them  into  States  or  Territories 
would  be  strong.    But  the  Indo-Spaniards  of  Mexico  have, 
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in  the  sixty  or  seveiity  years  that  have  passed  since  they  re- 
volted from  Spain,  shown  little  fitness  for  the  exercise  of 
political  power.  They  are  hardly  more  advanced  in  this  direc- 
tion than  the  Moors  or  the  Burmese.  They  would  be  not 
only  an  inferior  and  diverse  element  in  the  Union,  but  a  mis- 
chievous element,  certain,  if  they  were  admitted  to  Federal 
suffrage,  to  injure  Federal  politics,  to  demoralize  the  officials 
who  might  be  sent  among  them,  and  to  supply  a  fertUe  soil 
for  all  kinds  of  roguery  and  rascality,  which,  so  far  as  they 
lay  within  the  sphere  of  State  action,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment could  not  interfere  with,  and  which  in  Federal  affairs 
would  damage  Congress  and  bring  another  swarm  of  jobs  and 
jobbers  to  Washington.  Nearly  eight  millions  of  recently  en- 
franchised negroes  (not  to  speak  of  recent  immigrants  from 
Europe)  are  a  heavy  enough  load  for  the  Anglo-Americans  to 
carry  on  their  shoulders  without  the  ignorance  and  semi-bar- 
larism  of  the  mixed  races  of  the  tropics. 

One  finds  in  the  United  States,  and  of  course  especially  in 
Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  Texas,  many  people  who  declare 
that  Mexico  will  be  swallowed,  first  the  northern  provinces, 
and  the  whole  in  time.  It  is  "manifest  destiny,"  and  the 
land  and  mining-claim  speculators  of  these  border  lands  would 
be  glad  to  help  Destiny.  But  the  general  feeling  of  the  nation 
is  strongly  against  a  forward  policy,  nor  has  either  party  any 
such  interest  in  promoting  it  as  the  Southern  slave-dealers  had 
in  bringing  in  Texas  forty-five  years  ago.  It  cannot  therefore 
be  called  a  question  of  practical  politics.  Yet  it  is  a  problem 
which  already  deserves  consideration,  for  the  future  in  which 
it  may  become  practical  is  not  distant.  It  is  a  disquieting 
problem.  The  clearest  judgment  and  the  firmest  will  of  a 
nation  and  its  statesmen  cannot  alwavs  resist  the  drift  of 
events  and  the  working  of  natural  causes. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  United  States  seemed  likely  to 
acquire  some  of  the  West  India  islands.  The  South  had  a 
strong  motive  for  bringing  into  the  Union  regions  in  which 
slavery  prevailed,  and  which  would  have  been  admitted  as 
Slave  States.  That  motive  has  long  since  vanished:  and  so 
far  as  the  South  has  now  an  interest  in  these  isles  it  is  that 
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they  should  remain  outside  the  line  of  American  custom- 
houses, £0  that  their  products  may  not  compete  free  of  duty 
with  those  which  the  South  raises.  All  the  objections  which 
apply  to  the  incorporation  of  Northern  Mexico  apply  with 
greater  force  to  the  incorporation  of  islands  far  less  fit  for 
colonization  by  the  Anglo-American  race  than  are  the  Mex- 
ican table-lands. 

There  is,  however,  one  spot  beyond  the  limits  of  the  North 
American  continent  in  which  Americans  declare  that  they 
feel  directly  interested.  This  is  the  island  group  of  Hawaii, 
which  lies  2000  miles  to  the  south-west  of  San  Francisco. 
Great  as  this  distance  is,  the  Americans  conceive  that  the 
position  of  these  isles  over  against  their  own  Western  coast 
would  be  so  threatening  to  their  commerce  in  a  war  between 
the  United  States  and  any  naval  power,  that  they  cannot 
suifer  the  islands  to  be  occupied  by,  or  even  to  fall  under  the 
influence  of,  any  European  nation.  No  European  nation  has 
so  far  betrayed  any  design  of  acquiring  such  an  influence. 
However,  the  United  States  Government,  wishful  to  provide 
against  emergencies,  has  endeavoured  to  purchase  land  at 
Pearl  Biver  in  Oahu,  reputed  the  best  harbour  in  the  islands, 
with  the  view  of  establishing  a  naval  station  there. 

To  forecast  the  future  of  the  Hawaiian  kingdom  is  by  no 
means  easy. 

The  population  is  at  present  (census  of  1884)  80,000,  of 
whom  36,000  are  native  Hawaiians,  18,000  Chinese,  10,000 
Portuguese  (recently  imported  to  work  the  sugar  plantations), 
and  nearly  7000  Europeans,  mostly  of  American  origin,  with 
however  a  good  many  Englishmen  and  Germans.  The  con- 
trol of  affairs  is  practically  in  the  hands  of  the  whites,  Ameri- 
can and  British,  though  Portuguese  as  well  as  native 
Hawaiians  enjoy  the  suffrage.  Things  have  gone  on  well 
since  the  late  Prime  Minister  was  expelled  by  a  sort  of  blood- 
less revolution ;  and  the  niling  white  population,  which  is  of 
a  good  t}'pe,  and  has  kept  free  from  scandals  such  as  gather 
round  the  politics  of  San  Francisco,  is  likely  to  administer  the 
islands  with  success.  But  when  the  native  race,  which  Cap- 
tain Cook  estimated  at  300,000,  has  sunk  to  one-half  or  less 
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of  its  present  number^  as  it  seems  likely  in  a  few  years  to  do, 
it  will  be  difficult  to  maintain  a  native  d}Tiasty,  or  indeed  a 
monarchy  of  any  kind :  and  the  alternative  of  an  independent 
republic  or  of  annexation  to  the  United  States  will  present 
itself.  So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain^  there  is  no 
wish  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  acquire  the  islands 
and  admit  them  to  the  Union  as  a  State  or  Territory ;  their 
white  population  is  at  present  too  small  to  make  either  course 
desirable ;  and  in  case  of  war  with  a  naval  power  the  obligation 
of  defending  them  might  be  found  burdensome.  It  is,  how- 
ever, certain  that  the  Americans  would  not  stand  by  and  see 
any  other  nation  establish  a  protectorate  over  them. 

The  fate  of  Western  South  America  belongs  to  a  still  more 
distant  future;  but  it  can  hardly  remain  unconnected  with 
what  is  already  by  far  the  greatest  power  in  the  Western  hem- 
isphere. When  capital,  which  is  accumulating  in  the  United 
States  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  is  no  longer  able  to  find 
highly  profitable  employment  in  tiie  development  of  Western 
North  America,  it  will  tend  to  seek  other  fields.  When  popu- 
lation has  filled  up  the  present  territory  of  the  United  States, 
enterprising  spirits  will  overflow  into  undeveloped  regions. 
The  nearest  of  these  is  Western  South  America,  the  elevated 
plateaux  of  which  are  habitable  by  Northern  races.  It  may 
be  conjectured  that  the  relations  of  the  vast  territories  in 
Ecuador,  Peru,  and  Bolivia,*  for  which  the  Spaniards  have 
done  so  little,  and  which  can  hardly  remain  for  ever  neglected, 
will  one  day  become  far  closer  with  the  United  States  than 
with  any  European  power. 

^These  three  countries  have  a  total  area  of  about  1,600,000  square 
miles,  with  a  population  not  exceeding  5,600,000,  besides  an  unascer- 
tained number  of  uncivilised  Indians. 


CHAPTER  XCII 

LAI88BZ  FAIBE 

iglish  friend  of  a  philoeophic  turn  of  mind  bade  me, 
heard  that  I  was  writing  this  book,  dedicate  at  least 
ter  to  the  American  theory  of  the  State.    When  I 

that  the  Americans  had  no  theory  of  the  State,  and 
need  for  one,  being  content,  like  the  English, 
their  constitutional  ideas  upon  law  and  history, 
aed  that  people  in  America  must  at  least  have 
neral  views  about  the  functions  of  government 
elations  to  the  individual.  "We  are  told,"  he  con- 
^that  the  whole  American  polity  is  more  coherent, 
f-consistent  than  that  of  England ;  it  must  therefore 
it  the  Germans  call  'ground-ideas/  There  is  a  pro- 
E  legislation.  Legislation  must  proceed  upon  these 
i  by  examining  the  current  legislation  of  the  Federal 
3nt  and  of  the  States  you  will  be  able  to  discover  and 
he  beliefs  and  notions  regarding  the  State  which  the 
IS  cherish." 
3rm  "ground-ideas"  does  not  happily  describe  the 

that  prevail  in  the  United  States,  for  the  people  are 
3  to  form  or  state  their  notions  in  a  philosophic  way. 
e,  however,  certain  dogmas  or  maxims  which  are  in 
mdamental  that  they  have  told  widely  on  political 
and  that  one  usually  strikes  upon  them  when  sinking 
30  to  speak,  into  an  American  mind.  Among  such 
.re  the  following :  • 

1  rights  of  the  individual,  as,  for  instance,  his  right 
joyment  of  what  he  has  earned,  to  the  free  expression 
n,  are  primordial  and  sacred. 
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All  political  power  springs  from  the  people^  and  the  most 
completely  popular  goyemment  is  best. 

Legislatures^  officials,  and  all  other  agents  of  the  sovereign 
people  ought  to  be  strictly  limited  by  law,  by  each  other,  and 
by  the  shortness  of  the  terms  of  office. 

Where  any  function  can  be  equally  well  discharged  by  a 
central  or  by  a  local  body,  it  ought  by  preference  to  be  en- 
trusted to  the  local  body,  for  a  centralized  administration  is 
more  likely  to  be  tyrannical,  inefficient,  and  impure  than  one 
which,  being  on  a  small  scale,  is  more  fully  within  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  citizens  and  more  sensitive  to  their  opinion. 

Two  men  are  wiser  than  one,  one  hundred  than  ninety-nine, 
thirty  millions  than  twenty-nine  millions.  Whether  they  are 
wiser  or  not,  the  will  of  the  larger  number  must  prevail 
against  the  will  of  the  smaller.  But  the  majority  is  not  wiser 
because  it  is  called  the  Nation,  or  because  it  controls  the 
government,  but  only  because  it  is  more  numerous.  The 
nation  is  nothing  but  so  many  individuals.  The  government 
is  nothing  but  certain  representatives  and  officials,  agents  who 
are  here  to-day  and  gone  to-morrow. 

The  less  of  government  the  better ;  that  is  to  say,  the  fewer 
occasions  for  interfering  with  individual  citizens  are  allowed 
to  officials,  and  the  less  time  citizens  have  to  spend  in  looking 
^ter  their  officials,  so  much  the  more  will  the  citizens  and  the 
community  prosper.  The  functions  of  government  must  be 
kept  at  their  minimum. 

The  first  five  of  these  dogmas  have  been  discussed  and  illus- 
trated in  earlier  chapters.  The  last  of  them  needs  a  little 
examination,  because  it  suggests  points  of  comparison  with 
the  Old  World,  and  because  the  meaning  of  it  lies  in  the  ap- 
plication. It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that  the  functions  of  gov- 
ernment should  be  kept  at  a  minimum ;  but  the  bureaucrats  of 
Busssia  might  say  the  same.  What  is  this  minimum  ?  Every 
nation,  every  government,  every  philosopher  has  his  own  view 
as  to  the  functions  which  it  must  be  ti^ken  to  include. 

The  doctrine  of  Laissez  faire,  or  non-interference  by  gov- 
ernment with  the  citizen,  has  two  foundations,  which  may  be 
called  the  sentimental  and  the  rational.     The  sentimental 
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ground  is  the  desire  of  the  individual  to  be  let  alone,  to  do  as 
he  pleases,  indulge  his  impulses,  follow  out  his  projects.  The 
rational  ground  is  the  principle,  gathered  from  an  observation 
of  the  phenomena  of  society,  that  interference  by  government 
more  often  does  harm  than  good — ^that  is  to  say,  that  the 
desires  and  impulses  of  men  when  left  to  themselves  are  more 
likely  by  their  natural  collision  and  co-operation  to  work  out 
a  happy  result  for  the  community  and  the  individuals  that 
compose  it  than  will  be  attained  by  the  conscious  endeavours 
of  the  State  controlling  and  directing  those  desires  and  im- 
pulses. There  are  laws  of  nature  governing  mankind  as  well 
as  the  material  world ;  and  man  will  thrive  better  under  these 
laws  than  under  those  which  he  makes  for  himself  through 
the  organization  we  call  government. 

Of  these  two  views,  the  former  or  sentimental  has  been  ex- 
tremely strong  in  America,  being  rooted  in  the  character  and 
habits  of  the  race,  and  seeming  to  issue  from  that  assertion 
of  individual  liberty  which  is  proclaimed  in  such  revered  docu- 
ments as  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  older  State 
constitutions.  The  latter  view,  incessantly  canvassed  in  Eu- 
rope, has  played  no  great  part  in  the  United  States;  or  rather 
it  has  appeared  in  the  form  not  of  a  philosophic  induction 
from  experience,  but  of  a  common-sense  notion  that  every- 
body knows  his  own  business  best,  that  individual  enterprise 
has  "made  America,^'  and  will  "run  America,"  better  than  the 
best  government  could  do. 

The  State  governments  of  1776  and  the  National  govern- 
ment of  1789  started  from  habits  and  ideas  similar  to  those 
of  contemporary  England.  Now  England  in  the  eighteenth 
century  was  that  one  among  European  countries  in  which  gov- 
ernment had  the  narrowest  sphere.  The  primitive  paternal 
legislation  of  the  later  middle  ages  had  been  abandoned.  The 
central  government  had  not  begun  to  stretch  out  its  arms  to 
interfere  with  quavter  sessions  in  the  counties,  or  municipal 
corporations  in  the  towns,  to  care  for  the  health,  or  education, 
or  morals  of  the  people.  That  strengthening  and  reorganiza- 
tion of  administration  which  was  in  progress  in  many  parts 
of  the  continent,  as  in  Prussia  under  Frederick  the  Qreat,  and 
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in  Portugal  under  Fombal^  had  not  spread  to  England,  and 
would  have  been  resisted  there  by  men  of  conservative  ten- 
dencies for  one  set  of  reasons,  and  men  of  liberal  tendencies 
for  another.  Everything  tended  to  make  the  United  States 
in  this  respect  more  English  than  England,  for  the  circum- 
stances of  colonial  life,  the  process  of  settling  the  western 
wilderness,  the  feelings  evoked  by  the  struggle  against  George 
III.,  all  went  to  intensify  individualism,  the  love  of  enterprise, 
the  pride  in  personal  freedom.  And  from  that  day  to  this, 
individualism,  the  love  of  enterprise,  and  the  pride  in  personal 
freedom,  have  been  deemed  by  Americans  not  only  their 
choicest,  but  their  peculiar  and  exclusive  possessions. 

The  hundred  years  which  have  passed  since  the  birth  of  the 
Republic  have,  however,  brought  many  changes  with  them. 
Individualism  is  no  longer  threatened  by  arbitrary  kings, 
and  the  ramparts  erected  to  protect  it  from  their  attacks  are 
useless  and  grass-grown.  If  any  assaults  are  to  be  feared 
they  will  come  from  another  quarter.  New  causes  are  at 
work  in  the  world  tending  not  only  to  lengthen  the  arms  of 
government,  but  to  make  its  touch  quicker  and  firmer.  Do 
these  causes  operate  in  America  as  well  as  in  Europe?  and  if 
so,  does  America,  in  virtue  of  her  stronger  historical  attach- 
ment to  individualism,  oppose  a  more  effective  resistance  to 
them? 

I  will  mention  a  few  among  them.  Modem  civilization,  in 
becoming  more  complex  and  refined,  has  become  more  exact- 
ing. It  discerns  more  benefits  which  the  organized  power  of 
government  can  secure,  and  grows  more  anxious  to  attain 
them.  Men  live  fast,  and  are  impatient  of  the  slow  working 
of  natural  laws.  The  triumphs  of  physical  science  have  en- 
larged their  desires  for  comfort,  and  shown  them  how  many 
things  may  be  accomplished  by  the  application  of  collective 
skill  and  large  funds  which  are  beyond  the  reach  of  individual 
effort.  Still  greater  has  been  the  influence  of  a  quickened 
moral  sensitiveness  and  philanthropic  sympathy.  The  sight 
of  preventible  evil  is  painful,  and  is  felt  as  a  reproach.  He 
who  preaches  patience  and  reliance  upon  natural  progress 
is  thought  callous.    The  sense  of  sin  may,  as  theologians  teU 
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UB,  be  declining  but  the  dislike  to  degrading  and  brutalizing 
vice  is  increasing:  there  is  a  wanner  recognition  of  the  re- 
sponsibility of  each  man  for  his  neighbour,  and  a  more  earnest 
zeal  in  works  of  moral  reform.  Some  doctrines  which,  be- 
cause they  had  satisfied  philosophers,  were  in  the  last  geD**»a- 
tion  accepted  by  the  bidk  of  educated  men,  have  now  bed)me. 
if  not  discredited  by  experience,  yet  far  from  popular.  They 
are  thought  to  be  less  universally  true,  less  completely  bene- 
ficial, than  was  at  first  supposed.  There  are  benefits  which 
the  laws  of  demand  and  supply  do  not  procure.  Unlimited 
competition  seems  to  press  too  hardly  on  tlie  weak.  The 
power  of  groups  of  men  organized  by  incorporation  as  joint- 
stock  companies,  or  of  small  knots  of  rich  men  acting  in  com- 
bination, has  developed  with  unexpected  strength  in  imex- 
pected  ways,  overshadowing  individuals  and  even  communi- 
ties, and  showing  that  the  very  freedom  of  association  which 
men  sought  to  secure  by  law  when  they  were  threatened  by 
the  violence  of  potentates  may,  under  the  shelter  of  the  law, 
ripen  into  a  new  form  of  tyranny.  And  in  some  countries, 
of  which  England  may  be  taken  as  the  type,  the  transference 
of  political  power  from  the  few  to  the  many  has  made  the 
many  less  jealous  of  governmental  authority.  The  govern- 
ment is  now  their  creature,  their  instrument — ^why  should  they 
fear  to  use  it?  They  may  strip  it  to-morrow  of  the  power 
with  which  they  have  clothed  it  to-day.  They  may  rest  con- 
fident that  its  power  will  not  be  used  contrary  to  the  wishes 
of  the  majority  among  themselves.  And  as  it  is  in  this  ma- 
jority that  authority  has  now  been  vested,  they  readily  as- 
sume that  the  majority  will  be  right. 

How  potent  these  influences  and  arguments  have  proved  in 
the  old  countries  of  Europe,  how  much  support  they  receive 
not  only  from  popular  sentiment,  but  from  the  writings  of  a 
vigorous  school  of  philosophical  economists,  all  the  world 
knows.  But  what  of  newer  communities,  where  the  evils  to 
be  combated  by  state  action  are  fewer,  where  the  spirit  of 
liberty  and  the  sentiment  of  individualism  are  more  intense? 
An  eminent  English  statesman  expresses  the  general  belief  of 
Englishmen  when  he  says : 
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"How  is  it  that  wbile  tbe  increasing  democracy  at  home  is  insisting, 
with  such  growing  eagerness,  on  more  control  by  the  state,  we  see  so 
small  a  corresponding  development  of  the  same  principle  in  the  United 
States  or  in  Anglo-Saxon  colonies?  It  is  clearly  not  simply  the  demo- 
cratic spirit  which  demands  so  much  central  regulation.  Otherwise  we 
shoii^'l  find  the  same  conditions  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  democracies  across 
the  seas."^ 

This  belief  of  Englishmen  is  also  the  general  belief  of  Amer- 
icans. I  suppose  that  nine  men  out  of  ten  would  tell  a  stranger 
that  both  the  Federal  government  and  the  State  governments 
interfered  little,  and  would  ascribe  the  prosperity  of  the  coun- 
try to  this  non-interference  as  well  as  to  the  self-reliant  spirit 
of  the  people.  So  far  as  there  can  be  said  to  be  any  theory 
on  the  subject  in  a  land  which  gets  on  without  theories,  laissez 
alter  is  the  orthodox  and  accepted  doctrine  in  the  sphere  both 
of  Federal  and  of  State  legislation. 

ITevertheless  the  belief  is  groundless.  The  new  democra- 
cies of  America  are  just  as  eager  for  state  interference  as  the 
democracy  of  England,  and  try  their  experiments  with  even 
more  light-hearted  promptitude.  No  one  need  be  surprised 
at  this  when  he  reflects  that  the  causes  which  have  been  men- 
tioned as  telling  on  Europe,  tell  on  the  United  States  with 
no  less  force.  Men  are  even  more  eager  than  in  Europe  to 
hasten  on  to  the  ends  they  desire,  even  more  impatient  of 
the  delays  which  a  reliance  on  natural  forces  involves,  even 
more  sensitive  to  the  wretchedness  of  their  fellows,  and  to  the 
mischiefs  which  vice  and  ignorance  breed.  Unrestricted  com- 
petition has  shown  its  dark  side :  great  corporations  have  been 
more  powerful  than  in  England,  and  more  inclined  to  abuse 
their  power.  Having  lived  longer  under  a  democratic  gov- 
ernment, the  American  masses  have  realized  more  perfectly 
than  those  of  Europe  that  they  are  themselves  the  government. 
Their  absolute  command  of  its  organization  (except  where 
constitutional  checks  are  interposed)  makes  them  turn  more 
quickly  to  it  for  the  accomplishment  of  their  purposes.  And 
in  the  State  legislatures  they  possess  bodies  with  which  it  is 
easy  to  try  legislative  experiments,  since  these  bodies,  though 

*Mr.  Ooshen.  in  an  instructive  address  delivered  at  Edinburgh  in  1888, 
QU  Laissez /aire  and  government  interference. 
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not  of  themselves  disposed  to  innoyation^  are  mainly  composed 
of  men  unskilled  in  economics,  inapt  to  foresee  any  but  the 
nearest  consequences  of  their  measures,  prone  to  gratify  any 
whim  of  their  constituents,  and  open  to  the  pressure  of  any 
section  whose  self-interest  or  impatient  philantiiropy  clamours 
for  some  departure  from  the  general  principles  of  legislation. 
For  crotchet-mongers  as  well  as  for  intriguers  there  is  no  such 
paradise  as  the  lobby  of  a  State  legislature  No  responsible 
statesman  is  there  to  oppose  them,  no  warning  voice  will  be 
raised  by  a  scientific  economist. 

Thus  it  has  come  to  pass  that,  though  the  Americans  con- 
ceive themselves  to  be  devoted  to  laissez  faire  in  theory,  and  to 
be  in  practice  the  most  self-reliant  of  peoples,  they  have  grown 
no  less  accustomed  than  the  English  to  carry  the  action  of  the 
State  into  ever-widening  fields.  Economic  tiieory  did  not  stop 
tliem,  for  practical  men  are  proud  of  getting  on  without 
theory.*  The  sentiment  of  individualism  did  not  stop  them, 
because  State  intervention  has  usually  taken  the  form  of 
helping  or  protecting  the  greater  number,  while  restraining 
the  few;  and  personal  freedom  of  action,  the  love  of  which  is 
strong  enough  to  repel  the  paternalism  of  France  or  Germany, 
has  been  infringed  upon  only  at  the  bidding  of  a  strong  moral 
sentiment,  such  as  that  which  condemns  intemperance.  So 
gradual  has  been  the  process  of  transition  to  this  new  habit 
that  few  but  lawyers  and  economists  have  yet  become  aware 
of  it,  and  the  lamentations  with  which  old-fasliioned  English 
thinkers  accompany  the  march  of  legislation  are  in  America 
scarcely  heard  and  wholly  unheeded. 

As  the  field  of  ordinary  private  law  and  administration 
belongs  to  the  States,  it  is  chiefly  in  State  legislation  that  we 
must  look  for  instances  of  governmental  intervention.  They 
are  so  numerous  and  various  that  it  is  hard  to  select  the  most 
salient.  I  give  at  the  end  of  this  chapter  seven  tables  which 
present  a  comparison  of  the  legislation  of  six  typical  States, 
and  of  Congress,  with  British  statutes  bearing  on  the  same 

*Till  recently,  there  has  been  little  theoretical  discussion  of  these 
questions  in  the  United  States.  At  present  the  two  tendencies,  that  of 
LaiMez  /aire  and  that  which  leans  to  State  interference,  are  well  repre- 
sented by  able  writers^ 


topics.  But  many  oiher^  and  sometimes  more  singular,  illus- 
trations of  the  tendency  to  do  by  law  what  men  were  formerly 
left  to  do  for  themselves,  and  to  prohibit  by  law  acts  of  omis- 
sion and  commission  which  used  to  pass  unregarded,  might 
be  culled  from  the  statute-books  of  nearly  every  common- 
wealth.' I  have  collected  some  instances  in  a  note  to  this 
chapter.  It  is  in  the  West,  which  plumes  itself  on  being  pre- 
emiaently  the  land  of  freedom,  aiterprise^  and  self-help,  that 
this  tendency  is  most  active,  and  plays  the  strangest  pranks, 
because,  in  ^e  West,  legislators  are  more  impatient  and  self- 
confident  than  elsewhere. 

The  forms  which  legislative  intervention  takes  may  be 
roughly  classified  under  the  following  heads: 

Prohibitions  to  individuals  to  do  acts  which  are  not,  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  criminal  {e.g,  to  sell  intoxicating 
liquors,  to  employ  a  labourer  for  more  than  so  many  hours  in 
a  day). 

Directions  to  individuals  to  do  things  which  it  is  not  ob- 
viously wrong  to  omit  {e.g.  to  provide  seats  for  shop-womai, 
to  publish  the  accounts  of  a  railway  company). 

Interferences  with  the  ordinary  course  of  law  in  order  to 
protect  individuals  from  the  consequences  of  their  own  acts 
(e.g.  the  annulment  of  contracts  between  employer  and  work- 
men making  the  former  not  liable  for  accidental  injuries  to 
the  latter,  the  exemption  of  homesteads,  or  of  a  certain  amount 
of  personal  property,  from  the  claims  of  creditors,  the  prohibi- 
tion of  more  than  a  certain  rate  of  interest  on  money). 

Directions  to  a  public  authority  to  imdertake  work  whidi 
might  be  left  to  individual  action  and  the  operation  of  supply 
and  demand  {e.g.  the  providing  of  schools  and  dispensaries, 
the  establishment  of  State  analysts.  State  oil  inspectors,  the 
collection  and  diffusion,  at  the  public  expense,  of  statistics). 

In  every  one  of  these  kinds  of  legislative  interference  the 
Americans,  or  at  least  the  Western  States,  seem  to  have  gone 
farther  than  the  English  Parliament.  The  restrictions  on  the 
liquor  traffic  have  been  more  sweeping;  those  upon  the  labour 

'See  an  InterestlBg  article  in  the  Cantemporarf  Seview  for  May,  1887, 
by  Dr.  A.  Shaw,  entitled  *Tlie  American  State  and  the  Amerieaii 
Maa." 
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of  women  and  children,  and  of  persons  employed  by  the  State, 
not  less  so.  Moral  duties  are  more  frequently  enforced  by 
legal  penalties  than  in  England.  Bailroads,  insurance  and 
banking  companies^  and  other  corporations  aie^  in  most  States, 
strictly  regulated.  EflEorts  to  protect  individuals  coming 
under  the  third  head  are  so  frequent  and  indulgent  that  their 
policy  is  beginning  to  be  seriously  questioned.^  Gratuitous 
elementary  and  secondary  education  is  provided  all  over  the 
Union,  and  in  the  West  there  are  also  gratuitous  State  uni- 
versities open  to  women  as  well  as  to  men.  And  although  the 
State  has  not  gone  so  far  in  superseding  individual  action  as 
to  create  for  itself  monopolies,  it  is  apt  to  spend  money  on 
some  objects  not  equally  cared  for  by  European  governments. 
It  tries  to  prevent  adulteration  by  putting  its  stamp  on  agri- 
cultural fertilizers,  and  prohibiting  the  sale  of  oleomargarine; 
it  establishes  dairy  commissions  and  bureaux  of  animal  in- 
dustry, it  distributes  seed  to  farmers,  subsidizes  agricultural 
fairs,  sends  round  lecturers  on  agriculture,  and  encourages  by 
bounties  the  culture  of  beetroot,  tree*planting,  and  the  killing 
of  noxious  animals.  The  farmer  of  Kansas  or  Iowa  is  as 
much  the  object  of  the  paternal  solicitude  of  his  legislature 
as  the  farmer  of  any  European  country.  And  in  the  pursuit 
of  its  schemes  for  blessing  the  community  the  State  raises  a 
taxation  which  would  be  complained  of  in  a  less  prosperous 
country.*^ 

^A  numerous  and  ever-increasing^  list  of  possessions  has  been  entirely 
exempted  from  execution  for  debt  starting  with  the  traditional  home- 
stead, and  going  on  through  all  the  necessities  of  life,  implements  of 
trade,  and  even  corner-lots  and  money,  until,  in  some  States,  as  in 
Texas,  almost  every  conceivable  object  of  desire,  from  a  house  and 
corner- lot  to  a  span  of  fast  horses,  may  be  held  and  enjoyed  by  the 
poor  man  free  from  all  claims  of  his  creditors.  Without  going  further 
into  details  it  may  be  boldly  stated  that  the  tendency  of  democratic 
legislation  on  this  subject  has  been  to  require  the  repayment  of  debts 
only  when  it  can  be  made  out  of  superfluous  accumulated  capital.*— 
Mr.  F.J.  Stimson,  in  a  vigorous  and  thoughtful  article  on  the  "Ethics  of 
Democracy,"  in  Seribner's  Magazine    for  June,  1887. 

I  find  in  the  latest  Constitution  of  Texas  a  provision  that  where  a 
contractor  becomes  bankrupt,  the  labourers  employed  by  him  shall 
have  a  right  of  action  against  the  company  or  person  for  whose  benefit 
the  work  on  which  they  were  employed  was  done. 

*** Speaking  broadly,  and  including  indirect  taxation,  it  may  be  stated 
that  the  laws  now  purport  to  give  the  State  power  to  dispose  of  at  least 
one- third  the  annual  revenues  of  property.  ...  Of  course  these 
taxes  are  largely,  by  the  richest  citizens,  evaded,  but  upon  land  i^t 
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What  has  been  the  result  of  this  legislation?  Have  the 
effects  which  the  economists  of  the  physiocratic  or  laissez  alUr 
school  taught  us  to  expect  actually  followed  ?  Has  the  natural 
course  of  commerce  and  industry  been  disturbed^  has  the  self- 
helpfulness  of  the  citizen  been  weakened,  has  government  done 
its  work  ill  and  a  new  door  to  jobbery  been  opened?  It  is 
still  too  soon  to  form  conclusions  on  these  points.  Some  few 
of  the  experiments  have  failed,  others  seem  to  be  succeeding ; 
but  the  policy  of  State  interference  as  a  whole  has  not  yet 
been  adequately  tested.  In  making  this  new  departure  Amer- 
ican legislatures  are  serving  the  world,  if  not  their  own  citir 
zens,  for  they  are  providing  it  with  a  store  of  valuable  data  f oii 
its  instruction,  data  which  deserve  more  attention  than  they 
have  hitherto  received,  and  whose  value  will  increase  as  time 
goes  on. 

It  is  the  privilege  of  these  imconscious  philosophers  to  try 
experiments  with  less  risk  than  countries  like  France  or  Eng- 
land would  have  to  run,  for  the  bodies  on  which  the  experi- 
ments are  tried  are  so  relatively  small  and  exceptionally  vigor- 
ous that  failures  need  not  inflict  permanent  injury.  No  peo- 
ple is  shrewder  than  the  American  in  perceiving  when  a  law 
works  ill,  nor  prompter  in  repealing  it. 

least  they  are  effectual.  It  Is  certainly  understating  it  to  say  that 
the  general  taxation  upon  land  equals  one-third  the  net  rents,  i.  6. 
kicardo's  margin  of  cuftiyation  less  expenses  of  management.*— 6tim- 
son,  ut  9tipra. 
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SEVEN  TABLES* 

ILLUSTRATING   IN   SOME   POINTS   THB   EXTENT   OF   OOVBRN- 
MENTAL  INTERFERENCE  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND 

THE   UNITED  STATES/ 

lAn  asterisk  (*)  is  used  in  the  tables  to  indicate  that  some  interfer- 
enoe  takes  place;  where  necessary,  a  note  is  appended  to  make 
clear  the  nature  or  degree  of  this  interference.] 

I.  Public  Hbalth. 
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NoUt, — a.  The  sale  of  oleomargarine  is  prohibited  in  Pennsylyania. 
6.  Not  only  is  the  sale  of  oleomargarine  forbidden  unless  distinctly 
marked,  but  prppriotors  of  public-houses  must  notify  guests  by  publio 
notices  and  by  mention  on  the  bill  of  fare  if  oleomargarine  is  used  at 
their  houses,  c.  By  a  Federal  statute  of  18S6  oleomargarine  manufac- 
turers are  heavily  taxed,  and  the  making  of  the  article  is  placed  under 


"Copyright,  by  AUanson  Bigelow  Houghton,  1888. 
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and  Mr.  Alfred  Marshall,  professor  of  political  economy  at  Cambridge, 
■ngland,  for  some  helpful  suggestions. 
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tli«  tttrrelllAiiM  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Rereniie,  Tory  hiwrf 
penalties  being  imposed  on  fraud.  The  oleomargarine  tax  produced  in 
U87,  |4S5»tM.  d.  Adulteration  of  any  article  of  food  or  drink  is  pro- 
hibited, but  no  special  regulations  exist  concerning  milk.  0.  Liquor 
casks  must  bear  signed  statement  that  they  contain  no  deleterious 
matter.  /.  Regulations  especially  stringent  in  London.  Local  Qorem* 
ment  Board  has  supervision  over  local  sanitary  authorities,  g.  In  cities 
of  S0»000  Inhabitants  or  over,  plans  for  any  projected  "tenement,  lodg^ 
Ing^house,  or  other  places/  must  be  submitted  to  the  health  commis- 
sioners of  such  cities  for  approval  or  rejection;  the  plumbing  for  such 
buildings  must  be  done  under  written  instructions  from  the  health 
ocmmiesioaers,  who  are  to  Inspect  the  same  before  it  is  covered  up. 
JL  Registration  of  plumbers,  i.  Regulations  especially  strict,  k.  The 
board  of  health  is  to  "afford  inducements  and  facilities  for  general 
and  gratuitous  vaccination."  /.  Except  for  school  children,  vaccination 
is  compulsory  only  where  contagion  Is  known  or  feared,  m.  County 
and  city  boards  of  education  are  given  power  to  make  regulations  oon- 
ceming  the  vaccination  of  pupils  in  their  respective  schools,  and  may 
require  vaccination  as  a  pre-requlsite  to  admission.  In  Chatham 
County  (Savannah)  vaccination  is  compulsory,  n.  The  State  vacclns 
agent  is  to  provide  regular  practitioners  with  vaccine. 

II.  Profbbsioms, 


1«  TeacheninDnhlieichoola* 
irtiflcates  required 


for 

2.  Qnaliileatlona    prescribed 
for— 
«•  PhyBiciana    and    Bur- 
geons 
fi.  Pharmacists . 
y»  Dentists 

8.  Legal  practitioners— pre- 
•onbed  requisites  for 
admission 
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J^otef.— o.  The  parliamentary  grant  can  be  earned  by  an  elementary 
school  only  by  conforming  to  the  conditions  laid  down  by  the  Bduoatlon 
Department,  and  these  include  the  provision  of  a  qualified  staff  of 


"State  or  district  provided  public  schools  only  are  here  referrsd  to. 
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teachers,  t.  In  Mastachusetts,  as  In  the  other  States,  the  State  merely 
prescribes  that  a  certificate  or  a  license  must  be  held»  while  its  issue, 
etc.,  is  entrusted  to  various  local  authorities,  c.  Until  registered  in 
legal  form,  a  practitioner  cannot  reoover  fees  for  medical  service  ren- 
dered, or  hold  any  public  medical  appointments,  d.  The  practice  oC 
medicine  is  prohibited  to  any  except  those  properly  qualified  and 
licensed.  In  Illinois,  itinerant  yendors  of  any  drug  or  nostrum,  and 
persons  publicly  professing  to  cure  disease  by  such  means,  are  to  psy 
a  license  duty  of  |100  per  month,  e.  A  Supreme  Judge  or  Supreme 
Court  may  admit  upon  examination.  /.  Judges  may  admit  "persons  of 
an  honest  disposition  and  learned  in  the  law."  g.  A  license  must  be 
obtained  from  two  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  lUinoia.  h.  The 
Court  of  Appeals  establishes  rules  for  examinations,  i.  AppUeants 
must,  after  having  "read  law,"  pass  an  examination  in  open  oourt,  or 
must  possess  a  diploma  from  one  of  the  two  law  schools  in  the  State. 
k.  Regulations  for  admission  left  to  Oourt,  which  prescribes  list  of 
books  for  examination. 


in.  RaauiiATxoN  OF  LxQUOR  Traffic. 


1.  liioense  required  for  mU- 

Ing  liquor  . 

2.  Local  Option*    . 

8.  Regulation  of  traiBo^ 
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!  Note*.— a.  The  SUte  has  twice  toUUy  prohibited  the  sale  of  liquor, 
and  has  twice  rescinded  the  prohibition.  &.  In  1872  Pennsylvania 
passed  a  law  by  which  every  third  year  the  question  of  granting 
licenses  was  to  be  submitted  to  a  popular  vote.  The  Supreme  Court 
declared  a  similar  law  unconstitutional— because  the  law-making  power 
is  vested  in  the  legislature,  not  in  the  people  themselves,  and  the  legis- 
lature cannot  delegate  such  power,— while  a  learned  oourt,  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  in  Philadelphia,  pronounced  it  constitutional,  so  that 
the  constitutionality  of  the  law  was  left  in  doubt;  and  in  1876  it  wss 


*Bach  locality  decides  for  itself  whether  the  sale  of  liquor  shall  be 
permitted  within  its  area. 

•  '"Regulation— i.e.  hours  of  sale,  Sunday  dosing;  selling  to  minon 
or  habitual  drunkards*  etc 
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repealed,  e.  Local  authorities  may  not  fix  annual  license  fee  at  less 
than  1500.  d.  Power  to  grant  or  refuse  licenses  is  in  hands  of  local 
authorities,  e.  California  went  through  an  experience  similar  to  that 
of  Pennsylvania.  In  1874  a  local  option  law  was  passed,  and  in  1876.^ 
baying  been  pronounced  unconstitutional,  it  was  repealed.  /.  The 
Quarter-sessions  must  issue  a  license  to  any  applicant  who  fulfils  the 
legal  conditions,  unless  a  petition  against  granting  it  is  handed  in. 
g.  Liquor  dealers  are  held  responsible  for  damage  done  by  persons  who 
lisTe  become  intoxicated  on  liquor  sold  by  them,  and  the  owner  or 
lessee  of  the  premises  is  also  held  responsible  it  he  knowingly  allowed 
such  sale  to  take  place,  h.  The  sale  of  liquor  to  an  Indian,  minor,  or 
babitual  drunkard,  after  notice  is  given  (as,  for  instance,  by  a  wife 
"Who  has  served  notice  on  the  liquor-sellers  that  her  husband  is  suph 
a  drunkard)  is  illegal.  No  liquor  may  be  sold  on  election  days  near 
the  polling-places.  The  respponslbility  of  owner  or  lessee  is  similar  to 
that  established  in  Illinois,  i.  A  person  taking  out  a  license  must  exe- 
cute a  bond  conditioned  on  keeping  an  orderly  house,  and  on  not  sup- 
plying minors  without  consent  of  parents  or  guardians. 

IV.   Inspection  of  Acooumtb. 
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1.  Banks 
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2.  Savings  Banks  . 
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3.  Insorance  Companies 
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4.  Benefit  Societies,  etc. 
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5.  Railroads  (vide  Table  V.) 
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NoteB. — a.  Insurance  companies  must  make  semi-annual  returns.  6. 
The  State  prescribes  the  inspection  of  accounts  of  benefit  societies 
where  sick  benefits  do  not  exceed  $260  per  annum  for  one  person  (but 
this  provision  is  not  to  include  Oddfellows  or  Masons).  Co-operative 
loan  associations  are  also  subject  to  inspection,  e.  The  bank  commis- 
sioners inspect  the  accounts  of  loan  societies.  The  governor  may  order 
the  inspection  of  the  accoimts  of  any  corporation  by  the  attorney- 
general,    d.  Returns  must  be  made  to  the  State  in  prescribed  form. 
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y.    RAniBOATMI. 


1.  Boftxd  of  BailioAd  Com« 
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S.  Pow«n  of  Board. 

«.  Judicial 
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1.  To  Inspect  aecounts   . 
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«.  To  decide  as  to  the  oon- 
stmctionof  new  roads 
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ifote«.— a.  No  board  of  railroad  commissioners,   b.  The  board  is  siTen 
certain  powers  for  tbe  regulation  and  inspection  of  public  warehouses 
for  grain,    c.  Inter-State  Oommerce  Act  of  1887.    The  board  consists  of 
flve  commissioners,  with  six  years'  term,  and  $7600  salary.    The  powers 
of  the  board  apply  to  routes  by  rail,  or  by  water  and  rail,  extendins 
from  one  State  to  another,  or  to  a  foreign  country;  but  not  to  routes 
lying  wholly  within  one  State.    Penalties  are  prescribed  for  breach  of 
law,  and  the  board  is  to  see  to  their  enforcement.    Persons  aggriered 
nay  sue  for  damages,  or  complain  to  the  board,  which  can  institute  pro- 
ceedings in  the  United  States  courts  if,  on  examination,  it  finds  the 
complaints  sustained,    d.  The  board  is  given  power  to  decide  In  cer- 
tain disputes,  and  in  certain  matters  relative  to  the  construction  of 
railroads,     e.  In  case  of  abuse,  the  board  is  to  complain   to  com- 
pany, and  if  complaint  is  not  heeded,  to  request  the  attorney-general 
to  institute  proceedings  against  such  company.    Whether  or  not  such 
suit  shall  be  brought  rests  with  the  attomey-generaL   /.  The  State 
prohibits  discrimination,  unequal  concessions  in  rates  and  drawbackSi 
and  undue  discrimination  between  individuals  and  companies,    g.  The 
State  prescribes  that  companies  undertaking  to  transport  immigrants 
must  have  registered  rates  of  fare,  and  also  that  tickets  may  be  sold 
to  Immigrants  only  in  places  appointed  by  the  committee  of  immigra- 
tion,   h.  If  rates  or  fares  are  lowered  for  competitive  purposes,  they 
eannot  again  be  raised  without  consent  of  the  governmental  authority 
tft  which  Is  vested  the  power  to  regulate  rates  and  fares,  i.  All  ohargos 
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tatut  be  "reasoiukble  and  just";  no  discrimination  is  to  be  allowed 
between  individuals  for  similar  senrioe.  k.  Rates  and  fares  may  be 
fixed  by  the  directors  of  railroad  corporations,  but  these  are  subject  to 
reyialon  by  the  general  court,  or  by  oAcials  appointed  by  it.  Every 
corporation  whose  road  runs  out  of  Boston  must  have  cheap  morning 
and  evening  trains  at  such  hours  as  shall  be  fixed  by  the  board.  The 
State  prescribes  the  maximum  limits  for  fares  on  such  trains.  /.  The 
board  fixes  maximum  limits  for  fares  and  rates,  m.  The  legislature 
may  reduce  the  fares,  rates,  or  other  profits  of  any  railroad  built  after 
1844,  provided  that  these,  unless  by  consent  of  the  railroad  company,  be 
not  so  reduced  as  to  produce,  with  the  said  profits,  less  than  10  per 
cent,  on  the  capital  actually  invested,  nor  unless  it  is  ascertained  that 
the  company  has  from  all  sources  a  net  income  of  more  than  10  per 
cent.  n.  The  maximum  rates  and  fares  are  fixed  by  the  board;  but  the 
board  cannot  in  any  way  abridge  or  control  the  rates  and  fares  eharged 
by  companies  carrying  goods  or  passengers  at  less  than  local  charges 
either  beyond,  or  from  beyond  within,  the  boundaries  of  the  State,  o. 
The  board  fixes  rates  and  fares,  p.  It  Is  forbidden  to  charge  more  for 
a  shorter  than  a  longer  distance  in  the  same  direction,  if  the  shorter 
distance  is  included  in  the  longer,  and  the  other  conditions  similar. 
But  the  board  is  given  power  in  special  cases  to  raise  this  prohibition. 
No  ''pooling  of  freights"  is  allowed,  g.  The  companies  must  furnish 
the  Board  of  Trade  with  returns  of  capital,  traffic,  and  working  ex- 
penses, also  with  notice  of  accidents,  r.  The  State  prescribes  a  blank 
form  in  which  companies  must  fill  out  their  annual  report.  8.  The 
board  prescribea  a  blank  form  in  which  companies  must  fill  out  their 
annual  report,  t.  All  contracts  between  companies  concerning  rates 
of  freight  and  passenger  traffic,  and  all  agreements  between  competing 
companies  within  the  State  concerning  the  division  of  earnings  must 
receive  the  approval  of  the  board  before  becoming  valid,  to.  All  tarUfk 
and  agreements  must  be  filed  with  the  board.  Schedules  of  rates  and 
fares  must  be  printed  and  posted;  and  the  same  may  not  be  reduced 
without  ten  days'  notice,  y.  This  function  is  partly  discharged  by 
the  committees  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  before  which  railway  bOlt 
go,  and  partly  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  ultimate  decision  of  course 
resting  with  Parliament 
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VI.    BRIPB    AMD    SBAXBN. 


1.  Protaotiob  for  Seamen— 

a.  While  at  eea"     . 
fi.  While  aahoreu    . 
y.  Regarding  wages 
0.  Destitute  seamen 

2.  Inspection  of— 

«.  Steam  Tessels:  of 
halls,  etc. ;  of  boilers, 
etc 

3.  Sailing  Tessels    . 

8.  Regulation  of  passenger 
traffic. 
«.  Number  of  passengers 

allowed 
fi»  Life -saving   appara- 
tus, etc. 

4.  Regulation     of     freight, 

traffic,  0.(7.  oTer-load- 
ingiete. 

5.  Licensing  of  officers,  en- 

gineers, and  pilots 
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Ifotes.—a.  Stringent  regalatlona  regarding  the  Ueenaing  of  ■ailon' 
boarding-houBea  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  b.  Tippling-honae  keep- 
ers may  not  sell  more  than  80  cents'  worth  of  intoxicating  liquor  to 
any  seaman  who  has  signed  articles,  c.  A  sailor  cannot  enter  into  sny 
agreement  whereby  he  forfeits  either  his  lien  on  the  ship,  or  any  rem- 
edy for  recovery  of  wages^  or  his  wages  in  case  of  loss  of  ship;  or 
whereby  he  abandons  any  claims  to  salvage,  d.  No  one  can  be  forced 
to  go  to  sea  in  an  unseaworthy  ship,  and  a  proper  inspection  must  be 
made  on  demand. 


"All  reasonable  care,  i.e.  in  regard  to  space,  accommodation,  pro- 
Tisions,  medical  treatment,  etc.,  must  be  taken  of  seamen  while  on 
Toyage. 

'Ucensing  of  sailors'  boarding-houses,  etc.;  enticing  sallorg  to  de 
gert;  hospital  dues,  eto. 
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VII.    iNDUeTRT. 
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1.  Hoots  of  Labour,  roffola- 
tioQ  of— 

« 

«.  Children 
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y.  Women 
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2.  Inspection    of    Factories 
and  Worlcshops    . 
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8.  Board  of  Laboar  Arbitra- 
tion       .... 
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Notes. — a.  Children  under  10  years  of  age  are  not  to  be  employed 
It  all;  children  under  14  years  are  not  to  be  employed  more  than  half 
time.  Minors  under  18  years,  and  women  of  any  age  are  not  to  be 
employed  more  than  10  hours  a  day.  6.  Regulations  substantially  those 
If  United  Kingdom,  e.  Children  under  13  years  are  not  to  be  employed 
It  all;  minors  under  16  years  may  be  employed  but  9  months  in  year* 
md  then  only  on  condition  that  they  attend  school  the  rest  of  the 
rear.  d.  Children  under  13  years  are  not  to  be  employed  at  all.  e.  The 
lours  of  labour  in  cotton,  woollen,  and  other  manufacturing  establish- 
nents,  and  in  machine  shops,  for  minors  under  21  years  are  from  sun- 
rise to  sunset,  with  tho  customary  allowance  for  meals;  and  contracts 
Fith  parents  for  such  serrices  for  a  longer  time  are  void.  /.  Children 
may  not  be  employed  for  more  than  8  hours  a  day  except  in  agricul- 
tural or  domestic  work,  g.  Eight  hours  constitutes  a  day's  work  when 
no  contract  exists  to  the  contrary.  But  this  does  not  apply  to  farm, 
labour,  nor  to  service  by  the  year,  month,  or  week;  nor  does  It  excly-de 
contracts  for  extra  time  and  extra  pay.  h.  An  8  hours'  law  similar  to 
that  of  Pennsylvania,  k.  Eight  hours  constitutes  a  day's  work  when 
10  contract  exists  to  the  contrary,  except  in  the  case  of  farm  or  do- 
nestic  labour.  The  act  applies  to  all  mechanics,  working  men,  and 
labourers  employed  by  the  State  or  by  municipal  corporations,  or  in  the 
imploy  of  persons  contracting  with  the  State  or  municipal  corpora- 
tions, for  the  performance  of  public  works.  '/.  ESght  ^ours  constitutes 
i  day's  work  unless  otherwise  stipulated  by  the  contracting  parties; 
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and  m  all  eaaes  for  latwitr  performed  under  State  or  municipal  author- 
ity, m.  In  1840  President  Van  Buren  decreed  that  10  hours  should  con- 
stitute a  work-day  In  all  the  workshops  of  the  United  States.  After 
▼arlous  ▼leissitudes,  this  decree*  by  the  laws  of  21st  December,  1861, 
and  16th  July,  1868,  was  set  aside,  and  in  its  place  Congress  ordered 
that  the  standard  for  both  the  length  of  the  working  day  and  the  wages 
for  the  same  in  all  Government  workshops  should  be  that  usual  in  pri- 
vate undertakings.  Later,  on  28d  June.  1868,  an  8  hours'  law  was 
passed  by  which  It  was  enacted  that  8  hours  should  constitute  a  day's 
work  for  all  labourers,  working  men,  and  mechanics  in  the  employment 
of  the  United  States.  Unhappily,  nothing  was  said  in  the  law  concern- 
ing the  amount  of  wages,  and  a  controversy  immediately  sprang  up  as 
to  whether  or  no  wages  should  remain  at  their  former  level.  And  on 
8lBt  May,  1869,  President  Grant  decreed  that  wages  should  not  be 
reduced  on  account  of  any  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labour.  From 
the  very  beginning,  the  law  was  not  strictly  executed,  and  petitions 
were  continually  pouring  in  on  Congress,  complaining  of  its  violation. 
Finally,  in  1876,  the  law  was  brought  before  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  and  in  October  of  that  year,  the  Court  declared  that  the  law 
was  in  no  sense  a  compact  with  the  workmen,  but  merely  a  general 
rule  laid  down  by  the  United  States;  and  that  the  government  officials 
were  therefore  at  their  discretion  free  to  hire  workmen  for  a  longer  or 
tfiorter  day.  This  really  broke  down  the  law.  The  Navy  Department 
•arly  in  1878  declared  that,  while  it  would  accept  8  hours  as  a  full 
day's  work,  a  corresponding  increase  of  wages  would  be  paid  to  those 
working  10  hours.  And  the  Attorney-General  pronounced  this  legal, 
because  the  law  merely  prescribed  a  normal  day's  work,  but  did  not 
exclude  contracts  by  which  other  hours  of  service  might  be  fixed. 
Several  attempts  (in  1874, 1880, 1884)  have  been  made  to  make  the  nom- 
inal limitations  of  8  hours  efPectual.  But  as  yet  they  have  uniformly 
failed,  n.  The  Fire  Commissioners  see  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  provi- 
sions against  fire  in  all  buildings  where  operatives  are  permanently 
employed  in  the  third  or  any  higher  story.  Pennsylvania  has  also  an 
elaborate  system  of  mining  regulations:  the  inspectors  are  given  power 
to  stop  the  working  of  mines  found  dangerous,  o.  The  Governor  ap- 
points yearly  a  Board  of  Arbitration  consisting  of  three  members,  and 
this  board  has  Jurisdiction  over  the  entire  State.  Submission  of  dis- 
putes and  grievances  is  voluntary,  but  only  such  questions  can  be 
submitted  as  may  not  be  the  subject  of  a  civil  suit  or  bill  in  equity, 
and  then  only  when  the  dispute  is  between  employ6s  and  an  employer 
who  has  at  least  26  men  in  the  same  line  of  work.  The  decision  of  the 
board  Is  final  upon  both  parties  for  6  months,  or  until  either  party  shall 
give  notice  in  writing  that  it  will  not  be  bound  thereby  at  the  end 
of  60  days.  p.  The  Governor  appoints  yearly  a  Board  of  Arbitration 
consisting  of  three  members,  whose  sole  duty  It  is  to  hear  and  pass 
upon  appeals  made  from  the  awards  of  the  local  board.  The  decision 
of  the  State  board  Is  final  and  ooncluMve.   The  local  boards  are  created 
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\ff  6ftch  6i  the  parties  to  a  dispute  appointing  two  mdtnbers  and  these 
four  then  choosing  a  fifth.  The  board,  on  being  licensed  by  the  county 
Judges,  is  ready  to  act.  The  local  board  ceases  to  exist  immediately 
on  rendering  Its  decision. 

NOTB 

I  oouLBCT  a  few  instances  of  recent  legislation  illustrating  the 
tendency  to  extend  State  intervention  and  the  scope  of  penal  law: 

New  York  provides  that  no  guest  shall  be  excluded  from  any  hotel 
on  account  of  race,  creed,  or  colour. 

Wisconsin  requires  every  hotel  above  a  certain  height  to  be  furnished 
with  fireproof  staircases. 

Michigan  compels  railroad  companies  to  provide  automatic  car  coup- 
lings, so  that  employes  shall  not  need  to  go  between  the  cars.  Other 
States  direct  the  use  of  certain  kinds  of  brakes. 

Georgia  orders  railway  companies  to  put  up  a  bulletin  stating  how 
much  any  train  already  half  an  hour  late  is  overdue. 

Massachusetts  forbids  the  employment  of  colour-blind  persons  on 
railways,  and  provides  for  the  examination  of  those  so  employed. 

Several  States  order  employers  to  find  seats  for  women  employed  In 
shops,  warehouses,  or  manufactories. 

Massachusetts  compels  corporations  to  pay  workmen  weekly. 

Maryland  institutes  a  "State  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Practical 
Plumbing,"  and  confines  the  practice  of  that  industry  to  persona 
licensed  by  the  same. 

Kansas  punishes  the  making  any  misrepresentation  to  or  deceiving 
any  person  in  the  sale  of  fruit  or  shade  trees,  shrubs  or  bulbs;  and 
New  Jersey  does  the  like  as  regards  fruit  trees  or  briars. 

Mississippi  punishes  with  fine  and  imprisonment  any  legislative,  ex- 
ecutive, judicial,  or  ministerial  ofllcer,  who  shall  travel  on  any  rail- 
road without  paying  absolutely,  and  without  any  evasion  whatever,  the 
same  fare  as  is  required  of  passengers  generally. 

Several  States  ofPer  bounties  on  the  raisings  of  Jute,  flax,  and  hemp. 

Texas  makes  It  a  punishable  misdemeanour  to  deal  in  ''futures'*  or 
"keep  any  'bucket  shop'  or  other  establishment  where  future  contracts 
are  bought  or  sold  with  no  intention  of  an  actual  delivery  of  the 
article  so  bought  or  sold." 

Georgia  imposes  on  dealers  in  "futures"  a  tax  of  |S00  a  year. 

Michigan  prescribes  a  system  of  minority  voting  at  the  election  of 
directors  of  joint  stock  corporations. 

Pennsylvania  forbids  the  consolidation  of  telegraph  companies. 

Ohio  punishes  by  fine  and  imprisonment  the  offering  to  sell  "options," 
or  exhibiting  any  quotations  of  the  prices  of  "margins."  "futures,"  or 
"options." 

Colorado,  Kansas,  North  Carolina,  make  the  seduction  under  promlao 
of  marriage  of  any  chaste  woman  a  felony. 
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New  York  punishes  with  line  and  Imprisonment  any  person  "wbo 
shall  send  a  letter  with  intent  to  cause  annoyance  to  any  other  per- 
son." 

Illinois  and  Arizona  forbid  marriages  between  first  cousins. 

Nebraska  prohibits  the  sale  of  tobacco  to  minors,  and  Iowa  punishes 
the  giving  or  selling  of  pistols  to  them. 

Kentucky  prohibits  the  sale  of  any  book  or  periodical,  "the  chief 
feature  of  which  is  to  record  the  commission  of  crimes,  or  display  by 
cuts  or  illustrations  of  crimes  committed,  or  the  pictures  of  criminals, 
desperadoes,  or  fugitives  from  Justice,  or  of  men  or  women  influenced 
by  stimulants." 

Massachusetts  compels  insurance  companies  to  insure  the  lives  of 
coloured  persons  on  the  same  terms  with  those  of  whites. 

Minnesota  enacts  that  all  labour  performed  by  contract  upon  a  build- 
ing shall  be  a  first  lien  thereon;  and  declares  that  the  fact  that  the 
person  performing  the  labour  was  not  enjoined  from  so  doing  shall  be 
oonclusive  evidence  of  the  contract. 

Alabama  makes  it  a  punishable  offence  for  a  banker  to  diseoiint  at 
a  higher  rate  than  8  per  cent. 

Many  States  have  stringent  usury  law& 

Pennsylvania  forbids  a  mortgagee  to  contract  for  the  payment  hj 
the  mortgagor  of  any  taxes  over  and  above  the  interest  payable. 


CHAPTER  XCIII 

women's  suffraob 

Although  the  question  of  admitting  women  to  active  polit- 
ical rights  cannot  be  called  one  of  the  foremost  issues  of  to-day 
in  the  United  States,  its  history  and  present  position  are  so 
illastrative  of  the  way  in  which  political  proposals  spring  up, 
and  are  agitated  and  handled  in  that  country,  that  it  would 
deserve  to  be  here  noticed,  even  were  it  not  a  matter  which 
has  a  present  interest  for  at  least  one  European  country.  All 
those  who  have  speculated  on  the  foundations  of  human  society 
and  government  have  long  been  confronted  by  the  question 
how  far  differences  of  sex  ought  to  imply  and  prescribe  a  dis- 
tinction of  civic  rights  and  functions  between  men  and  women. 
Some  of  the  bolder  among  philosophers  have  answered  the 
question  by  simply  ignoring  the  differences.  Perceiving  in 
women  an  intelligence  and  will,  which  if  never  equal  to  that 
of  the  very  strongest  men,  yet  makes  the  average  woman  the 
equal  for  most  purposes  of  the  average  man,  inasmuch  as  she 
gains  in  quickness  and  delicacy  of  perception  what  she  loses 
in  force  and  endurance,  they  have  found  no  reason  why  woman 
should  not  share  the  labours,  duties,  and  privileges  of  man. 
This  was  Plato's  view,  pushed  by  him  so  far  as  to  expunge 
marriage  and  domestic  life  altogether;  and  it  has  found  ex- 
pression in  more  than  one  religious  movement  in  ancient  as 
well  as  in  modem  times. 

Christianity  approached  the  problem  from  another  side. 
Becognizing  in  woman  an  immortal  soul  equally  precious  with 
the  soul  of  man,  the  New  Testament  and  the  usages  of  the 
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primitive  church  opened  to  her  a  wide  range  of  functions, 
virtues,  and  glories,  in  some  of  which  she  was  fitted  to  sur- 
pass, and  has  in  fact  surpassed  man ;  while  the  imagination  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  more  intense  and  fervid  than  that  of  any 
other  epoch  in  history,  created  an  ideal  of  feminine  sweetness, 
purity,  and  moral  beauty  infinitely  surpassing  that  of  the 
ancient  world,  and  which  the  modem  world  may  count  as  its 
noblest  possession,  an  ideal  on  the  preservation  of  which,  more 
perhaps  than  of  any  other  human  conception,  the  welfare  of 
the  race  depends. 

The  consecration  of  the  spiritual  equality  of  woman  would 
doubtless  have  gone  still  farther  than  it  did  to  secure  for  her  a 
tangible  equality  in  social  and  possibly  even  in  political  mat* 
ters  but  for  the  rudeness  of  the  times,  in  which  physical  force 
counted  for  much,  and  for  the  growth  of  a  sacramental  and 
sacerdotal  system,  which  confined  priesthood  and  the  admin- 
istration of  certain  life-giving  sacraments  to  men.  Thus, 
though  the  relations  of  the  sexes  were  placed  on  a  more  whole- 
some basis  than  in  Greek  and  Roman  antiquity,  though  the 
standard  of  purity  was  raised  and  the  conception  of  marriage 
dignified,  the  recognition  of  equality  in  the  sphere  of  law, 
both  private  and  public,  was  less  complete  than  might  have 
been  expected.  When  sacramentalism  and  sacerdotalism  were, 
in  the  peoples  of  northern  Europe,  shattered  by  the  religious 
movement  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  idea  of  a  clerical  order 
confined  to  men  was  neverthelesss  maintained,  except  in  a  few 
small  sects;  and  though  the  law  grew  constantly  more  just 
and  humane  to  women,  scarcely  a  voice  was  raised  to  claim 
for  them  a  share  in  the  privileges  of  public  life. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  American  Republic  it  seems  to  havn 
occurred  to  no  statesman  that  the  principles  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  might  find  application  no  less  to  women 
than  to  men ;  but  as  they  were  not  to  be  applied  to  men  of  any 
other  colour  but  white,  this  need  the  less  be  wondered  at. 
However,  the  legal  position  of  women  was  speedily  improved. 
State  legislation  gave  them  fuller  rights  of  property  and  a 
better  social  status  than  they  had  enjoyed  under  the  English 
common  law,  and  the  respectful  deference  with  which  they 
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were  treated  was  remarked  by  travellers  as  a  singular  excep- 
tion to  the  general  imperfection  of  American  male  manners, 
and  as  in  fact  tending  to  affect  inauspicioosly  the  grace  of 
female  manners. 

When  negro  slavery  began  to  excite  the  horror  of  sensitive 
minds^  it  became  necessary  to  re-examine  the  foundations  of 
society  and  find  a  theory  which  would,  in  asserting  the  ulti- 
mate similarity  and  equality  of  all  men,  condemn  the  owner- 
ship of  one  man  by  another.  This  was  done  by  recurring  to  the 
New  Testament  and  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Two 
questions  speedily  suggested  themselves.  If  all  men  of  what- 
ever race  are  equal,  what  of  women  ?  If  equality  be  an  abso- 
lute and,  so  to  speak,  indefeasible  truth  and  principle,  what 
does  it  import?  Does  it  cover  merely  the  passive  rights  of 
citizenship,  the  right  to  freedom  and  protection  for  person 
and  property  ?  or  does  it  extend  to  the  active  right  of  partici- 
pating in  the  government  of  the  Commonwealth?  "We  de- 
mand freedom  for  the  negro.  Do  we  also  demand  a  share  in 
the  government?  If  we  do,  are  not  women  at  least  as  well 
entitled?  If  we  do  not,  it  is  because  we  see  that  the  negro 
is  so  ignorant  and  altogether  backward  as  to  be  unfit  to  exer- 
cise political  power.  But  can  this  be  said  of  women?  The 
considerations  which  might  apply  to  the  case  of  the  liberated 
negro  do  not  apply  to  her,  for  she  is  educated  and  capable. 
How,  then,  can  she  be  excluded?'' 

This  was  an  abstract  way  of  looking  at  the  matter,  because 
there  had  not  as  yet  been  any  substantial  demand  by  women 
for  political  rights.  But  it  was  on  the  basis  of  abstract  right 
that  they  were  proceeding.  Theory  is  potent  with  those  who 
are  themselves  appealing  from  an  actual  state  of  things  to 
theory  and  general  principles.  And  in  this  instance  a  prac- 
tical turn  was  given  to  the  question  by  the  fact  that  many  of 
the  most  zealous  and  helpful  workers  in  the  Abolitionist  move- 
ment were  women.  They  showed  as  much  courage  in  facing 
obloquy  and  even  danger  in  what  they  deemed  a  sacred  cause 
as  Garrison  or  Lovejoy.  They  filled  the  Abolition  societies 
and  flocked  to  the  Abolitionist  conventions.  They  were  soon 
admitted  to  vote  and  hold  office  in  these  organizations.    The 
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more  timid  or  conservative  members  protested,  and  some 
seceded.  But  in  an  aggressive  movement,  as  in  a  revolution, 
those  who  go  farthest  are  apt  to  fare  best.  The  advocates  of 
women's  claims  were  the  bolder  spirits  who  retained  the  di- 
rection of  the  Anti-Slavery  movement.  The  women  estab- 
lished their  right  to  share  the  perils  of  the  combat  and  the 
glories  of  the  victory. 

The  claim  of  women  to  be  admitted  to  the  franchise  and  to 
public  office  would  no  doubt  have  been  made  sooner  or  later  in 
America  had  there  been  no  anti-slavery  agitation,  as  it  has 
been  made  in  England.  But  the  circumstances  of  its  origin 
in  that  agitation  have  tinged  its  subsequent  course.  They  in- 
vested it  in  the  eyes  of  one  set  of  persons  with  a  species  of 
consecration,  while  providing  it  with  a  body  of  trained  work- 
ers and  a  precedent  inspiring  hope  and  teaching  patience.  To 
mmds  of  an  opposite  cast  they  gave  it  a  flavour  of  sentimental- 
ism,  crotchetiness,  and  of  what  used  to  be  called  in  America 
"radicalism."*  While  the  struggle  against  slavery  continued, 
the  question  was  content  to  stand  back,  but  since  the  end  of  the 
Civil  War  and  the  admission  of  the  negroes  to  the  franchise, 
it  has  come  to  the  front,  and  continues  to  be  actively  pressed. 
There  are  now  women's  suffrage  societies  in  most  parts  of  the 
North  and  West.  An  annual  convention  of  delegates  from 
these  societies  is  held,  which  stimulates  the  local  workers  and 
resolves  on  a  plan  of  operations.*  Proposals  for  the  admis- 
sion of  women  to  this  or  that  species  of  suffrage  are  sedu- 
lously urged  on  State  legislatures.  In  every  Congress  an 
amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution  recognizing  women 
as  voters  is  submitted.  Neither  House  has  so  far  accepted 
the  amendment,  and  the  chance  of  its  being  passed  by  three- 
fourths  of  the  States  is  at  present  very  small.  Once  or  twice 
women  have  been  nominated  as  candidates  for  the  Presidency, 
though  none  has  ever  put  out  a  list  of  presidential  electors 
pledged  to  support  her  candidature. 

These  efforts  have  borne  some  fruit,  though  less  than  the 

^he  word  "radical/  frequently  applied  outside  the  sphere  of  pure 
politics,  e.g,  to  theology,  seems  in  American  use  to  denote  rather  a 
tendency  than  a  party. 

*The  first  Women's  Convention  was  held  in  1848. 
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party  counted  on  twenty-five  years  ago.  So  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  ascertain  the  present  state  of  the  law  in  the  differ- 
ent States  and  Territories  of  the  Union,  the  political  rights 
of  women  stand  as  follows : 

In  no  State  has  the  suffrage  in  elections  to  the  State  legis- 
lature and  State  ofiSces  been  extended  to  women,  and  there- 
fore they  nowhere  enjoy  the  right  of  voting  in  Federal  elec- 
tions. Amendments  to  State  constitutions  purporting  to  con- 
fer this  suffrage  have  been  passed  by  the  legislature  in  several 
States;  but  the  people  have  invariably  rejected  them,  and 
generally  by  a  decisive  vote.  In  three  Territories,  however, 
the  right  of  voting  at  legislative  elections  has  been  given  by 
the  legislature  of  the  Territory,  and  in  one  of  these, 
Wyoming,'  it  is  still  enjoyed.  In  IFtah  it  was  abolished  by  a 
Federal  statute,  because  thought  to  be  exercised  by  the  Mor- 
mon wives  at  the  bidding  of  their  polygamous  husbands,  and 

"Notice  that  In  these  Territorlea  it  was  not  a  general  vote  of  the 
citizens*  but  a  vote  of  the  legislature  that  conferred  the  sufPrage  on 
women,  because,  as  just  observed,  there  have  been  States  in  which 
the  legislature  has  passed  constitutional  amendments  for  the  same 
purpose,  but  the  people  voting  at  the  polls  have  rejected  them.  In 
Territories  there  is  no  constitution,  and  therefore  no  popular  vote. 
According  to  Governor  Hoyt  of  Wyoming,  women's  suffrage  was  car- 
ried there,  in  1869,  by  the  arts  of  one  man.  His  account  is  as  follows: 
"One  large-hearted  legislator  in  Wyoming  went  and  talked  with  other 
members  of  the  legislature.  They  smiled.  But  he  got  one  of  the  law- 
yers to  help  him  draw  up  a  short  bill,  which  he  introduced.  It  was 
considered  and  discussed.  People  smiled  generally.  There  was  not 
much  expectation  that  anything  of  that  sort  would  be  done;  but  this  was 
a  shrewd  fellow,  who  managed  the  party  card  in  such  a  way  as  to  get, 
as  he  believed,  enough  votes  to  carry  the  measure  before  it  was 
brought  to  the  test.  Thus  he  said  to  the  Democrats:  'We  have  a 
Republican  governor  and  a  Democratic  Assembly.  Now  then,  if  we  can 
carry  this  bill  through  the  Assembly,  and  the  Governor  vetoes  it.  we 
shall  have  made  a  point,  you  know;  we  shall  have  shown  our  liberality 
and  lost  nothing.  But  keep  still;  don't  say  anything  about  it.'  They 
promised.  He  then  went  to  the  Republicans  and  told  them  that  the 
Democrats  were  going  to  support  his  measure,  and  that  if  they  didn't 
want  to  lose  capital  they  had  better  vote  for  it,  too.  He  didn't  think 
there  would  be  enough  of  them  to  carry  it;  but  the  vote  would  be  on 
record,  and  thus  defeat  the  game  of  the  other  party.  And  they  likewise 
agreed  to  vote  for  it.  So  when  the  bill  came  to  a  vote  it  went  right 
through!  The  members  looked  at  each  other  in  astonishment,'  for  they 
hadn't  intended  to  do  it,  quite.  Then  they  laughed,  and  said  it  was  a 
good  Joke,  but  they  had  'got  the  Governor  in  a  fix.'  So  the  bill  went, 
in  the  course  of  time,  to  John  A.  Campbell,  who  was  then  Governor — 
the  first  Governor  of  the  Territory  of  Wyoming— and  he  promptly 
signed  it!  His  heart  was  right!  "--Address  delivered  at  Philadelphia 
lnlM2. 
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thus  to  strengthen  the  polygamic  party.  In  Washington  Ter- 
ritory the  law  which  conferred  it  in  1883  was  declared  invalid 
by  the  courts  in  1887,  because  its  nature  had  not  been  properly 
described  in  the  title ;  was  re-enacted  immediately  afterwards, 
and  was  in  1888  again  declared  invalid  by  the  U.S.  Territorial 
Court>  on  the  ground  that  the  Act  of  Congress  organizing  the 
Territorial  legislature  did  not  empower  it  to  extend  the  suf- 
frage to  women.  In  enacting  their  State  Constitution  (1889) 
the  people  of  Washington  pronounced  against  female  suf- 
frage. 

In  fourteen  States^  women  are  allowed  to  vote  at  elections 
of  school  officers,  or  on  some  question  connected  with  schools ; 
and  in  several  other  States  (nine  at  least )^  as  well  as  in  these 
f  ourtecn,  they  may  be  chosen  to  fill  school  offices^  such  as  that 
of  school  visitor,  or  superintendent,  or  member  of  a  school 
committee.  They  also  enjoy  "school  suffrage"  in  the  Terri- 
tories of  Idaho  and  Wyoming. 

In  two  States,  Arkansas  and  Mississippi,  women  have  the 
right  of  voting,  though  not  in  person,  upon  the  question  of 
granting  licenses  for  the  sale  of  intoxicants.  A  bill  to  confer 
the  same  right  was  lost  in  the  Massachusetts  legislature  of 
1888  by  a  majority  of  one  vote  only.  A  similar  proposal  was 
defeated  in  the  legislature  of  Iowa  in  March,  1888. 

In  one  State,  Kansas,  women  have  recently  received  the 
suffrage  in  all  municipal  elections  in  towns  or  villages  of  more 
than  500  inhabitants.  They  exercised  the  privilege  for  the 
first  time  in  April,  1887,  and  the  result  of  the  experiment  is 
watched  with  much  interest.^ 

In  tliose  States  where  women  possess  the  school  suffrage  it 
is  reported  that  extremely  few  vote ;  and  this  is  ascribed  partly 
to  indifference,  partly  to  the  difficulty  which  women  of  the 
humbler  class  experience  in  leaving  their  homes  to  go  to  the 

^Colorado.  Indiana,  Kansas.  Kentucky.  Massachusetts.  Michigan,  Min- 
nesota, Nebraska,  New  Hampshire,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Oregon, 
Vermont,  Wisconsin.  Women  enjoy  school  and  municipal  franchise  in 
the  Canadian  Provinces  of  Ontario  and  Nova  Scotia.  (I  have  been 
unable  to  ascertain  the  provision  of  the  Constitutions  of  the  four  newest 
States  on  this  point.) 

"Similar  proposals  have  within  the  last  two  years  been  defeated  In 
Iowa,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  and  New  York.  In  1889  the  city  of  Elk 
Falls,  Kansas,  elected  a  mayor,  council,  and  police  judge,  aU  women* 
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poll,  tn  Miimeapolis^  a  city  of  200,000  people,  one  is  told 
that  only  two  or  three  hundred  women  usually  vote  at  school 
elections,  and  in  Massachusetts  the  number  of  women  going 
to  the  poll  declined  rapidly  after  the  first  few  years. 

In  the  Territory  of  Wyoming  women  serve  as  jurors,  and  in 
the  Territory  of  Washington  they  served  from  1884  to  1887, 
when  the  legislature,  in  re-granting  the  right  of  voting,  omit- 
ted to  grant  the  duty  or  privilege  of  jury  service.  Those 
whose  opinions  I  have  inquired  inform  me  that  the  presence 
of  women  on  juries  was  deemed  a  grave  evil;  and  that  in 
prosecutions  for  gambling  or  the  sale  of  intoxicants  a  de« 
fendant  had  no  chance  before  them.  It  is  also  stated  that 
comparatively  few  went  to  the  poll.  As  regards  Wyoming 
Territory,  where  the  experiment  has  been  longest  at  work 
both  as  regards  full  suffrage  and  jury  service,  the  balance  of 
such  evidence  as  I  could  collect  seems  to  be  unfavourable, 
though  both  the  advocates  and  the  opponents  of  women's  suf- 
frage feel  so  strongly  on  the  matter  that  it  is  hard  to  say  how 
much  allowance  must  be  made,  in  weighing  testimony,  for 
a  partisan  bias.  One  of  the  most  trustworthy  authorities 
writes  to  me  as  follows : 

''After  the  first  excitement  is  over,  it  is  impossible  to  get 
respectable  women  out  to  vote  except  every  two  or  three  years 
on  some  purely  emotional  question  like  Prohibition  or  other 
temperance  legislation.  The  effect  on  family  life  seems  to  be 
nil;  certainly  not  bad,  but  after  a  year  or  two  it  is  found  that 
the  women  of  the  worst  classes  are  those  that  most  regularly 
go  to  the  polls.''*  As  regards  Washington  Territory,  a  gen- 
tleman of  standing  resident  there  writes  me  that  "few  women 
took  advantage  of  the  ballot  privilege,  and  most  of  them  were 
greatly  relieved  that  the  responsibility  was  removed."  How- 
ever, the  Woman's  Journal  of  Boston  declares  that  the  women 
used  their  right  freely. 

No  evidence  has  come  in  my  way  tending  to  show  thai 
politics  are  in  Wyoming  or  were  in  Washington  at  all  purer 
than  in  the  adjoining  States  and  Territories.    The  most  that 

*GaTemor  Hoyt  of  Wyoming  In  the  address  aboye  cited,  dellyered  la 
1882,  and  since  published  as  a  pamphlet,  presents  a  more  favourable 
but  rather  vague  and  unsatisfying  view  of  the  matter. 
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seems  to  be  alleged  is  that  they  are  no  worse ;  or^  as  the  Ameri- 
cans express  it,  "Things  are  very  much  what  they  were  before, 
only  more  so/'  The  experience  of  Wyoming  is  of  slight  value; 
it  is  a  very  small  and  raw  community,  which  in  1880  had  a 
population  of  only  20,000.  That  of  Washington  is  entitled 
to  more  weight ;  and  it  deserves  to  be  noticed  that  the  legisla- 
ture of  that  Territory,  instead  of  using  the  opportunity,  given 
by  the  decision  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  Territory  in  1887, 
of  getting  rid  of  women's  suffrage  without  a  formal  repeal, 
re-enacted  the  law  forthwith.  But  legislatures  are  more 
amenable  to  influence  than  the  people,  and  the  people  in  1889 
refused  the  suffrage  to  women  after  a  four  years'  trial. 

Wherever  the  suffrage  or  any  other  public  right  has  been 
given,  it  is  given  equally  to  married  and  to  unmarried  women.'' 
No  one  dreams  of  drawing  any  distinction  between  the  claims 
of  the  single  and  the  married,  or  of  making  marriage  entail 
disfranchisement.  To  do  so  would  be  alien  to  the  whole  spirit 
of  American  legislation,  and  would  indeed  involve  a  much 
grosser  anomaly  or  injustice  than  the  exclusion  of  all  women 
alike  from  political  functions.  This  point,  therefore,  on 
which  much  controversy  has  arisen  in  England,  has  given  no 
trouble  in  the  United  States:  and  similarly,  the  Americans 
always  assume  that  wherever  women  receive  the  right  of  vot- 
ing at  the  election  to  any  office,  they  become  as  a  matter  of 
course  eligible  for  the  offioe  itself.  In  some  cases  eligibility 
for  the  office  has  preceded  the  gift  of  the  suffrage.  There  are 
States  in  which  women  have  no  school  suffrage,  but  are  chosen 
to  school  offices;  and  States  (Massachusetts  for  instance)  in 
which  they  have  no  vote  at  municipal  or  State  elections,  but 
where  they  are  placed  on  the  State  Board  of  Education  or 
the  Board  of  Prison  Commissioners.  It  would  be  deemed  in 
the  last  degree  illogical  to  give  women  municipal  suffrage,  and 
not  allow  a  woman  to  be  chosen  Mayoress,  to  give  State  (and 

^In  a  few  States,  bowever  (e.g,  Indiana  and  Oregon),  achool  suffrage 
Is  limited  to  women  who  are  heads  of  families,  because  these  only  are 
deemed  to  be  interested  In  respect  of  children;  and  in  a  few  (9,g,  Mloh* 
Igan,  Indiana,  and  Oregon)  there  are  property  qualifications  of  small 
amount  attached  to  the  school  suffrage  in  the  case  of  women  which  are 
not  required  In  the  case  of  men.  In  Kentucky  school  suffrage  seems  to 
be  withheld  from  married  women. 
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therewith  congressional)  suffrage  and  not  allow  a  woman  to 
enter  both  the  State  legislature  and  Congress^  to  give  suffrage 
at  the  presidential  election  and  yet  disqualify  a  woman  for 
the  presidency  of  the  United  States.' 

'*What/'  it  will  be  asked,  "are  the  forces  by  which  the 
Women's  Bights  movement  is  now  pressed  forward?  What 
are  the  arguments  used  to  support  it?  Are  they  of  a  theoreti- 
cal or  of  a  practical  nature  ?  Is  it  on  the  ground  of  abstract 
justice  and  democratic  principle  that  the  battle  is  being 
fought^  or  is  it  alleged  that  women  suffer  from  positive  dis- 
abilities and  hardships  which  nothing  but  an  equal  share  in 
political  power  will  remove?" 

Both  sets  of  arguments  are  employed ;  but  those  of  a  theoret- 
ical order  seem  to  hold  the  chief  place.  In  all  or  nearly  all 
States  married  women  have  complete  rights  to  their  prop- 
erty; in  most^  mothers  have  rights  considerable^  if  not  quite 
equal  to  those  of  fathers,  in  the  guardianship  of  their  children ; 
in  all,  women  enjoy  the  equal  protection  of  the  law  and  are 
admissible  to  professions  and  the  training  needed  for  pro- 
fessions, while  the  laws  of  divorce,  whatever  may  be  said  of 
them  in  other  respects,  are  rarely  more  indulgent  to  husbands 
than  to  wives.  Although  therefore  the  advocates  of  women's 
suffrage  expect  some  tangible  legislative  benefite  to  woman 
from  her  admission  to  the  franchise,  especially  in  the  way  of 
obtaining  better  protection  for  women  and  children^  the  case 
on  this  side  does  not  seem,  so  far  ad  I  have  been  able  to  ascer- 
tain^ to  be  an  urgent  one,  or  te  excite  much  strength  of  feel- 
ing. It  is  rather  because  the  exclusion  from  political  power 
is  deemed  in  itself  unjust  and  degrading,  and  is  thought  to 
place  woman  altogether  on  a  lower  level,  that  it  is  so  warmly 
resented.  It  seems  te  be  believed  that  a  nobler  and  more 
vigorous  type  of  womanhood  would  be  developed  by  the  com- 
plete recognition  of  her  equality,  a  wider  and  grander  sphere 
of  action  opened  to  her  efforte.  Perhaps  the  commonest  argu* 
ment  is  conteined  in  the  question,  "Why  not?    What  reason 

•Women  are  not  unfrequently  appointed  to  posts  connected  with  leg* 
Islatlye  bodies.  I  found  in  Washington  Territory  that  they  had  been 
chosen  to  be  dlerks  and  messengers  to  one  or  other  of  the  Houses  of  the 
Territorial  legislature. 


can  you  give,  you  whose  forefathers  revolted  from  £ngland 
because  representation  was  not  suffered  to  go  with  taxation, 
you  who  annually  repeat  the  Declaration  of  Independence  as 
if  it  were  the  Nicene  Creed,  you  who  twenty  years  ago  en- 
franchised ignorant  negroes,  for  excluding  from  the  suffrage 
women  who  pay  taxes,  who  are  within  the  reason  and  mean- 
ing of  the  Declaration  of  1776,  who  are  far  more  intellectually 
and  morally  competent  than  the  coloured  millions  of  the 
South?"  This  appeal,  which  becomes  all  the  stronger  as  an 
argumenium  ad  hominem  because  the  American  man  is  excep- 
tionally deferential  to  women,  and  the  American  statesman 
exceptionally  disposed  to  comply  with  every  request  which  is 
urgently  pressed  upon  him,  is  the  kernel  of  the  suffragist  case. 
However,  it  derives  no  small  practical  aid  from  a  practical 
consideration.  The  one  question  of  current  politics  which 
heartily  interests  women  is  the  question  of  restricting  or  pro- 
hibiting the  sale  of  intoxicants.  This  is  also  the  question 
which  excites  not  perhaps  the  widest  yet  certainly  the  keenest 
interest  in  the  minds  of  a  great  host  of  male  voters.  The 
enemies  of  the  liquor  traffic  have  therefore  a  strong  motive 
for  desiring  to  see  their  voting  power  reinforced  by  those 
whose  aid  would  secure  victory;  and  in  fact  Prohibitionist 
Conventions  almost  always  declare  in  favour  of  women's  suf- 
frage. 

Yet  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  sentimental  argu- 
ments are  all  on  one  side.  There  is  a  widespread  apprehen- 
sion that  to  bring  women  into  politics  might  lower  their  social 
position,  diminish  men's  deference  for  them,  harden  and 
roughen  them,  and,  as  it  is  expressed,  '^rush  the  bloom  oft 
the  flowers."  This  feeling  is  at  least  as  strong  among  women 
as  among  men.  I  am  inclined  to  think,  though  of  course  this 
is  mere  conjecture,  that  the  proportion  of  women  who  desire 
the  suffrage  is  much  smaller  in  America  than  in  England. 
Of  the  many  American  ladies  whose  opinion  I  inquired,  the 
enormous  majority  expressed  themselves  hostile;  and  I  hear 
that  quite  recently  a  Ladies'  Anti-Suffrage  League  has  been 
formed  in  Massachusetts,  whereas  in  England  no  similar  or- 
ganization has  been  ever  created  among  either  men  or  women* 
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It  is  remarkable  that  the  moyement  has  in  America  fonnd 
scarcely  any  support  among  what  may  be  called  the  ''upper 
classes.'^  Women's  suffragism  is  thought  ''bad  form/'  is  sup- 
posed to  betoken  a  want  of  culture  and  refinement.  The 
same  reproach  attached  forty  years  ago  to  Abolitionism.  It 
has  certainly  been  an  injury  to  the  cause  that  some  few  of  its 
prominent  advocates^  disavowed  no  doubt  by  the  great  bulk 
of  the  suffrage  party,  have  also  advocated  a  general  unsettle- 
ment  of  the  relations  between  the  sexes,  and  that  a  few  others 
have  been  too  masculine  in  their  manners  and  discourse.  The 
sentimental  aversion  to  seeing  women  immersed  in  politics  is 
all  the  greater,  because  "polities'^  have  a  technical  meaning 
which  is  repellent  to  refined  Americans ;  and  the  practical  ob* 
jection  to  doubling  constituencies  which  are  already  enormous 
— ^a  member  of  Congress  represents  about  five  times  aa  many 
voters  as  an  English  member  of  Parliament — ^is  strongly  felt 
by  philosophic  publicists.  Even  those  who  desire  to  see  the 
sale  of  intoxicants  restricted  feel  doubts  as  to  the  expediency 
of  attaining  their  object  by  the  votes  of  women,  because  the 
difficulty  of  enforcing  prohibitory  legislation,  already  serious 
where  the  drinking  minority  is  strong,  would  be  much  greater 
if  a  majority  of  men  in  favour  of  keeping  bars  and  saloons 
open  were  overborne  by  a  minority  of  men  turned  into  a  ma- 
jority by  the  votes  of  women. 

It  is  commonly  assumed  that  in  a  democratic  country  all 
changes  are  towards  a  further  extension  of  the  suffrage,  that 
democratic  voters  are  like  the  unjust  judge  in  the  parable, 
and  will  yield  to  importunity  what  they  might  refuse  to  jus- 
tice, in  diort,  that  whatever  an  active  section  continues  to 
press  for  it  will  sooner  or  later  obtain.  But  this  assumption 
may  be  too  hasty.  True  it  is  that  so  far  the  agitation  for  the 
grant  of  suffrage  to  women  has  been  met  by  little  in  the  way 
of  counter  agitation,  that  democratic  doctrine  has  still  power 
over  the  American  mind,  that  the  support  of  the  Prohibition- 
ist party  is  an  important  factor  in  the  problem.  Yet  who  can 
tell  whether  the  movement  will  evoke  as  much  enthusiasm 
during  the  next  thirty  years  as  it  has  done  during  the  last 
thirty?    When  the  group  of  Abolitionist  leaders,  already 
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Badly  thinned  by.  death,  pass  finally  off  the  stage,  will  men 
and  women  of  equal  ardour  arise  to  fill  their  places?  Will 
the  Abolitionist  spirit,  which  insisted  on  giving  full  political 
effect  to  the  conception  of  equal  human  rights,  be  as  intense 
in  the  next  generation  as  in  that  which  saw  the  horrors  of 
slavery?  Will  what  may  be  called,  in  no  disparaging  sense, 
the  sentimental  tendency  in  politics  be  as  strong  then  as  it  is 
even  to-day?  The  liquor  question  may  possibly  be  settled, 
or  at  least  so  far  settled  as  no  longer  to  dominate  politics,  and 
other  questions  may  come  up,  thrusting  female  suffrage  into 
the  background.  The  remarkable  progress  which  the  move- 
ment has  made  in  England  cheers  its  American  adherents; 
but  it  has  some  advantages  in  England  which  it  wants  in 
America.  In  England  the  Liberal  party,  which  is  apt  to  be 
the  party  of  theory  and  sentiment,  has  favoured  it,  because 
less  afraid  of  change,  and  more  disposed  to  admit  every  one 
to  political  power ;  while  the  Tory  party  has  latterly  favoured 
it  in  the  belief  that  women  are  conservative  in  their  tendencies, 
and  would  support  the  Established  Church  and  established 
institutions  generally.  It  has  thus  had  the  rare  good  fortune 
of  drawing  support  from  both  camps,  though  for  different 
reasons.  But  in  America  most  of  the  leaders  of  both  the  great 
parties  seem  unfriendly,  perhaps  because  the  introduction  of 
a  vast  mass  of  new  voters  might  strain  the  party  machinery, 
and  bring  in  an  incalculable  and  therefore  disagreeable  ele- 
ment. Both  parties  already  dislike  the  Prohibitionists,  be- 
cause they  cut  across  the  legitimate  party  organizations  and 
contests:  the  introduction  of  women  would,  it  is  thought, 
aggravate  this  mischief.  Some  one  may  say  that  this  ought 
to  commend  the  suffrage  movement  to  the  Beforming  or  In- 
dependent party,  which  attacks  the  so-called  "Machine  Men'* 
of  both  Bepublicans  and  Democrats.  In  point  of  fact,  how- 
ever, very  few  of  the  Eeformers  advocate  women's  suffrage^ 
apparently  because  they  are  opposed  to  "sentimentalism,"  and 
think  that  "politics"  as  now  practised  would  do  more  harm  to 
women  than  women  could  possibly  do  good  to  politics. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  which  make  an  impartial 
obderver  doubt  whether  full  political  suffrage,  as  distinguished 
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from  Bchool  or  municipal  suffrage,  is  likely  to  be  granted  to 
women  in  many  States  of  the  Union  within  the  next  thirty 
years,  for  of  the  remoter  future  it  would  be  rash  to  speak. 
Still  it  must  be  remembered  that  considerable  advances  have 
been  made,  and  that  where  any  form  of  suffrage  has  been  once 
granted  it  has  never,  except  in  the  wholly  exceptional  case  of 
Utah,  been  withdrawn.  The  suffragists  have  some  grounds 
for  the  confidence  of  victory  they  express.  If  they  can  bring 
the  public  opinion  of  women  themselves  over  to  their  side,  they 
will  succeed.  To  a  European  observer  the  question  seems  one 
rather  of  social  than  of  political  moment.  If  he  sees  little 
reason  to  expect  an  improvement  in  politics  from  the  partici- 
pation of  women  in  elections  and  their  admission  to  Congress 
and  to  high  political  office,  neither  does  he  find  much  cause 
for  fear.  Such  misgivings  as  he  entertains  are  of  a  different 
nature.    They  are  serious  misgivings. 


CHAPTER  XCIV 

THB  SUPPOSED  FAULTS  OF  DBMOORAOT 

Thb  qnestion  which  in  one  form  or  another  every  European 
politician  has  during  the  last  half-century  been  asking  about 
the  United  States,  is  the  broad  question.  How  does  democracy 
answer?  No  other  country  has  tried  the  experiment  of  a 
democratic  government  on  so  large  a  scale,  with  so  many 
minor  variations,  for  the  State  governments  are  thirty<-eight 
autonomous  democracies,  or  with  such  advantages  of  geograph- 
ical position  and  material  resources.  And  those  who  think 
that  all  civilized  countries  are  moving  towards  democracy, 
even  though  they  may  not  be  destined  to  rest  there,  find  the 
question  an  important  one  for  themselves.  The  reader  who 
has  followed  thus  far  the  account  I  have  tried  to  give  of  the 
Federal  Constitution  and  its  working,  of  the  State  Constitu- 
tions, of  local  government,  of  the  party  machinery,  of  the  in- 
fiuence  of  public  opinion  as  a  controlling  power  over  all  the 
institutions  of  the  country,  will  be  content  with  a  compara- 
tively brief  summary  of  the  results  to  which  the  inquiries 
made  under  these  heads  point. 

That  summary  naturally  falls  into  three  parts.  We  have 
to  ask  first,  how  far  the  faults  usually  charged  on  democracy 
are  present  in  America;  next,  what  are  the  special  faults 
which  characterize  it  there;  last,  what  are  the  strong  points 
which  it  has  developed. 

The  chief  faults  which  philosophers,  from  Plato  down- 
wards to  Mr.  Robert  Lowe,  and  popular  writers  repeating  and 
caricaturing  the  dicta  of  philosophers,  have  attributed  to  dem- 
ocratic governments,  are  the  following: 
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Weakness  in  emergencies^  incapacity  to  act  with  prompti- 
tude and  decision. 

Fickleness  and  instability,  frequent  changes  of  opinion,  con- 
sequent changes  in  the  conduct  of  affairs  and  in  executive 
officials. 

Insubordination,  internal  dissensions,  disregard  of  author- 
ity, a  frequent  resort  to  violence,  bringing  on  an  anarchy 
which  ends  in  military  tyranny. 

A  desire  to  level  down,  and  intolerance  of  greatness. 

Tyranny  of  the  majority  over  the  minority. 

A  love  of  novelty:  a  passion  for  changing  customs  and 
destroying  old  institutions. 

Ignorance  and  folly,  producing  a  liability  to  be  deceived 
and  misled ;  consequent  growth  of  demagogues  playing  on  the 
passions  and  selfishness  of  the  masses. 

I  do  not  say  that  this  list  exhausts  the  reproaches  directed 
against  democracy,  but  it  includes  those  which  are  most  often 
heard  and  are  best  worth  examining.  Most  of  them  are  drawn 
from  the  history  of  the  Oreek  republics  of  antiquity  and  the 
Italian  republics  of  the  Middle  Ages,  small  communities  where 
the  conditions  of  social  and  political  life  were  so  different  from 
those  of  a  great  modem  country  that  we  ought  not  to  expect 
similar  results  to  follow  from  political  arrangements  called 
by  the  same  name.  However,  as  this  consideration  has  noi 
prevented  writers  and  statesmen,  even  in  our  own  day,  from  re- 
peating the  old  censures,  and  indeed  from  mixing  together 
in  one  repulsive  potion  all  the  faults  that  belonged  to  small 
aristocratic  republics  with  all  that  can  belong  to  large  demo- 
cratic republics,  it  is  worth  while  to  examine  these  current 
notions,  and  try  them  by  the  light  of  the  facts  which  America 
furnishes. 

Weakness  and  want  of  promptUude.^^The  American  democ- 
racy is  long-suffering  and  slow  in  rousing  itself;  it  is  often 
perplexed  by  problems,  and  seems  to  grope  blindly  for  their 
solution.  In  the  dealings  with  England  and  France  which 
preceded  the  war  of  a.d.  1812,  and  in  the  conduct  of  that  war, 
its  government  showed  some  irresolution  and  sluggishness. 
The  habit  of  blustering  in  its  intercourse  with  foreign  powers, 
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and  the  internal  strife  over  slavery,  led  Europeans  to  think 
it  lacked  firmness  and  vigour.  They  were  undeceived  in  1861. 
While  it  seemed  possible  to  avert  a  breach  with  the  Southern 
slave-holders,  the  North  was  willing  to  accept,  and  did  accept, 
a  series  of  compromises  whose  inadequacy  was  soon  revealed. 
The  North  was  ill  led  in  Congress,  and  the  South  was  boldly 
if  not  wisely  led.  Yet  when  the  crisis  arrived,  the  North  put 
forth  its  power  with  a  suddenness  and  resolution  which  sur- 
prised the  world.  There  was  no  faltering  in  the  conduct  of 
a  struggle  which  for  two  long  years  French  and  English  states- 
men deemed  hopeless.  The  best  blood  of  the  North  freely 
offered  itself  to  be  shed  on  the  battlefields  of  Virginia  and 
Pennsylvania  for  the  sake  of  the  Union ;  while  an  enormous 
debt  was  incurred  in  equipping  army  after  army.  As  evtery 
one  knows,  the  Southern  people  displayed  no  less  vigour,  even 
when  the  tide  had  evidently  begun  to  turn  against  tiiem,  and 
the  hope  of  European  intervention  died  away.  If  want  of 
force,  dash,  and  courage  in  moments  of  danger  is  a  defect 
generally  chargeable  on  popular  governments,  it  was  not  then 
chargeable  on  the  United  States.  But  the  doctrine  is  one 
which  finds  little  to  support  it  either  in  ancient  or  in  modem 
history,  while  there  are  many  instances  to  the  contrary :  wit- 
ness the  war  of  the  Swiss  against  Charles  the  Bold,  and  the 
defence  of  Florence  against  Charles  the  Fifth. 

Fickleness  and  Instability, — The  indictment  fails  on  this 
count  also.  The  people  are  open  to  sudden  impulses,  and  in 
particular  States  there  have  been  ill-considered  innovations 
and  a  readiness  to  try  wild  experiments,  such  as  those  I  have 
described  in  California.  But  taking  the  nation  as  a  whole, 
its  character  is  marked  by  tenacity  of  beliefs  and  adherence 
to  leaders  once  chosen.  The  opposite  charge  of  stubbornness 
in  refusing  to  be  convinced  by  argument  and  to  admit  the 
failings  of  men  who  have  established  some  title  to  gratitude^ 
might  more  plausibly  be  preferred.  Western  farmers  suffer 
from  the  high  price  of  the  clothes  they  wear  and  the  imple- 
ments they  use,  but  having  an  idea  that  a  protective  tariff 
makes  somehow  for  the  good  of  the  country  they  have  hitherto 
remained  protectionists.    How  little  did  the  blunders  of  Pres- 
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ident  Oranf  s  first  administration^  and  the  misdeeds  of  the 
knot  of  men  who  surrounded  him^  playing  upon  the  political 
inexperience  of  a  blunt  soldier,  impair  the  loyalty  of  the 
masses  to  the  man  whose  sword  had  saved  the  Union.  Con- 
gressmen and  State  officials  are  no  doubt  often  changed,  but 
they  are  changed  in  pursuance  of  a  doctrine  and  a  habit  in 
which  the  interests  of  a  class  are  involved,  not  from  any  fickle- 
ness in  the  people.^ 

Insubordination  and  contempt  for  authority, — On  this  head 
the  evidence  is  more  conflicting.  There  are  States,  and  cities, 
in  which  the  laws  are  imperfectly  enforced.  Homicide  is 
hardly  a  crime  in  some  parts  of  the  South — ^that  is  to  say,  a 
man  who  kills  another  is  not  always  arrested,  often  not  con- 
victed when  arrested  and  put  on  his  trial,  very  rarely  hanged 
when  convicted.'  One  might  almost  say  that  private  war  is 
recognized  by  opinion  in  these  districts,  as  it  was  in  Europe 
during  the  earlier  Middle  Ages.  In  the  West,  again,  partic- 
ularly in  such  south-western  States  as  Missouri,  Arkansas, 
and  Texas,  brigandage  seems  to  be  regarded  with  a  certain 
amusement,  rising  into  sympathy,  by  a  part  of  the  peaceable 
population.  Having  arisen  partly  out  of  the  Border  ruffianism 
which  preceded  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  partly  among 
men  who  were  constantly  engaged  in  skirmishing  with  the 
Indian  tribes,  there  is  a  flavour  of  romance  about  it,  which 
ceases  to  gild  the  exploits  of  train-robbers  only  when  their 
activity  threatens  the  commercial  interests  of  a  rising  city. 
Jesse  James,  the  notorious  bandit  of  Missouri,  and  his 
brothers  were  popular  heroes  in  the  region  they  infested,  much 
like  Bobin  Hood  and  Little  John  in  the  ballads  of  the  thir- 
teenth century  in  England.     These  phenomena  are,  however, 

^See  Chap.  XX.  In  Vol.  I. 

'Murder  does  not  seem  to  be  dealt  with  quite  firmly  enough  even  in 
some  of  the  Northern  States.  "There  is  no  subject  within  the  domain 
of  lesrislation  in  which  improvement  is  so  needed  as  in  the  law  against 
murder.  The  practical  immunity  that  crime  enjoys  in  some  sections  of 
the  country,  and  the  delay,  difficulty,  and  uncertainty  in  enforcing  the 
law  almost  everywhere.  Is  a  reproach  to  our  civilization.  Bflorts  to 
save  assassins  from  punishment  are  so  strenuous,  the  chances  of 
escape  so  numerous,  and  the  proceedings  so  protracted,  that  the  law 
has  few  terrors  for  those  disposed  to  violate  it."— Address  before  the 
American  Bar  Association,  delivered  in  1881  by  Mr.  B.  J.  Phelps,  Presi- 
dent .of  th«  Aflsodatlon. 


explicable  by  other  causes  than  democratic  goyemment  The 
homicidal  habits  of  the  South  are  a  relic  of  that  semi-bar- 
barism which  slavery  kept  alive  long  after  the  northern  free 
States  had  reached  the  level  of  European  order.  Brigandage 
is  due  to  the  absence  of  a  mounted  gendarmerie  in  the  vast 
and  thinly-peopled  Farther  West^  and  there  is  no  gendarmerie 
because  liie  Federal  government  leaves  the  States  and  Terri- 
tories to  create  their  own^  and  these  unsettled  communities, 
being  well  armed,  prefer  to  take  care  of  themselves  rather 
than  spend  their  scanty  corporate  funds  on  a  task  which  in 
such  a  region  could  not  be  effectively  performed  except  at  a 
cost  disproportionate  to  the  result.* 

Lynch  law  is  not  unknown  in  more  civilized  regions,  such 
as  Indiana  and  Ohio.  Now  lynch  law,  however  shocking  it 
may  seem  to  Europeans  and  New  Englanders,  is  far  removed 
from  arbitrary  violence.  According  to  the  testimony  of  care- 
ful observers,  it  is  very  seldom  abused,  and  its  proceedings  aie 
generally  conducted  with  some  regularity  of  form  as  well  as 
fairness  of  spirit.  What  are  the  circumstances?  Those 
highly  technical  rules  of  judicial  procedure  and  still  more 
technical  rules  of  evidence  which  America  owes  to  the  English 
common  law,  and  which  have  in  some  States  retamed  anti- 
quated minutise  now  expunged  from  English  practice,  or  been 
rendered  by  new  legislation  too  favourable  to  prisoners,  have 
to  be  applied  in  districts  where  population  is  thin,  where  there 
are  very  few  officers,  either  for  the  apprehension  of  offenders, 
or  for  the  hunting  up  of  evidence  against  them,  and  where, 
according  to  common  belief,  both  judges  and  juries  are  occa- 
sionally ^'squared"  or  *'got  at.*'  Many  crimes  would  go  un- 
punished if  some  more  speedy  and  efficient  method  of  dealing 
with  them  were  not  adopted.  This  method  is  foimd  in  a 
volunteer  jury,  summoned  by  the  leading  local  citizens,  or  in 
very  clear  cases,  by  a  simple  seizure  and  execution  of  the 
criminal.  Why  not  create  an  efficient  police  ?  Becausegarime 
is  uncommon  in  many  districts — in  such  a  district,  Sr  in- 
stance, as  the  rural  parts  of  Illinois — ^and  the  people  tMe  de- 

*rhere  la  always  a  sheriff,  whose  business  It  Is  to  puwue  erimlnals, 
find  hang  them  If  convicted,  but  much  depends  on  his  Invlduml  Tigour. 
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liberately  concluded  that  it  i&  cheaper  and  simpler  to  take 
tihe  law  into  their  own  hands  on  those  rare  occasions  when  a 
police  is  needed  than  to  be  at  the  trouble  of  organizing  and 
paying  a  force  for  which  there  is  usually  no  employment.  If 
it  be  urged  that  they  are  thus  forming  habits  of  lawlessness 
in  themselves^  the  Americans  reply  that  experience  does  not 
seem  to  make  this  probable^  because  lawlessness  does  not  in- 
crease among  the  farming  population^  and  has  disappeared 
from  places  where  the  rudeness  or  simplicity  of  society  for- 
merly rendered  lynch  law  necessary.  However,  the  80<;alled 
'^oUy  Maguire''  conspiracy,  which  vexed  and  terrified  Penn- 
sylvania for  several  years^  showed  the  want  of  a  vigorous  and 
highly-trained  police.  A  sort  of  secret  society  organized  a 
succession  of  murders^  much  like  the  Italian  Camorra,  which 
remained  undetected  till  a  daring  man  succeeded  in  persuad- 
ing the  conspirators  to  admit  him  among  them.  He  shared 
their  schemes^  and  learnt  to  know  their  persons  and  deeds, 
then  turned  upon  them  and  brought  them  to  justice.  This 
remarkable  case  illustrates  not  any  neglect  of  law  or  tender- 
ness for  crime^  but  mainly  the  power  of  a  combination  which 
can  keep  its  secrets.  Once  detected,  the  Molly  Maguires  were 
severely  dealt  with.  The  Pittsburg  riots  of  1877,  and  the 
Cincinnati  riots  of  1884^  alarmed  the  Americans  themselves,  so 
long  accustomed  to  domestic  tranquillity  as  to  have  forgotten 
those  volcanic  forces  which  lie  smouldering  in  all  ignorant 
masses,  ready  to  burst  forth  upon  sufficient  excitement.  The 
miners  and  ironworkers  of  the  Pittsburg  district  are  rough 
fellows,  many  of  them  recent  immigrants  who  have  not  yet 
acquired  American  habits  of  order;  nor  would  there  have  been 
anything  to  distinguish  this  Pennsylvanian  disturbance  from 
those  which  happen  during  strikes  in  England,  as,  for  in- 
stance,  at  Blackburn  a  few  years  ago,  or  in  times  of  distress 
in  France,  as  at  Decazeville  in  1886^  had  it  been  promptly 
suppressed.  Unfortunately  there  was  no  proper  force  on  the 
spot.  The  governor  was  absent;  the  mayor  and  other  local 
authorities  lost  their  heads;  the  police,  feebly  handled^  were 
overpowered;  the  militia  showed  weakness;  so  that  the  riot 
spread  in  a  way  which  surprised  its  authors^  and  the  mob 
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raged  for  several  days  along  the  railroads  in  several  States, 
and  over  a  large  area  of  manufactnring  and  mining  towns. 

The  moral  of  this  event  was  the  necessity,  even  in  a  land  of 
freedom,  of  keeping  a  force  strong  enough  to  repress  tumults 
in  their  first  stage.  The  Cincinnati  riot  began  in  an  attempt 
to  lynch  two  prisoners  who  were  thought  likely  to  escape  the 
punishment  they  richly  deserved ;  and  it  would  probably  have 
ended  there  had  not  the  floating  rabble  of  this  city  of  300,000 
inhabitants  seized  the  opportunity  to  do  a  little  pillage  and 
make  a  great  noise  on  their  own  account.  Neither  sedition 
had  any  political  character,  nor  indeed  any  specific  object, 
except  that  the  Pennsylvanian  mob  showed  special  enmity  to 
the  railroad  company.  They  were  not  specially  products  of 
democracy,  but  they  are  unhappily  proofs  that  democracy 
does  not  secure  the  good  behaviour  of  its  worst  and  newest 
citizens,  and  that  it  must  be  prepared,  no  less  than  other  gov- 
ernments, to  maintain  order  by  the  prompt  and  stem  appli- 
cation of  physical  force.* 

One  hears  in  some  States  of  laws  which  are  systematically 
evaded,  sometimes  by  the  connivance  of  officials  who  are  im- 
properly induced  to  abstain  from  prosecuting  transgressors, 
sometimes  with  the  general  consent  of  the  community  which 
perceives  that  they  cannot  be  enforced.  Thus  some  years  ago 
the  lawq  against  the  sale  of  liquor  on  Sundays  in  the  city  of 
Chicago  were  not  enforced.  The  bulk  of  the  population,  be- 
ing German  and  Irish,  disliked  them,  and  showed  its  dislike 
by  turning  out  of  the  municipal  offices  those  who  had  enforced 
them,  while  yet  the  law  remained  on  the  statute-book  because, 
according  to  the  Constitution  of  Illinois  (one  of  the  most  ex- 
perimental of  the  newer  constitutions,  as  appears  from  its 
adoption  of  minority  voting),  it  takes  a  majority  of  two-thirds 
in  the  legislature  to  repeal  an  Act;  and  the  rural  members, 

^here  Is  a  great  difference  between  different  States  and  cities  as 
regards  police  arrangements.  The  police  of  New  York  City  are  said  to 
be  very  efficient  and  somewhat  too  promptly  severe  in  the  use  of  their 
staves.  But  when  not  long  ago  the  strikers  at  some  of  the  railway 
yards  in  Jersey  City,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Hudson  River  from  New 
York,  molested  the  men  who  had  taken  work  under  the  companies,  the 
latter  Were  obliged  to  hire  policemen  from  a  private  firm  to  protect 
their  employfis.   In  some  cities  the  police  are  armed  with  reyolvera. 
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being  largely  Prohibitionists,  stand  by  this  law  against  Sun- 
day dealing.  When  in  Texas  I  heard  of  the  same  thing  as 
happening  in  the  city  of  San  Antonio,  and  doubt  not  that  it 
occurs  in  many  cities.  Probably  more  laws  are  quietly  suf- 
fered to  be  broken  in  America  than  in  either  England  or  Ger- 
many. On  the  other  hand,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  credit 
whidi  the  Americans  claim  of  being  pre-eminently  a  law- 
abiding  people  is  borne  out  by  the  perfect  public  order  and 
the  general  security  of  property  and  person  which  strikes  a 
traveller  all  over  the  East,  the  middle  States,  and  the  more 
thickly  peopled  parts  of  the  West.**  Political  disturbances 
are  practically  unknown  outside  some  few  of  the  southern 
States,  where  there  are  occasional  collisions  between  whites 
and  blacks,  nor  are  they  frequent  or  virulent  in  those  States. 
Even  when  an  election  is  believed  to  have  been  fraudulently 
won,  the  result  is  respected,  because  it  is  externally  regular. 
Fights  seldom  occur  at  elections;  neither  party  disturbs  the 
meetings  or  processions  of  the  other  in  the  hottest  presidential 
campaign.  Such  a  series  of  disturbances  as  London  and  Lan- 
cashire saw  in  the  beginning  of  1882,  when  the  meetings  of 
a  number  of  members  of  Parliament  with  their  constituents 
were  broken  up  by  Irishmen,  or  party  opponents  masquerading 
as  Irishmen,  or  such  another  series  as  marked  the  close  of  the 
agitation  on  the  Franchise  Bill  in  1884,  excites  the  wonder 
of  Americans,  who  ask  whether  Englishmen  can  be  fit  for  free 
government  when  they  have  not  yet  learnt  to  let  their  oppo- 
nents meet  and  talk  in  peace. 

The  habit  of  obedience  to  constituted  authority  is  another 
test,  and  one  which  Plato  would  have  considered  specially 
conclusive.  The  difficulty  of  applying  it  in  America  is  that 
there  are  so  few  officials  who  come  into  the  relation  of  com- 
mand with  the  people,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  people  are 
so  little  "governed,"  in  the  French  or  German  sense,  that  one 
has  few  opportunities  of  discovering  how  they  comport  them- 
selves. The  officers  of  both  the  Federal  and  the  State  gov- 
ernments, in  levying  taxes  and  carrying  out  the  judgments 

There  Is  little  use  in  comparing  the  aggregate  of  crimes  reported 
with  the  aggregates  of  European  countries,  because  in  disorderly  re- 
gions not  all  crimes  are  reported. 
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of  the  Courts,  have  seldom  any  resistance  to  fear.'    Other 
authorities  experience  no  diflSjdulty  in  making  themselves  re- 
spected.    A  railroad  company,  for  instance,  finds  its  pas- 
sengers only  too  submissive.    They  endure  with  a  patience 
which  astonishes  Englishmen  frequent  irregularities  of  the 
train  service  and  other  discomforts,  which  would  in  England 
produce  a  whole  crop  of  letters  to  the  newspapers.     The  dis- 
cipline of  the  army  and  navy  in  the  war  was  nearly  as  strict 
as  in  European  armies.     So  in  universities  and  colleges  dis- 
cipline is  maintained  with  the  same  general  ease  and  the  same 
occasional  troubles  as  arise  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge.     The 
children  in  city  schools  are  proverbially  docile.     Employers 
never  complain  of  any  trouble  in  keeping  order  among  iheir 
workpeople.     So  far,  indeed,  is  insubordination  from  being  a 
characteristic  of  the  native  Americans,  that  they  are  con- 
spicuously the  one  free  people  of  the  world  which,  owing  to 
its  superior  intelligence,  has  recognized  the  permanent  value 
of  order,  and  observes  it  on  every  occasion,  not  least  when 
a  sudden  alarm  arises.     Anarchy  is  of  all  dangers  or  bugbears 
the  one  which  the  modem  world  has  least  cause  to  fear,  for 
the  tendency  of  ordinary  human  nature  to  obey  is  the  same  a? 
in  past  times,  and  the  aggregation  of  human  beings  into  great 
masses  weakens  the  force  of  the  individual  will,  and  makea 
men  more  than  ever  like  sheep,  so  far  as  action  is  concerned. 
Much  less,  therefore,  is  there  ground  for  fancying  that  out 
of  anarchy  there  will  grow  any  tyranny  of  force.     Whether 
democracies  may  not  end  in  yielding  greater  power  to  their 
executives  is  quite  another  question,  whereof  more  anon;  nil 
I  observe  here  is  that  in  no  country  can  a  military  despotism, 
such  as  that  which  has  twice  prevailed  in  France  and  once  in 
England,  be  deemed  less  likely  to  arise.     During  the  Civil  War 
there  were  many  persons  in  Europe  cultivating,  as  Gibbon 
says,  the  name  without  the  temper  of  philosophy,  who  pre- 
dicted that  some  successful  leader  of  the  Northern  armies 
would  establish  his  throne  on  the  ruins  of  the  Constitution. 

'EzclBemen  are  sometimes  resisted  in  the  mountains  of  North  Caro- 
lina and  Tennessee,  which  form  a  sort  of  enclave  of  semi-barbarism 
in  a  civilized  country,  such  as  the  rugged  Albania  was  in  the  Roman 
Bmplre. 
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But  no  Booner  had  General  Lee  surrendered  at  Appomatox 
than  the  disbandment  of  the  victorious  host  began;  and  the 
only  thing  which  thereafter  distinguished  Generals  Grant, 
Sherman,  and  Sheridan  from  their  fellow-citizens  was  the 
liability  to  have  "receptions^'  forced  on  them  when  they  vis- 
ited a  city,  and  jSnd  their  puissant  arms  wearied  by  the  hand- 
shakings of  their  enthusiastic  admirers. 

Cassarism  is  the  last  danger  likely  to  menace  America.  In 
no  nation  is  civil  order  more  stable.  None  is  more  averse  to 
the  military  spirit.  No  political  system  would  oflfer  a  greater 
resistance  to  an  attempt  to  create  a  standing  army  or  centralize 
the  administration. 

Jeaiousy  of  greatness,  and  a  desire  to  level  down, — ^This 
charge  derives  a  claim  to  respectful  consideration  from  the 
authority  of  De  Tocqueville,  who  thought  it  a  necessary  attri- 
bute of  democracy,  and  professed  to  have  discovered  symptoms 
of  it  in  the  United  States.  It  alarmed  J.  S.  Mill,  and  has 
been  frequently  dwelt  on  by  his  disciples,  and  by  many  who 
have  adopted  no  other  part  of  his  teachings,  as  an  evil  equally 
inevitable  and  fatal  in  democratic  countries.  There  was  prob- 
ably good  ground  for  it  sixty  years  ago.  Even  now  one  dis- 
covers a  tendency  in  the  United  States,  particularly  in  the 
West,  to  dislike,  possibly  to  resent,  any  outward  manifesta- 
tion of  social  superiority.  A  man  would  be  HI  looked  upon 
who  should  build  a  castle  in  a  park,  surround  his  pleasure- 
grounds  with  a  high  wall,  and  receive  an  exclusive  society  in 
gilded  saloons.  One  of  the  parts  which  prominent  politicians, 
who  must  be  assumed  to  loiow  their  business,  most  like  to 
play  is  the  part  of  Cincinnatus  at  the  plough,  or  Curius  Den- 
tatus  receiving  the  Samnite  envoys  over  his  dinner  of  turnips. 
They  welcome  a  newspaper  interviewer  at  their  modest  farm, 
and  take  pains  that  he  should  describe  how  simply  the  rooms 
are  furnished,  and  how  little  "help*^  (t.«.  how  few  servants) 
is  kept.  Although  the  cynics  of  the  New  York  press  make 
a  mock  of  such  artless  ways,  the  desired  impression  is  pro- 
duced on  the  farmer  and  the  artisan.  At  a  senatorial  election 
not  long  ago  in  a  north-western  State,  the  opponents  of  the 
sitting  candidate  procured  a  photograph  of  his  residence  in 
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Wflfthitiffton,  a  handsome  mansion  in  a  fashionable  avenue, 
and  circulated  it  among  the  members  of  the  State  legislature 
to  rfiow  in  what  luxury  their  Federal  representative  indulged. 
I  remember  to  have  heard  it  said  of  a  statesman  proposing 
to  become  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  that  he  did  not 
wnture  during  the  preceding  year  to  occupy  his  house  in 
Washington^  lest  he  should  give  occasion  for  similar  criticism. 
Whether  or  not  this  was  his  real  motive,  the  attribution  of  it 
to  him  i$  equally  illustrative.  But  how  little  the  wealthy  fear 
^  di^pUy  their  wealth  and  take  in  public  the  pleasures  it 
nrAr«iy«  may  be  understood  by  any  one  who,  walking  down 
Fifth  Awnue  in  New  York,  observes  the  superb  houses  which 
]^f^  it.  houses  whose  internal  decorations  and  collected  objects 
^  Alt  rival  those  of  the  palaces  of  European  nobles,  or  who 
>tPiilv'4M  in  Newport,  the  most  fashionable  of  transatlantic 
^tt|it^ring*places,  the  lavish  expenditure  upon  servants,  horses, 
^rriages,  and  luxuries  of  every  kind.  No  spot  in  Europe 
^v^Teys  an  equal  impression  of  the  lust  of  the  eyes  and  the 
y^tie  of  life,  of  boundless  wealth  and  a  boundless  desire  for 
^*oyment,  as  does  the  Ocean  Drive  at  Newport  on  an  after- 
noon in  August. 

Intellectual  eminence  excites  no  jealousy,  though  it  is  more 
admired  and  respected  than  in  Europe.  The  men  who  make 
great  fortunes,  such  as  the  late  Mr.  A.  T.  Stewart,  or  *'Cora- 
modore"  Vanderbilt,  are  not  regarded  with  suspicion  or  envy, 
but  rather  with  admiration.  ^'When  thou  doest  good  unto 
thyself,  all  men  shall  speak  well  of  thee.^'  Wealth  does  not, 
as  in  England,  give  its  possessors  an  immediate  entrie  to  fash- 
ionable society,  but  it  marks  them  as  the  heroes  and  leaders  of 
the  commercial  world,  and  sets  them  on  a  pinnacle  of  fame 
which  fires  the  imagination  of  ambitious  youths  in  dry  goods 
stores  or  traffic  clerks  on  a  railroad.  The  demonstrations  of 
hostility  to  wealthy  ''monopolists,*'  and  especially  to  railroad 
companies,  made  in  some  districts,  are  prompted,  not  by 
hatred  to  prominence  or  wealth,  but  by  discontent  at  the  im- 
mense power  which  capitalists  exercise,  especially  in  the  busi- 
ness of  transporting  goods,  and  which  they  have  frequently 
abused. 
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Tyranny  of  the  majority. — Of  this  I  have  spoken  in  a  pre- 
vious chapter^  and  need  only  summarize  the  conclusions  there 
arrived  at.  So  far  as  compulsive  legislation  goes,  it  has  never 
been>  and  is  now  less  than  ever^  a  serious  or  widespread  evil. 
The  press  is  free  to  advocate  impopular  doctrines,  even  the 
most  brutal  forms  of  anarchism.  Religious  belief  and  prac- 
tices are  untouched  by  law.  The  sale  of  intoxicants  is  no 
doubt  in  many  places  restricted  or  forbidden,  but  to  assume 
that  this  is  a  tyrannical  proceeding  is  to  beg  a  question  on 
which  the  wise  are  much  divided.  The  taxation  of  the  rich 
for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  offers  the  greatest  temptation  to  a 
majority  disposed  to  abuse  its  powers.  But  neither  Congress 
nor  the  State  legislatures  have,  with  a  very  few  exceptions, 
gone  any  farther  in  this  direction  than  the  great  nations  of 
Europe.  I  may  be  told  that  this  abstention  from  legislative 
tyranny  is  due,  not  to  the  wisdom  and  fairness  of  the  American 
democracy,  but  to  the  restraints  which  the  Federal  and  State 
constitutions  impose  upon  it.  This  is  true.  But  who  impose 
and  maintain  these  restrictions  ?  The  people  themselves,  who 
surely  deserve  the  credit  of  desiring  to  remove  from  their  own 
path  temptations  which  might  occasionally  prove  irresistible. 
I  am  not,  however,  arguing  in  favour  of  democracy  in  general, 
but  simply  pointing  out  how  a  self-governing  multitude  has 
behaved  under  certain  given  conditions,  conditions  in  some 
points  exceptionally  favourable.  The  absence  of  class  hatreds 
has  been  such  a  condition.  Another  may  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  two  great  national  parties  do  not  correspond  with 
any  class  divisions.  Taking  the  whole  country,  rich  and  poor 
are  equally  represented  in  both  of  these  parties.  Neither  pro- 
poses to  overtax  the  rich.  Both  denounce  monopolism  in  the 
abstract,  and  promise  to  restrain  capital  from  abusing  its 
power,  but  neither  is  more  forward  than  the  other  to  take 
practical  steps  for  such  a  purpose,  because  each  includes  capi- 
talists whose  contributions  the  party  needs,  and  each  equally 
leans  upon  the  respectable  and  wealthy  classes, — ^the  Republi- 
cans more  particfularly  on  those  classes  in  the  North,  the  Dem- 
ocrats on  the  same  classes  in  the  Soutlx.    Party  lines  do  not 
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ooincide  with  social  lines  or  religious  lines,  as  they  have  often 
done  in  Europe. 

In  the  several  States  in  which  the  masses,  because  the  sphere 
of  legislation  is  wider,  might  more  easily  attack  the  rich  or 
any  unpopular  class,  the  lines  on  which  parties  act  are  fixed  by 
the  lines  which  separate  the  national  parties,  and  each  party 
is  therefore  held  back  from  professing  doctrines  which  menace 
the  interests  of  any  class.  The  only  exceptions  occur  where 
some  burning  economic  question  supersedes  for  the  moment 
the  regular  party  attachments.  This  happened  in  California, 
with  the  consequences  already  described.  It  came  near  hap- 
pening in  two  or  three  of  the  north-western  States,  such  as 
Illinois  and  Wisconsin,  where  the  farmers,  organized  in  their 
Oranges  or  agricultural  clubs,  caused  the  legislatures  to  pass 
statutes  which  bore  hardly  on  the  railroads  and  the  owners  of 
elevators  and  grain  warehouses.  Yet  even  this  legislation 
could  scarcely  be  called  tyrannical.  It  was  an  attempt,  how- 
ever clumsy  and  abrupt,  to  deal  with  a  real  economical  mis- 
chief, not  an  undue  extension  of  the  scope  of  legislation  to  mat- 
ters in  which  majorities  ought  not  to  control  minorities  at  all. 
On  a  review  of  the  whole  matter  it  may  safely  be  said  that  the 
majority  abuses  its  legal  power  no  more  in  tiie  United  States 
than  in  Europe.  Its  extra-legal  power,  its  social  and  moral 
authority,  was  doubtless  abused  some  fifty  years  ago.  This 
has  ceased,  at  least  in  the  more  advanced  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  fact  that  a  malady  which  once  vexed  the  system 
has  been  thrown  oflf  by  the  natural  forces  of  growth  may  be 
deemed  an  auspicious  omen  for  future  health. 

Love  of  novelty;  passion  for  destroying  old  institutions. — 
It  is  easy  to  see  how  democracies  have  been  credited  with  this 
tendency.  They  have  risen  out  of  oligarchies  or  aristocratic 
monarchies,  the  process  of  their  rise  coinciding,  if  not  always 
with  a  revolution,  at  least  with  a  breaking  down  of  many  old 
usages  and  institutions.  It  is  this  very  breaking  down  that 
gives  birth  to  them.  Probably  some  of  the  former  institu- 
tions are  spared,  are  presently  found  incompatible  with  the 
new  order  of  things,  and  then  have  to  be  changed  till  the 
people  has,  so  to  speak,  furnished  its  house  according  to  ita 
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taste.  But  when  the  new  order  has  been  established,  is  there 
any  ground  for  believing  that  a  democracy  is  an  exception  to 
ihe  general  tendency  of  mankind  to  adhere  to  the  customs 
they  have  formed,  admire  the  institutions  they  have  created, 
and  even  bear  the  ills  they  know  rather  than  incur  the  trouble 
of  finding  some  way  out  of  them?  The  Americans  are  not 
an  exception.  They  value  themselves  only  too  self-compla- 
cently  on  their  meUiods  of  government;  they  abide  by  their 
customs,  because  they  admire  them.  They  love  novelty  in 
the  sphere  of  amusement,  literature,  and  social  life;  but  in 
serious  matters,  such  as  the  fundamental  institutions  of  gov- 
ernment and  in  religious  belief,  no  progressive  and  civilized 
people  is  more  conservative. 

LtalilUy  io  he  misled:  influence  of  demagogues. — N'o  doubt 
the  inexperience  of  the  recent  immigrants,  the  want  of  trained 
political  thought  among  the  bulk  even  of  native  citizens,  the 
tendency  to  sentimentalism  which  marks  all  large  masses  of 
men,  do  lay  the  people  open  to  the  fallacious  reasoning  and 
specious  persuasions  of  adventurers.  This  happens  in  all 
popularly-governed  countries;  and  a  phenomenon  substan- 
tially the  same  occurs  in  oligarchies,  for  you  may  have  not 
only  aristocratic  demagogues,  but  demagogues  playing  to  an 
aristocratic  mob.  Stripped  of  its  externals  and  considered 
in  its  essential  features,  demagogism  is  no  more  abundant  in 
America  than  in  England,  France,  or  Italy.  In  fact,  the 
danger  to  be  feared  from  it  seems  graver  in  these  coimtries 
than  in  the  United  States, not  merely  because  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution provides  safeguards  which  those  coimtries  do  not 
possess,  but  also  because  the  American  people  are  shrewd.  A 
spouter  like  Denis  Kearney  is  allowed  to  talk  himself  hoarse, 
and  relapses  into  obscurity.  A  demagogue  of  greater  talent 
may  aspire  to  some  high  executive  office  ;^  if  not  to  the  Presi- 
dency, then  perhaps  a  place  in  the  Cabinet,  where  he  may 
practically  pull  the  wires  of  a  President  whom  he  has  put  into 
the  chair.  Failing  either  of  these,  he  aims  at  the  governor- 
ship of  his  State  or  the  mayoralty  of  a  great  city.    In  no  one 

'When  demagoglBm  appear^  State  politics  la  usually  tbe  sphere  of  its 
action. 
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of  these  positions  can  he  do  permanent  harm.  The  Federal 
execntiye  has  no  influence  on  legislation,  and  even  in  foreign 
policy  and  in  the  making  of  appointments  requires  the  consent 
of  the  Senate.  That  any  man  should  acquire  so  great  a  hold 
on  the  country  as  to  secure  the  election  of  two  Houses  of  Con- 
gress subservient  to  his  will^  while  at  the  same  time  securing 
the  Presidency  or  Secretaryship  of  State  for  himself,  is  an 
event  too  improbable  to  enter  into  calculation.  Nothing  ap- 
proaching it  has  been  seen  since  the  days  of  Jackson.  The 
size  of  the  country,  the  differences  between  the  States,  a  hun- 
dred other  causes,  make  achievements  possible  enough  in  a 
European  country  all  but  impossible  here.  That  a  plausible 
adventurer  should  clamber  to  the  presidential  chair,  and  when 
seated  there  should  conspire  with  a  corrupt  congressional  ring, 
purchasing  by  the  gift  of  offices  and  by  jobs  their  support  for 
his  own  schemes  of  private  cupidity  or  public  mischief,  is  con- 
ceivable, but  improbable.  The  system  of  counter-checks  in  the 
Federal  government,  which  impedes  or  delays  much  good  leg- 
islation, may  be  relied  on  to  avert  many  of  the  dangers  to 
which  the  sovereign  chambers  of  European  countries  are  ex- 
posed. 

A  demagogue  installed  as  governor  of  a  State  has  but  lim- 
ited opportimities  for  wrong-doing.  He  can  make  a  few  bad 
appointments,  and  can  discredit  the  commonwealth  by  undig- 
nified acts.  He  cannot  seriously  harm  it.  Two  politicians 
who  seem  to  deserve  the  title  recently  obtained  that  .honour- 
able post  in  two  great  Eastern  States.  One  of  them,  a  typical 
"ringster/'  perpetrated  some  jobs  and  vetoed  a  few  good  bills. 
The  other,  a  man  of  greater  natural  gifts  and  greater  capacity 
for  mifichief,  whose  capture  of  the  chief  magistracy  of  the 
State  had  drawn  forth  lamentations  from  the  better  citizens, 
seems  to  have  left  things  much  as  he  found  them,  and  the  most 
noteworthy  incident  which  marked  his  year  of  office — ^for  he 
was  turned  out  at  the  next  election — ^was  the  snub  adminis- 
tered by  the  leading  university  in  the  State,  which  refused 
him  the  compliment  usually  paid  to  a  chief  magistrate  of  an 
honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws. 

This  inquiry  has  shown  us  that  of  the  faults  traditionally 
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attributed  to  democracy  one  only  is  fairly  chargeable  on  the 
United  States;  that  is  to  say,  is  manifested  there  more  con- 
spicuously than  in  the  constitutional  monarchies  of  Europe. 
This  is  the  disposition  to  be  lax  in  enforcing  laws  disliked  by 
any  large  part  of  the  population,  and  to  be  too  indulgent  to 
offenders  and  law-breakers  generally.  The  Americans  them- 
selves admit  this  to  be  one  of  their  weak  points.  How  far  it 
is  due  to  that  deficient  reverence  for  law  which  is  supposed 
to  arise  in  popular  governments  from  the  fact  that  the  people 
have  nothing  higher  than  themselves  to  look  up  to,  how  far 
rather  to  the  national  easy-goingness  and  good-nature,  I  do 
not  attempt  to  determine.  It  has  produced  no  general  dis- 
position to  lawlessness,  but  on  the  contrary  diminishes  in  the 
older  parts  of  the  country.  And  it  is  counter-balanced  or 
replaced  in  a  serious  crisis,  by  a  firmness  in  repressing  dis- 
orders which  some  European  governments  may  envy.  When 
men  are  thoroughly  awakened  to  the  need  for  enforcing  the 
law,  they  enforce  it  all  the  more  resolutely  because  it  has  the 
whole  weight  of  the  people  behind  it. 


CHAPTER  XCV 

THE  TBUE  FAULTS  OF  AMERICAN  DEMOOEAOT 

We  have  seen  that  the  defects  commonly  attributed  to  demo- 
cratic governments  are  not  specially  characteristic  of  the 
United  States.  It  remains  to  inquire  what  are  the  peculiar 
blemishes  which  the  country  does  show.  So  far  as  regards 
the  constitutional  machinery  of  the  Federal  and  of  the  State 
government  this  question  has  been  answered  in  earlier  chap- 
ters. It  is  now  rather  the  tendency  of  the  institutions  gen-* 
crally^  the  disposition  and  habits  of  the  governing  people^  that 
we  have  to  consider.  The  word  Democracy  is  often  used  to 
mean  a  spirit  or  tendency,  sometimes  the  spirit  of  revolution, 
sometimes  the  spirit  of  equality.  For  our  present  purpose 
it  is  better  to  take  it  as  denoting  simply  a  form  of  government, 
that  in  which  the  numerical  majority  rules,  deciding  ques- 
tions of  state  by  the  votes,  whether  directly,  as  in  the  ancient 
republics,  or  mediately,  as  in  modem  representative  govern- 
ment, of  the  body  of  citizens,  the  citizens  being  if  not  the 
whole,  at  least  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  adult  males. 
We  may  properly  begin  by  asking.  What  are  the  evils  to  which 
we  may  expect  such  a  form  of  government  to  be  exposed? 
and  may  then  go  on  to  see  whether  any  others  are  discoverable' 
in  the  United  States  which,  though  traceable  to  democracy, 
are  not  of  its  essence^  but  due  to  the  particular  form  which  it 
has  there  taken. 

It  is  an  old  maxim  that  republics  live  by  Virtue— that  is, 
by  the  maintenance  of  a  high  level  of  public  spirit  and  justice 
among  the  citizens.    If  the  republic  be  one  in  which  power  is 

624 
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confined  to,  or  practically  exercised  by,  a  small  educated 
cla88,  the  maintenance  of  this  high  level  is  helped  by  the  sense 
of  personal  dignity  which  their  position  engenders.  If  the  re- 
public itself  be  small,  and  bear  rule  over  others,  patriotisni 
may  be  intense,  and  ilie  sense  of  the  collective  dignity  of  the 
state  may  ennoble  the  minds  of  the  citizens,  make  them  will- 
ing to  accept  sacrifices  for  its  sake,  to  forego  private  interests 
and  suppress  private  resentments,  in  order  to  be  strong  against 
the  outer  world.  But  if  the  state  be  very  large,  and  the  rights 
of  all  citizens  equal,  we  must  not  expect  them  to  rise  above 
thfi  average  level  of  human  nature.  Eousseau  and  Jefferson 
will  tell  us  that  this  level  is  high,  that  the  faults  which  gov- 
ernments have  hitherto  shown  are  due  to  the  selfishness  of 
privileged  persons  and  classes,  that  the  ordinary  unsophisti- 
cated man  will  love  justice,  desire  the  good  of  others,  need 
no  constraint  to  keep  him  in  the  right  path.     Experience  will 

^  contradict  them,  and  whether  it  talks  of  Original  Sin  or 
adopts  some  less  scholastic  phrase,  will  recognize  that  the 
tendencies  to  evil  in  human  nature  are  not  perhaps  as  strong, 
but  as  various  and  abiding  even  in  the  most  civilized  societies, 
as  its  impulses  to  good.  Hence  the  rule  of  numbers  means 
the  rule  of  ordinary  mankind  without  those  artificial  helps 
which  their  privileged  position  has  given  to  limited  govern- 
ing classes,  though  also,  no  doubt,  without  those  special 
temptations  which  follow  in  the  wake  of  power  and  privilege. 
Every  question  that  arises  in  the  conduct  of  government  is 
either  a  question  of  ends  or  a  question  of  means ;  and  errors 
may  be  committed  by  the  ruling  power  either  in  fixing  on 
wrong  ends  or  in  choosing  wrong  means  to  secure  those  ends. 

•  It  is  now,  after  long  resistance  by  those  who  maintained  that 
they  knew  better  what  was  good  for  the  people  than  the 

'  people  knew  themselves,  at  last  agreed  that  as  the  masses  arc 
better  judges  of  what  will  conduce  to  their  own  happiness 
than  are  the  classes  placed  above  them,  they  must  be  allowed 
to  determine  ends.  This  is  in  fact  the  essence  of  free  or, 
popular  government,  and  the  justification  for  vesting  power* 
in  numbers.  But  assuming  the  end  to  be  given,  who  is  best 
qualified  to  select  the  means  for  its  accomplishment  ?    To  do 
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80  needs  in  many  cases  a  knowledge  of  the  facts^  a  skill  in  in- 
terpreting them,  a  power  of  forecasting  the  results  of  meas- 
nres,  unattainable  by  the  mass  of  mankind.  Such  knowledge 
is  too  high  for  them.  It  is  attainable  only  by  trained  econo- 
mists, legists,  statesmen.  If  the  masses  attempt  it  they  will 
commit  mistakes  not  less  serious  than  those  which  befall  a 
litigant  who  insists  on  conducting  a  complicated  case  instead 
of  leaving  it  to  his  attorney  and  counsel.  But  in  popular 
governments  this  distinction  between  ends  and  means  is  apt 
to  be  forgotten.  Often  it  is  one  which  cannot  be  sharply 
drawn,  because  some  ends  are  means  to  larger  ends,  and  some 
means  are  desired  not  only  for  the  sake  of  larger  ends,  but 
for  their  own  sakes  also.  And  the  habit  of  trusting  its  own 
wisdom  and  enjoying  its  own  power,  in  which  the  multitude 
is  encouraged  by  its  leaders  and  servants,  disposes  it  to  ignore 
the  distinction  even  where  the  distinction  is  clear,  and  makes 
it  refer  to  the  direct  arbitrament  of  the  people  matters  which 
the  people  are  unfit  to  decide,  and  which  they  might  safely 
leave  to  their  trained  ministers  or  representatives.  Thus  we 
find  that  the  direct  government  of  tlie  multitude  may  become 
dangerous  not  only  because  the  multitude  shares  the  faults 
and  follies  of  ordinary  human  nature,  but  also  because  it  is 
intellectually  incompetent  for  the  delicate  buBiness  of  con- 
ducting the  daily  work  of  government,  i.e.  of  choosing  and 
canying  out  with  vigour  and  promptitude  the  requisite  exec- 
utive means.  The  fact  that  it  is  called  by  a  singular  name 
has  made  many  forget  that  the  people  means  nothing  more 
than  so  many  millions  of  individual  men.  There  is  a  sense 
in  which  it  is  true  that  the  people  are  wiser  than  the  wisest  . 
man.  But  what  is  true  of  their  ultimate  judgment  after  the 
lapse  of  time  sufficient  for  full  discussion,  is  not  equally  true  * 
of  decisions  that  have  to  be  promptly  taken. 

What  are  the  consequences  which  we  may  expect  to  follow 
from  these  characteristics  of  democracy  and  these  conditions 
•under  which  it  is  forced  to  work  ? 

First,  a  certain  commonness  of  mind  and  tone,  a  want  of 
dignity  and  elevation  in  and  about  the  conduct  of  public 
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affairs^  an  insensibility  to  the  nobler  aspects  and  finer  respon- 
sibilities of  national  life. 

Secondly^  a  certain  apathy  among  the  luxurious  classes  and 
fastidious  minds,  who  find  themselves  of  no  more  account  than 
the  ordinary  voter,  and  are  disgusted  by  the  superficial  vul- 
garities of  public  life. 

Thirdly,  a  want  of  knowledge,  tact,  and  judgment  in  the 
details  of  legislation,  as  well  as  in  administration,  with  an 
inadequate  recognition  of  the  difficulty  of  these  kinds  of  work, 
and  of  the  worth  of  special  experience  and  skill  in  dealing 
with  them.  Because  it  is  incompetent,  the  multitude  will  not 
feel  its  incompetence,  and  will  not  seek  or  defer  to  the  coun^ 
sels  of  those  who  possess  the  requisite  capacity. 

Fourthly,  laxity  in  the  management  of  public  bufiiness. 
The  persons  entrusted  with  such  business  being  only  average 
men,  thinking  themselves  and  thought  of  by  others  as  average 
men,  with  a  deficient  sense  of  their  high  responsibilities,  may 
succumb  to  the  temptations  which  the  control  of  legislation 
and  the  public  funds  present,  in  cases  where  persons  of  a 
more  enlarged  view  and  with  more  of  a  social  reputation  to 
support  would  remain  incorruptible.  To  repress  such  dere- 
lictions of  duty  is  every  citizen's  duty,  but  for  that  reason  it 
is  in  large  communities  apt  to  be  neglected.  Thus  the  very 
causes  which  implant  the  mischief  favour  its  growth. 

The  above-mentioned  tendencies  are  all  more  or  less  ob- 
servable in  the  United  States.  As  each  of  them  has  been  de- 
scribed already  in  its  proper  place,  a  summary  reference  may 
here  be  sufficient  to  indicate  their  relation  to  the  democratic 
form  of  government  and  to  the  immanent  spirit  or  theory 
which  lies  behind  that  form. 

The  tone  of  public  life  is  lower  than  one  expects  to  find  it 
in  so  great  a  nation.  Just  as  we  assume  that  an  individual 
man  will  at  any  supreme  moment  in  his  own  life  rise  to  a 
higher  level  than  that  on  which  he  usually  moves,  so  we  look 
to  find  those  who  conduct  the  affairs  of  a  great  state  inspired 
by  a  sense  of  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  entrusted  to  them. 
Their  horizon  ought  to  be  expanded,  their  feeling  of  duty 
quickened,  their  dignity  of  attitude  enhanced.    Himian  na* 
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tore  with  all  its  weaknesses  does  show  itself  capable  of  being 
thus  roused  on  its  imaginative  side ;  and  in  Europe,  where  the 
traditions  of  aristocracy  survive,  everybody  condemns  as  mean 
or  unworthy  acts  done  or  language  held  by  a  great  official 
which  would  pass  unnoticed  in  a  private  citizen.  It  is  the 
principle  of  noblesse  oblige  with  the  sense  of  duty  and  trust 
substituted  for  that  of  mere  hereditary  rank. 

Such  a  sentiment  is  comparatively  weak  in  America.  A 
cabinet  minister,  or  senator,  or  governor  of  a  State,  sometimes 
even  a  President,  hardly  feels  himself  more  bound  by  it  than 
the  director  of  a  railway  company  or  the  mayor  of  a  town  does 
in  Europe.  Not  assuming  himself  to  be  individually  wiser^ 
stronger,  or  better  than  his  fellow-citizens,  he  acts  and  speaks 
as  though  he  were  still  simply  one  of  them,  and  so  far  from 
magnifying  his  office  and  making  it  honourable,  seems  anxious 
to  show  that  he  is  the  mere  creature  of  the  popular  vote,  so 
filled  by  the  sense  that  it  is  the  people  and  not  he  who  governs 
as  to  fear  that  he  should  bo  deemed  to  have  forgotten  his 
personal  insignificance.  There  is  in  the  United, States  abun- 
dance of  patriotism,  that  is  to  say,  of  a  passion  for  the  greatness 
and  happiness  of  the  Republic,  and  a  readiness  to  make  sacri* 
fices  for  it.  The  history  of  the  Civil  War  showed  that  this 
passion  is  at  least  as  strong  as  in  England  or  France.  There 
is  no  want  of  an  appreciation  of  the  collective  majesty  of  the 
nation,  for  this  is  the  theme  of  incessant  speeches,  nor  even 
of  the  past  and  future  glories  of  each  particular  State  in  the 
Union.  But  these  sentiments  do  not  bear  their  appropriate 
fruit  in  raisrug  the  conception  of  public  office,  of  its  wortii  and 
its  dignity.  The  newspapers  assume  public  men  to  be  selfish 
and  cynical.  Disinterested  virtue  is  not  looked  for,  is  perhaps 
turned  into  ridicule  where  it  exists.  The  hard  commercial 
spirit  which  pervades  the  meetings  of  a  joint-stock  company 
is  the  spirit  in  which  most  politicians  speak  of  public  lousi- 
ness, and  are  not  blamed  for  speaking.  Somethidg,  especially 
in  the  case  of  newspapers,  must  be  allowed  for  the' humorous 
tendencies  of  the  American  mind,  which  likes  to  put  forward 
the  absurd  and  even  vulgar  side  of  things  for  the  sake  of  get- 
ting fun  out  of  them.    But  after  making  such  allowances,  tiie 
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fact  remains  that,  although  no  people  is  more  emotional,  and 
even  in  a  sense  more  poetical,  in  no  country  is  the  ideal  side 
of  public  life,  what  one  may  venture  to  call  the  heroic  element 
in  a  public  career,  so  ignored  by  the  mass  and  repudiated  by 
the  leaders.  This  affects  not  only  the  elevation  but  the  in- 
dependence and  courage  of  public  men;  and  the  country 
suffers  from  the  want  of  what  we  call  distinction  in  its  con- 
spicuous figures. 

I  have  discussed  in  a  previous  chapter  the  difficulties  which 
surround  the  rule  of  public  opinioo  where  it  allows  little 
discretion  to  its  agents,  relying  upon  its  own  competence  to 
supervise  administration  and  secure  the  legislation  which  a 
progressive  country  needs.  The  American  masses  have  been 
obliged,  both  by  democratic  theory  and  by  the  structure  of 
their  government,  to  proceed  upon  the  assumption  of  theuf 
own  competence.  They  have  succeeded  better  than  couldt 
have  been  expected.  No  people  except  the  choicest  children 
of  England^  long  trained  by  tiie  practice  of  local  self-govern- 
ment at  home  and  in  the  colonies  before  their  revolt,  could 
have  succeeded  half  so  well.  Still  the  masses  of  the  United 
States  as  one  finds  them  to-day  are  no  exception  to  the  rule 
that  some  problems  are  beyond  the  competence  of  the  average 
man.  They  can  deal  with  broad  and  simple  issues,  especially 
with  issues  into  which  a  moral  element  enters.  They  spoke 
out  with  a  clear,  strong  voice  upon  slavery,  when  at  last  it 
had  become  plain  that  slavery  must  either  spread  or  vanish, 
and  threw  themselves  with  enthusiasm  into  the  struggle  for 
the  Union.  Their  instinctive  dislike  for  foreign  annexation 
foiled  President  Grant's  plan  for  acquiring  San  Domingo. 
Their  sense  of  national  and  commercial  honour  has  defeated 
more  than  one  mischievous  scheme  for  tampering  with  the 
public  debt.  But  when  a  question  of  intricacy  presents  Itself, 
requiring  either  keen  foresight,  exact  reasoning,  or  wide 
knowledge,  they  are  at  fault.  Questions  relating  to  currency 
and  coinage,  free  trade  and  protection,  improvements  in  the 
machinery  of  constitutions  or  of  mimicipal  governments,  the 
control  of  corporations  by  the  law,  the  method  of  securing 
purity  of  elections,  these  are  the  problems  which  have  con- 
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tinned  to  baffle  them^  just  as  the  Free  Soil  question  did  before 
the  war  or  the  reconstruction  of  the  revolted  Southern  States 
for  a  long  time  after  it.^  In  those  two  instances  a  solution 
came  about,  but  in  the  former  it  was  not  so  much  effected  by 
the  policy  of  the  people  or  their  statesmen  as  forced  on  them 
by  events,  in  the  latter  it  has  left  serious  evils  behind. 

Is  this  a  defect  incidental  to  all  popular  governments,  or  is 
there  anything  in  the  American  system  specially  calculated  to 
produce  it? 

A  state  muQt  of  course  take  the  people  as  it  finds  them,  with 
such  elements  of  ignorance  and  passion  as  exist  in  masses  of 
men  everywhere.  Nevertheless  a  representative  or  parlia- 
mentary system  provides  the  means  of  mitigating  the  evils  to 
be  feared  from  ignorance  or  haste,  for  it  vests  the  actual  con- 
duct of  affairs  in  a  body  of  specially  chosen  and  presumably 
>  specially  qualified  men,  who  may  themselves  entrust  such  of 
their  functions  as  need  peculiar  Imowledge  or  skill  to  a  smaller 
governing  body  or  bodies  selected  in  respect  of  their  more 
eminent  fitness.  By  this  method  the  defects  of  democracy 
are  remedied,  while  its  strength  is  retained.  The  masses 
give  their  impulse  to  the  representatives :  the  representatives, 
directed  by  the  people  to  secure  certain  ends,  bring  their  skill 
and  experience  to  bear  on  the  choice  and  application  of  the 
best  means.  The  Americans,  however,  have  not  so  constructed 
or  composed  their  representative  bodies  as  to  secure  a  large 
measure  of  these  benefits.  The  legislatures  are  disjoined  from 
the  administrative  offices.  The  members  of  legislatures  are 
not  chosen  for  their  ability  or  experience,  but  are,  five-sixths 
of  them,  little  above  the  average  citizen.  They  are  not  much 
respected  or  trusted,  and  finding  nothing  exceptional  ex- 
pected from  them,  they  behave  as  ordinary  men.  The  sepa- 
ration of  the  executive  from  the  legislature  is  a  part  of  the 

^I  do  not  deny  that  an  American  critic  of  the  English  Qoyernment 
might  point  to  one  problem  by  which  the  British  Parliament  has  been 
baffled  for  two  or  three  generations,  and  I  will  even  admit  that  the 
American  people  might  probably  have  settled  it  sooner  than  the 
English  Parliament  is  thought  likely  to  do.  Had  England  been  either 
a  monarchy  like  that  of  Germany,  or  a  democracy  like  that  of  the 
United  States,  she  would  probably  have  been  more  successful  In  this 
particular  matter. 
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constitutional  arrangements  of  the  country,  and  has  no  doubt 
some  advantages.  The  character  of  the  legislatures  is  due 
to  a  mistaken  view  of  human  equality  and  an  exaggerated 
devotion  to  popular  sovereignty.  It  is  a  result  of  democratic 
theory  pushed  to  extremes,  but  is  not  necessarily  incident  to 
a  democratic  government.  The  government  of  England,  for 
instance,  has  now  become  substantially  a  democracy,  but  there 
is  no  reason  why  it  should  imitate  America  in  either  of  the 
points  just  mentioned,  nor  does  democratic  France,  apt  enough 
to  make  a  bold  use  of  theory,  seem  to  have  pushed  theory  to 
excess  in  these  particular  directions.  I  do  not,  however,  deny 
that  a  democratic  system  makes  the  people  self-confident,  and 
that  self-confidence  may  easily  pass  into  a  jealousy  of  dele- 
gated power,  an  undervaluing  of  skill  and  knowledge,  a  belief 
that  any  citizen  is  good  enough  for  any  political  work.  This 
is  perhaps  more  likely  to  happen  with  a  people  who  have- 
really  reached  a  high  level  of  political  competence:  and  so 
one  may  say  that  the  reason  why  the  American  democracy  is 
not  better  is  because  it  is  so  good.  Were  it  less  educated,  less 
shrewd,  less  actively  interested  in  public  aflfairs,  less  inde- 
pendent in  spirit,  it  might  be  more  disposed,  like  the  masses 
in  Europe,  to  look  up  to  the  classes  which  have  hitherto  done 
the  work  of  governing.  So  perhaps  the  excellence  of  rural 
local  self-government  has  lowered  the  conception  of  national 
government.  The  ordinary  American  farmer  or  shopkeeper 
or  artisan  bears  a  part  in  the  local  government  of  his  township 
or  village,  or  county,  or  small  municipality.  He  is  quite  com- 
petent to  discuss  the  questions  that  arise  there.  He  knows 
his  fellow-citizens,  and  can,  if  he  takes  the  trouble,  select  the 
fittest  of  them  for  local  office^*  No  high  standard  of  fitness 
is  needed,  for  the  work  of  local  administration  can  be  ade- 
quately despatched  by  any  sensible  man  of  business  habits. 
Taking  his  ideas  from  this  local  government,  he  images  Con- 
gress to  himself  as  nothing  more  than  a  larger  town  council 
or  board  of  county  commissioners,  the  President  and  his  Cabi- 
net as  a  sort  of  bigger  mayor  and  city  treasurer  and  education 
superintendent;  he  is  therefore  content  to  choose  for  high 
Federal  posts  such  persons  as  he  would  elect  for  these  local 
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offices.  They  are  such  as  he  is  himself;  and  it  would  seem 
to  him  a  disparagement  of  his  own  civic  worth  were  he  to  deem 
his  neighbours^  honesty  hard-working,  keen-witted  men,  unfit 
for  any  places  in  the  service  of  the  Bepublic. 

The  comparative  indifference  to  political  life  of  the  edu* 
cated  and  wealthy  classes  which  is  so  much  preached  at  by 
American  reformers  and  dwelt  on  by  European  critics  is  partly 
due  to  this  attitude  of  the  multitude.  These  classes  find  no 
smooth  and  easy  path  lying  before  them.  Since  the  masses 
do  not  look  to  them  for  guidance,  they  do  not  come  forward 
to  give  it.  If  they  wish  for  office  they  must  struggle  for  it, 
avoiding  the  least  appearance  of  presuming  on  their  social 
position.  I  think,  however,  that  the  abstention  of  the  upper 
class  is  largely  ascribable  to  causes,  set  forth  in  a  previous 
chapter,  that  have  little  to  do  with  democracy ;  and  while  be- 
lieving that  the  United  States  have  suffered  from  this  absten- 
tion— it  seems  to  be  now  passing  away — do  not  regard  it  as  an 
inseparable  incident  of  their  government.  Accidental  causes, 
such  as  the  Spoils  System,  which  is  a  comparatively  recent  and 
evidently  curable  distemper,  have  largely  contributed  to  it. 

The  Spoils  System  reminds  us  of  the  Machine  and  the 
whole  organization  of  Rings  and  Bosses.  This  is  the  ugliest 
feature  in  the  current  politics  of  the  country.  Must  it  be  set 
down  to  democracy  ?  To  some  extent,  yes.  It  could  not  have 
grown  up  save  in  a  popular  government;  and  some  of  the  ar- 
rangements which  have  aided  its  growth,  such  as  the  number 
and  frequency  of  elections,  have  been  dictated  by  what  may 
be  called  the  narrow  doctrinairism  of  democracy.  But  these 
arrangements  are  not  essential  to  the  safety  of  the  govern- 
ment; and  the  other  causes  which  have  brought  about  the 
machine  politics  of  cities  seem  to  be  preventible  causes.  The 
city  masses  may  improve  if  immigration  declines,  offices  may 
cease  to  be  the  reward  of  party  victory,  the  better  citizens 
may  throw  themselves  more  actively  into  political  work. 

That  corruption  shoiild  exist  under  a  democracy  is  no  doubt 
a  reproach  to  a  government  which  holds  up,  and  needs  for 
its  safe  working,  a  higher  standard  of  virtue  than  any  other. 
Bemembering,  however,  that  it  was  rife  in  the  English  Par- 
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liament  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  in  English  constituencies 
thirty  years  ago,  and  that  it  prevails  under  the  despotism  of 
Bussia  to-day,  while  not  uncommon  in  some  other  European 
monarchies,  we  shall  be  in  no  danger  of  connecting  it  with 
the  form  of  the  American  government.  There  are  diseases 
which  attack  the  body  politic,  like  the  natural  body,  at  cer- 
tain stages  of  growth,  but  disappear  when  a  nation  has  passed 
into  another  stage,  or  when  sedulous  experimentation  has  dis* 
covered  the  appropriate  remedy.  The  corruption  of  Parlia- 
ment in  Sir  Robert  Walpole*s  days  characterized  a  period  of 
transition  when  power  had  passed  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
but  the  control  of  the  people  over  the  House  had  not  yet  been 
fully  established,  and  when,  through  a  variety  of  moral  causes, 
the  tone  of  the  nation  was  comparatively  low.  The  corrup- 
tion of  the  electorate  in  English  boroughs  appeared  when  a 
seat  had  become  an  object  of  desire  to  rich  men,  while  yet 
the  interest  of  the  voters  in  public  affairs  was  so  feeble  that 
they  were  willing  to  sell  their  votes,  and  their  number  often 
so  small  that  each  vote  fetched  a  high  price.  The  growth  of 
intelligence  and  independence  among  the  people,  as  well  as 
the  introduction  of  severe  penalties  for  bribery,  and  the  ex- 
tinction of  small  constituencies,  have  now  almost  extinguished 
electoral  corruption.  So  in  America  it  may  be  expected  that 
the  more  active  conscience  of  the  people  and  the  reform  of 
the  civil  service  will  cut  down,  if  they  do  not  wholly  eradi- 
cate, such  corruption  as  now  infests  the  legislative  bodies, 
while  better  ballot  and  election  laws  mav  do  the  same  for  the 
constituencies. 

A  European  critic  may  remark  that  this  way  of  presenting 
the  case  ignores  the  evils  and  losses  which  defective  govern- 
ment involves.  "If,''  he  will  say,  "the  mass  of  mankind  pos- 
sess neither  the  knowledge  nor  the  leisure  nor  the  skill  to  de- 
termine the  legislation  and  the  policy  of  a  great  state,  will 
not  the  vigour  of  the  commonwealth  decline  and  its  resources 
be  squandered?  Will  not  a  nation  ruled  by  its  average  men 
in  reliance  on  their  own  average  wisdom  be  overtaken  in  the 
race  of  prosperity  or  overpowered  in  a  warlike  struggle  by  a 
nation  of  equal  resources  which  is  guided  by  its  most  capable 
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minds  P'  The  answer  to  this  criticiBm  is  that  America  has 
hitherto  been  able  to  afford  to  squander  her  resources^  and 
that  no  other  state  threatens  her.  With  her  wealth  and  in 
her  position  she  can  with  impunity  commit  errors  which 
might  be  fatal  to  the  nations  of  Western  Europe. 

Of  the  deficiencies  summarized  in  this  chapter,  those  which 
might  seem  to  go  deepest,  because  they  have  least  to  do  with 
the  particular  constitutional  arrangements  of  the  country,  and 
are  most  directly  the  offspring  of  its  temper  and  habits,  are 
the  prominence  of  inferior  men  in  politics  and  the  absence  of 
distinguished  figures.  The  people  are  good,  but  not  good 
enough  to  be  able  to  dispense  witli  efficient  service  by  capable 
representatives  and  officials,  wise  guidance  by  strong  and  en- 
lightened leaders.  But  they  are  neither  well  served  nor  well 
led.  If  it  were  clear  that  these  are  the  fruits  of  liberty  and 
equality,  the  prospects  of  the  world  would  be  darker  than  we 
have  been  wont  to  think  them.  They  are  the  fruits  not  of 
liberty  and  equality,  but  of  an  optimism  which  has  underrated 
the  inherent  difficulties  of  politics  and  failings  of  human  na- 
ture, of  a  theory  which  has  confused  equality  of  civil  rights 
and  duties  with  equality  of  capacity,  and  of  a  thoughtlessness 
which  has  forgotten  that  the  problems  of  the  world  and  the 
dangers  which  beset  society  are  always  putting  on  new  faces 
and  appearing  in  new  directions.  The  Americans  started 
their  Bepublic  with  a  determination  to  prevent  abuses  of 
power  such  as  they  had  suffered  from  the  British  Crown. 
Freedom  seemed  the  one  thing  necessary;  and  freedom  was 
thought  to  consist  in  cutting  down  the  powers  of  legislatures 
and  officials.  Freedom  was  the  national  boast  during  the 
years  that  followed  down  till  the  Civil  War,  and  in  the  delight 
of  proclaiming  themselves  superior  in  this  regard  to  the  rest 
of  the  world  they  omitted  to  provide  themselves  with  the  other 
requisites  for  good  government,  and  forgot  that  power  may 
be  abused  in  other  ways  than  by  monarchic  tyranny  or  legis- 
lative usurpation.  They  continued  to  beat  the  drum  along 
the  old  ramparts  erected  in  1776  and  1789  against  Qeorge  III., 
or  those  who  might  try  to  imitate  him,  when  the  enemy  had 
moved  quite  away  from  that  side  of  the  position^  and  was  be- 
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ginning  to  threaten  their  rear.  No  maxim  was  more  popular 
among  them  than  that  which  declares  eternal  vigilance  to  be 
the  price  of  freedom.  Unfortimately  their  vigilance  took  ac- 
count only  of  the  old  dangers^  and  did  not  note  the  develop- 
ment of  new  ones,  as  if  the  captain  of  a  man-of-war  were  to 
think  only  of  his  guns  and  armour-plating,  and  neglect  to 
protect  himself  against  torpedoes.  Thus  abuses  were  suffered 
to  grow  up,  which  seemed  trivial  in  the  midst  of  so  general  a 
prosperity;  and  good  citizens  who  were  occupied  in  other 
and  more  engrossing  ways,  allowed  politics  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  mean  men.  The  efforts  which  these  citizens  are  now 
making  to  recover  the  control  of  public  business  would  have 
encountered  fewer  obstacles  had  they  been  made  sooner.  But 
the  obstacles  w'ill  be  overcome.  No  one,  I  think,  who  has 
studied  either  the  history  of  the  American  people,  or  their 
present  mind  and  habits,  will  conclude  that  there  is  among 
them  any  jealousy  of  merit,  any  positive  aversion  to  culture 
or  knowledge.  Neither  the  political  arrangements  nor  the 
social  and  economical  conditions  of  the  country  tend  at  this 
moment  to  draw  its  best  intellects  and  loftiest  characters  into 
public  life.  But  the  democratic  temper  of  the  people  does 
not  stand  in  the  way. 

The  commonest  of  the  old  charges  against  democracy  was 
that  it  passed  into  ochlocracy.  I  have  sought  to  show  that 
this  has  not  happened,  and  is  not  likely  to  happen  in  America. 
The  features  of  mob-rule  do  not  appear  in  her  system,  whose 
most  characteristic  faults  are  the  existence  of  a  class  of  per- 
sons using  government  as  a  means  of  private  gain  and  the 
menacing  power  of  wealth.  Plutocracy,  which  the  ancients 
contrasted  with  democracy,  has  shown  in  America  an  in- 
auspicious affinity  for  certain  professedly  democratic  institu- 
tions. 

Perhaps  no  form  of  government  needs  great  leaders  so 
much  as  democracy.  The  fatalistic  habit  of  mind  perceptible 
among  the  Americans  needs  to  be  corrected  by  the  spectacle 
of  courage  and  independence  taking  their  own  path,  and  not 
looking  to  see  whither  the  mass  are  moving.  Those  whose 
material  prosperity  tends  to  lap  them  in  self-complacency  and 
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dull  the  edge  of  aspiration^  need  to  be  thrilled  by  the  emotions 
which  great  men  can  excite,  stimulated  by  the  ideals  they  pre- 
sent, stirred  to  a  loftier  sense  of  what  national  life  may  attain. 
In  some  countries  men  of  brilliant  gifts  may  be  dangerous  to 
freedom:  but  the  ambition  of  American  statesmen  has  been 
schooled  to  flow  in  constitutional  channels,  and  the  Republic  is 
strong  enough  to  stand  any  strain  to  which  the  rise  of  heroes 
may  expose  her. 


CHAPTER  XCVI 

THE  STRENGTH  OF  AMEBICAN  DEMOCRACY 

Those  merits  of  American  government  which  belong  to  its 
Federal  Constitution  have  been  alreadv  discussed:^  we  have 
now  to  consider  such  as  flow  from  the  rule  of  public  opinion, 
from  the  temper,  habits,  and  ideas  of  the  people. 

I.  The  first  is  that  of  Stability. — ^As  one  test  of  a  human 
body's  soundness  is  its  capacity  for  reaching  a  great  age,  so 
it  is  high  praise  for  a  political  system  that  it  has  stood  no 
more  changed  than  any  institution  must  change  in  a  changing 
werld  and  that  it  now  gives  every  promise  of  durability.  The 
people  are  profoundly  attached  to  the  form  which  their  na- 
tional life  has  taken.  The  Federal  Constitution  is,  to  their 
eyes,  an  almost  sacred  thing,  an  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  whereon 
no  man  may  lay  rash  hands.  Everywhere  in  Europe  one  hears 
schemes  of  radical  change  freely  discussed.  There  is  a  strong 
monarchical  party  in  France,  a  republican  party  in  Italy  and 
Spain.  There  are  anarchists  in  Germany  and  Bussia.  Even 
in  England  it  is  impossible  to  feel  confident  that  any  one  of 
the  existing  institutions  of  the  country  will  be  standing  fifty 
years  hence.  But  in  the  United  States  the  discussion  of  polit- 
ical problems*  busies  itself  with  details  and  assumes  that  the 
main  lines  must  remain  as  they  are  for  ever.  This  conserva- 
tive spirit,  jealously  watchful  even  in  small  matters,  sometimes 

»8ee  Chapter  XXVI.  In  Vol.  I, 

*I  speak  of  problems  purely  political.  Some  economical  and  social 
Issues  now  in  debate  are  deep-reaching;  but  it  is  significant  that  nobody 
(except  a  few  recently-imported  European  revolutionists)  proposes  to 
oyerset  the  political  order  for  the  sake  of  getting  his  own  way  in  such 
matters. 

U7 
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prevents  reforms^  but  it  assures  to  the  people  an  easy  mind, 
and  a  trust  in  their  future  which  they  feel  to  be  not  only  a 
present  satisfaction  but  a  reservoir  of  strength. 

The  best  proof  of  the  well-braced  solidity  of  the  system  is 
that  it  survived  the  Civil  War,  changed  only  in  a  few  points 
which  have  not  greatly  affected  the  balance  of  National  and 
State  powers.  Another  must  have  struck  every  European 
traveller  who  questions  American  publicists  about  the  institu- 
tions of  their  country.  When  I  first  travelled  in  the  United 
States,  I  used  to  ask  thoughtful  men,  superior  to  the  preju- 
dices of  custom,  whether  they  did  not  think  the  States'  system 
defective  in  such  and  such  points,  whether  the  legislative  au- 
thority of  Congress  might  not  profitably  be  extended,  whether 
the  suffrage  ought  not  to  be  restricted  as  regards  negroes  or 
immigrants,  and  so  forth.  Whether  assenting  or  dissenting, 
the  persons  questioned  invariably  treated  such  matters  as 
purely  speculative,  saying  that  the  present  arrangements  were 
far  too  deeply  rooted  for  their  alteration  to  come  within  the 
horizon  of  practical  politics.  So  when  a  serious  trouble  arises, 
a  trouble  which  in  Europe  would  threaten  revolution,  the 
people  face  it  quietly,  and  assume  that  a  tolerable  solution 
will  be  found.  At  the  disputed  election  of  1876,  when  each 
of  the  two  great  parties,  heated  with  conflict,  claimed  that  its 
candidate  had  been  chosen  President,  and  the  Constitution 
supplied  no  way  out  of  the  difficulty,  public  tranquillity  was 
scarcely  disturbed,  and  the  public  funds  fell  but  little.  A 
method  was  invented  of  settling  the  question  which  both  sides 
acquiesced  in,  and  although  the  decision  was  a  boundless  dis- 
appointment to  the  party  which  had  cast  the  majority  of  the 
popular  vote,  that  party  quietly  submitted  to  lose  those  spoils 
of  office  whereon  its  eyes  had  been  feasting.  a>v5L- 

II.  Feeling  the  law  to  be  its  own  work,  the  people  isjiis- 
posed  to  obey  the  law. — In  a  preceding  chapter  I  have  exam- 
ined occasional  instances  of  the  disregard  of  the  law,  and  the 
supersession  of  its  tardy  methods  by  the  action  of  the  crowd. 
Such  instances  scarcely  affect  the  credit  which  the  Americans 
are  specially  eager  to  claim  of  being  a  law-abiding  community. 
It  is  the  best  result  that  can  be  ascribed  to  the  direct  partici- 
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pation  of  the  people  in  their  government  that  they  have  the 
love  of  the  maker  for  his  work,  that  every  citizen  looks  upon 
a  statute  as  a  regnlation  made  by  himself  for  his  own  guid- 
ance no  less  than  for  that  of  others,  every  official  as  a  person 
he  has  himself  chosen,  and  whom  it  is  therefore  his  interest, 
with  no  disparagement  to  his  personal  independence,  to  obey. 
Plato  thought  that  those  who  felt  their  own  sovereignty  would 
be  impatient  of  all  control :  nor  is  it  to  be  denied  that  the 
principle  of  equality  may  result  in  lowering  the  status  and 
dignity  of  a  magistrate.     But  as  regards  law  and  order  the 
gain  much  exceeds  the  loss,  for  every  one  feels  that  there  is 
no  appeal  from  the  law,  behind  which  there  stands  the  force 
of  the  nation.     Such  a  temper  can  exist  and  bear  these  fruits 
only  where  minorities,  however  large,  have  learned  to  submit 
patiently  to  majorities,  however  small.    But  that  is  the  one 
lesson  which  the  American  government  through  every  grade 
and  in  every  department  daily  teaches,  and  which  it  has 
woven  into  the  texture  of  every  citizen^s  mind.     The  habit  of 
living  under  a  rigid  constitution  superior  to  ordinary  statutes 
— indeed  two  rigid  constitutions,  since  the  State  Constitution 
is  a  fundamental  law  within  its  own  sphere  no  less  than  is  the 
Federal — ^intensifies  this  legality  of  view,  since  it  may  turn 
all  sorts  of  questions  which  have  not  been  determined  by  a 
direct  vote  of  the  people  into  questions  of  legal  construction. 
It  even  accustoms  people  to  submit  to  see  their  direct  vote 
given  in  the  enactment  of  a  State  Constitution  nullified  by 
the  decision  of  a  court  holding  that  the  Federal  Constitution 
has  been  contravened.    Every  page  of  American  history  illus- 
trates the  wholesome  results.     The  events  of  the  last  few  years 
present  an  instance  of  the  constraint  which  the  people  put  on 
themselves  in  order  to  respect  every  form  of  law.    The  Mor- 
mons, a  community  not  exceeding  140,000  persons,  persist- 
ently defied  all  the  efforts  of  Congress  to  root  out  polygamy, 
a  practice  eminently  repulsive  to  American  notions.    If  they 
inhabited  a  State,  Congress  could  not  have  interfered  at  all, 
but  as  Utah  is  only  a  Territory,  Congress  has  a  power  of  legis- 
lating for  it  which  overrides  Territorial  ordinances  passed  by 
the  local  legislature.    Thus  they  were  really  at  the  mercy  of 
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Congress  had  it  chosen  to  employ  violent  methods.  But  by 
entrenching  themselves  behind  the  letter  of  the  Constitution, 
they  continued  for  many  years  to  maintain  their  ^'peculiar 
institution'^  by  evading  the  statutes  passed  against  it  and 
challenging  a  proof  which  under  the  common  law  rules  of  evi- 
dence it  has  been  usually  found  impossible  to  give.  Vehement 
declaimers  hounded  on  Congress  to  take  arbitrary  means  for 
the  suppression  of  the  practice,  but  Congress  and  the  execu- 
tive submitted  to  be  outwitted  rather  than  exceed  their  proper 
province,  and  succeeded  at  last  (if  indeed  they  have  completely 
succeeded)  only  by  a  statute  whose  searching  but  moderate 
and  strictly  constitutional  provisions  the  recalcitrants  failed 
to  evade.  The  same  spirit  of  legality  shows  itself  in  misgov- 
erned cities.  Even  where  it  is  notorious  that  officials  have 
been  chosen  by  the  grossest  fraud,  and  that  they  are  robbing 
the  city,  the  body  of  the  people,  however  indignant,  recognizo 
the  authority,  and  go  on  paying  the  taxes  which  a  Ring  levies, 
because  strict  legal  proof  of  the  frauds  and  robberies  is  not 
forthcoming.  Wrong-doing  supplies  a  field  for  the  display 
of  virtue. 

III.  There  is  a  broad  simplicity  about  the  political  ideas  of 
the  people,  and  a  courageous  consistency  in  carrying  them  out 
in  practice.  When  they  liave  accepted  a  principle,  they  do  not 
shrink  from  applying  it  "right  through,"  however  disagreeable 
in  particular  cases  some  of  the  results  may  be.  I  am  far  from 
meaning  that  they  are  logical  in  the  French  sense  of  the  word. 
They  have  little  taste  either  for  assuming  abstract  propositions 
or  for  syllogistically  deducing  practical  conclusions  therefrom. 
But  when  they  have  adopted  a  general  maxim  of  policy  or  rule 
of  action  they  show  more  faith  in  it  than  the  English  for  in- 
stance would  do,  they  adhere  to  it  where  the  English  would 
make  exceptions,  they  prefer  certainty  and  uniformity  to  the 
advantages  which  might  occasionally  be  gained  by  deviation.* 

*What  has  been  said  (Chapters  XLIV.  and  XLV.)  of  special  and  local 
legislation  by  the  State  legislatures  may  seem  to  be  an  exception  to 
this  rule.  Such  legislation ,  however,  is  usually  procured  in  the  dark 
and  by  questionable  means,  and  for  the  benefit  of  some  individual  or 
company. 

Looking  both  to  the  National  and  to  the  State  goyernments.  it  may 
be  said  that,  with  a  few  exceptions,  no  people  has  shown  a  greater 
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If  this  tendency  is  partly  the  result  of  obedience  to  a  rigid  con- 
stitution, it  is  no  less  due  to  the  democratic  dislike  of  excep- 
tions and  complexities,  which  the  multitude  finds  not  only 
difficult  of  comprehension  but  disquieting  to  the  individual 
who  may  not  know  how  they  will  affect  him.  Take  for  in- 
stance the  boundless  freedom  of  the  press.  There  are  abuses 
obviously  incident  to  such  freedom,  and  these  abuses  have  not 
failed  to  appear.  But  the  Americans  deliberately  hold  that 
in  view  of  ttie  benefits  which  such  freedom  on  the  whole  prom- 
ises, abuses  must  be  borne  with  and  left  to  the  sentiment  of 
the  people  and  the  private  law  of  libel  to  deal  with.  When 
the  Ku  Klux  outrages  disgraced  several  of  the  Southern  States 
after  the  military  occupation  of  those  States  had  ceased,  there 
was  much  to  be  said  for  sending  back  the  troops  to  protect 
the  negroes  and  northern  immigrants.  But  the  general  judg- 
ment that  things  ought  to  be  allowed  to  take  their  natural 
course  prevailed;  and  the  result  justified  this  policy,  for  the 
outrages  after  a  while  died  out,  when  ordinary  self-govern- 
ment had  been  restored.  When  recently  a  gigantic  organiza- 
tion of  unions  of  working  men,  purporting  to  unite  the  whole 
of  American  labour,  attempted  to  enfprce  its  sentences  against 
particular  firms  or  corporations  by  a  boycott  in  which  all 
labourers  were  urged  to  join,  there  was  displeasure,  but  no 
panic,  no  call  for  violent  remedies.  The  prevailing  faith  in 
liberty  and  in  the  good  sense  of  the  mass  was  unshaken  and 
the  result  is  already  justifying  this  tranquil  faith.  This  ten- 
dency is  not  an  unmixed  blessing,  for  it  sometimes  allows 
evils  to  go  too  long  unchecked.  But  on  the  whole  it  works 
for  good.  In  giving  equability  to  the  system  of  government 
it  gives  steadiness  and  strength.  It  teaches  the  people  pa- 
tience, accustoming  them  to  expect  relief  only  by  constitutional 
means.  It  confirms  their  faith  in  their  institutions,  as  friends 
value  one  another  more  when  their  friendship  has  stood  the 
test  of  a  journey  full  of  hardships. 

IV.  It  is  a  great  merit  of  American  government  that  it 
relies  very  little  on  officials,  and  arms  them  with  little  power 

regard  for  public  obllgatlonsv  and  that  no  people  has  more  prudently 
and  honourably  refrained  from  legislation  bearing  hardly  upon  the 
rich,  or  Indeed  upon  any  class  whateyer. 
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of  arbitrary  interference.  The  reader  who  has  followed  the 
description  of  Federal  authorities.  State  authorities,  county 
and  city  or  township  authorities,  may  think  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  administration ;  but  the  reason  why  these  descriptions 
are  necessarily  so  minute  is  because  the  powers  of  each  au- 
thority are  so  carefully  and  closely  restricted.  It  is  natural 
to  fancy  that  a  government  of  the  people  and  by  the  people 
will  be  led  to  undertake  many  and  various  functions  for  the 
people,  and  in  the  confidence  of  its  strength  will  constitute 
itaelf  a  general  philanthropic  agency  for  their  social  and 
economic  benefit.  There  has  doubtless  been  of  late  years  a 
tendency  in  this  direction,  a  tendency  to  which  I  have  ad- 
verted in  an  earlier  chapter.  But  it  has  taken  the  direction 
of  acting  through  the  law  ratlier  than  through  the  oflBcials. 
That  is  to  say,  when  it  prescribes  to  the  citizen  a  particular 
course  of  action  it  has  relied  upon  the  ordinary  legal  sanc- 
tions, instead  of  investing  the  administrative  officers  "Vvith  in- 
quisitorial duties  or  powers  that  might  prove  oppressive,  and 
when  it  has  devolved  active  functions  upon  officials,  they  have 
been  functions  serving  to  aid  the  individual  and  the  commu- 
nity rather  than  to  interfere  with  or  supersede  the  action  of 
private  enterprise.  As  I  have  dwelt  on  the  evils  which  may 
flow  from  the  undue  application  of  the  doctrine  of  direct  popu- 
lar sovereignty,  so  one  must  place  to  the  credit  of  that  doc- 
trine and  the  arrangements  it  has  dictated,  the  intelligence 
which  the  average  native  American  shows  in  his  political  judg- 
ments, the  strong  sense  he  entertains  of  the  duty  of  giving  a 
vote,  the  spirit  of  alertness  and  enterprise,  which  has  made 
him  self-helpful  above  all  other  men. 

V.  There  are  no  struggles  between  privileged  and  unprivi- 
leged orders,  not  even  that  perpetual  strife  of  rich  and  poor 
which  is  the  oldest  disease  of  civilized  states.  One  must  not 
pronounce  broadly  that  there  are  no  classes,  for  in  parta  of 
the  country  social  distinctions  have  begun  to  grow  up.  But 
for  political  purposes  classes  scarcely  exist.  ITo  one  of  the 
questions  which  now  agitate  the  nation  is  a  question  between 
rich  and  poor.  Instead  of  suspicion,  jealousy,  and  arrogance 
embittering  the  relations  of  classes,  good  feeling  and  kindli- 
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ness  reign.  Everything  that  government,  as  the  Americans 
have  hitherto  understood  the  term,  can  give  them,  the  poor 
have  already,  political  power,  equal  civil  rights,  a  career  open 
to  all  citizens  alike,  not  to  speak  of  that  gratuitous  higher  as 
well  as  elementary  education  which  on  their  own  economic 
principles  the  United  States  might  have  abstained  from  giv- 
ing, but  which  political  reasons  have  led  them  to  provide  with 
80  unstinting  a  hand.  Hence  the  poor  have  had  nothing  to 
fight  for,  no  grounds  for  disliking  the  well-to-do,  no  com- 
plaints to  make  against  them.  The  agitation  of  the  last  few 
years  has  been  directed,  not  against  the  richer  classes  gener- 
ally, l)ut  against  incorporated  companies  and  a  few  individual 
capitalists,  who  have  not  unfrequently  abused  the  powers 
which  the  privilege  of  incorporation  conferred  upon  them,  or 
employed  their  wealth  to  procure  legislation  opposed  to  the 
public  interests.  Where  language  has  been  used  like  that 
with  which  France  and  Germany  are  familiar,  it  has  been 
used,  not  by  native  Americans,  but  by  new-comers,  who  bring 
their  Old  World  passions  with  them.  Property  is  safe,  be- 
cause those  who  hold  it  are  far  more  numerous  than  those 
who  do  not :  the  usual  motives  for  revolution  vanish ;  universal 
Buflfrage,  even  when  vested  in  ignorant  new-comers,  can  do 
comparatively  little  harm,  because  the  masses  have  obtained 
everything  which  they  could  hope  to  attain  except  by  a  general 
pillage.  And  the  native  Americans,  though  the  same  cannot 
be  said  of  some  of  the  recent  immigrants,  are  shrewd  enough 
to  see  that  the  poor  would  sufiPer  from  such  pillage  no  less  * 
than  the  rich. 

A  European  censor  may  make  two  reflections  on  the  way 
in  which  I  have  presented  this  part  of  the  case.  He  will  ob- 
serve that,  after  all,  it  is  no  more  than  saying  that  when  you 
have  got  to  the  bottom  you  can  fall  no  farther.  You  may  be 
wounded  and  bleeding  for  all  that.  And  he  will  ask  whether, 
if  property  is  safe  and  contentment  reigns,  these  advantages 
are  not  due  to  the  economical  conditions  of  a  new  and  re- 
sourceful country,  with  an  abundance  of  unoccupied  land  and 
mineral  wealth,  rather  than  to  the  democratic  structure  of 
the  government.    The  answer  to  the  first  objection  is,  that 
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the  descent  towards  equality  and  democracy  has  involved  no 
injury  to  the  richer  or  better  educated  claeaea :  to  the  second, 
that  although  much  must  doubtless  be  ascribed  to  the  bounty 
of  nature,  her  favours  have  been  so  used  by  the  people  as  to 
bring  about  a  prosperity,  a  general  diffusion  of  property,  an 
abundance  of  freedom,  of  equality,  and  of  good  feeling  which 
furnish  the  best  secarity  against  the  recurrence  in  America  of 
chronic  Old  World  evils,  even  when  her  economic  state  shall 
have  become  less  auspieioua  than  it  now  is.  Wealthy  and 
powerful  such  a  country  mnet  have  been  under  any  form  of 
government,  but  the  speed  with  which  she  has  advanced,  and 
the  empIo>iiient  of  the  sources  of  wealth  to  diffuse  comfort 
among  millions  of  families,  may  he  placed  to  the  credit  of 
stimulative  freedom.  ^^lioIeBome  habits  have  been  established 
among  the  people  whose  value  will  be  found  when  the  times 
of  pressure  approach,  and  though  the  troubles  that  have 
arisen  between  labour  and  capital  may  not  soon  pass  away, 
the  sense  of  human  equality,  the  absence  of  offensive  privi- 
leges distinguishing  class  from  class,  will  make  those  troubles 
less  severe  than  in  Europe,  where  they  are  complicated  by  the 
recollection  of  old  wrongs,  by  arrogance  on  the  one  side  and 
envy  on  the  other. 

Some  American  panegyrists  of  democracy  have  weakened 
their  own  ease  by  claiming  all  the  triumphs  which  modem 
wienee  has  wrought  in  a  land  of  unequalled  natural  resources 
ae  the  result  of  a  form  of  government.  An  active  European 
race  would  probably  have  made  America  rich  and  prosperous 
under  any  government.  But  the  volume  and  the  character 
of  the  prosperity  attained  may  be  in  large  measure  ascribed 
to  the  institutions  of  the  country.  Ae  Mr.  Charles  W.  Eliot 
observes  in  a  singularly  thoughtful  address  delivered  a  few 
months  ago : 

'A  great  deal  ot  moral  vigour  haa  been  pat  into  the  material  devel- 
opment  ot  the  imitea  atatea:  and  It  la  clear  that  wldeapread  comfort 
ousht  to  promote  the  clvllliliig  ot  a  people.  Sensible  and  rlKbteoua 
KOTernment  ouKht  uUlmatel;  to  make  a  nation  rich;  and  although  thia 
propoiltlon  cannot  be  directly  reversed,  yet  dlffuaea  ^rell-belng,  com- 
Itoct,  and  material  proeperltr  eitabliah  a  fair  presumption  Is  favour  ot 
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the  goyernment  and  the  preTBlling  sootol  oonditione  under  which  theee 
blessings  have  been  secured.    .    .    . 

''The  successful  establishment  and  support  of  religious  institutions— 
churches,  seminaries,  and  religious  charities— ^pon  a  purely  Toluntary 
system.  Is  an  unprecedented  achievement  of  the  American  democracy. 
In  only  three  generations  American  democratic  society  has  effected  the 
complete  separation  of  Church  and  State,  a  reform  which  no  other 
people  has  ever  attempted.  Yet  religious  Institutions  are  not  stinted 
in  the  United  States;  on  the  contrary,  they  abound  and  thrive,  and  all 
alike  are  protected  and  encouraged,  but  not  supported,  by  the  State. 
Who  has  taken  up  the  work  which  the  State  has  relinquished?  Some- 
body has  had  to  do  it,  for- the  work  is  done.  Who  provides  the  money 
to  build  churches,  pay  salaries,  conduct  missions,  and  educate  minis- 
ters? Wbo  supplies  the  brains  for  organising  and  maintaining  these 
various  activities?  This  is  the  work,  not  of  a  few  officials,  but  of 
millions  of  intelligent  and  devoted  men  and  women  scattered  through 
all  the  villages  and  cities  of  the  broad  land.  The  maintenance  oC 
churches,  seminaries,  and  charities  by  voluntary  contributions  and  by 
administrative  labours  of  volunteers,  implies  an  enormous  and  inces- 
sant expenditure  of  mental  and  moral  force.  It  is  a  force  which  must 
ever  be  renewed  from  generation  to  generation;  for  it  is  a  personal 
force,  constantly  expiring,  and  as  constantly  to  be  replaced.  Into  the 
maintenance  of  the  voluntary  system  in  religion  has  gone  a  good  part 
of  the  moral  energy  which  three  generations  have  been  able  to  spare 
from  the  work  of  getting  a  living;  but  it  is  worth  the  sacrifice,  and 
will  be  accounted  in  history  one  of  the  most  remarkable  feats  of  Amer- 
ican public  spirit  and  faith  in  freedom. 

"A  similar  exhibition  of  diffused  mental  and  moral  energy  has  ac- 
companied the  establishment  and  the  development  of  a  system  of 
higher  instruction  in  the  United  States,  with  no  Inheritance  of  monastic 
endowments,  and  no  gifts  from  royal  or  ecclesiastical  personages  dis- 
posing of  great  resources  derived  from  the  State,  and  with  but  scanty 
help  from  the  public  purse.  Whoever  is  familiar  with  the  colleges 
and  universities  of  the  United  States  knows  that  the  creation  of  these 
democratic  institutions  has  cost  the  life-work  of  thousands  of  devoted 
men.  At  the  sacrifice  of  other  aspirations,  and  under  heavy  discour- 
agements and  disappointments,  but  with  faith  and  hope,  these  teachers 
and  trustees  have  built  up  institutions,  which,  however  imperfect, 
have  cherished  scientific  enthusiasm,  fostered  piety,  literature,  and 
art,  maintained  the  standards  of  honour  and  public  duty,  and  steadily 
kept  in  view  the  ethical  ideals  which  democracy  cherishes.  It  has  been 
a  popular  work,  to  which  large  nimibers  of  people  in  successive  gen- 
erations have  contributed  of  their  substance  or  of  their  labour.  Tlie 
endowment  of  institutions  of  education,  including  libraries  and  mu- 
seums, by  private  persons  in  the  United  States  is  a  phenomenon  without 
precedent  or  parallel,  and  is  a  legitimate  effect  of  democratic  institu- 
tions.   Under  a  tyranny— were  it  that  of  a  MarMW  Aurelitts— or  an 
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oligarchy-- were  it  as  enligbtened  as  that  which  now  rules  Germany— 
such  a  phenomenon  would  be  simply  impossible.  The  University  of 
Strasburg  was  lately  established  by  an  imperial  decree,  and  is  chiefly 
maintained  out  of  the  revenue  of  the  State.  Harvard  University  has 
been  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  in  growing  to  its  present  stature, 
and  is  even  now  inferior  at  many  points  to  the  new  University  of 
Strasburg;  but  Harvard  is  the  creation  of  thousands  of  persons  living 
and  dead,  rich  and  poor,  learned  and  simple,  who  have  voluntarily  given 
it  their  time,  thought,  or  money,  and  lavished  upon  It  their  affection; 
Strasburg  exists  by  the  mandate  of  the  ruling  few  directing  upon  it  a 
part  of  the  product  of  ordinary  taxation.  Like  the  voluntary  system  in 
religion,  the  voluntary  system  in  the  higher  education  buttresses 
democracy;  each  demands  from  the  community  a  large  outlay  of  intel- 
lectual activity  and  moral  vigour." 

VI.  The  government  of  the  Republic,  limited  and  languid 
in  ordinary  times,  is  capable  of  .developing  immense  vigour. 
It  can  pull  itself  together  at  moments  of  danger,  can  put  forth 
unexpected  efforts,  can  venture  on  stretches  of  authority  tran- 
scending not  only  ordinary  practice  but  even  ordinary  law. 
This  is  the  result  of  the  unity  of  the  nation.  A  divided 
people  is  a  weak  people,  even  if  it  obeys  a  monarch;  a  united 
people  is  doubly  strong  when  it  is  democratic,  for  then  the 
force  of  each  individual  will  swells  the  collective  force  of  the 
government,  encourages  it,  relieves  it  from  internal  embarrass- 
ments. Now  the  American  people  is  united  at  moments  of 
national  concern  from  two  causes.  One  is  that  absence  of 
class  divisions  and  jealousies  which  has  been  already  described. 
The  people  are  homogeneous :  a  feeling  which  stirs  them  stirs 
alike  rich  and  poor,  farmers  and  traders.  Eastern  men  and 
Western  men — one  may  now  add.  Southern  men  also.  Their 
patriotism  has  ceased  to  be  defiant,  and  is  conceived  as  the 
duty  of  promoting  the  greatness  and  happiness  of  their  coun- 
try, a  greatness  which,  as  it  does  not  look  to  war  or  aggression, 
does  not  redound  specially,  as  it  might  in  Europe,  to  the  glory 
or  benefit  of  the  ruling  caste  or  the  military  profession,  but 
to  that  of  all  the  citizens.  The  other  source  of  imity  is  the 
tendency  in  democracies  for  the  sentiment  of  the  majority  to 
tell  upon  the  sentiment  of  a  minority.  That  faith  in  the 
popular  voice  whereof  I  have  already  spoken  strengthens  every 
feeling  which  has  once  become  strong,  and  makes  it  rush  like 
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a  wave  over  the  country^  sweeping  everything  before  it.  I  do 
not  mean  that  the  people  become  wild  with  excitement^  for 
beneath  their  noisy  demonstrations  they  retain  their  com- 
posure and  shrewd  view  of  facts.  I  mean  only  that  the  per- 
vading sympathy  stirs  them  to  unwonted  efforts.  The  steam 
is  superheated,  but  the  effect  is  seen  only  in  the  greater  ex- 
pansive force  which  it  exerts.  *  Hence  a  spirited  executive 
can  in  critical  times  go  forward  with  a  courage  and  confidence 
possible  only  to  those  who  know  that  they  have  a  whole  nation 
behind  them.  The  people  fall  into  rank  at  once.  With  that 
surprising  gift  for  organization  which  they  possess,  they  con- 
centrate themselves  on  the  immediate  object;  they  dispense 
with  the  ordinary  constitutional  restrictions ;  they  make  per- 
sonal sacrifices  which  remind  one  of  the  self-devotion  of  Soman 
citizens  in  the  earlier  and  better  days  of  Rome. 

Speaking  thus,  I  am  thinking  chiefly  of  the  spirit  evolved 
by  the  Civil  War  both  in  the  North  and  South.  But  the  sort 
of  strength  which  a  democratic  government  derives  from  its 
direct  dependence  on  the  people  is  seen  in  many  smaller  in- 
stances. In  1863,  when  on  the  making  of  a  draft  of  men  for 
the  war,  the  Irish  mob  rose  in  New  York  City,  excited  by 
the  advance  of  Gfeneral  Robert  E.  Lee  into  Pennsylvania,  the 
State  governor  called  out  the  troops,  and  by  them  restored 
order  with  a  stem  vigour  which  would  have  done  credit  to 
Badetzsky  or  Cavaignac.  More  than  a  thousand  rioters  were 
shot  down,  and  public  opinion  entirely  approved  the  slaughter. 
Years  after  the  war,  when  the  Orangemen  of  New  York  pur- 
posed to  have  a  12th  of  July  procession  through  the  streets, 
the  Irish  Catholics  threatened  to  prevent  it.  The  feeling  of 
the  native  Americans  was  aroused  at  once;  young  men  of 
wealth  came  back  from  their  mountain  and  seaside  resorts  to 
fill  the  militia  regiments  which  were  called  out  to  guard  the 
procession,  and  the  display  of  force  was  so  overwhelming  that 
no  disturbance  followed.  These  Americans  had  no  sympathy 
with  the  childish  and  mischievous  partisanship  which  lead^ 
the  Orangemen  to  perpetuate  Old  World  feuds  on  New  World 
soil.  But  processions  were  legal,  and  they  were  resolved  that 
the  law  should  be  respected,  and  the  spirit  of  disorder  re- 
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pressed.  They  would  have  been  equally  ready  to  protect  a 
Soman  Catholic  procession. 

Given  an  adequate  occasion,  executive  authority  is  more 
energetic  in  America,  more  willing  to  take  strong  measures, 
more  sure  of  support  from  the  body  of  the  people  than  it  is  in 
England.  I  may  further  illustrate  what  I  mean  by  referring 
to  the  view  which  I  found  ordinary  Americans  take  some 
eight  years  ago — for  as  to  their  present  views  I  express  no 
opinion — of  the  troubles  of  the  English  government  and  par- 
liament in  their  efforts  to  govern  Ireland.  They  thought  that 
England  was  erring  in  her  refusal  of  the  demand  for  trenchant 
land  legislation,  and  for  enlarged  self-government;  that  she 
would  never  succeed  in  doing  everjrthing  by  the  imperial  par- 
liament, and  through  officials  taken  from  a  particular  class. 
They  held  that  she  ought  to  adopt  a  more  broadly  consistent 
and  courageous  policy,  ought,  in  fact,  to  grant  all  such  self- 
government  as  might  be  compatible  with  the  maintenance  of 
ultimate  imperial  control  and  imperial  unity,  and  ought  to 
take  the  results,  be  they  pleasant  or  the  reverse.  But  they 
also  thought  that  she  was  erring  by  executive  leniency,  that 
the  laws  ought  while  they  stood  to  be  more  unsparingly  car- 
ried out,  that  parliamentary  obstruction  ought  to  be  more 
severely  repressed,  that  any  attempts  at  disobedience  ought  to 
be  met  by  lead  and  steel.  "Make  good  laws,"  they  said,  *T)ut 
see  that  whatever  laws  you  make,  you  enforce.  At  present 
you  are  doing  harm  both  ways.  You  are  honouring  neither 
liberty  nor  authority."* 

VII.  Democracy  has  not  only  taught  the  Americans  how  to 
use  liberty  without  abusing  it,  and  how  to  secure  equality: 
it  has  also  taught  them  fraternity.  That  word  has  gone  out 
of  fashion  in  the  Old  World,  and  no  wonder,  considering  what 
was  done  in  its  name  in  1793,  considering  also  that  it  still  fig- 
ures in  the  programme  of  assassins.  Nevertheless  there  is  in  the 
United  States  a  sort  of  kindliness,  a  sense  of  human  fellow- 
ship, a  recognition  of  the  duty  of  mutual  help  owed  by  man 
to  man,  stronger  than  anywhere  in  the  Old  World,  and  cer- 

*0t  course  I  cite  the  opinion  of  Americans  not  as  entitled  to  weight 
in  this  matter— there  were  aspects  of  the  question  which  they  could  not 
know— but  merely  as  an  illustration  of  their  way  of  thinking. 
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tainly  stronger  than  in  the  upper  or  middle  classes  of  England^ 
France,  or  Germany.  The  natural  impulse  of  every  citizen 
in  America  is  to  respect  every  other  citizen,  and  to  feel  that 
citizenship  constitutes  a  certain  ground  of  respect.  The  idea 
of  each  man's  equal  rights  is  so  fully  i-ealized  that  the  rich 
or  powerful  man  feels  it  no  indignity  to  take  his  turn  among 
the  crowd,  and  does  not  expect  any  deference  from  the  poorest. 
An  employer  of  labour  has,  I  think,  a  keener  sense  of  his  duty 
to  those  whom  he  employs  than  employers  have  in  Europe. 
He  has  certainly  a  greater  sense  of  responsibility  for  the  use 
of  his  wealth.  The  number  of  gifts  for  tenevolent  and  other 
public  purposes,  the  number  of  educational,  artistic,  literary, 
and  scientific  foundations,  is  larger  than  even  in  England,  the 
wealthiest  and  most  liberal  of  European  countries.  Wealth 
is  generally  felt  to  be  a  trust,  and  exclusiveness  condemned 
not  merely  as  indicative  of  selfishness,  but  as  a  sort  of  offence 
against  the  public.  No  one,  for  instance,  thinks  of  shutting 
up  his  pleasure-grounds;  he  seldom  even  builds  a  wall  round 
them,  but  puts  up  low  railings  or  a  palisade,  so  that  the  sight 
of  his  trees  and  shrubs  is  enjoyed  by  passers-by.  That  any 
one  should  be  permitted  either  by  opinion  or  by  law  to  seal 
up  many  square  miles  of  beautiful  mountain  country  against 
tourists  or  artists  is  to  the  ordinary  American  almost  incredi- 
ble. Such  things  are  to  him  the  marks  of  a  land  still  groan- 
ing under  feudal  tyranny. 

It  may  seem  strange  to  those  who  know  how  diflBcult  Euro- 
pean states  have  generally  found  it  to  conduct  negotiations 
with  the  government  of  the  United  States,  and  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  read  in  European  newspapers  the  defiant  utterances 
which  American  politicians  address  from  Congress  to  the  effete 
monarchies  of  the  Old  World,  to  be  told  that  this  spirit  of 
fraternity  has  its  influence  on  international  relations  also. 
Nevertheless  if  we  look  not  at  the  irresponsible  orators,  who 
play  to  the  lower  feelings  of  a  section  of  the  people,  but  at 
the  general  sentiment  of  the  whole  people,  we  shall  recognize 
that  democracy  makes  both  for  peace  and  for  justice  as  be- 
tween nations.  Despite  the  admiration  for  military  exploits 
which  the  Americans  have  sometimes  shown,  no  country  is 
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at  bottom  more  pervaded  by  a  hatred  of  war,  and  a  sense  that 
national  honour  stands  rooted  in  national  fair  dealing.  The 
nation  is  often  misrepresented  by  its  statesmen^  but  although 
it  allows  them  to  say  irritating  tilings  and  advance  unreason- 
able claims^  it  has  not  for  more  than  forty  years  permitted 
them  to  abuse  its  enormous  strength^  as  most  European  nations 
possessed  of  similar  strength  have  in  time  past  abused  theirs. 
The  characteristics  of  the  nation  which  I  have  passed  in 
review  are  not  due  solely  to  democratic  government^  but  tfiey 
have  been  strengthened  by  it,  and  they  contribute  to  its  solidity 
and  to  the  smoothness  of  its  working.  As  one  sometimes  sees 
an  individual  man  who  fails  in  life  because  the  different  parts 
of  his  nature  seem  unfitted  to  each  other,  so  that  his  action, 
swayed  by  contending  influences^  results  in  nothing  definite 
or  effective,  so  one  sees  nations  whose  political  institutions  are 
either  in  advance  of  or  lag  behind  their  social  conditions^  so 
that  the  unity  of  the  body  politic  suffers,  and  the  harmony  of 
its  movements  is  disturbed.  America  is  not  such  a  nation. 
It  is  made  all  of  a  piece ;  its  institutions  are  the  product  of  its 
economic  and  social  conditions  and  the  expreBsion  of  its  char- 
acter. He  new  wine  has  been  poured  into  new  bottles :  or  to 
adopt  a  metaphor  more  appropriate  to  the  country^  the  vehicle 
has  been  biiilt  with  a  lightness,  strength  and  elasticity  whidi 
fit  it  for  the  roads  it  has  to  traverse. 


CHAPTER  XCVII 

HOW   FAR  AMERICAN   EXPERIENCE  IS  AVAILABLE  FOR  EUROPE 

There  are  two  substantial  services  which  the  study  of  his- 
tory may  render  to  politics.  The  one  is  to  correct  the  use, 
which  is  generally  the  abuse,  of  the  deductive  or  a  priori 
method  of  reasoning  in  politics.  The  other  is  to  save  the 
politician  from  being  misled  by  superficial  historical  analogies. 
He  who  repudiates  the  a  priori  method  is  apt  to  fancy  himself 
a  practical  man,  when,  running  to  the  other  extreme,  he  argues 
directly  from  the  phenomena  of  one  age  or  country  to  those  of 
another,  and  finding  somewhat  similar  causes  or  conditions 
bids  us  to  expect  similar  results.  His  error  is  as  grave  as 
that  of  the  man  who  relies  on  abstract  reasonings;  for  he  neg- 
lects that  critical  examination  of  the  premises  from  which 
every  process  of  reasoning  ought  to  start.  The  better  trained 
any  historical  inquirer  is,  so  much  the  more  cautious  will  he 
be  in  the  employment  of  what  are  called  historical  arguments 
in  politics.  He  knows  how  necessary  it  is  in  attempting  to 
draw  any  conclusion  of  practical  worth  for  one  country  from 
the  political  experience  of  another,  to  allow  for  the  points  in 
which  the  countries  differ,  because  among  these  points  there 
are  ujsually  some  which  affect  the  soundness  of  the  inference, 
making  it  doubtful  whether  that  which  holds  true  of  the  one 
will  hold  true  of  the  other.  The  value  of  history  for  students 
of  politics  or  practical  statesmen  lies  rather  in  its  power  of 
quickening  their  insight,  in  its  giving  them  a  larger  knowledge 
of  the  phenomena  of  man's  nature  as  a  political  being  and  of 
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the  tendencies  that  move  groups  and  communities  of  men, 
and  thus  teaching  them  how  to  observe  the  facts  that  come 
under  their  own  eyes,  and  what  to  expect  from  the  men  with 
whom  they  have  to  deal.  A  thinker  duly  exercised  in  his- 
torical research  will  carry  his  stores  of  the  world's  political 
experience  about  with  him,  not  as  a  book  of  prescriptions  or 
recipes  from  which  he  can  select  one  to  apply  to  a  given  case, 
but  rather  as  a  physician  carries  a  treatise  on  pathology  which 
instructs  him  in  the  general  principles  to  be  followed  in  ob- 
serving the  symptoms  and  investigating  the  causes  of  the 
maladies  that  come  before  him.  So,  although  the  character 
of  democratic  government  in  the  United  States  is  full  of  in- 
struction for  Europeans,  it  supplies  few  conclusions  directly 
bearing  on  the  present  politics  of  any  European  country,  be- 
cause both  the  strong  and  the  weak  points  of  the  American 
people  are  not  exactly  repeated  anywhere  in  the  Old  World, 
not  even  in  such  countries  as  France,  Switzerland,  and  Eng- 
land. If  the  picture  given  of  the  phenomena  of  America  in 
preceding  chapters  has  been  suf&ciently  full  and  clear,  the  in- 
ferences from  it  and  such  application  as  they  may  have  to 
Europe  will  have  already  suggested  themselves  to  the  reader ; 
if  it  is  confused  or  defective,  no  statement  of  those  inferences 
which  might  now  be  added  could  carry  conviction.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  restating  the  facts  I  shall  here  be  content  with 
briefly  indicating  the  points  in  which  the  institutions  of  the 
United  States  and  the  methods  employed  in  working  them 
seem,  if  not  quite  directly,  yet  most  nearly  to  touch  and  throw 
light  upon  European  problems.  America  has  in  some  respects 
anticipated  European  nations.  She  is  walking  before  them 
along  a  path  which  they  may  probably  follow.  She  carries 
behind  her,  to  adopt  a  famous  simile  of  Dante's,  a  lamp  whose 
light  helps  those  who  come  after  her  more  than  it  always  does 
herself,  because  some  of  the  dangers  she  has  passed  through 
may  not  recur  at  any  other  point  in  her  path ;  whereas  they, 
following  in  her  footsteps,  may  stumble  in  the  same  stony 
places,  or  be  entangled  in  the  quagmires  from  which  she  has 
suffered. 
I.    Manhood  Suffrage. — This  has  been  now  adopted  by  so 
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many  peoples  of  Europe  that  they  have  the  less  occasion  to 
study  its  transatlantic  aspects.  The  wisest  Americans,  while 
appreciating  the  strength  which  it  gives  to  their  government, 
and  conceiving  that  they  could  hardly  have  stopped  short  of  it, 
hold  that  their  recent  experience  does  not  invite  imitation  by 
European  nations,  unless  at  least  Europeans  adopt  safeguards 
resembling  those  they  have  applied.  With  those  safeguards 
the  abolition  of  property  qualifications  has,  so  far  as  the  native 
population  is  concerned,  proved  successful ;  but  in  the  hands 
of  the  negroes  at  the  South,  or  the  newly  enfranchised  immi- 
grants of  the  greatest  cities,  a  vote  is  a  means  of  mischief. 

II.  The  CivU  Service. — To  keep  minor  administrative  oflBces 
out  of  politics,  to  make  them  tenable  for  life  and  obtainable  by 
merit  instead  of  by  private  patronage,  is  at  present  the  chief 
aim  of  American  reformers.  They  are  laboriously  striving  to 
bring  their  civil  service. up  to  the  G^erman  or  English  level. 
If  there  is  any  lesson  they  would  seek  to  impress  on  Euro- 
peans^ it  is  the  mischief  of  allowing  politics  to  get  into  the 
hands  of  men  who  seek  to  make  a  living  by  them,  and  of  suf- 
fering public  offices  to  become  the  reward  of  party  work. 
Bather,  they  would  say,  interdict  oflBce-holders  from  participa- 
tion in  politics;  appoint  them  by  competition,  however  absurd 
competition  may  sometimes  appear,  choose  them  by  lot,  choose 
them  anyhow ;  only  do  not  let  offices  be  tenable  at  the  pleasure 
of  party  chiefs  and  lie  in  the  uncontrolled  patronage  of  per« 
sons  who  can  use  them  to  strengthen  their  own  political  posi- 
tion. 

III.  The  Judiciary. — ^The  same  observation  applies  to  judi- 
cial poets,  and  with  no  less  force.  The  American  State  Bench 
suffers  both  from  the  too  prevalent  system  of  popular  election 
and  from  the  scanty  remuneration  it  receives.  To  procure 
men  of  character,  learning,  and  intellectual  power,  and  to  keep 
them  independent,  ample  remuneration  must  be  paid,  a  life 
tenure  secured,  and  the  appointments  placed  in  responsible 
hands.  There  is  nothing  in  the  English  frame  of  government 
which  thoughtful  Americans  so  much  admire  as  ttie  mainte- 
nance of  a  high  level  of  integrity  and  capacity  in  the  judges* 
and  they  often  express  a  hope  that  nothing  will  be  done,  to 
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lower  fhe  position  of  officials  on  whose  exoellence  the  well- 
being  and  commercial  credit  of  a  country  largely  depend. 

IV.  Second  Chambers. — ^The  Americans  consider  the  divi- 
sion of  every  political  legislature  into  two  co-ordinate  bodies 
to  be  absolutely  necessary;  and  their  opinion  in  this  respect 
is  the  more  valuable  because  several  States  tried  for  a  time 
to  work  with  one  chamber^  and  because  they  are  fully  sensible 
of  the  inconveniences  which  the  frequent  collision  of  two. 
chambers  involves.  In  cities  it  does  not  appear  that  either 
the  two-chambered  or  the  one-chambered  system  shows  any 
advantage  over  the  other;  but  it  is  now  seen  ^at  a  city  council 
ought  not  to  be  conceived  of  as  a  legislature,  and  that  city 
government  has  altogether  been  planned  and  conducted  too 
much  on  political  and  too  little  on  commercial  lines. 

V.  Character  and  Working  of  Legislatures, — ^Although  the 
rule  of  representative  chambers  has  been  deemed  the  most 
characteristic  feature  of  well-ordered  free  governments,  as 
contrasted  with  the  impetuouB  democracies  of  antiquity  which 
legislated  by  primary  assemblies,  it  must  be  confessed  that 
the  legislative  bodies  of  the  United  States  have  not  raised 
the  credit  of  representative  government.  Whether  this  result 
is  mainly  due,  as  some  think,  to  the  disconnection  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive from  the  Legislature,  or  whether  it  must  be  traced  to 
deeper  sources  of  weakness,  it  is  not  without  instruction  for 
those  who  would  in  Europe  vest  in  legislatures,  and  perhaps 
even  in  one-chambered  legislatures,  still  wider  powers  of  inter- 
ference with  administration  than  they  now  possess. 

VI.  Length  of  Legislative  Terms. — ^The  gain  and  the  loss 
in  having  legislatures  elected  for  short  terms  are  sufficiently 
obvious.  To  a  European  the  experience  of  Congress  seems  to 
indicate  that  the  shortness  of  its  term  is  rather  to  be  avoided 
than  imitated.  It  is  not  needed  in  order  to  secure  the  obedi- 
ence of  Congress  to  the  popular  will ;  it  increases  the  cost  of 
politics  by  making  elections  more  frequent,  and  it  keeps  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  legislators  employed  in  learning 
a  business  which  they  are  dismissed  from  as  soon  as  they  have 
learnt  it. 

VII.  A  Rigid  Constitution. — ^Although  several  European 
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states  have  now  placed  themselves  under  constitutions  not 
alterable  b}'  their  legislatures  in  the  same  way  as  ordinary  stat- 
utes are  altered,  America  furnishes  in  her  State  governments, 
as  well  as  in  her  Federal  government,  by  far  the  most  instruct- 
ive examples  of  the  working  of  a  system  under  which  certain 
laws  are  made  fundamental,  and  surrounded  not  only  with  a 
sort  of  consecration,  but  with  provisions  which  make  change 
comparatively  difficult.  There  is  nothing  in  their  system  with 
whose  results,  despite  some  obvious  drawbacks,  the  multitude 
as  well  as  the  wise  are  so  well  satisfied ;  nothing  which  they 
more  frequently  recommend  to  the  consideration  of  those  Eu- 
ropeans who  are  alarmed  at  the  progress  which  democracy 
makes  in  the  Old  World. 

VIII.  Direct  Legislation  ly  the  People. — In  this  respect 
also  the  example  of  the  several  States — ^for  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment is  not  in  point— deserves  to  be  well  studied  by  English 
and  French  statesmen.  I  greatly  doubt  if  the  plan,  whose 
merits  seem  to  me  in  America  to  outweigh  its  defects,  would 
work  as  well  in  a  large  country  as  it  does  in  communities  of 
the  size  of  the  American  States.  But  its  working  there  shows 
democracy  in  an  aspect  which  has  hitherto  been  too  little  re- 
garded, and  encourages  the  belief  that  in  local  matters  this 
method  of  consulting  the  popular  will  might  be  employed 
with  advantage  more  fully  than  England  has  as  yet  thought 
of  applying  it. 

IX.  Local  Self-government. — ^Nothing  has  more  contrib- 
uted to  give  strength  and  flexibility  to  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  or  to  train  the  masses  of  the  people  to  work 
their  democratic  institutions,  than  the  existence  everywhere 
in  the  northern  States  of  self-governing  administrative  imits, 
such  as  townships,  small  enough  to  enlist  the  personal  interest 
and  be  subject  to  the  personal  watchfulness  and  control  of 
the  ordinary  citizen.  Abuses  have  indeed  sprung  up  in  the 
cities,  and  in  the  case  of  the  largest  among  them  have  become 
formidable,  partly  because  the  principle  of  local  control  has 
not  been  sufficiently  adhered  to.  Nevertheless  the  system  of 
local  government  as  a  whole  has  been  not  merely  beneficial, 
but  indispensable,  and  well  deserves  the  study  of  those  who 
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in  Europe  are  alive  to  the  evils  of  centralization^  and  perceive 
that  thoee  evils  will  not  necessarily  diminish  with  a  furthier 
democratization  of  such  countries  as  England,  Germany,  and 
Italy.  I  do  not  say  that  in  any  of  the  great  European  states 
the  mass  of  the  rural  population  is  equally  competent  with 
the  American  to  work  such  a  system :  still  it  presents  a  model 
towards  which  European  institutions  ought  to  tend^  while  the 
examples  of  cities  like  New  York  and  Philadelphia  offer  salu- 
tary warnings  of  what  municipal  governments  ought  to  avoid. 

X.  The  Absence  of  a  Church  EstablishmenL — ^As  the  dis- 
cussion of  ecclesiastical  matters  belongs  to  a  later  part  of  this 
booky  I  must  be  content  with  obeerving  that  in  America  every- 
body, to  whatever  religious  communion  he  belongs,  professes 
satisfaction  with  the  complete  separation  of  Church  and  State. 
This  separation  has  not  tended  to  make  religion  less  of  a  force 
in  America  as  respects  either  political  or  social  reform,  nor 
does  it  prevent  the  people  from  considering  Christianity  to  be 
the  national  religion^  and  their  commonwealth  an  object  of  the 
Divine  care. 

XI.  Party  Machinery. — The  tremendous  power  of  party 
organization  has  been  described.  It  enslaves  local  officials,  it 
increases  the  tendency  to  regard  members  of  Congress  as  mere 
delegates,  it  keeps  men  of  independent  character  out  of  local 
and  national  politics,  it  puts  bad  men  into  place,  it  perverts 
the  wishes  of  the  people,  it  has  in  some  places  set  up  a  tyranny 
under  the  forms  of  democracy.  Yet  it  is  hard  to  see  how 
free  government  can  go  on  without  parties,  and  certain  that 
the  strenuous  rivalry  of  parties  will  not  dispense  with  ma- 
chinery. The  moral  for  Europe  seems  to  be  the  old  one  that 
^Terpetual  vigilance  is  the  price  of  freedom,"  that  the  best 
citizens  must,  as  the  Americans  say,  ^^take  hold/^  must  by 
themselves  accepting  posts  in  the  organization  keep  it  from 
falling  into  the  hands  of  professionals,  must  entrust  as  few 
lucrative  places  as  possible  to  popular  election  or  political 
patronage^  must  leave  reasonable  discretion  to  their  represent- 
atives in  the  national  councils,  must  endeavour  to  maintain 
in  politics  the  same  standard  of  honour  which  guides  them  in 
private  life.    These  are  moral  rather  than  political  precepts^ 
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but  party  organization  is  one  of  those  things  which  is  good 
or  bad  according  to  the  spirit  with  which  it  is  worked, 

XII.  The  Unattraciiveness  of  Politics. — Partly  from  the 
influence  of  party  machinery,  partly  from  peculiarities  of  the 
Federal  Constitution,  partly  from  social  and  economical 
causes,  the  American  system  does  not  succeed  in  bringing  the 
best  men  to  the  top.  Yet  in  democracy  more  perhaps  than  in 
other  governments,  seeing  it  is  the  most  delicate  and  difficult 
of  governments,  it  is  essential  that  the  best  men  should  come 
to  the  top.  There  is  in  this  fact  matter  for  Europeans  to  re- 
flect upon,  for  they  have  assumed  that  political  success  will 
always  attract  ambition,  and  that  public  life  will  draw  at 
least  enough  of  the  highest  ability  into  its  whirlpool.  Amer- 
ica disproves  the  assumption.  Her  example  does  not,  how- 
ever, throw  much  light  on  the  way  to  keep  politics  attractive, 
for  her  conditions  are  dissimilar  to  those  of  European  coim- 
tries,  and  the  whole  problem  depends  as  much  on  economic 
and  social  as  upon  political  causes. 

XIII.  The  Power  of  Wealth. — Plutocracy  used  to  be  con- 
sidered a  form  of  oligarchy,  and  opposed  to  democracy.  But 
there  is  a  strong  plutocratic  element  infused  into  American 
democracy;  and  the  fact  that  it  is  entirely  imrecognized  in 
constitutions  makes  it  not  less  potent,  and  possibly  more  mis- 
chievous. The  influence  of  money  is  one  of  the  dangers  which 
the  people  have  always  to  guard  against,  for  it  assails  not 
merely  the  legislatures  but  the  party  machinery,  and  its 
methods  are  as  numerous  as  they  are  insidious. 

To  these  scattered  observations,  which  I  have  made  abrupt 
in  order  to  avoid  being  led  into  repetitions,  I  need  hardly  add 
the  general  moral  which  the  United  States  teach,  that  the 
masses  of  the  people  are  wiser,  fairer,  and  more  temperate  in 
any  matter  to  which  they  can  be  induced  to  bend  their  minds 
than  most  European  philosophers  have  believed  it  possible  for 
the  masses  of  the  people  to  be ;  because  this  is  the  moral  which 
the  preceding  chapters  on  Public  Opinion  have  been  intended 
to  make  clear.  But  I  must  say  once  more  that  while  indi- 
cating the  foregoing  points  as  those  in  which  American  ex- 
perience seems  most  directly  available  for  European  states, 
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no  one  who  knows  America  will  expect  the  problems  she  has 
solved^  or  those  which  still  perplex  her,  to  reappear  in  Enrope 
in  the  same  forms.  Such  facts — ^to  mention  two  only  out  of 
many — as  the  abundance  of  land  and  the  absence  of  menace 
from  other  Powers  show  how  dissimilar  are  the  conditions 
under  which  popular  government  works  in  the  Eastern  and  in 
the  Western  hemisphere.  Nothing  can  be  more  instructive 
than  American  experience  if  it  be  discreetly  used^  nothing 
will  be  more  misleading  to  one  who  tries  to  apply  it  without 
allowing  for  the  differences  of  economic  and  social  environ- 
ipent. 
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CHAPTEB  XCVIII 

THE  BAB 

AicoNO  the  organized  institutions  of  a  country  which^  while 
not  directly  a  part  of  the  government,  influence  politics  as 
well  as  society,  the  Bar  has  in  England,  Scotland,  and  France 
played  a  part  only  second  to  that  played  by  the  Church.  Cer- 
tainly no  English  institution  is  more  curiously  and  distinct- 
ively English  than  this  body,  with  its  venerable  traditions,  its 
aristocratic  sympathies,  its  strong,  though  now  declining,  cor- 
porate spirit,  its  aflSnity  for  certain  forms  of  literature,  its 
singular  relation,  half  of  dependence,  half  of  condescension, 
to  the  solicitors,  its  friendly  control  over  its  official  superiors, 
the  judges.  To  see  how  such  an  institution  has  shaped  itself 
and  thriven  in  a  new  country  is  to  secure  an  excellent  means 
of  estimating  the  ideas,  conditions,  and  habits  which  affect 
and  colour  the  social  system  of  that  country,  as  well  as  to 
examine  one  of  the  chief  among  the  secondary  forces  of  public 
life.  It  is  therefore  not  c*erely  for  the  sake  of  satisfying  the 
curiosity  of  English  lawyers  that  I  propose  to  sketch  some  of 
the  salient  features  of  the  legal  profession  as  it  exists  in  the 
United  States,  and  to  show  how  it  has  developed  apart  from 
the  restrictions  imposed  on  it  in  England  by  ancient  custom, 
and  under  the  unchecked  operation  of  the  laws  of  demand  and 
supply. 

When  England  sent  out  her  colonies,  the  Bar,  like  most  of 
her  other  institutions,  reappeared  upon  the  new  soil,  and  had 
gained  before  the  revolution  of  1776  a  position  similar  to  that 
it  held  at  home,  not  owing  to  any  deliberate  purpose  on  the 
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part  of  those  who  led  and  ruled  the  new  commnnitiee  (for  the 
Puritan  settlers  at  least  held  lawyers  in  slight  esteem),  but 
because  the  conditions  of  a  progressive  society  required  its 
existence.  That  disposition  to  simplify  and  popularize  law, 
to  make  it  less  of  a  mystery  and  bring  it  more  within  the 
reach  of  an  average  citizen,  which  is  strong  in  modem  Europe, 
is  of  course  still  stronger  in  a  colony,  and  naturally  tended 
in  America  to  lessen  the  corporate  exclusivenese  of  the  legal 
profession,  and  do  away  with  the  antiquated  rules  which  had 
governed  it  in  England.  On  the  other  hand,  the  increasing 
complexity  of  relations  in  modem  society,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  many  new  arts  and  departments  of  applied  science, 
bring  into  an  always  clearer  light  the  importance  of  a  division 
of  labour,  and,  by  attaching  greater  value  to  special  knowledge 
and  skill,  tend  to  limit  and  define  the  activity  of  every  pro- 
fession. In  spite,  therefore,  of  the  democratic  aversion  to 
exclusive  organizations,  the  lawyers  in  America  soon  acquired 
professional  habits  and  a  corporate  spirit  similar  to  that  of 
their  brethren  in  England ;  and  some  fifty  years  ago  they  had 
reached  a  power  and  social  consideration  relatively  greater 
than  the  Bar  has  ever  held  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
But  the  most  characteristic  peculiarity  of  the  English  system 
disappeared.  In  the  United  States,  as  in  some  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, and  most  British  colonies,  there  is  no  distinction  between 
barristers  and  attorneys.  Every  lawyer,  or  "counsel,"  is  per- 
mitted to  take  every  kind  of  business;  he  may  argue  a  cause 
in  the  Supreme  Federal  court  at  Washington,  or  write  six- 
and-eightpenny  letters  from  a  shopkeeper  to  an  obstinate 
debtor.  He  may  himself  conduct  all  the  proceedings  in  a 
cause,  confer  with  the  client,  issue  the  writ,  draw  the  declara- 
tion, get  together  the  evidence,  prepare  the  brief,  and  conduct 
the  case  when  it  comes  on  in  court.  He  is  employed,  not  like 
the  English  barrister,  by  another  professional  man,  but  by  the 
client  himself,  who  seeks  him  out  and  makes  his  bargain 
directly  with  him,  just  as  in  England  people  call  in  a  physi- 
cian or  make  their  bargain  with  an  architect.  In  spite,  how- 
ever, of  this  union  of  all  a  lawyer's  functions  in  the  same  per* 
son,  considerations  of  practical  convenience  have  in  many 
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places  established  a  division  of  labour  similar  to  that  existing 
in  England.  Where  two  or  more  lawyers  are  in  partnership, 
it  often  happens  that  one  member  undertakes  the  court  work 
and  the  duties  of  the  advocate,  while  another  or  others  trans- 
act the  rest  of  the  business,  see  the  clients,  conduct  corre- 
spondence, hunt  up  evidence,  prepare  witnesses  for  examina- 
tion, and  manage  the  thousand  little  things  for  which  a  man 
goes  to  his  attorney.  The  merits  of  the  plan  are  obvious. 
It  saves  the  senior  member  from  drudgery,  and  from  being 
distracted  by  petty  details;  it  introduces  the  juniors  to  busi- 
ness, and  enables  them  to  profit  by  the  experience  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  mature  practitioner;  it  secures  to  the  client  the 
benefit  of  a  closer  attention  to  details  than  a  leading  counsel 
could  be  expected  to  give,  while  yet  the  whole  of  his  suit  is 
managed  in  the  same  office,  and  the  responsibility  is  not 
divided,  as  in  England,  between  two  independent  personages. 
However^  the  custom  of  forming  legal  partnerships  is  one 
which  prevails  much  more  extensively  in  some  parts  of  the 
TInion  than  in  others.  In  Boston  and  New  York,  for  instance, 
it  is  common,  and  I  think  in  the  Western  cities ;  in  the  towns 
of  Ck)nnecticut  and  in  Philadelphia  one  is  told  that  it  is  rather 
the  exception.  Even  apart  from  the  arrangement  which  dis- 
tributes the  various  kinds  of  business  among  the  members  of 
a  firm,  there  is  a  certain  tendency  for  work  of  a  different  char- 
acter to  fall  into  the  hands  of  different  men.  A  beginner  is  of 
course  glad  enough  to  be  employed  in  any  way,  and  takes 
willingly  the  smaller  jobs;  he  will  conduct  a  defence  in  a 
police-court,  or  manage  the  recovery  of  a  tradesman's  petty 
debt.  I  remember  having  been  told  by  a  very  eminent  coun- 
sel that  when  an  old  apple-woman  applied  to  his  son  to  have 
her  market  license  renewed,  which  for  some  reason  had  been 
withdrawn,  he  had  insisted  on  the  young  man's  taking  up  the 
case.  As  he  rises,  it  becomes  easier  for  him  to  select  his  busi- 
ness, and  when  he  has  attained  real  eminence  he  may  confine 
himself  entirely  to  the  higher  walks,  arguing  cases  and  giving 
opinions,  but  leaving  most  of  the  preparatory  work  and  all  the 
commimications  with  the  client  to  be  done  by  the  jimiors  who 
are  retained  along  with  him.    He  is,  in  fact,  with  the  impor* 
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tant  difference  that  he  is  liable  for  any  negligence,  very  much 
in  the  position  of  an  English  Queen's  counsel,  and  his  services 
are  sought,  not  only  by  the  client,  but  by  another  counsel,  or 
firm  of  counsel,  who  have  an  important  suit  in  hand,  to  which 
they  feel  themselves  unequal.  He  may  however  be^  and  often 
is,  retained  directly  by  the  client ;  and  in  that  case  he  is  allowed 
to  retain  a  junior  to  aid  him,  or  to  desire  the  client  to  do  so, 
naming  the  man  he  wishes  for,  a  thing  which  the  etiquette  of 
the  English  bar  is  supposed  to  forbid.  In  every  great  city 
there  are  several  practitioners  of  this  kind,  mrai  who  only 
undertake  the  weightiest  business  at  the  largest  fees;  and 
even  in  the  minor  towns  court  practice  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
comparatively  small  group.  In  one  New  England  city,  for 
instance,  whose  population  is  about  50,000,  there  are,  I  was 
told,  some  sixty  or  seventy  practising  lawyers,  of  whom  not 
more  than  ten  or  twelve  ever  conduct  a  case  in  court,  the  re- 
mainder doing  what  Englishmen  would  call  attorney's  and 
convevancer's  work. 

Whatever  disadvantages  this  system  of  one  imdivided  legal 
profession  has,  it  has  one  conspicuous  merit,  on  which  any  one 
who  is  accustomed  to  watch  the  career  of  the  swarm  of  young 
men  who  annually  press  into  the  Temple  or  Lincoln's  Inn  full 
of  bright  hopes,  may  be  pardoned  for  dwelling.  It  affords  a 
far  better  prospect  of  speedy  employment  and  an  active  pro- 
fessional life,  than  the  beginner  who  is  not  "strongly  backed" 
can  look  forward  to  in  England.  Private  friends  can  do  much 
more  to  help  a  young  man,  since  he  gets  business  direct  from 
the  client  instead  of  from  a  solicitor;  he  may  pick  up  little 
bits  of  work  which  his  prosperous  seniors  do  not  care  to  have, 
may  thereby  learn  those  details  of  practice  of  which  in  Eng- 
land a  barrister  often  remains  ignorant,  may  gain  experience 
and  confidence  in  his  own  powers,  may  teach  himself  how  to 
speak  and  how  to  deal  with  men,  may  gradually  form  a  con- 
nection among  those  for  whom  he  has  managed  trifling  mat- 
ters, may  commend  himself  to  the  good  opinion  of  older 
lawyers,  who  will  be  glad  to  retain  him  as  their  junior  when 
they  have  a  brief  to  give  away.  So  far  he  is  better  off  than 
the  young  barrister  in  England.    He  is  also,  in  another  way^ 
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more  favourably  placed  than  the  young  EngliaH  solicitor.  He 
is  not  taught  to  rely  in  cases  of  legal  difficulty  upon  the  opin-* 
ion  of  another  person.  He  is  not  compelled  to  seek  his  ac- 
quaintances among  the  less  cultivated  members  of  the  pro- 
fession^ to  the  majority  of  whom  law  is  not  much  of  an  art 
and  nothing  of  a  science.  He  does  not  see  the  path  of  an 
honourable  ambition^  the  opportunities  of  forensic  oratory, 
the  access  to  the  judicial  bench,  irrevocably  closed  against 
him,  but  has  the  fullest  freedom  to  choose  whatever  line  his 
talents  fit  him  for.  Every  English  lawyer's  experience,  as  it 
furnishes  him  with  cases  where  a  man  was  obliged  to  remain 
an  attorney  who  would  have  shone  as  a  coimsel,  so  also  sug- 
gests cases  of  persons  who  were  believed,  and  with  reason  be- 
lieved, by  their  friends  to  possess  the  highest  forensic  abili- 
ties, but  literally  never  had  the  chance  of  displaying  them, 
and  languished  on  in  obscurity,  while  others  in  every  way 
inferior  to  them  became,  by  mere  dint  of  practice,  fitter  for 
ultimate  success.  Quite  otherwise  in  America.  There,  ac- 
cording to  the  universal  witness  of  laymen  and  lawyers,  no 
man  who  is  worth  his  salt,  no  man  who  combines  fair  talents 
with  reasonable  industry,  fails  to  earn  a  competence,  and  to 
have,  within  the  first  six  or  seven  years  of  his  career,  an  oppor- 
tunity of  showing  whether  he  has  in  him  the  makings  of  some- 
thing great.  This  is  not  due,  as  might  be  supposed,  merely 
to  the  greater  opportunities  which  everybody  has  in  a  new 
country,  and  which  make  America  the  working  man's  para- 
dise, for,  in  the  eastern  States  at  least,  the  professions  are 
nearly  as  crowded  as  they  are  in  England.  It  is  owing  to  the 
greater  variety  of  practice  which  lies  open  to  a  young  man, 
and  to  the  fact  that  his  patrons  are  the  general  public,  and 
not  as  in  England,  a  limited  class  who  have  their  own  friends 
and  connections  to  push.  Certain  it  is  that  American  lawyers 
profess  themselves  unable  to  understand  how  it  can  happen 
that  deserving  men  remain  briefless  for  the  best  years  of  their 
life,  and  are  at  the  last  obliged  to  quit  the  profession  in  dis- 
gust. In  fact,  it  seems  to  require  an  effort  of  politeness  on 
their  part  to  believe  that  such  a  state  of  things  can  exist  as 
that  with  which  England  and  Scotland  have  grown  so  familiar 
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as  to  deem  it  natural  and  legitimate.  A  further  result  of 
the  more  free  and  open  character  of  the  profession  may  be 
seen  in  the  absence  of  many  of  those  rules  of  etiquette  which 
are,  in  theory  at  least,  observed  by  the  English  lawyer.  It  is 
not  thought  undignified,  except  in  the  great  cities  of  the  east- 
em  States,  for  a  counsel  to  advertise  himself  in  the  news- 
papers. He  is  allowed  to  make  whatever  bargain  he  pleases 
with  his  client :  he  may  do  work  for  nothing,  or  may  stipulate 
for  a  commission  on  the  result  of  the  suit  or  a  share  in  what- 
ever the  verdict  produces — a  practice  which  is  open  to  grave 
objections,  and  which  in  the  opinion  of  more  than  one  eminent 
American  lawyer,  has  produced  a  good  deal  of  the  mischief 
which  caused  it  to  be  seventeen  centuries  ago  prohibited  at 
Bome.  However,  in  some  cities  the  sentiment  of  the  Bar 
seems  to  be  opposed  to  the  practice,  and  in  some  States  there 
are  rules  limiting  it.  A  counsel  can,  except  in  New  Jersey 
(a  State  curiously  conservative  in  some  points),  bring  an 
action  for  the  recovery  of  his  fees,  and,  pari  ratione,  can  be 
sued  for  negligence  in  the  conduct  of  a  cause. 

A  lawyer  can  readily  gain  admission  to  practise  in  any 
Federal  court,  and  may  by  courtesy  practise  in  the  courts  of 
every  State.  But  each  State  has  its  own  Bar,  that  is  to  say, 
there  is  no  general  or  national  organization  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession, the  laws  regulating  which  are  State  laws,  differing  in 
each  of  the  thirty-eight  commonwealths.  In  no  State  does 
there  exist  any  body  resembling  the  English  Inns  of  Courts 
with  the  right  of  admitting  to  the  practice  of  public  advocacy 
and  of  exercising  a  disciplinary  jurisdiction:  and  in  very 
few  have  any  professional  associations  resembling  the  English 
Incorporated  Law  Society  obtained  statutory  recognition. 
Usually  the  State  law  vests  in  the  courts  the  duty  of  admit- 
ting persons  as  attorneys,  and  of  excluding  them  if  guilty  of 
any  serious  offence.  But  the  oversight  of  the  judges  is  neces- 
sarily so  lax  that  in  many  States  and  cities  voluntary  bar  asso- 
ciations have  been  formed  with  the  view  of  exercising  a  sort 
of  censorship  over  the  profession.  Such  associations  can 
blackball  bad  candidates  for  admission,  and  expel  offenders 
against  professional  honour ;  and  they  are  said  to  accomplish 
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Bome  good  in  this  way.  More  rarely  they  institute  proceed- 
ings to  have  black  sheep  removed  from  practice.  Being  vir- 
tually an  open  profession  like  stockbroking  or  engineering, 
the  profession  has  less  of  a  distinctive  character  and  corporate 
feeling  than  the  barristers  of  England  or  France  have,  and  I 
think  rather  less  than  the  solicitors  of  England  have.  Neither 
wig,  bands,  gown,  cap,  nor  any  other  professional  costume  is 
worn,  and  this  circumstance,  trivial  as  it  may  seem,  no  doubt 
contributes  to  weaken  the  sentiment  of  professional  privilege 
and  dignity,  and  to  obscure  the  distinction  between  the  advo- 
cate as  an  advocate,  not  deemed  to  be  pledging  himself  to  the 
truth  of  any  fact  or  the  soundness  of  any  argument,  but 
simply  presenting  his  client's  case  as  it  is  presented  to  him, 
and  the  advocate  in  his  individual  capacity. 

In  most  States  the  courts  impose  some  sort  of  examination 
on  persons  seeking  to  be  admitted  to  practice,  often  delegating 
the  duty  of  questioning  the  candidate  to  two  or  three  counsel 
named  for  the  purpose.  Candidates  are  sometimes  required 
to  have  read  for  a  certain  period  in  a  lawyer's  office,  but  this 
condition  is  easily  evaded,  and  the  examination,  nowhere  strict, 
is  often  little  better  than  a  form  or  a  farce.  Notwithstanding 
this  laxity,  the  level  of  legal  attainment  is  in  some  cities  as 
high  or  higher  than  among  either  the  barristers  or  the  solici- 
tors of  London.  This  is  due  to  the  extraordinary  excellence 
of  many  of  the  law  schools.  I  do  not  know  if  there  is  any- 
thing in  which  America  has  advanced  more  beyond  the  mother 
country  than  in  the  provision  she  makes  for  legal  education.^ 
Twenty-five  years  ago,  when  there  was  nothing  that  could  be 
called  a  scientific  school  of  law  in  England,  the  Inns  of  Court 
having  practically  ceased  to  teach  law,  and  the  universities 
having  allowed  their  two  or  three  old  chairs  to  fall  into  neglect 
and  provided  scarce  any  new  ones,  many  American  universities 
possessed  well-equipped  law  departments,  giving  a  highly 
e£5cient  instruction.    Even  now,  when  England  has  bestirred 

'Modern  England  seems  to  stand  alone  in  her  comparatlye  neglect  of 
the  theoretic  study  of  law  as  a  preparation  for  legal  practice.  Other 
countries,  from  Germany  at  the  one  end  of  the  scale  of  clylllzatlon  to 
the  Mohammedan  East  at  the  other  end»  exact  three,  four,  flye,  or  eyen. 
more  years  spent  In  this  study  before  the  aspirant  begins  bla  practical 
work. 
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herself  to  make  a  more  adequate  provision  for  the  professional 
training  of  both  barristers  and  solicitors,  this  provision  seems 
insignificant  beside  that  which  we  find  in  the  United  States, 
where,  not  to  speak  of  minor  institutions,  all  the  leading  imi- 
versities  possess  law  schools,  in  each  of  which  every  branch  of 
Anglo-American  law,  i,e.  common  law  and  equity  as  modified 
by  Federal  and  State  constitutions  and  statutes,  is  taught  by  a 
strong  staff  of  able  men,  sometimes  including  the  most  eminent 
lawyers  of  the  State.'  Here  at  least  the  principle  of  demand 
and  supply  works  to  perfection.  No  one  is  obliged  to  attend 
these  courses  in  order  to  obtain  admission  to  practice,  and  the 
examinations  are  generally  too  lax  to  require  elaborate  prepa- 
ration. But  the  instruction  is  found  so  valuable,  so  helpful 
for  professional  success,  that  young  men  throng  the  lecture 
halls,  willingly  spending  two  or  three  years  in  the  scientific 
study  of  the  law  which  they  might  have  spent  in  the  chambers 
of  a  practising  lawyer  as  pupils  or  as  junior  partners.  The 
indirect  results  of  this  theoretic  study  in  maintaining  a  phil- 
osophical interest  in  the  law  among  the  higher  class  of  prac- 
titioners, and  a  higher  sense  of  the  dignity  of  their  profession, 
are  doubly  valuable  in  that  absence  of  corporate  organizations 
on  which  I  have  already  commented.* 

In  what  may  be  called  habits  of  legal  thought,  their  way  of 
regarding  legal  questions,  their  attitude  towards  changes  in 
the  form  or  substance  of  the  law,  Americi^  practitioners, 
while  closely  resembling  their  English  brethren^  seem  on  the 
whole  more  conservative.    Such  law  reforms  as  have  been 

This  instruction  Is  In  nearly  all  the  law  schools  confined  to  Anglo- 
American  law,  omitting  theoretic  jurisprudence  (i*e.  the  science  of  law 
in  general),  Roman  law,  except,  of  course,  in  Louisiana,  where  the  CiYll 
Law  Is  the  basis  of  the  code,  and  international  law.  Where  the  latter 
subjects  are  taught,  which  rarely  happens,  they  are  usually  included 
in  the  historical  curriculum.  In  some  law  schools  much  educational 
value  is  attributed  to  the  moot  courts  in  which  the  students  are  set 
to  argue  cases,  a  method  much  in  yogue  in  England  two  centuries  ago. 

*Some  of  the  best  American  law-books,  as  for  instance  that  admirable 
series  which  has  made  Justice  Story  famous,  have  been  produced  as 
lectures  given  to  students.  Story  was  professor  at  Harvard  while  Judge 
of  the  Supreme  court,  and  used  to  travel  to  and  from  V^ashington  to 
give  his  lectures.  A  few  years  ago  there  were  several  men  in  large 
practice  who  used  to  teach  in  the  law  schools  out  of  public  spirit  and 
from  their  love  of  the  subject*  rather  than  in  respect,  of  the  compare, 
lively  small  payment  they  received. 
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effected  in  England  during  the  last  thirty  years  have  mostly 
oome  from  the  profession  itself.  They  have  been  carried 
through  Parliament  by  attorneys-general  or  lord-chancellors, 
usually  with  the  tacit  approval  of  the  bar  and  the  solicitors. 
.The  masses  and  their  leaders  have  seldom  ventured  to  lay 
profane  fingers  on  the  law,  either  in  despair  of  understanding 
it  or  because  they  saw  nearer  and  more  important  work  to  be 
done.  Hence  the  profession  has  in  England  been  seldom 
roused  to  oppose  projects  of  change;  and  its  division  into  two 
branches,  with  interests  sometimes  divergent,  weakens  its  po- 
litical influence.  In  the  United  States,  although  the  legisla-* 
tures  are  largely  composed  of  lawyers,  many  of  these  have 
little  practice,  little  knowledge,  comparatively  little  profes- 
sional feeling.  Hence  there  is  usually  a  latent  and  sometimes 
an  open  hostility  between  the  better  kind  of  lawyers  and  the 
impulses  of  the  masses,  seeking  probably  at  the  instigation  of 
some  lawyer  of  a  demagogic  turn  to  carry  through  legal 
changes.  The  defensive  attitude  which  the  upper  part  of  the 
profession  is  thus  led  to  assume  fosters  those  conservative  in- 
stincts which  a  system  of  case  law  engenders,  and  which  are 
further  stimulated  by  the  habit  of  constantly  recurring  to  a 
fundamental  instrument,  the  Federal  Constitution.  Thus 
one  finds  the  same  dislike  to  theory,  the  same  attachment  to 
old  forms,  the  same  unwillingness  to  be  committed  to  any 
broad  principle  which  distinguished  the  orthodox  type  of 
English  lawyers  sixty  years  ago.  Prejudices  survive  on  the 
shores  of  the  Mississippi  which  Bentham  assailed  seventy 
years  ago  when  those  shores  were  inhabited  by  Indians  and 
beavers;  and  in  Chicago,  a  place  which  living  men  remember 
as  a  lonely  swamp,  special  demurrers,  replications  de  injuria, 
and  various  elaborate  formalities  of  pleading  which  were  swept 
away  by  the  English  Common  Law  Procedure  Acts  of  1850 
and  1852,  flourish  and  abound  to  this  day. 

Is  the  American  lawyer  more  like  an  English  barrister  or 
an  English  solicitor  ?  This  depends  on  the  position  he  holds. 
The  leading  counsel  of  a  city  recall  the  former  claas,  the 
average  practitioners  of  the  smaller  places  and  rural  districts 
the  latter.    But  as  every  American  lawyer  has  the  right  of 
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advocacy  in  the  highest  courts^  and  is  accustomed  to  advise 
clients  himself  instead  of  sending  a  case  for  opinion  to  a  coun- 
sel of  eminence,  the  level  of  legal  knowledge — ^that  is  to  say, 
knowledge  of  the  principles  and  substance  of  the  law,  and  not 
merely  of  the  rules  of  practice — is  somewhat  higher  than 
among  English  solicitors,  while  the  familiarity  with  details 
of  practice  is  more  certain  to  be  found  than  among  English 
barristers.  Neither  an  average  barrister  nor  an  average  solici- 
tor is  so  likely  to  have  a  good  working  all-round  knowledge  of 
the  whole  field  of  common  law,  equity,  admiralty  law,  probate 
law,  patent  law,  as  an  average  American  city  practitioner,  nor 
to  be  so  smart  and  quick  in  applying  his  knowledge.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  must  be  admitted  that  England  possesses  more 
men  eminent  as  draftsmen,  though  perhaps  fewer  eminent  in 
patent  cases,  and  that  much  American  business,  especially  in 
State  courts,  is  done  in  a  way  which  English  critics  might  call 
lax  and  slovenly. 

I  have  already  observed  that  both  in  Congress  and  in  most 
of  the  State  legislatures  the  lawyers  outnumber  the  persons 
belonging  to  other  walks  of  life.  Nevertheless,  they  have  not 
that  hold  on  politics  now  which  they  had  In  the  first  and  sec- 
ond generations  of  the  Bepublic.  Politics  have,  in  falling  so 
completely  into  the  hands  of  party  organizations,  become  more 
distinctly  a  separate  profession,  and  an  engrossing  profession, 
which  a  man  occupied  with  his  clients  cannot  follow.  Thus 
among  the  leading  lawyers,  the  men  who  win  wealth  and 
honour  by  advocacy,  comparatively  few  enter  a  legislative  body 
or  become  candidates  for  public  office.  Their  influence  is  still 
great  when  any  question  arises  on  which  the  profession,  or  the 
more  respectable  part  of  it,  stands  together.  Many  bad  meas- 
ures have  been  defeated  in  State  legislatures  by  the  action  of 
the  Bar,  many  bad  judicial  appointments  averted.  Their  in- 
fluence strengthens  the  respect  of  the  people  for  the  Consti- 
tution, and  is  felt  by  the  judges  when  they  are  called  to  deal 
with  constitutional  questions.  But  taking  a  general  survey 
of  the  facts  of  to-day,  as  compared  with  those  of  sixty  years 
ago,  it  is  clear  that  the  Bar  counts  for  less  as  a  guiding  and 
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refitraining  power^  tempering  the  crudity  or  haste  of  democ- 
racy by  its  attachment  to  rule  and  precedent^  than  it  did  then. 
A  similar  decline^  due  partly  to  this  diminished  political 
authority^  may  be  observed  in  its  social  position.  In  a  coun- 
try where  there  is  no  titled  class,  no  landed  class,  no  military 
class,  the  chief  distinction  which  popular  sentiment  can  lay 
hold  of  as  raising  one  set  of  persons  above  another  is  the  char- 
acter of  their  occupation,  the  degree  of  culture  it  implies,  the 
extent  to  which  it  gives  them  an  honourable  prominence.  Such 
distinctions  carried  great  weight  in  the  early  days  of  the  Re« 
public,  when  society  was  smaller  and  simpler  than  it  has  now 
become.  But  of  late  years  not  only  has  the  practice  of  public 
speaking  ceased  to  be,  as  it  once  was,  almost  their  monopoly, 
not  only  has  the  direction  of  politics  slipped  in  great  measure 
from  their  hands,  but  the  growth  of  huge  mercantile  fortunes 
and  of  a  financial  class  has,  as  in  France  and  England,  low- 
ered the  relative  importance  and  dignity  of  the  Bar.  An  in- 
dividual merchant  holds  perhaps  no  better  place  compared 
with  an  average  individual  lawyer  than  he  did  forty  years 
ago;  but  the  millionaire  is  a  much  more  frequent  and  potent 
personage  than  he  was  then,  and  outshines  everybody  in  the 
countrv.  Now  and  then  a  brilliant  orator  or  writer  achieves 
fame  of  a  different  and  higher  kind ;  but  in  the  main  it  is  the 
glory  of  successful  commerce  which  in  America  and  Europe 
now  draws  wondering  eyes.  Wealth,  it  is  true,  is  by  no 
means  out  of  the  reach  of  the  leading  lawyers;  yet  still  not 
such  wealth  as  may  be  and  constantly  is  amassed  by  contract- 
ors, railwaymen,  financial  speculators,  hotel  proprietors, 
newspaper  owners,  and  retail  storekeepers.  The  incomes  of 
the  first  counsel  in  cities  like  New  York  are  probably  as  large 
as  those  of  the  great  English  leaders.  I  have  heard  firms  men- 
tioned as  dividing  a  sum  of  $250,000  (£50,000)  a  year,  of 
which  the  senior  member  may  probably  have  $100,000.  It  is, 
however,  only  in  two  or  three  of  the  greatest  cities  that  such 
incomes  can  be  made,  and  possibly  not  more  than  fifteen 
counsel  in  the  whole  coimtry  make  by  their  profession  more 
than  $50,000  a  year.  Next  after  wealth,  education  may  be 
taken  to  be  the  element  or  quality  on  which  social  standing 
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in  a  purely  democratic  country  depends.  In  this  respect  the 
Bar  ranks  high.  Most  lawyers  have  had  a  college  training, 
and  are,  by  the  necessity  of  their  employment^  persons  of 
some  mental  cultivation;  in  the  older  towns  they^  with  the 
leading  clergy^  form  the  intellectual  elite  of  the  place,  and 
maintain  worthily  the  literary  traditions  of  the  Soman, 
French,  English,  and  Scottish  bars.  But  education  is  so  much 
more  diffused  than  formerly,  and  cheap  literature  so  much 
more  abundant,  that  they  do  not  stand  so  high  above  the  mul- 
titude as  they  once  did.  It  may,  however,  still  be  said  that 
the  law  is  the  profession  whi9h  an  active  youth  of  intellectual 
tastes  naturally  takes  to,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  high- 
est talent  of  the  country  may  be  found  in  its  ranks,  and  that 
almost  all  the  first  statesmen  of  the  present  and  the  last  gen- 
eration have  belonged  to  it,  though  many  soon  resigned  its 
practice.  It  is  also  one  of  the  links  which  best  serves  to  bind 
the  United  States  to  England.  The  interest  of  the  higher 
class  of  American  lawyers  in  the  English  law,  bar,  and 
judges,  is  wonderfully  fresh  and  keen.  An  English  barrister, 
if  properly  authenticated,  is  welcomed  as  a  brother  of  the  art, 
and  finds  the  law  reports  of  his  own  country  as  sedulously 
read  and  as  acutely  criticised  as  he  would  in  the  Temple.^ 

I  have  left  to  the  last  the  question  which  a  stranger  finds  it 
most  difficult  to  answer.  The  legal  profession  has  in  every 
country,  apart  from  its  relation  to  politics,  very  important 
functions  to  discharge  in  connection  with  the  administration 
of  justice.  Its  members  are  the  confidential  advisers  of  pri- 
vate persons,  and  the  depositaries  of  their  secrets.  They  have 
it  in  their  power  to  promote  or  to  restrain  vexatious  litigation, 
to  become  accomplices  in  chicane,  or  to  check  the  abuse  of 
legal  rights  in  cases  where  morality  may  require  men  to  ab- 
stain from  exacting  all  that  the  letter  of  the  law  allows.  They 
can  exercise  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  magistracy  by 
shaming  an  unjust  judge,  or  by  misusing  the  ascendency  which 

^American  lawyers  remark  that  the  English  Law  Reports  have  be- 
come less  useful  since  the  number  of  decisions  upon  the  construction  of 
statutes  has  so  greatly  Increased.  They  complain  of  the  extreme  difll- 
culty  of  keeping  abreast  of  the  yast  multitude  of  cases  reported  in 
their  own  country,  from  the  courts  of  thirty-eight  Statts  as  well  as 
(federal  courts. 
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they  may  happen  to  possess  over  a  weak  judge^  or  a  judge 
who  has  something  to  hope  for  from  them.  Does  the  pro* 
fession  in  the  United  States  rise  to  the  height  of  these  func- 
tions^ and  in  maintaining  its  own  tone^  help  to  maintain  the 
tone  of  the  community,  especially  of  the  mercantile  commu- 
nity, which,  under  the  pressure  of  competition,  seldom  ob- 
serves a  higher  moral  standard  than  that  which  the  law  exacts? 
So  far  as  my  limited  opportunities  for  observation  enable  me 
to  answer  this  question,  I  should  answer  it  by  saying  that  the 
profession,  taken  as  a  whole,  seems  to  stand  on  a  level  with 
the  profession,  also  taken  as  a  whole,  in  England.  But  I  am 
bound  to  add  that  some  judicious  American  observers  hold 
that  the  last  thirty  years  have  witnessed  a  certain  decadence 
in  the  Bar  of  the  greater  cities.  They  say  that  the  growth  of 
enormously  rich  and  powerful  corporations,  willing  to  pay 
vast  sums  for  questionable  services,  has  seduced  the  virtue  of 
some  counsel  whose  eminence  makes  their  example  impor- 
tant, and  that  in  a  few  States  the  degradation  of  the  Bench 
has  led  to  secret  understandings  between  judges  and  counsel 
for  the  perversion  of  justice.  Whether  these  alarms  be  well 
founded  I  cannot  tell.  It  is  only  in  a  few  places  that  the  con- 
ditions which  give  rise  to  them  exist. 

As  the  question  of  fusing  the  two  branches  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession into  one  body  has  been  of  late  much  canvassed  in  Eng- 
land, a  few  words  may  be  expected  as  to  the  light  which  Amer- 
ican experience  throws  upon  it* 

There  are  two  sets  of  persons  in  England  who  complain  of 
the  present  arrangements — a  section  of  the  solicitors,  who  are 
debarred  from  the  exercise  of  advocacy,  and  therefore  from 
the  great  prizes  of  the  profession ;  and  a  section  of  the  junior 
bar,  whose  members,  depending  entirely  on  the  patronage  of 
the  solicitors,  find  themselves,  if  they  happen  to  have  no  pri- 
vate connections  among  that  branch  of  the  profession,  unable 
to  get  employment,  since  a  code  of  etiquette  forbids  them  to 
undertake  certain  sorts  of  work,  or  to  do  work  except  on  a 
fixed  scale  of  fees,  or  to  take  court  work  directly  from  a  client, 
or  to  form  partnerships  with  other  counsel.  An  attempt  has 
been  made  to  enlist  the  general  public  in  favour  of  a  change, 
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by  the  argnment  that  law  would  be  cheapened  by  allowing  the 
attorney  to  argue  and  carry  through  the  courts  a  cause  which 
he  has  prepared  for  trial;  but  so  far  the  general  public  has 
not  responded. 

There  are  three  points  of  view  from  which  the  merits  or  de- 
merits of  a  change  may  be  regarded.  These  are  the  interests 
respectively  of  the  profession^  of  the  client,  and  of  the  com- 
munity at  large. 

As  far  as  the  advantage  of  the  individual  members  of  the 
profession  is  concerned,  the  example  of  the  United  States 
seems  to  show  that  the  balance  of  advantage  is  in  favour  of 
uniting  barristers  and  attorneys  in  one  body.  The  attorney 
would  have  a  wider  field,  greater  opportunities  of  distinguish- 
ing himself,  and  the  legitimate  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  cause 
through  all  its  stages.  The  junior  barrister  would  find  it 
easier  to  get  on,  even  as  an  advocate,  and,  if  he  discovered 
that  advocacy  was  not  his  line,  could  subside  into  the  perhaps 
not  less  profitable  or  agreeable  function  of  a  solicitor.  The 
senior  barrister  or  leader  might  suffer,  for  his  attention  would 
be  more  distracted  by  calls  of  different  kinds. 

The  gain  to  the  client  is  still  clearer;  and  even  those  (very 
few)  American  counsel  who  say  that  for  their  own  sake  they 
would  prefer  the  English  plan,  admit  that  the  litigant  is  more 
expeditiously  and  effectively  served  where  he  has  but  one  per- 
son to  look  to  and  deal  with  throughout.  It  does  not  suit 
him,  say  the  Americans,  to  be  lathered  in  one  shop  and 
shaved  in  another ;  he  likes  to  go  to  his  lawyer,  tell  him  the 
facts,  get  an  off-hand  opinion,  if  the  case  be  a  simple  one  (as 
it  is  nine  times  out  of  ten),  and  issue  his  writ  with  some  con- 
fidence; whereas' under  the  English  system  he  might  either 
have  to  wait  till  a  regular  case  for  the  opinion  of  counsel  was 
drawn,  sent  to  a  barrister,  and  returned,  written  on,  after  some 
days,  or  else  take  the  risk  of  bringing  an  action  which  turned 
out  to  be  ill-founded.  It  may  also  be  believed  that  a  case  is, 
on  the  whole,  better  dealt  with  when  it  is  kept  in  one  office 
from  first  to  last,  and  managed  by  one  person,  or  by  partners 
who  are  in  constant  communication.  Mistakes  and  oversights 
are  less  likely  to  occur,  since  the  advocate  knows  the  facts  bet- 
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ter^  and  has  almost  invariably  seen  and  qnestioned  the  wit- 
nesses before  he  comes  into  court.  It  may  indeed  be  said  that 
an  advocate  doesJiyiCTAjgatt^inpre  ease  of  conscience^  and 
perhaps  more  mX^^g^tfimmi^  knows  nothing  but  his  in- 
structions. But  American  practitioners  are  all  clear  that  they 
are  able  to  serve  their  clients  better  than  they  could  if  the  re- 
sponsibility were  divided  between  the  man  who  prepares  the 
case^  and  the  man  who  argues  or  addresses  the  jury.  Indeed^ 
I  have  often  heard  them  say  that  they  could  not  understand 
how  English  counsel,  who  rarely  see  the  witnesses  beforehand^ 
were  able  to  conduct  witness  causes  satisfactorily. 

If,  however,  we  go  on  to  ask  what  is  the  result  to  the  whole 
community  of  having  no  distinction  between  the  small  body  of 
advocates  and  the  large  body  of  attorneys,  approval  will  be 
more  hesitating.  Society  is  interested  in  the  maintenance  of 
a  high  tone  among  those  who  have  that  influence  on  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  and  the  standard  of  commercial  moral- 
ity which  has  been  already  adverted  to.  It  is  easier  to  main- 
tain such  a  tone  in  a  small  body,  which  can  be  kept  under  a 
comparatively  strict  control  and  cultivate  a  warm  professional 
feeling  than  in  a  large  body,  many  of  whose  members  are 
practically  just  as  much  men  of  business  as  lawyers.  And  it 
may  well  be  thought  that  the  conscience  or  honour  of  a  mem- 
ber of  either  branch  of  the  profession  is  exposed  to  less  strain 
where  the  two  branches  are  kept  distinct.  The  counsel  is 
under  less  temptation  to  win  his  case  by  cloubtful  means, 
since  he  is  removed  from  the  client  by  the  interposition  of  the 
attorney,  and  theiefore  less  personally  identified  with  the 
clients  success.  He  probably  has  not  that  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  the  client's  affairs  which  he  must  have  if  he  had  pre- 
pared the  whole  case,  and  is  therefore  less  likely  to  be  drawn 
into  speculating,  to  take  an  obvious  instance,  in  the  shares  of 
a  client  company,  or  otherwise  playing  a  double  and  disloyal 
game.  Similarly  it  may  be  thought  that  the  attorney  also  is  less 
tempted  than  if  he  appeared  himself  in  court,  and  were  not 
obliged,  in  carrying  out  the  schemes  of  a  fraudulent  client, 
to  call  in  the  aid  of  another  practitioner,  amenable  to  a  strict 
professional  discipline.    Where  the  advocate  is  also  the  attor- 
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ney,  he  may  be  more  apt^  when  he  sees  the  witnesses^  to  lead 
them,  perhaps  unconsciously,  to  stretch  their  recollection ;  and 
it  is  harder  to  check  the  practice  of  paying  for  legal  services 
by  a  share  of  the  proceeds  olf  tfte  action.      ""' 

Looking  at  the  question  as  a  whole,  I  doubt  whether  the 
result  of  a  study  of  the  American  arrangements  is  calculated 
to  commend  them  for  imitation,  or  to  induce  England  to  allow 
her  historic  bar  to  be  swallowed  up  and  vanish  in  the  more 
numerous  branch  of  the  profession.  Those  arrangements, 
however,  suggest  some  useful  minor  changes  in  the  present 
English  rules.  The  passage  from  each  branch  to  the  other 
might  be  made  easier ;  barristers  might  be  permitted  to  form 
open  (as  they  now  sometimes  do  covert)  partnerships  among 
themselves ;  the  education  of  students  of  both  branches  might 
be  conducted  together  in  the  professional  law  schools  as  well 
as  in  the  universities. 


CHAPTER  XCIX 

THB   BBNOH 

So  much  has  already  been  said  regarding  the  constitution 
and  jurisdiction  of  the  various  courts^  Federal  and  State,  that 
what  remains  to  be  stated  regarding  the  judicial  bench  need 
only  refer  to  its  personal  and  social  side.  What  is  the  social 
standing  of  the  judges,  the  average  standard  of  their  learning 
and  capacity,  their  integrity  and  fidelity  in  the  discharge  of 
functions  whose  gravity  seems  to  increase  with  the  growth  of 
wealth  ? 

The  English  reader  who  wishes  to  imderstand  the  American 
judiciary  ought  to  begin  by  realizing  the  fact  that  his  concep- 
tion of  a  judge  is  purely  English,  not  applicable  to  any  other 
country.  For  some  centuries  Englishmen  have  associated  the 
ideas  of  power,  dignity,  and  intellectual  eminence  with  the 
judicial  office;  a  tradition,  shorter  no  doubt,  but  still  of  re- 
spectable length,  has  made  them  regard  it  as  incorruptible. 
The  judges  are  among  the  greatest  permanent  officials  of  the 
state.  They  have  earned  their  place  by  success,  more  or  less 
brilliant,  but  almost  always  considerable,  in  the  struggles  of 
the  Bar;  they  are  removable  by  the  Crown  only  upon  an  ad* 
dress  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament ;  they  enjoy  large  incomes 
and  great  social  respect.  Some  of  them  sit  in  the  House  of 
Lords;  some  are  members  of  the  Privy  Council.  When  they 
traverse  the  country  on  their  circuits,  they  are  received  by 
the  High  Sheriff  of  each  county  with  the  ceremonious  pomp 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  followed  hither  and  thither  by  ad- 
miring crowds.    The  criticisms  of  an  outspoken  press  rarely 
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assail  their  ability,  hardly  ever  their  fairness.  Even  the  Bar, 
which  watches  them  daily,  which  knows  all  their  ins  and  outs 
(to  use  an  American  phrase)  both  before  and  after  their  ele- 
vation, treats  them  with  more  respect  than  is  commonly  shown 
by  the  clergy  to  the  bishops.  Thus  the  English  form  their 
conception  of  the  judge  as  a  personage  necessarily  and  natu- 
rally dignified  and  upright ;  and,  having  formed  it,  they  carry 
it  abroad  with  them  like  their  notions  of  land  tenure  and 
other  insular  conceptions,  and  are  astonished  when  they  find 
that  it  does  not  hold  in  other  countries.  It  is  a  fine  and  fruit- 
ful conception,  and  one  which  one  might  desire  to  see  accepted 
everywhere,  though  it  has  been  secured  at  the  cost  of  com- 
pelling litigants  to  carry  to  London  much  business  which  in 
other  countries  would  have  been  dealt  with  in  local  courts. 
But  it  is  peculiar  to  England ;  the  British  judge  is  as  abnormal 
as  the  British  Constitution,  and  owes  his  character  to  a  not 
less  curious  and  complex  combination  of  conditions.  In  most 
parts  of  the  Continent  the  judge,  even  of  the  superior  courts, 
does  not  hold  a  very  high  social  position.  He  is  not  chosen 
from  the  ranks  of  the  Bar,  and  has  not  that  community  of 
feeling  with  it  which  England  has  found  so  valuable.  Its 
leaders  outshine  him  in  France ;  the  famous  professors  of  law 
often  exert  a  greater  authority  in  Germany.  His  independ- 
ence, and  even  purity,  have  been  at  times  by  no  means  above 
suspicion.  In  no  part  of  Europe  do  his  wishes  and  opinions 
carry  the  same  weight,  or  does  he  command  the  same  defer- 
ence as  in  England.  The  English  ought  not,  therefore,  to  te 
surprised  at  finding  him  in  America  different  from  what  they 
expect,  for  it  is  not  so  much  his  inferiority  there  that  is  ex- 
eeptional  as  his  excellence  in  England. 

In  America,  the  nine  Federal  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court 
retain  much  of  the  dignity  which  surrounds  the  English  Su- 
preme Court  of  Judicature.  They  are  almost  the  only  officials 
who  are  appointed  for  life,  and  their  fimctions  are  of  the  ut- 
most importance  to  the  smooth  working  of  the  Constitution. 
Accordingly  great  public  interest  is  felt  in  the  choice  of  a 
judge,  and  the  post  is  an  object  of  ambition.  Though  now 
and  then  an  eminent  lawyer  may  decline  it  because  he  is 
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already  making  by  practice  five  times  as  much  as  the  salary 
it  carries,  still  there  has  been  no  difficulty  in  finding  first-rate 
men  to  fill  the  court.  The  minor  Federal  judges  are  usually 
persons  of  ability  and  experience.  They  are  inadequately  paid, 
but  the  life  tenure  makes  the  place  desired  and  secures  respect 
for  it. 

Of  the  State  judges  it  is  hard  to  speak  generally,  because 
there  are  great  differences  between  State  and  State.  In  six  or 
seven  commonwealths,  of  which  Massachusetts  is  the  best  ex- 
ample among  eastern  and  Michigan  among  western  States, 
they  stand  high — that  is  to  say,  the  post  will  attract  a  pros- 
perous barrister  though  he  will  lose  in  income,  or  a  law  pro- 
fessor though  he  must  sacrifice  his  leisure.  But  in  some  States 
it  is  otherwise.  A  place  on  the  bench  of  the  superior  courts 
carries  little  honour,  and  commands  but  slight  social  consid- 
eration. It  is  lower  than  that  of  an  English  county  court 
judge  or  stipendiary  magistrate,  or  of  a  Scotch  sheriff-sub- 
stitute. It  raises  no  presumption  that  its  holder  is  able  or 
cultivated  or  trusted  by  his  fellow-citizens.  He  may  be  all 
of  these,  but  if  so,  it  is  in  respect  of  his  personal  merits  that 
he  will  be  valued,  not  for  his  official  position.  Often  he  stands 
below  the  leading  members  of  the  State  or  city  bar  in  all  these 
points  and  does  not  move  in  the  best  society.^  Hence  a  lead- 
ing counsel  seldom  accepts  the  post,  and  men  often  resign  a 
judgeship,  or  when  their  term  of  offic^  expires  do  not  seek  re- 
election, but  return  to  practice  at  the  bar.*  Hence,  too,  a 
judge  is  not  expected  to  set  an  example  of  conformity  to  the 
conventional  standards  of  decorum.  No  one  is  surprised  to 
see  him  in  low  company,  or  to  hear,  in  the  ruder  parts  of  the 
South  and  West,  that  he  took  part  in  a  shooting  affray.  He 
is  as  welcome  to  be  *^a  child  of  nature  and  of  freedom"  as 
any  private  citizen. 

* 

^A  prominent  New  Yorker  once  said  to  me,  speaking  of  one  of  the 
chief  Judges  of  the  city,  "I  don't  think  him  such  a  bad  fellow;  he  has 
always  been  very  friendly  to  me,  and  would  give  me  a  midnight  injunc- 
tion or  do  anything  else  for  me  at  a  moment's  notice.  And  he's  not 
an  ill-natured  man.  But,  of  course,  he's  the  last  person  I  should  dream 
of  asking  to  my  house."   Things  are  better  in  New  York  to-day. 

'Most  States  are  full  of  ex-Judges  practising  at  the  bar,  the  title 
being  continued  as  a  matter  of  courtesy  to  the  person  who  has  formerly 
enjoyed  it.    For  social  purposes,  once  a  Judge,  always  a  Judge. 
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The  European  reader  may  think  that  these  facts  not  only 
betoken  but  tend  to  perpetuate  a  low  standard  of  learning  and 
capacity  among  the  State  judges,  and  from  this  low  standard 
he  will  go  on  to  conclude  that  justice  must  be  badly  adminis- 
tered, and  will  ask  with  surprise  why  an  intelligent  and  prac- 
tical people  allow  this  very  important  part  of  their  public 
work  to  be  ill  discharged.  I  shrink  from  making  positive 
statements  on  so  large  a  matter  as  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice over  a  vast  country  whose  States  differ  in  many  respects. 
But  so  far  as  I  could  ascertain,  civil  justice  is  better  admin- 
istered than  might  be  expected  from  tiie  character  which  the 
Bench  bears  in  most  of  the  States.  In  the  Federal  courta 
and  in  the  superior  courts  of  the  six  or  seven  States  just  men- 
tioned it  is  equal  to  the  justice  dispensed  in  the  superior  courts 
of  England,  France,  and  Germany.  In  the  remainder  it  is 
inferior,  that  is  to  say,  civil  trials,  whether  the  issue  be  of 
law  or  of  fact,  more  frequently  give  an  unsatisfactory  result ; 
the  opinions  delivered  by  the  judges  are  wanting  in  scientific 
accuracy,  and  the  law  becomes  loose  and  imcertain.  This 
inferiority  is  more  or  less  marked  according  to  the  general 
tone  of  the  State,  the  better  States  taking  more  pains  to  secure 
respectable  men.  That  it  is  everywhere  less  marked  than  a 
priori  reasonings  would  have  suggested,  may  be  ascribed  partly 
to  the  way  shrewd  juries  have  of  rendering  substantially  just 
verdicts,  partly  to  the  ability  of  the  Bar,  whose  arguments 
make  up  for  a  judge's  want  of  learning,  by  giving  him  the 
means  of  reaching  a  sound  decision,  partly  to  that  native  acute- 
ness  of  Americans  which  enables  them  to  handle  any  sort  of 
practical  work,  roughly  perhaps,  but  well  enough  for  the  abso- 
lute needs  of  the  case.  The  injury  to  the  quality  of  State  law 
is  mitigated  by  the  fact  that  abundance  of  good  law  is  pro- 
duced by  the  Federal  courts,  by  the  highest  courts  of  the  best 
States,  and  by  the  judges  of  England,  whose  reported  de- 
cisions are  frequently  referred  to.  Having  constantly  ques- 
tioned those  I  met  on  the  subject,  I  have  heard  comparatively 
few  complaints  from  commercial  men  as  to  the  inefficiency 
of  State  tribunals,  and  not  many  even  from  the  leading  law- 
yers, though  their  interest  in  the  scientific  character  of  law 
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makes  them  severe  critics  of  current  legislation^  and  opponents 
of  those  schemes  for  codifying  the  common  law  which  have 
been  dangled  before  the  multitude  in  several  States.  It  is 
otherwise  as  regards  criminal  justice.  It  is  accused  of  being 
slow^  uncertain^  and  unduly  lenient  both  to  crimes  of  violence 
and  to  commercial  frauds.  Yet  the  accusers  charge  the  fault 
less  on  the  judges  than  on  the  soft-heartedness  of  juries^  and 
on  the  facilities  for  escape  which  a  cumbrous  and  highly  tech- 
nicaJ  procedure,  allowing  numerous  opportunities  for  inter- 
posing delays  and  raising  points  of  law,  provides  for  pris- 
oners.* Indulgence  to  prisoners  is  now  as  marked  as  harsh- 
ness to  them  was  in  England  before  the  days  of  Bentham  and 
Bomilly.  The  legislatures  must  bear  the  blame  of  this  pro- 
cedure, though  stronger  men  on  the  Bench  would  more  often 
overrule  trivial  points  of  law  and  expedite  convictions. 

The  causes  which  have  lowered  the  quality  of  the  State 
judges  have  been  referred  to  in  previous  chapters!  Shortly 
stated  they  are :  the  smallness  of  the  salaries  paid,  the  limited 
tenure  of  office,  often  for  seven  years  only,  and  the  method  of 
appointment,  nominally  by  popular  election,  practically  by  the 
agency  of  party  wirepullers.  The  first  two  causes  have  pre- 
vented the  ablest  lawyers,  the  last  often  prevents  the  most 
honourable  men,  from  seeking  the  post.  All  are  the  result 
of  democratic  theory,  of  the  belief  in  equality  and  popular 
sovereignty  pushed  to  extremes.  And  this  theory  has  aggra- 
vated the  mischief  in  withdrawing  from  the  judge,  when  it  has 
appointed  him,  those  external  badges  of  dignity  which,  child- 

"EveD  Judges  suffer  from  this  misplaced  leniency.  I  heard  of  a  case 
"Which  happened  In  Kentucky  a  few  years  ago.  A  decree  of  foreclosure 
was  pronounced  by  a  respected  Judge  against  a  defendant  of  good  local 
family  connections.  The  Judge  could  not  do  otherwise  than  pronounce 
It,  for  there  was  practically  no  defence.  As  the  Judge  was  walking 
from  the  court  tc  the  railway  station  the  same  afternoon  the  defendant, 
who  was  waiting  near  the  road,  shot  him  dead.  It  was  hard  to  ayoid 
arresting  and  trying  a  man  guilty  of  so  flagrant  an  offence,  so  arrested 
he  was,  tried,  and  convicted;  but  on  an  allegation  of  lunacy  being  put 
forward  the  Court  of  Appeals  ordered  a  new  trial;  he  was  acquitted  on 
the  ground  of  insanity,  under  instructions  based  on  the  opinion  of  an 
appellate  court,  and  presently  allowed  to  escape  into  Ohio  from  the 
asylum  to  which  he  had  been  consigned.  There  was,  I  was  told,  a  good 
deal  of  sympathy  for  him. 

Cheisly  of  Dairy,  the  father  of  the  famous  Lisdy  Grange,  got  into 
trouble  in  Scotland  early  in  last  century  for  shooting  a  Judge  who  had 
decided  against  him,  but  was  not  bo  indulgently  dealt  with. 
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ifih  as  they  may  appear  to  the  philosopher,  have  power  over  the 
imagination  of  the  mass  of  mankind,  and  are  not  without  a 
useful  reflex  influence  on  the  person  whom  they  surround, 
raising  his  sense  of  his  position,  and  reminding  him  of  its  re- 
sponsibilities. No  American  magistrate,  except  the  judges  of 
the  Supreme  court  when  sitting  at  Washington,  and  the 
judges  of  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals  at  Albany,  wears 
any  robe  of  office  or  other  distinctive  dress,  or  has  any  at- 
tendant to  escort  him,*  or  is  in  any  respect  treated  differently 
from  an  ordinary  citizen.  Popular  sentiment  tolerates  noth- 
ing that  seems  to  elevate  a  man  above  his  fellows,  even  when 
his  dignity  is  really  the  dignity  of  the  people  who  have  put 
him  where  he  is.  I  remember  in  New  York  eighteen  years 
ago  to  have  been  taken  into  one  of  the  courts.  An  ill-omened 
looking  man,  flashily  dressed,  and  rude  in  demeanour,  was 
sitting  behind  a  table,  two  men  in  front  were  addressing  him, 
the  rest  of  the  room  was  given  up  to  disorder.  Had  one  not 
been  told  that  he  was  a  judge  of  the  highest  court  of  the  city, 
one  might  have  taken  him  for  a  criminal.  His  jurisdiction 
wa£  unlimited  in  amount,  and  though  an  appeal  lay  from  him 
to  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  State,  his  power  of  issuing 
injunctions  put  all  the  property  in  the  district  at  his  mercy. 
This  was  what  democratic  theory  had  brought  New  York  to. 
For  the  change  which  that  State  made  in  1846  was  a  per- 
fectly wanton  change.  No  practical  object  was  to  be  gained 
by  it  There  had  been  an  excellent  Bench,  adorned,  as  it 
happened,  by  one  of  the  greatest  judges  of  modem  times,  the 
illustrious  Chancellor  Kent.  But  the  Convention  of  1846 
thought  that  the  power  of  the  people  was  insufficiently  recog- 
nized while  judges  were  named  by  the  Governor  and  Council, 
and  held  office  for  life,  so  theory  was  obeyed.  The  Conven- 
tion in  its  circular  address  announced,  in  proposing  the  elec- 
tion of  judges  for  five  years  by  the  voters  of  the  district,  that 
"the  happiness  of  the  people  of  this  State  will  henceforth, 
under  God,  be  in  their  own  hands."  But  the  quest  of  a  more 
perfect  freedom  and  equality  on  which  the  Convention  started 

*Saye  that  in  the  rural  couDties  of  Massiichusetts  and  posslhly  of 
some  other  New  England  States,  the  sheriff  as  in  England,  escorts  the 
Judges  to  and  from  the  Court-house. 
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the  people  gave  them  in  twenty-five  years  Judge  Barnard  in- 
stead of  Chancellor  Kent. 

The  limited  attainments  of  the  Bench  in  many  States^  and 
its  conspicuous  inferiority  to  the  counsel  who  practise  before 
it  are,  however,  less  serious  evils  than  the  corruption  with 
which  it  is  often  charged.  Nothing  has  done  so  much  to  dis- 
credit American  institutions  in  Europe  as  the  belief  that  the 
fountains  of  justice  are  there  generally  polluted;  nor  is  there 
any  point  on  which  a  writer  treating  of  the  United  States 
would  more  desire  to  be  able  to  set  forth  incontrovertible  facts. 
Unluckily,  this  is  just  what  from  the  nature  of  the  case  can- 
not be  done  as  regards  some  parts  of  the  country.  There  is 
no  doubt  as  to  the  purity  of  most  States,  but  as  to  others  it  is 
extremely  hard  to  test  the  rumours  that  are  current.  I  give 
sucb  results  as  many  questions  in  many  districts  enable  me 
to  reach. 

The  Federal  judges  are  above  suspicion.  I  do  not  know 
that  any  member  of  the  Supreme  court  or  any  Circuit  judge 
has  been  ever  accused  of  corruption ;  nor  have  the  allegations 
occasionally  made  by  partisans  against  some  of  the  southern 
District  Federal  judges  been  seriously  pressed. 

The  State  judges  have  been  and  are  deemed  honest  and  im- 
partial in  nearly  all  the  northern  and  most  of  the  southern  and 
western  States.  In  a  few  of  these  States,  such  as  Massachu- 
setts, Pennsylvania,  and  Michigan,  the  Bench  has  within  the 
present  generation  included  men  who  would  do  credit  to  any 
court  in  any  country.  Even  in  other  States  an  eminent  man 
is  occasionally  found,  as  in  England  there  are  some  County 
Court  judges  who  are  sounder  lawyers  and  abler  men  than 
some  of  the  persons  whom  political  favour  has  of  late  years 
been  unhappily  permitted  to  raise  to  the  bench  of  the  High 
Court. 

In  a  few  States,  perhaps  six  or  seven  in  all,  suspicions  have 
at  one  time  or  another  within  the  last  twenty  years  attached 
to  one  or  more  of  the  superior  judges.  Sometimes  these  sus- 
picions may  have  been  ill-founded.*    But  though  I  know  of 

'A  recent  'Westeni  instance  shows  how  suspicions  may  arise.  A  per- 
son living  in  the  capital  of  the  State  used  his  intimacy  with  the  supe- 
rior judges,  moat  of  whom  were  in  the  habit  of  occasionally  dining 
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only  one  case  in  which  they  have  been  substantiated^  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  in  several  instances  improprieties  have 
been  committed.  The  judge  may  not  have  taken  a  bribe^  but 
he  has  perverted  justice  at  the  instance  of  some  person  or  per- 
sons who  either  gave  him  a  consideration  or  exercised  an 
undue  influence  over  him.  It  would  not  follow  that  in  such 
instances  the  whole  Bench  was  tainted;  indeed  I  have  never 
heard  of  a  State  in  which  more  than  two  or  three  judges  were 
the  objects  of  distrust  at  the  same  time.' 

In  one  State,  viz.  New  York,  in  1869-71,  there  were  flagrant 
scandals  which  led  to  the  disappearance  of  three  justices  of 
the  superior  courts  who  had  unquestionably  both  sold  and 
denied  justice.  The  Tweed  Ring,  when  masters  of  New  York 
City  and  engaged  in  plundering  its  treasury,  foimd  it  con- 
venient to  have  in  the  seat  of  justice  accomplices  who  might 
check  inquiry  into  their  misdeeds.  This  the  system  of  popular 
elections  for  very  short  terms  enabled  them  to  do;  and  men 
were  accordingly  placed  on  the  Bench  whom  one  might  rather 
have  expected  to  see  in  the  dock — ^bar-room  loafers,  broken- 
down  Tombs^  attorneys,  needy  adventurers  whose  want  of 
character  made  them  absolutely  dependent  on  their  patrons. 
Being  elected  for  eight  years  only,  these  fellows  were  obliged 
to  purchase  re-election  by  constant  subservience  to  the  party 

with  him,  to  lead  litigants  to  believe  that  hia  influence  with  the  Bencn 
would  procure  for  them  favourable  decisions.  Considerable  sums  were 
accordingly  given  him  to  secure  his  good  word.  When  the  litigant  ob- 
tained the  decision  he  desired,  the  money  given  was  retained.  When 
the  case  went  against  him,  the  oonfldant  of  the  Bench  was  delicately 
scrupulous  in  handing  it  back,  saying  that  as  his  influence  had  failed 
to  prevail,  he  could  not  possibly  think  of  keeping  the  money.  Every- 
thing was  done  in  the  most  secret  and  confidential  way,  and  it  was  not 
till  after  the  death  of  this  Judicious  dinner-giver  that  it  was  discov- 
ered that  he  had  never  spoken  to  the  Judges  about  law-suits  at  all, 
and  that  they  had  lain  under  a  groundless  suspicion  of  sharlns  the 
gains  their  friends  had  made. 

*For  instance  there  is  a  western  State  in  which  a  year  or  two  ago 
there  was  one,  but  only  one,  of  the  superior  Judges  whose  integrity  was 
doubted.  So  little  secret  was  made  of  the  matter,  that  when  a  very 
distinguished  English  lawyer  visited  the  city,  and  was  taken  to  see 
the  (Courts  sitting,  the  newspapers  announced  the  fact  next  day  as 
follows: 

"Lord  X.  in  the  city, 
He  has  seen  Judge  Y.* 

*The  Tombs  is  the  name  of  the  city  prison  of  New  York,  round  whieh 
lawyers  of  the  lowest  class  hover  in  the  hope  of  picking  up  defeoees. 
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managers.  They  did  not  regard  social  censure,  for  they  were 
already  excluded  from  decent  society;  impeachment  had  no 
terrors  for  them^  since  the  State  legislature^  as  well  as  the 
executive  machinery  of  the  city,  was  in  the  hands  of  their 
masters.  It  would  have  been  in  vain  to  expect  such  people, 
without  fear  of  Ood  or  man  before  their  eyes,  to  resist  the 
temptations  which  capitalists  and  powerful  companies  could 
offer. 

To  what  precise  point  of  infamy  they  descended  I  cannot 
attempt,  among  so  many  discordant  stories  and  rumours,  to 
determine.  It  is,  however,  beyond  a  doubt  that  they  made 
orders  in  defiance  of  the  plainest  rules  of  practice ;  issued  m 
rum-shops  injunctions  which  they  had  not  even  read  over ;  ap- 
pointed notorious  vagabonds  receivers  of  valuable  property;' 
turned  over  important  cases  to  a  friend  of  their  own  stamp, 
and  gave  whatever  decision  he  suggested.  There  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Bar  who  coilld  obtain  from  these  magistrates  what- 
ever order  or  decree  they  chose  to  ask  for.  A  leading  lawyer 
and  man  of  high  character  said  to  me  in  1870:    ''When  a 


client  brings  me  a  suit  which  is  before 


naming  a  judge]. 


I  feel  myself  bound  to  tell  him  that  though  I  will  take  it  if 
he  pleases,  he  had  much  better  give  it  to  So-and-So  [naming 
a  lawyer],  for  we  all  know  that  he  owns  that  judge."  A  sys- 
tem of  client  robbery  had  sprung  up  by  which  each  judge  en- 
riched the  knot  of  disreputable  lawyers  who  surroimded  him; 
he  referred  cases  to  them,  granted  them  monstrous  allow- 
ances in  the  name  of  costs,  gave  them  receiverships  with  a 
large  percentage,  and  so  forth;  they  in  turn  either  at  the 
time  sharing  the  booty  with  him,  or  imdertaking  to  do  the 
same  for  him  when  he  should  have  descended  to  the  Bar  and 

**In  the  minds  of  certain  New  York  Judges,"  said  a  weU-known  writer 
at  that  time,  '*the  old-fashioned  distinction  between  a  receiver  of  prop- 
erty in  a  Court  of  Equity  and  a  receiver  of  stolen  goods  at  common  law 
may  be  said  to  have  been  lost.**  The  abuses  of  judicial  authority  were 
mostly  perpetrated  in  the  exercise  of  equitable  Jurisdiction,  which  is 
DO  doubt  the  most  delicate  part  of  a  Judge's  work,  not  only  because 
there  is  no  jury,  but  because  the  effect  of  an  injunction  may  be  irreme- 
diable, whereas  a  decision  on  the  main  question  may  be  reversed  on 
appeal.  In  Scotland  some  of  the  local  courts  have  a  jurisdiction  un- 
limited in  amount,  but  no  action  can  be  taken  on  an  interdict  Issued 
by  such  court  if  an  appeal  is  made  with  due  promptnoM  to  the  Court  oC 
fitoMloiis. 
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they  have  climbed  to  the  Bench.  Nor  is  there  any  doubt 
that  criminals  who  had  any  claim  on  their  party  often  man- 
aged to  elude  pnnishment.  The  police,  it  was  said,  would 
not  arrest  such  an  oflfender  if  they  could  help  it;  the  District 
Attorney  would  avoid  prosecuting;  the  court  officials,  if  public 
opinion  had  forced  the  attorney  to  act,  would  try  to  pack 
the  jury ;  the  judge,  if  the  jury  seemed  honest,  would  do  his 
best  to  procure  an  acquittal ;  and  if,  in  spite  of  police,  attor- 
ney, officials,  and  judge,  the  criminal  was  convicted  and  sen- 
tenced, he  might  still  hope  that  the  influence  of  his  party 
would  procure  a  pardon  from  the  governor  of  the  State,  or 
enable  him  in  some  other  way  to  slip  out  of  the  grasp  of 
justice.  For  governor,  judge,  attorney,  officials,  and  police 
were  all  of  them  party  nominees ;  and  if  a  man  cannot  count 
on  being  helped  by  his  party  at  a  pinch,  who  will  be  faithful 
to  his  party? 

Although  these  malpractices  diverted  a  good  deal  of  busi- 
ness from  the  courts  to  private  arbitration,  the  damage  to  the 
regular  course  of  civil  justice  was  much  less  than  might  have 
been  expected.  The  guilty  judges  were  but  three  in  number, 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  even  they  decided  un- 
justly in  an  ordinary  commercial  suit  between  man  and  man, 
or  took  direct  money  bribes  from  one  of  the  parties  to  such  a 
suit.  The  better  opinion  seems  to  be  that  it  was  only  where 
the  influence  of  a  political  party  or  of  some  particular  persons 
came  in  that  injustice  was  perpetrated,  and  the  truth,  I  be- 
lieve, was  spoken  by  another  judge,  an  honest  and  worthy 
man,  T^ho  in  talking  to  me  at  the  time  of  the  most  unblushing 

of  these  oflfenders,  said,  "Well,  I  don't  much  like ;  he  is 

certainly  a  bad  fellow,  with  very  little  delicacy  of  mind.  He'll 
give  you  an  injunction  without  hearing  what  it's  about.  But 
I  don't  think  he  takes  money  down  from  everybody.'*  In  the 
instance  which  made  most  noise  in  Europe,  that  of  the  Erie 
Bailroad  suits,  there  was  no  need  to  give  bribes.  The  gang  of 
thieves  who  had  gained  control  of  the  line  and  were  "water- 
ing" its  stock  were  leagued  with  the  political  "ringsters"  who 
ruled  the  city  and  nominated  the  judges ;  and  nobody  doubts 
that  the  monstrous  decisions  in  these  suits  were  obtained  bj 
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the  influence  of  the  Tammany  leaders  over  their  judicial 
minions. 

The  fall  of  the  Tanmiany  Bing  was  swiftly  followed  by  the 
impeachment  or  resignation  of  these  judges,  and  no  similar 
scandal  has  since  disgraced  the  Empire  State,  though  it  must 
be  confessed  that  some  of  the  criminal  courts  of  the  city  would 
be  more  worthily  presided  over  if  they  were  "taken  out  of 
politics/'  At  present  New  York  appoints  her  chief  city  judges 
for  fourteen  years  and  pays  them  a  large  salary,  so  she  gets 
fairly  good  if  not  first-rate  men.  Unhappily  the  magnitude 
of  this  one  judicial  scandal,  happening  in  the  greatest  city 
of  the  Union,  and  the  one  which  Europeans  hear  most  of,  has 
thrown  over  the  integrity  of  the  American  Bench  a  shadow 
which  does  great  injustice  to  it  as  a  whole. 

Although  judicial  purity  has  of  late  years  come  to  be  deemed 
an  indispensable  accompaniment  of  high  civilization,  it  is  one 
which  has  been  realized  in  very  few  times  and  coimtries. 
Hesiod  complained  that  the  kings  who  heard  the  cause  between 
himself  and  his  brother  received  gifts  to  decide  against  him. 
Felix  expected  to  get  money  for^Jooskig  St.  Paul.  Among 
Orientals  to  this  day  an  incorruptible  magistrate  is  a  rare  ex- 
ception.* In  England  a  lord  chancellor  was  removed  for 
taking  bribes  as  late  as  the.time  of  Oeorge  I.  In  Spain,  Portu- 
gal, Bussia,  parts  of  tiie  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy,  and, 
one  is  told,  even  in  Italy,  the  judges,  except  perhaps  those  of 
the  highest  court,  are  not  assumed  by  general  opinion  to  be 
above  suspicion.  Many  are  trusted  individually,  but  the  office 
is  not  deemed  to  guarantee  the  honour  of  its  occupant  Yet 
in  all  these  countries  the  judges  are  appointed  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  hold  either  for  life  or  at  its  pleasure,*®  whereas  in 
America  suspicion  has  arisen  only  in  States  where  pq)ular 

In  Egypt,  for  instance,  one  ia  told  that  there  may  be  here  and  there 
among  the  native  Judges  a  man  who  does  not  take  bribes,  but  probably 
not  more  than  two  or  three  in  the  whole  country. 

'^here  is  the  important  difference  between  these  countries  and 
England  that  in  all  of  them  not  only  is  little  or  no  use  made  of  the 
civil  Jury,  but  public  opinion  is  less  active  and  Justice  more  localised^ 
i.e.  a  smaller  proportion  of  important  suits  are  brought  before  the 
supreme  courts  of  the  capitaL  The  centralization  of  English  Justice, 
costly  to  suitors,  has  contributed  to  make  law  more  pure  as  well  as 
more  scientific. 
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election  prevails ;  that  is  to  say^  where  the  responsibility  for  a 
bad  appointment  cannot  be  fixed  on  any  one  person.  The 
shortcomings  of  the  Bench  in  these  States  do  not  therefore 
indicate  unsoundness  in  the  general  tone  either  of  the  people 
or  of  the  profession  from  whom  the  offenders  have  been  taken, 
but  are  the  natural  result  of  a  system  which,  so  far  from  tak- 
ing  precautions  to  place  worthy  persons  on  the  seat  of  justice, 
has  left  the  choice  of  them  in  four  cases  out  of  five  to  a  secret 
combination  of  wirepullers.  Thus  we  may  note  with  satisfac- 
tion that  the  present  tendency  is  not  only  to  make  judges  more 
independent  by  lengthening  their  term  of  office,  but  to  with- 
draw their  appointment  from  popular  vote  and  restore  it  to 
the  governor^  from  whom,  as  a  responsible  officer^  the  public 
may  exact  the  utmost  care  in  the  selection  of  able  and  upri^t 
men. 


CHAPTER  C 

RAILROADS 

No  one  will  expect  to  find  in  a  book  like  this  a  description 
of  that  prodigy  of  labour^  wealthy  and  skill — ^the  American 
railway  system.  Of  its  management,  its  finance,  its  commer- 
cial prospects,  I  do  not  attempt  to  speak.  But  railroads,  and 
those  who  own  and  control  them,  occupy  a  place  in  the  politi- 
cal and  social  life  of  the  country  which  requires  some  passing 
words,  for  it  is  a  place  far  more  significant  than  similar  enter- 
prises have  obtained  in  the  Old  World. 

The  United  States  are  so  much  larger,  and  have  a  popula- 
tion so  much  more  scattered  than  any  European  state  that 
they  depend  even  more  upon  means  of  internal  communica^ 
tion.  It  is  these  communications  that  hold  the  country  to- 
gether, and  render  it  one  for  all  social  and  political  purposes 
as  well  as  for  commerce.  They  may  indeed  be  said  to  have 
made  the  Westy  for  it  is  along  the  lines  of  railway  that  the 
West  has  been  settled,  and  population  still  follows  the  rails, 
stretching  out  to'  south  and  north  of  the  great  trunk  lines 
wherever  they  send  off  a  branch.  The  Americans  are  an  emi- 
nently locomotive  people.  Were  statistics  on  such  a  point 
attainable,  they  would  probably  show  that  the  average  man 
travels  over  thrice  as  many  miles  by  steam  in  a  year  as  the 
average  Englishman,  six  times  as  many  as  the  average  French- 
man or  German.  The  New  Yorker  thinks  of  a  journey  to 
Chicago  (900  miles)  as  a  Londoner  of  a  journey  to  Glasgow 
(400  miles) ;  and  a  family  of  St.  Louis  will  go  for  sea-bath- 
ing to  Cape  May^  a  journey  of  thirty-five  or  forty  hours^  as 
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readily  as  a  Birmingham  family  goes  to  Scarborough.  The 
movements  of  goods  traffic  are  on  a  gigantic  scale.  The  great- 
est branch  of  heavy  freight  transportation  in  England^  that  of 
coal  from  the  north  and  west  to  London,  is  not  to  be  com- 
pared to  the  weight  of  cotton^  grain,  bacon,  cattle,  fmit,  and 
ores  which  comes  from  the  inland  regions  to  the  Atlantic 
coast.  This  traffic  does  not  merely  give  to  the  trunk  lines 
an  enormous  yearly  turnover, — it  interests  all  classes,  I  might 
almost  say  all  individuals,  in  railway  operations,  seeing  that 
every  branch  of  industry  and  every  profession  except  divinity 
and  medicine  is  more  or  less  directly  connected  with  the 
movements  of  commerce,  and  prospers  in  proportion  to  its 
prosperity.  Consequently,  railroads  and  their  receipts,  rail- 
road directors  and  their  doings,  occupy  men's  tongues  and 
pens  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  in  Europe. 

Some  of  the  great  railway  companies  possess  yet  another 
source  of  wealth  and  power.  At  the  time  when  they  were 
formed  the  enterprise  of  laying  down  rails  in  thinly-peopled, 
or  perhaps  quite  iminhabited  regions,  in  some  instances  over 
deserts  or  across  lofty  mountains,  seemed  likely  to  prove  so 
unremunerative  to  the  first  shareholders,  yet  so  beneficial  to  the 
country  at  large,  that  Congress  was  induced  to  encourage  the 
promoters  by  vast  grants  of  imoccupied  land,  the  property  of 
the  United  States,  lying  along  the  projected  line.*  The  grants 
were  often  improvident,  and  they  gave  rise  to  endless  lobbying 
and  intrigue,  first  to  secure  them,  then  to  keep  them  from 
being  declared  forfeited  in  respect  of  some  breadi  of  the  con- 
ditions imposed  by  Congress  on  the  company.  However,  the 
lines  were  made,  colonists  came,  much  of  the  lands  has  been 
sold,  to  speculators  as  well  as  to  individual  settlers;  but  much 
still  remains  in  the  hands  of  two  or  three  companies.  These 
gifts  made  the  railroads  great  landowners,  gave  them  a  local 
influence  and  divers  local  interests  besides  those  arising  from 

'These  grants  usually  consisted  of  alternate  sections,  in  the  earlier 
cases  of  five  to  the  mile  along  the  line.  The  total  grant  made  to  the 
Union  Pacific  Railway  was  13,000,100  acres;  to  the  Kansas  Pacific, 
6.000.000;  to  the  Central  Pacific,  12,100.100;  to  the  Northern  Pacific. 
47,000,000;  to  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific.  42.000,000;  to  the  Southern  Pacific. 
9,520,000.  Enormous  money  subsidies,  exceeding  $60,000,000,  were  also 
granted  by  Congress  to  the  first  transcontinental  lines. 
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their  proper  business  of  carriers^  and  brought  them  into  inti- 
mate and  often  perilously  delicate  relations  with  leading  poli- 
ticians. 

No  wonder^  then^  that  the  railroads^  even  those  that  held  no 
land  beyond  that  on  which  their  rails  ran^  acquired  immense 
power  in  the  districts  they  traversed.  In  a  new  and  thinly- 
peopled  State  the  companies  were  by  far  the  wealthiest  bodies, 
and  able  by  their  wealth  to  exert  all  sorts  of  influence.  A  city 
or  a  district  of  country  might  depend  entirely  upon  them  for 
its  progress.  If  they  ran  a  line  into  it  or  through  it,  emi- 
grants followed,  the  value  of  fixed  property  rose,  trade  became 
brisk :  if  they  passed  it  by,  and  bestowed  transportation  facili- 
ties on  some  other  district,  it  saw  itself  outstripped  and  .began 
to  languish.  If  a  company  owned  a  trunk  line  it  could,  by 
raising  or  lowering  the  rates  of  freight  on  that  line  through 
which  the  products  of  the  district  or  State  passed  towards  the 
sea,  stimulate  or  retard  the  prosperity  of  the  agricultural  pop- 
ulation, or  the  miners,  or  the  lumbermen.  That  is  to  say,  the 
great  companies  held  in  their  hands  the  fortunes  of  cities,  of 
counties,  even  sometimes  of  States  and  Territories.'  Califor- 
nia was  for  many  years  practically  at  the  mercy  of  the  Central 
Pacific  Bailway,  then  her  only  road  to  the  Mississippi  Valley 
and  the  Atlantic.  Oregon  and  Washington  were  almost 
equally  dep^ident  upon  the  Oregon  Bailroad  and  Navigation 
Company,  and  afterwards  upon  the  Northern  Pacific.  What 
made  the  position  more  singular  was  that,  although  these 
railroads  had  been  built  under  statutes  passed  by  the  State 
they  traversed  (or,  in  the  case  of  Territories,  wholly  or  par- 
tially under  Federal  statutes),  they  were  built  with  Eastern 
capital,  and  were  owned  by  a  number,  often  a  small  number, 
of  rich  men  living  in  New  York,  Boston,  or  Philadelphia,  jon- 
amenable  to  local  influences,  and  caring  no  more  about  the 
wishes  and  feelings  of  the  Stete  whence  their  profits  came 
than  an  English  bondholder  cares  about  the  feelings  of  Chili. 

'This  was  of  course  especially  tbe  case  with  the  newer  western 
States;  yet  even  in  the  older  parts  of  the  country  any  very  large  rail- 
way system  had  great  power,  for  It  might  have  a  monopoly  of  com- 
munication; or  if  there  were  two  lines  they  might  have  agreed  to 
"pool,**  as  it  is  caUed,  their  traffic  receipts  and  work  in  harmony. 
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Moreover,  although  the  railroads  held  a  fuller  sway  in  the 
newer  States,  they  were  sometimes  potent  political  factors  in 
the  older  ones.  In  1870  I  often  heard  men  say,  *'Camden  and 
Amboy  (the  Camden  and  Amboy  Railroad)  rules  New  Jer- 
sey/' In  New  York  the  great  New  York  Central  Railroad, 
in  Pennsylvania  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  under  its  able 
chief,  exerted  immense  influence  with  the  legislature,  partly 
by  their  wealth,  partly  by  the  opportunities  of  bestowing  fa- 
vours on  individuals  and  localities  which  they  possessed,  in- 
cluding the  gift  of  free  passes  and  possibly  influence  exercised 
on  the  votes  of  their  employes.  Sometimes,  at  least  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  New  York,  they  even  threw  their  weight  into 
the  scale  of  a  political  party,  giving  it  money  as  well  as  votes. 
But  more  commonly  they  have  confined  themselves  to  securing 
their  own  interests,  and  obliged,  or  threatened  and  used,  the 
State  leaders  of  both  parties  alike  for  that  purpose.  The 
same  sort  of  power  was  at  one  time  exerted  over  some  of  the 
cantons  of  Switzerland  by  the  greater  Swiss  railway  com- 
panies; though,  since  the  Constitution  of  1874,  it  is  said  to 
have  quite  disappeared.' 

In  such  circumstances  conflicts  between  the  railroads  and 
the  State  governments  were  inevitable.  The  companies  might 
succeed  in  ''capturing''  individual  legislators  or  committees  of 
either  or  both  Houses,  but  they  could  not  silence  the  discon- 
tented cities  or  counties  who  complained  of  the  way  in  which 
they  were  neglected  while  some  other  city  obtained  better 
facilities,  still  less  the  farmers  who  denounced  the  unduly  hij^ 
rates  they  were  forced  to  pay  for  the  carriage  of  their  produce. 
Thus  a  duel  began  between  the  companies  and  the  peoples  of 
some  of  the  States,  which  has  gone  on  with  varying  fortune  in 
the  halls  of  the  legislatures  and  in  the  courts  of  law.  The 
farmers  of  the  North-west  formed  agricultural  associations 
called  'Tatrons  of  Husbandry,"  or  popularly  "Granges,"  and 
passed  a  number  of  laws  imposing  various  restrictions  on  the 
railroads,  and  providing  for  the  fixing  of  a  maximum  scale  of 
charges.     But  although  the  railroad  companies  had  been 

*nie  SwlM  railways  are  noiw  under  the  cootrol  of  the  Federal  QorerB- 
meat. 
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formed  under,  and  derived  their  powers  of  taking  land  and 
making  bye-laws  from,  State  statutes,  these  statutes  had  in 
some  cases  omitted  to  reserve  the  right  to  deal  freely  with  the 
lines  by  subsequent  legislation;  and  the  companies  therefore 
attempted  to  resist  the  Granger  laws  as  being  unconstitutional. 
They  were  defeated  by  two  famous  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Federal  Court  in  1876,*  establishing  the  right  of  a  State  to 
impose  restrictions  on  public  undertakings  in  the  nature  of 
monopolies.  But  in  other  directions  they  had  better  luck. 
The  Qranger  laws  proved  in  many  respects  unworkable.  The 
companies,  alleging  that  they  could  not  carry  goods  at  a  loss, 
refused  to  construct  branches  and  other  new  lines,  to  the 
great  disappointment  of  the  people,  and  in  various  ways  con- 
trived to  make  the  laws  diifficult  of  execution.  Thus  they  pro- 
cured (in  most  States)  the  repeal  of  the  first  set  of  Granger 
laws;  and  when  further  legislation  was  projected,  secret  en- 
gines of  influence  were  made  to  play  upon  the  legislatures,  in- 
fluences which,  since  the  flrst  wave  of  popular  impulse  had 
now  spent  itself,  often  proved  efficacious  in  averting  further 
restrictions  or  impeding  the  enforcement  of  those  imposed. 
Those  who  profited  most  by  the  strife  were  the  less  scrupulous 
among  the  legislators,  who,  if  they  did  not  receive  some 
favour  from  a  railroad,  could  levy  blackmail  upon  it  by 
bringing  in  a  threatening  bill.* 

The  contest,  however,  was  not  confined  to  the  several  States. 
It  passed  to  Congress.  Congress  has  no  authority  under  the 
Constitution  to  deal  with  a  railway  lying  entirely  within  one 
State,  but  is  held  entitled  to  legislate,  under  itis  power  of  regu- 
lating commerce  between  different  States,  for  all  lines  (includ- 
ing connecting  lines  which  are  worked  together  as  a  through 
line)  which  traverse  more  than  one  State.  And  of  course  it 
has  always  had  power  over  railways  situate  in  the  Territories. 
As  the  Federal  courts  decided  a  few  years  ago  that  no  State 

*See  Mvnn  t.  IttinoU  and  P^ake  t.  ChUmgo,  BurHngUm^  and  Quincy 
SaUrwid,  94  tJ.  S.  Reports. 

"Very  recently  the  legislature  of  Iowa  passed  a  statute  glvlns  the 
State  Railway  Commission  fnll  powers  to  fix  charges;  and  Injunctions 
were  obtained  from  the  Courts  restraining  the  Commission '  from  im- 
posing, as  they  were  proceeding  to  do,  rates  so  low  as  to  be  destructive 
of  reasonable  profits. 
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conld  legislate  against  a  railway  lying  partly  outside  its  own 
limits^  because  this  would  trench  on  Federal  competence^  the 
need  for  Federal  legislation^  long  pressed  upon  Congress,  be- 
came urgent;  and  after  much  debate  an  Act  was  passed  in 
1887  establishing  an  Inter-State  Commerce  Commission  with 
power  to  regulate  railroad  transportation  and  charges  in  many 
material  respects.  The  companies  had  opposed  it;  but  now 
that  it  has  passed  they  have  discovered  that  it  hurts  them  less 
than  they  had  feared  and  in  some  points  even  benefits  them; 
for  having  prohibited  all  discriminations  and  secret  rebates, 
and  required  them  to  adhere  to  their  published  list  of  charges, 
it  has  given  them  a  ready  answer  to  demands  for  exceptional 
privileges.*  Too  little  time  has,  however,  yet  elapsed  for  the 
result  of  this  momentous  statute  to  be  duly  estimated.  That 
the  railroads  had  exercised  autocratic  and  irresponsible  power 
over  some  regions  of  the  country,  and  had  occasionally  abused 
this  power,  especially  by  imposing  discriminations  in  their 
freight  charges,  is  not  to  be  denied/  They  had  become  ex- 
tremely unpopular,  a  constant  theme  for  demagogic  denun- 
.ciations;  and  their  success  during  some  years  in  resisting 
public  clamour  by  their  secret  control  of  legislatures,  or  even 
of  the  State  commissioners  appointed  to  deal  with  them,  in- 
creased the  irritation.  All  corporations  are  at  present  im- 
popular  in  America,  and  especially  corporations  possessed  of 
monopolies.  The  agitation  may  possibly  continue,  though 
the  confidence  felt  in  the  Commission  has  done  something  to 
allay  it,  and  attempts  be  made  to  carry  still  more  stringent 
legislation.  There  is  even  a  section  of  opinion  which  desires 
to  see  all  railways,  as  well  as  telegraphs,  in  the  hands  of  the 
nation,  and  that  not  merely  for  revenue  purposes,  but  to 
make  them  serve  more  perfectly  the  public  convenience.  The 
objection  which  to  most  men  seems  decisive  against  any  such 
arrangement  is  that  it  would  throw  a  stupendous  mass  of 
patronage  and  power  into  the  hands  of  the  party  for  the  time 

*It  has  also  attempted,  though  aa  yet  with  ineompleto  succen.  to 
put  an  end  to  the  bestowal  of  free  passes  for  passengers,  a  form  of 
preference  which  had  assumed  large  proportions. 

*I  am  Informed  by  a  high  authority  that  the  freight  charges  as  well 
as  passenger  charges  on  American  railways  were,  before  1887,  generally 
lower  than  those  in  England  and  in  Western  Burope  generally. 
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being  holding  office.  Considering  what  a  perennial  spring  of 
bitterness  partisan  patronage  has  been^  and  how  liable  to  per- 
version under  the  best  regulations  patronage  must  always  be, 
he  would  be  a  bold  man  who  would  toss  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  places^  many  of  them  important  and  highly  paid, 
into  the  lap  of  a  party  minister.  Economic  gain,  assuming 
that  such  gain  could  be  secured^  would  be  dearly  bought  by 
political  danger. 

Their  strife  with  the  State  governments  has  not  been  enough 
to  occupy  the  pugnacity  of  the  companies.  ,  They  must  needs 
fight  with  one  another;  and  their  wars  have  been  long  and 
fierce,  involving  immense  pecuniary  interests,  not  only  to  the 
shareholders  in  the  combatant  lines  but  also  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  districts  which  they  served.  Such  conflicts  have 
been  most  frequent  between  the  trunk  lines  competing  for  the 
carriage  of  goods  from  the  West  to  the  Atlantic  cities^  and 
have  been  conducted  not  only  by  lowering  charges  so  as  to 
starve  out  the  weaker  line,*  but  by  attacks  upon  its  stocks  in 
the  great  share  markets,  by  efforts  to  defeat  its  bills  in  the 
State  legislatures,  and  by  law-suits  with  applications  for  in- 
junctions in  the  courts.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  famous  case 
of  the  struggle  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  F6  rail- 
way with  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  for  the  possession  of 
the  great  canon  of  the  Arkansas  river,®  the  easiest  route  into 
an  important  group  of  Rocky  Mountain  valleys,  the  navvies 
of  the  two  companies  fought  with  shovels  and  pickaxes  on  the 
spot,  while  their  counsel  were  fighting  in  the  law  courts  six- 
teen hundred  miles  away.  A  well-established  company  has 
sometimes  to  apprehend  a  peculiarly  annoying  form  of  attack 
at  the  hands  of  audacious  adventurers,  who  construct  a  com- 
peting line  where  the  traffic  is  only  sufficient  to  enable  the 
existing  one  to  pay  a  dividend  on  the  capital  it  has  expended, 

*Iii  one  of  these  contests,  one  railway  having  lowered  Its  rates  for 
cattle  to  a  figure  below  paying  point,  the  manager  of  the  other 
promptly  bought  up  all  the  cattle  he  could  find  at  the  inland  terminus, 
and  sent  them  to  the  coast  by  the  enemy's  line,  a  costly  lesson  to  the 
latter. 

^hls  so-called  "Royal  Gorge"  of  the  Arkansas  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  pieces  of  scenery  on  the  North  American  continent,  not  unlike 
the  grandest  part  of  the  famous  Dariel  Pass  in  the  Caucasus. 
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aiming^  not  at  the  creation  of  a  profitable  undertakings  but 
at  levying  blackmail  on  one  which  exists,  and  obtaining  an 
opportunity  of  manipulating  bonds  and  stocks  for  their  own 
benefit.  In  such  a  case  the  railway  company  in  possession 
has  its  choice  between  two  courses :  it  may  allow  the  new  enter- 
prise to  go  on^  th^i  lower  its  own  rates^  and  so  destroy  all 
possibility  of  profits;  or  it  may  buy  up  the  rival  line,  perhaps 
at  a  heavy  price.  Sometimes  it  tries  the  first  course  long 
enough  to  beat  down  the  already  small  prospects  of  the  new 
line  and  then  buys  it;  but  although  this  may  ruin  the 
''pirates''  (as  they  are  commonly  called)  who  have  built  the 
new  line  it  involves  a  hideous  waste  of  the  money  spent  in 
construction  and  the  shareholders  of  the  old  company  as  well 
as  the  bondholders  of  the  new  one  suffer.  This  is  a  form  of 
raid  upon  property  which  evidently  ought  to  be  prevented  by 
a  greater  care  on  the  part  of  State  legislatures  in  refusing  to 
pass  special  Acts  for  unnecessary  railroads  or  in  so  modifying 
their  law  as  to  prevent  a  group  of  promoters  from  using  for 
purposes  of  blackmail  the  powers  of  taking  land  and  construct- 
ing railroads  which  general  statutes  confer. 

This  atmosphere  of  strife  has  had  something  to  do  with  the 
feature  of  railway  management  which  a  European  finds  most 
remarkable;  I  mean  its  autocratic  character.  Nearly  all  the 
great  lines  are  controlled  and  managed  either  by  a  small  knot 
of  persons  or  by  a  single  man.  Sometimes  one  man,  or  a  knot 
of  three  or  four  capitalists  acting  as  one  man,  holds  an  actual 
majority  of  the  shares  and  then  he  can  of  course  do  exactly 
what  he  pleases.  Sometimes  the  interest  of  the  ruling  man 
(or  knot)  comes  so  near  to  being  a  controlling  interest  that 
he  may  safely  assume  that  no  majority  can  be  brought  against 
him,  the  tendencies  of  many  shareholders  being  to  support 
"the  administration''  in  all  its  policy.  This  accumulation 
of  voting  power  in  a  few  hands  seems  to  be  due  partly  to  the 
fact  that  the  shares  of  new  lines  do  not,  in  the  first  instance, 
get  scattered  through  the  general  public  as  in  England,  but 
are  commonly  allotted  in  masses  to  a  few  persons,  often  as  a 
sort  of  bonus  upon  their  subscribing  for  the  bonds  of  the  com- 
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pany.**  In  the  TJnited  States  shares  do  not  nsually  repre- 
sent a  cash  subscription,  the  practice  being  to  construct  a 
railway  with  the  proceeds  of  the  bond's  and  to  regard  the 
shares  as  the  materials  for  future  profit,  things  which  may, 
if  the  line  be  of  a  speculative  character,  be  run  up  in  price 
and  sold  off  by  the  promoters;  or,  if  it  be  likely  to  prosper, 
be  held  by  them  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  as  well  as 
gaining  profits  from  the  undertaking.^^  It  is  partly  also  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  splendid  boldness  with  which  financial 
operations  are  conducted  in  America,  where  the  leaders  of 
Wall  Street  do  not  hesitate  to  buy  up  enormous  masses  of 
shares  or  stock  for  the  purpose  of  some  coup.  Having  once 
got  into  a  single  hand,  or  a  few  hands,  these  stock  masses  stay 
there,  and  give  their  possessors  the  control  of  the  line.  But 
the  power  of  the  railways,  and  the  position  they  hold  toward 
local  governments.  State  legislatures,  and  one  another,  have 
also  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  phenomenon.  War  is 
the  natural  state  of  an  American  railway  towards  all  other 
authorities  and  its  own  fellows,  just  as  war  was  the  natural 
state  of  cities  towards  one  another  in  the  ancient  world.    And 

^•*It  is  an  extraordinary  fact,"  says  Mr.  Hitchcock,  "that  the  power  of 
eminent  domain  which  the  State  itself  confessedly  ought  never  to  use 
save  on  grounds  of  public  necessity  should  be  at  the  command  of  Irre- 
sponsible indiyiduals  for  purposes  of  private  gain,  not  only  without 
any  guarantee  that  the  public  interest  will  be  promoted  thereby,  but 
when  it  is  perfectly  well  known  that  it  may  be,  and  has  been  delib- 
erately availed  of  for  merely  speculative  purposes.  The  facility  with 
which,  under  loosely  drawn  railroad  laws,  purely  speculative  railroad 
charters  can  be  obtained  has  contributed  not  a  little  to  develop  the  law 
of  receivership.  In  Missouri  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  any  five  men 
whose  combined  capital  would  not  enable  them  to  build  five  miles  of 
track  on  a  level  prairie  from  forming  a  railroad  corporation  with  power 
to  construct  a  road  five  hundred  miles  long,  and  to  condemn  private 
property  for  that  purpose,  for  a  line  whose  construction  no  public  in- 
terest demands,  and  from  which  no  experienced  man  could  expect  divi- 
dends to  accrue."— Address  to  the  American  Bar  Association,  1887. 

^^The  great  Central  Pacific  Railway  was  constructed  by  four  men, 
two  of  whom  were  when  they  began  storekeepers  in  a  small  way  in 
San  Francisco,  and  none  of  whom  could  be  called  capitalists.  Their 
united  funds  when  they  began  In  1860  were  only  $120,000  (£24,000). 
They  went  on  Issuing  bonds  and  building  the  line  bit  by  bit  as  the 
bonds  put  them  In  funds,  retaining  the  control  of  the  company  through 
the  shares.  The  Central  Pacific  Company  ultimately  built  the  Southern 
Pacific  and  numerous  branches,  and  became  by  far  the  greatest  power 
in  the  West,  owning  nearly  all  the  railways  in  California  and  Nevada. 
When  one  of  the  four  died  in  1878,  his  estate  waa  worth  180,000,000 
(«6,000,000). 
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as  an  army  in  the  field  must  be  commanded  by  one  general,  so 
must  this  latest  militant  product  of  an  eminently  peaceful 
civilization.  The  president  of  a  great  railroad  needs  gifts -for 
strategical  combinations  scarcely  inferior  to  those,  if  not  of  a 
great  general,  yet  of  a  great  war  minister — a  Chatham  or  a 
Camot.  If  his  line  extends  into  a  new  country,  he  must  be 
quick  to  seize  the  best  routes, — the  best  physically,  because 
they  will  be  cheaper  to  operate,  the  best  in  agricultural  or 
mineral  resources  because  they  will  offer  a  greater  prospect 
of  trafiic.  He  must  so  throw  out  his  branches  as  not  only  to 
occupy  promising  tracts  but  keep  his  competing  enemies  at  a 
distance;  he  must  annex  sm^U  lines  when  he  sees  a  good 
chance^  damaging  them  first  so  as  to  get  them  cheaper;  he 
must  make  a  close  alliance  with  at  least  one  other  great  line, 
which  completes  his  communications  with  the  East  or  with 
the  farther  West,  and  be  prepared  to  join  this  ally  in  a  con- 
flict with  some  threatening  competitor.  He  must  know  the 
Governors  and  watch  the  legislatures  of  the  States  or  Terri- 
tories tlirough  which  his  line  runs;  must  have  adroit  agents 
at  the  State  capitals,  well  supplied  with  the  sinews  of  war, 
ready  to  "see''  leading  legislators  and  to  defeat  any  legisla- 
tive attacks  that  may  be  made  by  blackmailers  or  the  tools  of 
rival  presidents.  And  all  the  while  he  must  not  only  keep 
his  eye  upon  the  markets  of  New  York,  prepared  for  the  on- 
slaught which  may  be  made  upon  his  own  stock  by  some  other 
railroad  or  by  speculators  desiring  to  make  a  profit  as  "bears," 
and  maintaining  friendly  relations  with  the  capitalists  whose 
help  he  will  need  when  he  brings  out  a  new  loan,  but  must 
supervise  the  whole  administrative  system  of  the  railroad-^ 
its  stations,  permanent  way,  locomotives,  rolling  stock,  engi- 
neering shops,  freight  and  passenger  rates,  perhaps  also  the 
sale  of  its  land  grants  and  their  defence  against  the  cabals  of 
Washington.  No  talents  of  the  practical  order  can  be  too 
high  for  such  a  position  as  this ;  and  even  the  highest  talents 
would  fail  to  fill  it  properly  except  with  a  free  hand.  Con- 
centration of  power  and  an  almost  uncontrolled  discretion 
are  needed;  and  in  America  whatever  commercial  success 
needs  is  sure  to  be  yielded.    Hence,  when  a  group  of  capi* 
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talistfi  own  a  railway,  ihey  commit  its  management  to  a  very 
small  committee  among  themselves,  or  even  to  a  single  man ; 
and  when  the  shares  are  more  widely  distribnted,  the  share- 
holders, recognizing  the  necessary  conditions  of  prosperity, 
not  to  say  of  survival  in  the  struggle  for  existence,  leave  them- 
selves in  the  hands  of  the  president,  who  has  little  to  fear 
except  from  the  shares  being  quietly  bought  up  by  some 
syndicate  of  enemies  seeking  to  dethrone  him. 

Of  these  great  railway  chieftains,  some  have  come  to  the 
top  gradually,  by  the  display  in  subordinate  posts  of  brilliant 
administrative  gifts.  Some  have  begun  as  financiers,  and 
have  sprung  into  the  presidential  saddle  at  a  bound  by  form- 
ing a  combination  which  has  captured  the  railway  by  buying 
up  its  stock.  Occasionally  a  great  capitalist  will  seize  a  rail- 
road only  for  the  sake  of  manipulating  its  stock,  clearing  a 
profit,  and  throwing  it  away.  But  more  frequently,  when  a 
really  important  line  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  man 
or  group,  it  is  held  fast  and  developed  into  a  higher  efficiency 
by  means  of  the  capital  they  command. 

These  railway  kings  are  among  the  greatest  men,  perhaps, 
I  may  say  are  the  greatest  men,  in  America.  They  have 
wealth,  else  they  could  not  hold  the  position.  They  have 
fame,  for  every  one  has  heard  of  their  achievements;  every 
newspaper  chronicles  their  movements.  They  have  power, 
more  power — that  is,  more  opportunity  of  making  their  per- 
sonal will  prevail — than  perhaps  any  one  in  political  life, 
except  the  President  and  the  Speaker,  who  after  all  hold 
theirs  only  for  four  years  and  two  years,  while  the  railroad 
monarch  may  keep  his  for  life.  When  the  master  of  one  of 
the  greatest  Western  lines  travels  towards  the  Pacific  on  his 
palace  car,  his  journey  is  like  a  royal  progress.  Governors 
of  States  and  Territories  bow  before  him ;  legislatures  receive 
him  in  solemn  session;  cities  and  towns  seek  to  propitiate 
him,  for  has  he  not  the  means  of  making  or  marring  a  city's 
fortunes?  Although  the  railroad  companies  are  unpopular, 
and  although  this  autocratic  sway  from  a  distance  contributes 
to  their  unpopularity,  I  do  not  think  that  the  ruling  magnates 
are  themselves  generally  disliked.    On  the  contrary,  they  re- 
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ceive  that  tribute  of  admiration  which  the  Amerieaii  gladly 
pays  to  whoever  has  done  best  what  every  one  desires  to  do. 
Probably  no  career  draws  to  it  or  unfolds  and  d€velop«» 
so  much  of  the  characteristic  ability  of  the  nation ;  and  I  doubt 
whether  any  congressional  legislation  will  greatly  reduce  the 
commanding  positions  which  these  potentates  hold  as  the 
masters  of  enterprises  whose  wealthy  geographical  extension, 
and  influence  upon  the  growth  of  the  country  and  the  for* 
tunes  of  individuals^  find  no  parallel  in  the  Old  World. 

It  may  be  thought  that  some  of  the  phenomena  I  have  de- 
scribed belong  to  an  era  of  colonization,  and  that  when  the 
West  has  been  filled  up,  and  all  the  arterial  railways  made* 
when,  in  fact,  the  United  States  have  become  even  as  England 
or  France,  the  power  of  railroads  and  their  presidents  will 
decline.  No  doubt  there  will  be  less  room  for  certain  bold 
ventures  and  feats  of  constructive  strategy;  and  as  the  net- 
work of  railways  grows  closer.  States  and  districts  may  come 
to  depend  less  upon  one  particular  company.  At  the  same 
time  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  more  populous  and 
wealthy  the  country,  so  much  the  larger  the  business-  of  a 
trunk  line,  and  the  number  of  its  branches  and  its  employes; 
while  the  consolidation  of  small  lines,  or  their  absorption  by 
large  ones,  is  a  process  evidently  destined  to  continue.  It 
may  therefore  be  conjectured  that  the  railroad  will  long  stand 
forth  as  a  great  and  perplexing  force  in  the  economico-politi- 
cal  life  of  the  United  States.  It  cannot  be  left  to  itself — ^the 
most  extreme  advocate  of  laissez  faire  would  not  contend  for 
that,  for  to  leave  it  to  itself  would  be  to  make  it  a  tyrant 
It  cannot  be  absorbed  and  worked  by  the  National  govern- 
ment:— only  the  most  sanguine  state  socialist  would  propose 
to  impose  so  terrible  a  strain  on  the  virtue  of  American  poli- 
ticians, and  so  seriously  to  disturb  the  constitutional  balance 
between  the  States  and  the  Federal  authority.  Many  experi- 
ments may  be  needed  before  the  true  mean  course  between 
these  extremes  is  discovered.  Meanwhile,  the  railroads  illus- 
trate two  tendencies  specially  conspicuous  in  America, — ^the 
power  of  the  principle  of  association,  which  makes  commer- 
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cial  corporations^  skilfully  handled^  formidable  to  individual 
men;  and  the  way  in  which  the  principle  of  monarchy,  ban- 
ished from  the  field  of  government,  creeps  back  again  and 
asserts  its  strength  in  the  scarcely  less  momentous  contests  of 
industry  and  finance. 


CHAPTER  CI 

.WALL  8TBEET 

No  invention  of  modem  times^  not  even  that  of  negotiable 
paper^  has  so  changed  the  face  of  commerce  and  delighted 
lawyers  with  a  variety  of  new  and  intricate  problems  as  the 
creation  of  incorporated  joint-stock  companies.  America^ 
though  she  came  latest  into  the  field,  has  developed  these  on 
a  grander  scale  and  with  a  more  refined  skill  than  the  conn- 
tries  of  the  Old  World.  Nowhere  do  trading  corporations 
play  so  great  a  part  in  trade  and  industry;  nowhere  are  so 
many  huge  undertakings  in  their  hands ;  nowhere  else  has  the 
method  of  controlling  them  become  a  political  problem  of  the 
first  magnitude.  So  vigorous,  indeed,  is  the  inventive  genius 
of  American  commerce  that,  not  satisfied  with  the  new  appli- 
cations it  has  found  for  the  principles  of  the  joint-stock  cor- 
poration, it  has  lately  attempted  a  further  development  of  the 
arts  of  combination  by  creating  those  anomalous  giants  called 
Trusts,  groups  of  individuals  and  corporations  concerned  in 
one  branch  of  trade  or  manufacture,  which  are  placed  under 
the  irresponsible  management  of  a  small  knot  of  persons,  who, 
through  their  command  of  all  the  main  producing  or  distrib- 
uting agencies,  intend  and  expect  to  dominate  the  market, 
force  manufacturers  or  dealers  to  submit,  and  hold  the  con- 
sumer at  their  mercy.^ 

Here,  however^  I  am  concerned  with  the  amazing  expansion 
of  joint-stock  companies  in  America,  only  as  the  cause  of  the 

'The  question  what  is  the  legal  status  (if  any)  of  these  Trusts,  a 
creation  of  the  last  few  years,  is  being  actively  discussed  by  Ameri- 
can jurists  at  this  moment.  The  dangerous  extent  of  the  power  they 
have  begun  to  exert  is  generally  recognized. 
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not  less  amaziiig  activity  in  buying  and  selling  shares  which 
the  people  display.  This  is  almost  the  first  thing  that  strikes 
a  European  visitor,  and  the  longer  he  remains  the  more  deeply 
is  he  impressed  by  it  as  something  to  which  his  own  country, 
be  it  England,  France,  or  Germany,  furnishes  no  parallel.  In 
Europe,  speculation  in  bonds,  shares,  and  stocks  is  confined 
to  a  section  of  the  commercial  world,  with  a  few  stragglers 
from  other  walks  of  business,  or  from  the  professions,  who 
flutter  near  the  flame  and  bum  their  wings.  Ordinary  steady- 
going  people,  even  people  in  business,  know  little  or  nothing 
about  the  matter,  and  seldom  think  of  reading  the  share  lists. 
When  they  have  savings  to  invest  they  do  as  they  are  bidden 
by  their  banker  or  stockbroker,  if  indeed  they  have  a  stock- 
broker, and  do  not  get  their  banker  to  engage  one.*  In  the 
United  States  a  much  larger  part  of  the  population,  including 
professional  men  as  well  as  business  men,  seem  conversant 
with  the  subject,  and  there  are  times  when  the  whole  commu- 
nity, not  merely  city  people  but  also  storekeepers  in  country 
towns,  even  farmers,  even  domestic  servants,  interest  them- 
selves actively  in  share  speculations.  At  such  times  they 
watch  the  fluctuations  of  price  in  the  stocks  of  the  great  rail- 
roads, telegraph  companies  (or  rather  the  Telegraph  Cot|i- 
pany,  since  there  is  practically  but  one),  and  other  leading 
undertakings;  they  discuss  the  prospects  of  a  rise  or  fall,  and 
the  probable  policy  of  the  great  operators ;  they  buy  and  sell 
bonds  or  stocks  on  a  scale  not  always  commensurate  with 
their  own  means.*  In  the  great  cities  the  number  of  per- 
sons exclusively  devoted  to  this  occupation  is  very  large,  and 
naturally  so,  because,  while  the  undertakings  lie  all  over  a 
vast  extent  of  country,  the  capital  which  owns  them  is  mostly 
situate  in  the  cities,  and,  indeed,  six-sevenths  of  it  (so  far  as 

'There  are,  of  course,  simple  folk  In  England  who  take  shares  on  the 
faith  of  prospectuses  of  new  companies  sent  to  them;  but  the  fact  that 
it  pays  to  send  such  prospectuses  is  the  best  proof  of  the  general  Igno- 
rance, in  such  matters,  of  laymen  (including  the  clergy)  and  women 
in  that  country. 

'In  some  of  the  country  towns  there  are  small  offices,  commonly 
called  **bucket  shops,"  to  which  farmers  and  tradesmen  resort  to  effect 
their  purchases  and  sales  in  the  great  stock  markets  of  New  Terk.  Not 
a  few  ruin  themselves.  Some  States  have  endeavoured  to  eztinguiab 
them  by  penal  legislation. 
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it  is  held  in  America)  in  four  or  five  of  the  greatest  Eastern 
cities.    It.  is  chiefly  in  railroads  that  these  Easterns  speculate. 
But  in  the  Far  West  mines  are  an  even  more  exciting  and 
pervasive  interest.    In  San  Francisco  every  one  gambles  in 
mining  stocks,  even  the  nursemaids  and  the  Chinese.  The  share 
lists  showing  the  oscillations  of  prices  are  hung  up  outside  the 
newspaper  offices,  and  fixed  on  posts  in  the  streets^  and  are 
changed  every  hour  or  two  during  the  day.    In  the  silver  dis- 
tricts of  Colorado  and  New  Mexico  the  same  kind  of  thing 
goes  on.*    It  is  naturally  in  such  spots  that  the  fire  bums  hot- 
test.   But  go  where  you  will  in  the  Union,  except,  to  be  sure, 
in  the  more  stagnant  and  impecunious  parts  of  the  South,  you 
feel  bonds,  stocks,  and  shares  in  the  atmosphere  all  round 
you.    Te  veniente  die — ^they  begin  the  day  witii  the  newspaper 
at  breakfast;  they  end  it  with  the  chat  over  the  nocturnal 
cigar.* 

This  eager  interest  centres  itself  in  New  York,  for  finance, 
more  perhaps  than  any  other  kind  of  business,  draws  to  few 
points,  and  New  York,  which  has  as  little  claim  to  be  the  social 
or  intellectual  as  to  be  the  political  capital  of  the  country,  is 
emphatically  its  financial  capital.  And  as  the  centre  of  Amer- 
ica is  New  York,  so  the  centre  of  New  York  is  Wall  Street. 
This  famous  thoroughfare  is  hardly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long, 
a  little  longer  than  Lombard  Street  in  London.  It  contains 
the  Sub-Treasury  of  the  United  States  and  the  Stock  Ex- 
change. In  it  and  the  three  or  four  streets  that  open  into  it 
are  situated  the  Produce  Exchange,  the  offices  of  the  great 
railways,  and  the  places  of  business  of  the  financiers  and 
stockbrokers,  together  representing  an  accumulation  of  capital 
and  intellect  comparable  to  the  capital  and  intellect  of  Lon- 

^In  a  mining  town  In  Colm^do  the  landlady  of  an  inn  in  wbicli  T 
stayed  for  a  night  pressed  me  to  hring  out  in  London  a  company  to 
work  a  mining  claim  which  she  had  acquired,  offering  me  what  is  called 
an  option.  I  inquired  how  much  money  it  would  take  to  begin  to  work 
the  claim  and  get  out  the  ore.  ''Less  than  thirty  thousand  dollars* 
(£6000).  (The  carbonates  are  in  that  part  of  Colorado  Tery  near  the 
surface.)  "And  what  is  to  be  the  capital  of  your  company?"  "Fiye 
minions  of  dollars"  (£1,000,000)! 

•Of  course  I  am  speaking  of  the  ordinary  man  you  meet  in  trayeling, 
who  is  a  sample  of  the  ordinary  citisen.  In  polite  society  one's  enter- 
tainer would  no  more  bring  up  such  a  subject,  unless  you  drew  him 
on  to  do  so.  than  he  would  think  of  talking  politics. 
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don^  and  destined  before  many  years  to  surpass  every  similar 
spot  in  either  hemisphere.*  Wall  Street  is  the  great  nerve 
centre  of  all  American  business;  for  finance  and  transporta- 
tion, the  two  determining  powers  in  business,  have  here  their 
headquarters.  It  is  also  the  financial  barometer  of  the  coun- 
try, which  every  man  engaged  in  large  affairs  must  constantly 
consult,  and  whose  only  fault  is  that  it  is  too  sensitive  to 
slight  and  transient  variations  of  pressure. 

The  share  market  of  New  York,  or  rather  of  the  whole 
Union,  in  *Hhe  Street,"  as  it  is  fondly  named,  is  the  most  re- 
markable sight  in  the  country  after  Niagara  and  the  Yellow- 
stone Geysers.  It  is  not  unlike  those  geysers  in  the  violence 
of  its  explosions,  and  in  the  rapid  rise  and  equally  rapid  sub- 
sidence of  its  active  paroxysms.  And  as  the  sparkling  col- 
unm  of  the  geyser  is  girt  about  and  often  half  concealed  by 
volumes  of  steam,  so  are  the  rise  and  fall  of  stocks  mostly 
surrounded  by  mists  and  clouds  of  rumour,  some  purposely 
created,  some  self-generated  in  the  atmosphere  of  excitement, 
curiosity,  credulity,  and  suspicion  which  the  denizens  of  Wall 
Street  breathe.  Opinions  diange  from  moment  to  moment ; 
hope  and  fear  are  equally  vehement  and  equally  irrational; 
men  are  constant  only  in  inconstancy,  superstitious  because 
they  are  sceptical,  distrustful  of  patent  probabilities,  and 
therefore  ready  to  trust  their  own  fancies  or  some  unfathered 
tale.  As  the  eagerness  and  passion  of  New  York  leave  Euro- 
pean stock  markets  far  behind,  for  what  the  Paris  and  Lon- 
don exchanges  are  at  rare  moments  Wall  Street  is  for  weeks, 
or  perhaps,  with  a  few  intermissions,  for  months  together,  so 
the  operations  of  Wall  Street  are  vaster,  more  boldly  con- 
ceived, executed  with  a  steadier  precision,  than  those  of  Eu- 
ropean speculators.  It  is  not  only  their  bearing  on  the  pros- 
perity of  railroads  or  other  great  undertakings  that  is  eagerly 
watched  all  over  the  country,  but  also  their  personal  and  dra- 
matic aspects.  The  various  careers  and  characters  of  the 
leading  operators  are  familiar  to  every  one  who  reads  a  news- 
paper; his  schemes  and  exploits  are  followed  as  Europe  fol- 

*Th6  balances  settled  in  the  New  York  Clearing  House  each  day  are 
two- thirds  of  all  the  clearings  in  the  United  States. 
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lowed  the  fortunes  of  Princfe  Alexander  of  Battenberg  or  Gen- 
eral Boulanger.  ^  A  great  "comer,"  for  instance,  is  one  of  the 
exciting  events  of  the  year,  not  merely  to  those  concerned  with 
the  stock  or  species  of  produce  in  which  it  is  attempted,  but  to 
the  public  at  large. 

How  far  is  this  state  of  things  transitory,  due  to  temporary 
causes  arising  out  of  the  swift  material  development  of  the 
United  States?  During  the  Civil  War  the  creation  of  a  paper 
currency,  which  rapidly  depreciated,  produced  a  wild  speciila- 
tion  in  gold,  lasting  for  several  years,  whose  slightest  fluctua- 
tions were  followed  with  keen  interest,  because  in  indicating 
the  value  of  the  paper  currency  they  indicated  the  credit  of 
the  nation,  and  the  view  taken  by  the  financial  community  of 
the  prospects  of  the  war.  The  re-establishment  of  peace 
brought  with  it  a  burst  of  industrial  activity,  specially  directed 
to  the  making  of  new  railroads  and  general  opening  up  of  the 
West.  Thus  the  eyes  that  had  been  accustomed  to  watch 
Wall  Street  did  not  cease  to  watch  it,  for  these  new  enter- 
prises involved  many  fortunes,  had  drawn  much  capital  from 
small  investors,  and  were  really  of  great  consequence — ^the 
transcontinental  railways  most  of  all — ^to  the  welfare  of  the 
country.  It  is  some  time  since  the  work  of  railway  construc- 
tion began  to  slacken,  as  it  slackened  in  England  a  generation 
ago,  although  from  time  to  time  there  is  a  revival.  Miaes 
are  less  profitable  since  the  great  fall  in  silver;  the  price  of 
United  States  bonds  fluctuates  hardly  (if  at  all)  more  than 
consols  do  in  England.  The  last  four  or  five  years  have  been 
comparatively  quiet,  yet  even  when  transactions  are  fewer, 
the  interest  of  the  public  in  the  stock  markets  does  not  greatly 
diminish.  Trade  and  manufactures  cover  the  whole  horizon 
of  American  life  far  more  than  they  do  anywhere  in  Europe. 
They — I  include  agriculture,  because  it  has  been,  in  America, 
commercialized,  and  become  really  a  branch  of  trade — are  the 
main  concern  of  the  country,  to  which  all  others  are  subordi- 
nate. So  large  a  part  of  the  whole  capital  employed  is  in  the 
hands  of  joint-stock  companies,^  so  easy  a  method  do  these 

The  wealth  of  corporations  has  been  estimated  by  high  authorities  at 
one-fourth  of  the  total  value  of  all  property  in  the  United  States.    I 
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companies  furnish  by  which  the  smallest  investor  may  take 
part  in  commercial  ventures  and  increase  his  pile^  so  general 
is  the  diffusion  of  information  (of  course  often  incorrect)  re- 
garding their  state,  and  prospects^  so  vehement  and  pervading 
is  the  passion  for  wealthy  so  seductive  are  the  examples  of  a 
few  men  who  have  realized  stupendous  fortimes  by  clever  or. 
merely  lucky  hits  when  there  came  a  sharp  rise  or  fall  in  the 
stock  market,  so  vast,  and  therefore  so  impressive  to  the. 
imagination,  is  the  scale  on  which  these  oscillations  take 
place,*  that  the  imiversal  attention  given  to  stocks  and  shares, . 
and  the  tendency  to  speculation  among  the  non-financial ' 
classes  which  reveals  itself  from  time  to  time,  seem  amply  ac- 
counted for  by  permanent  causes,  and  therefore  likely  to  prove ' 
normal.    Even  admitting  that  neither  such  stimulations  as 
were  present  during  the  war  period  nor  those  that  belonged  to' 
the  era  of  inflated  prosperity  which  followed  are  likely  to 
recur,  it  must  be  observed  that  habits  formed  under  transitory 
conditions  do  not  always  pass  away  with  those  conditions,  but 
may  become  a  permanent  and,  so  to  speak,  hereditary  element 
in  national  life. 

So  far  as  politics  are  concerned,  I  do  not  know  that  Wall 
Street  does  any  harm.  There  is  hardly  any  speculation  in 
foreign  securities,  because  capital  finds  ample  employment  in 
domestic  undertakings;  and  the  United  States  are  so  little 
likely  to  be  involved  in  foreign  complications  that  neither  the 
action  of  European  powers  nor  that  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment bears  directly  enough  upon  the  stock  markets  to  bring 
politics  into  stocks  or  stocks  into  politics.*  Hence  one  source 
of  evil  which  poisons  public  life  in  Europe,  and  is  believed  to 

find  that  In  the  State  of  Illinois  alone  (population  in  18S0,  S.077.000) 
there  were  formed  during  the  year  1886,  under  the  general  law,  1714 
Incorporated  companies,  with  an  aggregate  capital  stock  (authorized) 
of  1819,101,110.  Of  these  632  were  manufacturing  companies,  104  mining 
companies,  41  railroad  companies. 

The  great  rebound  of  trade  in  1879-83  trebled  within  those  years  the 
yalue  of  many  railroad  bonds  and  stocks,  and  raised  at  a  still  more 
rapid  rate  the  yalue  of  lands  in  many  parts  of  the  West. 

'Of  course  the  prospects  of  war  or  peace  In  Europe  do  sensibly  affect 
the  American  produce  markets,  and  therefore  the  railroads,  and  indeed 
all  great  commercial  undertakings.  But  these  prospects  are  as  much 
outside  the  province  of  the  American  statesman  as  the  drought  which 
affects  the  coming  crop  or  the  blizzard  that  stops  the  earnings  of  a 
railway. 
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have  proved  specially  pernicious  in  France — ^the  influence  of 
financial  speculators  or  holders  of  foreign  bonds  upon  the  for- 
eign policy  of  a  government — is  wholly  absent.  An  Ameri- 
can Secretary  of  State,  supposing  him  base  enough  to  use  his 
official  knowledge  for  stock-jobbing  operations,  would  have 
little  advantage  over  the  meanest  broker  in  Wall  Street.^* 
Even  as  regards  domestic  politics,  the  division  of  power  be- 
tween Congress  and  the  State  legislatures  reduces  the  power 
of  the  former  over  industrial  undertakings,  and  leaves  com- 
paratively few  occasions  on  which  the  action  of  the  Federal 
government  tends  to  affect  the  market  for  most  kinds  of  stocks, 
though  of  course  changes  in  the  public  debt  and  in  the  cur- 
•  rency  affect  by  sympathy  every  part  of  the  machinery  of  com- 
merce. The  shares  of  railroad  companies  owning  land  grants 
•were,  and  to  some  slight  extent  still  are,  depressed  and  raised 
by  the  greater  or  slighter  prospects  of  legislative  interference; 
but  it  may  be  expected  that  this  point  of  contact  between 
speculators  and  politicians,  whicb>.  like  the  meeting-point  of 
currents  in  the  sea,  is^arked  by  a  good  deal  of  rough  and 
turbid  water,  will  soon  cease  to  exist,  as  the  remaining  rail- 
road lands  get  sold  or  are  declared  forfeited. 

The  more  serious  question  remainsT'^How  does  Wall  Street 
tell  on  the  character  of  the  people?  They  are  naturally  in- 
clined to  be  speculative.  The  pursuit  of  wealth  is  nowhere 
so  eager  as  in  America,  the  opportunities  for  acquiring  it  are 
nowhere  so  numerous.  Nowhere  is  one  equally  impressed  by 
the  progress  which  the  science  and  arts  of  gain — I  do  not  mear 
the  arts  that  add  to  the  world's  wealth,  but  those  by  which 
individuals  appropriate  an  exceptionally  large  share  of  it — 
make  from  year  to  year.  The  materials  with  which  the  in- 
vestor or  the  speculator  has  to  work  may  receive  no  sensible 
addition;  but  the  constant  application  of  thousands  of  keen 
intellects,  spurred  by  sharp  desire,  evolves  new  combinations 
out  of  these  old  materials,  devises  new  methods  and  contri- 
vances apt  for  a  bold  and  skilful  hand,  just  as  electricians  go 

'^^e  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  by  bis  control  of  the  public  debt»  has 
no  doubt  means  of  affecting  the  markets;  but  I  have  never  heard  any 
charge  of  improper  conduct  in  such  matters  on  the  part  of  any  one  con- 
nected with  the  Treasury  Department. 
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on  perfecting  the  machinery  of  the  telegraph,  jnst  as  the 
accumulated  labours  of  scholars  present  ns  with  always  more 
trustworthy  texts  of  the  classical  writers  and  more  precise 
rules  of  Greek  and  Latin  syntax.  Under  these  new  methods 
of  business,  speculation,  though  it  seems  to  become  more  of  a 
scitoce,  does  not  become  less  speculative.  People  seem  to  buy 
and  sell  on  even  slighter  indications  than  in  Paris  or  London. 
The  processes  of  'bulling"  and  ^^aring''  are  more  constant 
and  more  skilfully  applied.  The  whole  theory  and  practice 
of  '^margins'*  has  been  more  completely  worked  out.  How- 
ever, it  is  of  less  consequence  for  our  present  purpose  to  dwell 
on  the  proficiency  of  the  professional  operator  than  to  note 
the  prevalence  of  the  habit  of  speculation :  it  is  not  intensity 
80  much  as  ext^ision  that  affects  an  estimate  of  the  people  at 
large. 

Except  in  New  York,  and  perhaps  in  Chicago,  which  is 
more  and  more  coming  to  reproduce  and  rival  the  character- 
istics of  New  York,  Americans  bet  less  upon  horse-races  than 
the  English  do.  Horse-races  are,  indeed,  far  less  common, 
though  there  is  a  good  deal  of  fuss  made  about  trotting- 
matches.  However,  much  money  changes  hands,  especially 
in  Eastern  cities,  over  yacht-races,  and  plenty  everywhere 
over  elections.*^  The  purchase  and  sale  of  "produce  futures," 
i.e.  of  cotton,  wheat,  maize,  bacon,  lard,  and  other  staples  not 
yet  in  existence  but  to  be  delivered  at  some  distant  day,  has 
reached  an  enormous  development."  There  is,  even  in  the 
Eastern  cities,  where  the  value  of  land  might  be  thought  to 
have  become  stable,  a  real  estate  market  in  which  land  and 
houses  are  dealt  in  as  matter  for  pure  speculation,  with  no 
intention  of  holding  except  for  a  rise  within  the  next  few 
hours  or  days;  while  in  the  new  West  the  price  of  lands, 
especially  near  cities,  undergoes  fluctuations  greater  than  those 
of  the  most  imstable  stocks  in  the  London  market.    It  can 

"The  mischief  has  been  thought  sufficient  to  be  specially  checked  by 
the  constitutions  or  statutes  of  some  States. 

^t  is  stated  that  the  Cotton  Exchange  sells  in  each  year  five  times 
the  value  of  the  cotton  crop,  and  that  in  1887  the  Petroleum  Bxchange 
sold  fifty  times  the  amount  of  that  year's  yield. 

I  have  referred  in  a  note  to  a  preceding  chapter  to  some  recent 
attempts  to  check  by  legislation  this  form  of  speculation. 
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hardly  be  doubted  that  the  pre-existing  tendency  to  encounter 
risks  and  'Hbaek  one's  opinion/'  inborn  in  the  Americans,  and 
fostered  by  the  circumstances  of  their  country,  is  further  stim- 
ulated by  the  existence  of  so  vast  a  number  of  joint-stock  en- 
terprises, and  by  the  facilities  they  offer  to  the  smallest  capi- 
talists. Similar  facilities  exist  in  the  Old  World;  but  few 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Old  World  have  yet  learned  how  to 
use  and  abuse  them.  The  Americans,  quick  at  everything, 
have  learned  long  ago.  The  habit  of  speculation  is  now  a 
part  of  their  character,  and  it  increases  that  constitutional 
excitability  and  high  nervous  tension  of  which  they  are  proud. 
Some  may  think  that  when  the  country  fills  up  and  settles 
down,  and  finds  itself  altogether  under  conditions  more  nearly 
resembling  those  of  the  Old  World,  these  peculiarities  will 
fade  away.  I  doubt  it.  They  seem  to  have  already  passed 
into  the  national  fibre. 


CE[APTEB  CII 

THE    UNIVERSITIES 

Among  the  universities  of  America  there  is  none  which  ha 
sprung  up  of  itself  like  Bologna  or  Paris  or  El  Azhar  or  Os 
ford,  none  founded  by  an  Emperor  like  Prague,  or  by  a  Pop 
like  Glasgow.  All  have  been  the  creatures  of  private  munif 
cence  or  denominational  zeal  or  State  action.  Their  histor 
is  short  indeed  compared  with  that  of  the  universities  of  Ei 
rope.  Yet  it  is  full  of  interest,  for  it  shows  a  steady  growtl 
it  records  many  experiments,  it  gives  valuable  data  for  con 
paring  the  educational  results  of  diverse  systems. 

When  the  first  English  colonists  went  to  America,  the  larg 
and  liberal  mediaeval  conception  of  a  university,  as  a  plac 
where  graduates  might  teach  freely  and  students  live  freel] 
was  waxing  feeble  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  The  instrui 
tion  was  given  chiefly  by  the  colleges,  which  had  already  Ik 
come,  what  they  long  continued,  organisms  so  strong  as  co 
lectively  to  eclipse  the  imiversity  they  had  been  meant  to  ai< 
Accordingly  when  places  of  superior  instruction  began  to  gro 
up  in  the  colonies,  it  was  on  the  model  not  of  an  English  un 
versity  but  of  an  English  college  that  they  were  created.  Tl 
glory  of  founding  the  first  place  of  learning  in  the  Englis 
parts  of  America  belongs  to  a  Puritan  minister  and  gradual 
of  Cambridge,  John  Harvard  of  Emmanuel  College,^  wh 
dying  in  1638,  eighteen  years  after  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrii 

'Emmanuel  was  a  coUege  then  much  frequented  b7  the  Puritan 
Of  the  English  graduates  who  emigrated  to  New  England  between  16: 
and  1647,  nearly  one  hundred  in  number,  three-tourtba  came  from  tl 
University  of  Cambridge. 
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Fathers,  gave  half  his  property  for  the  establishment  of  a 
college  in  the  town  of  Cambridge,  three  miles  from  Boston, 
which,  originally  organized  on  the  plan  of  Emmanuel  Col- 
lege, and  at  once  taken  imder  the  protection  of  the  infant  com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts,  has  now  grown  into  the  most 
famous  imiversity  on  the  North  American  continent.* 

The  second  foundation  was  due  to  the  Colonial  Assembly 
of  Virginia.  So  early  as  1619,  twelve  years  after  the  first 
settlement  at  Jamestown,  the  Virginia  Company,  in  England 
voted  ten  thousand  acres  of  land  in  the  colony  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  seminary  of  learning,  and  a  site  was  in  1624 
actually  set  apart,  on  an  island  in  the  Susquehanna  River, 
for  the  "Foundinge  and  Maintenance  of  a  University  and 
such  schools  in  Virgim'a  as  shall  there  be  erected,  and  shall  be 
called  Academia  Virginiensis  et  Oxoniensis."  This  scheme 
was  never  carried  out.  But  in  1693  the  Virginians  obtained 
a  grant  of  land  and  money  from  the  home  government  for 
the  erection  of  a  college,  which  received  the  name  of  the  Col- 
lege of  William  and  Mary.*  The  third  foundation  was  Yale 
College,  established  in  Connecticut  (first  at  Saybrook,  then 
at  New  Haven)  in  1700 ;  the  fourth  Princeton,  in  New  Jersey, 
in  1746.  None  of  these  received  the  title  of  university :  Har- 
vard is  called  a  "school  or  coUedge*' :  Yale  used  the  name  "col- 

*In  1636  the  General  Court  of  tbe  colony  of  MasBachuaetts  Bay  agreed 
*'to  give  Four  Hundred  Pounds  towards  a  school  or  college,  whereof 
Two  Hundred  Pounds  shall  be  paid  the  next  year,  and  Two  Hundred 
Pounds  when  the  work  Is  finished,  and  the  next  Court  to  appoint  where 
and  what  building."  In  1637  the  General  Court  appointed  a  Commis- 
sion of  twelve  "to  take  order  for  a  college  at  Newtoun."  The  name 
Newton  was  presently  changed  to  Cambridge.  John  Harvard's  bequest 
being  worth  more  than  twice  the  £400  voted,  the  name  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege was  given  to  the  Institution;  and  in  1642  a  statute  was  passed  for 
the  ordering  of  the  same. 

The  Virginians  had  worked  at  this  project  for  more  than  thirty  years 
before  they  got  their  charter  and  grant.  '*When  William  and  Mary 
had  agreed  to  allow  £2000  out  of  the  quit  rents  of  Virginia  towards 
building  the  college,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Blair  went  to  Seymour,  the  attorney- 
general,  with  the  royal  command  to  issue  a  charter.  Seymour  demurred. 
The  country  was  then  engaged  in  war.  and  could  ill  afford  to  plant  a 
college  in  Virginia.  Mr.  Blair  urged  that  the  Institution  was  to  pre- 
pare young  men  to  become  ministers  of  the  gospel.  Virginians,  he 
said,  had  souls  to  be  saved  as  well  as  their  Bnglish  countrymen. 
'Souls!'  said  Seymour.  'Damn  your  souls!  Make  tobacco!'  ** — 77ie  Col- 
tege  qf  William  and  Mary,  by  Dr.  H.  B.  Adams,  published  by  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education  in  1887.  This  oldest  of  Southern  colleges  was 
destroyed  In  the  Civil  War  (1862),  and  has  never  been  reatorad. 
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legiate  schooP'  for  seTenteen  years.  ''We  on  purpose  gave 
your  academy  as  low  a  name  as  we  could  that  it  might  the 
better  stand  the  wind  and  weather''  was  the  reason  assigned. 
Other  academies  or  colleges  in  New  England  and  the  Middle 
States  followed:  such  as  that  which  is  now  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  1749;  King's,  now  Columbia,  College  in 
New  York,  in  1754;  and  Rhode  Island  College  (now  Brown 
University),  in  1764;  and  the  habit  of  granting  degrees  grew 
np  naturally  and  almost  imperceptibly.  A  new  departure  is 
marked  after  the  Revolution  by  the  establishment,  at  the  in- 
stance of  JeflPerson,  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  on  lines 
bearing  more  resemblance  to  the  universities  of  the  European 
continent  than  to  the  then  educationally  narrow  and  socially 
domestic  colleges  of  England. 

At  present  most  of  the  American  imiversities  are  referable 
to  one  of  two  types,  which  may  be  described  as  the  older  and 
the  newer,  or  tiie  Private  and  the  Public  t3rpe.  By  the  Old 
or  Private  type  I  denote  a  college  on  the  model  of  a  college 
in  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  with  a  head  called  the  President, 
and  a  number  of  teachers,  now  generally  called  professors ;  a 
body  of  governors  or  trustees  in  whom  tiie  property  and  gen- 
eral control  of  the  institution  is  vested;  a  prescribed  course 
of  instruction  which  all  students  are  expected  to  follow;  build- 
ings, usually  called  dormitories,  provided  for  the  lodging  of 
the  students,  and  a  more  or  less  strict,  but  always  pretty  effec- 
tive discipline  enforced  by  the  teaching  stafF.  Such  a  college 
is  usually  of  private  f oimdation,  and  is  almost  always  con- 
nected with  some  religious  denomination. 

Under  the  term  New  or  Public  type  I  include  universities 
established,  endowed,  and  governed  by  a  State,  usually  through 
a  body  of  persons  called  Regents.  In  such  a  university  there 
commonly  exists  considerable  freedom  of  choice  among  va- 
rious courses  of  study.  The  students,  or  at  least  the  ma- 
jority of  them,  reside  where  they  please  in  the  city,  and  are 
subject  to  very  little  discipline.  There  are  seldom  or  never 
denominational  afiOliations,  and  the  instruction  is  often  gra- 
tuitous. 
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There  are^  however^  institutionfi  which  it  is  hard  to  refer  to 
one  or  other  type.  Some  of  these  began  as  private  founda- 
tions with  a  collegiate  and  quasi-domestic  character^  but  have 
now  developed  into  true  imiversities,  generally  resembling 
those  of  Qermany  or  Scotland.  Harvard  in  Massachusetts 
and  Yale  in  Connecticut  are  instances.  Others  have  been 
founded  by  private  persons^  but  as  fully  equipped  universi- 
ties^ and  wholly  imdenominational.  Cornell  at  Ithaca,  in 
Western  New  York,  is  an  instance;  Johns  Hopkins  in  Balti- 
more is  another  of  a  different  order.  Some  have  been  founded 
by  public  authority,  yet  have  been  practically  left  to  be  con- 
trolled by  a  body  of  self -renewing  trustees.  Columbia  College 
in  New  York  City  is  an  instance.  Still  if  we  were  to  run 
through  a  list  of  the  imiversities  and  colleges  in  the  United 
States,  we  should  find  that  the  great  majority  were  either 
strictly  private  foimdations,  governed  by  trustees,  or  wholly 
public  foundations  governed  by  the  State.  That  is  to  say, 
the  two  familiar  English  types,  viz.  the  University,  which 
though  a  public  institution  is  yet  little  interfered  with  by 
the  State,  which  is  deemed  to  be  composed  of  its  graduates 
and  students,  and  whose  self-government  consists  in  its  being 
governed  by  the  graduates,  and  the  College,  which  is  a  pri- 
vate corporation,  consisting  of  a  head,  fellows,  and  scholars, 
and  governed  by  the  head  and  fellows — ^neither  of  them  ap- 
pears in  modem  America.  On  the  other  hand,  the  American 
university  of  the  Public  type  differs  from  the  universities  of 
Germany  in  being  placed  under  a  State  Board,  not  under  a 
Minister.  Neither  in  Germany  nor  in  Scotland  do  we  find 
anything  corresponding  to  the  American  university  or  college 
of  the  Private  type,  for  in  neither  of  these  countries  is  a  uni- 
versity governed  by  a  body  of  self-renewing  trustees.* 

It  is  impossible  within  the  limits  of  a  chapter  to  do  mors 
than  state  a  few  of  the  more  salient  characteristics  of  the 
American  universities.  I  shall  endeavour  to  present  these 
characteristics  in  the  fewest  possible  words,  and  for  the  sake 

^The  Scotch  tmlvereitles  (since  the  Act  of  1858),  under  their  Unl- 
▼erslty  Courts,  and  the  Victoria  UnlTeralty  in  Manchester  present, 
however,  a  certain  resemblance  to  the  American  system.  Inasmuch  u 
the  governing  body  is  in  these  institutions  not  the  teaching  body. 
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of  clearness  shall  group  what  I  have  to  say  under  separate 
heads. 

Statistics.— The  report  for  1885-86  of  the  United  States 
Education  Bureau  gives  the  total  number  of  institutions  grant- 
ing degrees  and  professing  to  give  an  instruction,  higher  than 
that  of  schools,  in  the  liberal  arts,  at  345,  with  4670  pro- 
fessors and  67,633  students — viz.  25,393  preparatory,  14,436 
classical,  4872  scientific'  Many  of  these  institutions  have 
also  professional  departments,  for  theology,  law,  or  medicine. 
But  these  figures  are  confessedly  imperfect,  because  some  in- 
stitutions omit  to  send  returns,  and  cannot  be  compelled  to 
do  so,  the  Federal  Government  having  no  authority  in  the 
matter.  The  number  of  degree-giving  bodies,  teachers,  and 
students  is  therefore  somewhat  larger  than  is  here  stated,  but 
how  much  larger  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain.  Besides  these 
there  are  returned — 

Bchoolfl  of  science        90  with    974  teacbem  10,632  studenUk 

theology     142      "       803  "  6.844 

law  49      "       288  "  3.0B4 

medicine*  176     "     2829  "  16,407 

(Including  dentistry  and  phannacy). 

The  number  of  degrees  conferred  is  returned  as  being  in 
classical  and  scientific  colleges,  7185,  and  in  professional 
schools,  3296,  besides  475  honorary  degrees. 

Oeneral  character  of  the  Universities  and  Colleges. — Out  of 
this  enormous  total  of  degree-granting  bodies  very  few  answer 
to  the  modem  conception  of  a  imiversity.  If  we  define  a 
university  as  a  place  where  teaching  of  a  high  order,  teaching 
which  puts  a  man  abreast  of  the  fullest  and  most  exact  knowl- 
edge of  the  time,  is  given  in  a  range  of  subjects  covering  all 
the  great  departments  of  intellectual  life,  not  more  than 
twelve  and  possibly  only  eight  or  nine  of  the  American  insti- 
tutions would  fall  within  the  definition.  Of  these  nearly  all 
are  to  be  foimd  in  the  Atlantic  States.  Next  below  them 
come  some  thirty  or  forty  foundations  which  are  scarcely  en- 

*Instltntlons  for  women  only  are  not  Included  in  this  list. 
'Of  these  176. 18  Institutions  (with  212  teachers  and  1108  students)  are 
homceopathic. 
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titled  to  the  name  of  university^  some  because  their  range  of 
instmction  is  still  limited  to  the  traditional  literary  and 
scientific  course  such  as  it  stood  thirty  years  ago,  others  be- 
cause, while  professing  to  teach. a  great  variety  of  subjects, 
they  teach  them  in  an  imperfect  way,  having  neither  a  suffi- 
ciently large  staff  of  highly  trained  professsors,  nor  an  ade- 
quate provision  of  laboratories,  libraries,  and  other  external 
appliances.  The  older  New  England  colleges  are  good  types 
of  the  former  group.  Their  instruction  is  sound  and  thor- 
ough as  far  as  it  goes,  well  calculated  to  fit  a  man  for  the 
professions  of  law  or  divinity,  but  it  omits  many  branches  of 
learning  and  science  which  have  grown  to  importance  wifliin 
the  last  fifty  years.  There  are  also  some  Western  colleges 
which  deserve  to  be  placed  in  the  same  category.  Most  of  the 
Western  State  universities  belong  to  the  other  group  of  this 
second  class,  that  of  institutions  which  aim  at  covering  more 
ground  than  they  are  as  yet  able  to  cover.  They  have  an  am- 
bitious programme;  but  neither  the  state  of  preparation  of 
their  students,  nor  the  strength  of  the  teaching  staff,  enables 
them  to  do  justice  to  the  promise  which  the  programme  holds 
out.  They  are  true  universities  rather  in  aspiration  than  in 
fact. 

Below  these  again  there  is  a  third  and  much  larger  class 
of  colleges,  let  us  say  three  hundred,  which  are  for  most  in- 
tents and  purposes  schools.  They  differ  from  the  gymnasia 
of  Germany,  the  lycees  of  France,  the  grammar  schools  of 
England  and  high  schools  of  Scotland  not  only  in  the  fact 
that  they  give  degrees  to  those  who  have  satisfactorily  passed 
through  their  prescribed  course  or  courses,  but  in  permitting 
greater  personal  freedom  to  the  students  than  boys  would  be 
allowed  in  those  countries.  They  are  universities  or  colleges 
as  respects  some  of  their  arrangements,  but  schools  in  respect 
of  the  educational  results  attained.  These  three  hundred  may 
be  further  divided  into  two  sub-classes,  distinguished  from 
one  another  partly  by  their  revenues,  partly  by  the  character 
of  the  population  they  serve,  partly  by  the  personal  gifts  of 
the  president,  as  the  head  of  the  establishment  is  usually 
called,  and  of  the  teachers.    Some  seventy  or  eighty,  tiiou^ 
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comparatiYely  small^  are  strong  by  the  zeal  and  capacity  of 
their  teachers^  and  while  not  attempting  to  teach  everything, 
teach  the  subjects  which  ihey  do  undertake  with  increasing 
thoroughness.  The  remainder  would  do  better  to  renounce 
the  privilege  of  granting  degrees  and  be  content  to  do  school 
work  according  to  school  methods.  The  West  and  South  are 
covered  with  these  small  colleges.  In  Illinois  I  find  25  named 
in  the  Report  of  the  U.S.  Education  Bureau,  in  Tennessee  18, 
in  Kentucky  12.  In  Ohio  more  than  33  are  returned — and 
the  number  is  probably  larger — ^none  of  which  deserves  to  be 
called  a  university.  The  most  fully  equipped  would  seem  to 
be  the  State  University  at  Columbus,  with  a  faculty  of  26 
teachers;  but  of  its  students  141  are  in  the  preparatory  de- 
partment, only  34  in  the  classical,  and  29  in  tiie  scientific 
branch  of  the  collegiate  department.  Oberlin,  Wooster,  and 
Marietta  (all  denominational)  have  larger  totals  of  students, 
and  are  probably  quite  as  efficient,  but  in  these  colleges  also 
the  majority  of  students  are  to  be  found  in  the  Preparatory 
Department. 

Beveniies. — Nearly  all,  if  not  all,  of  the  degree-granting 
bodies  are  endowed,  the  great  majority  by  private  founders, 
b^^+  a  good  many  also  by  grants  of  land  made  by  the  State  in 
which  they  stand,  partly  out  of  lands  set  apart  for  educational 
purposes  by  the  Federal  government  In  most  cases  the  lands 
have  been  sold  and  the  proceeds  invested.  Many  of  the  State 
universities  of  the  West  receive  a  grant  from  the  State  treas- 
ury, voted  annually  or  biennially  by  the  legislature.  The 
greater  universities  are  constantly  being  enriched  by  the  gifts 
of  private  individuals,  often  their  own  graduates;  but  the 
complaint  is  heard  that  these  gifts  are  too  frequently  appro- 
priated to  some  specific  purpose,  instead  of  being  added  to 
the  general  funds  of  the  university.  Harvard,  Yale,  Colum- 
bia, Cornell,  and  Johns  Hopkins  are  now  all  of  them  wealthy 
foundations,  and  the  stream  of  munificence  swells  daily.*  Be- 
fore long  there  will  be  universities  in  America  with  resources 

*Mr.  JohiiB  Hopkins  gave  £700,000  to  the  unfyerBlty  he  founded  at 
Baltimore.  Within  the  last  three  years  a  magnificent  endowment  has 
been  given  by  Mr.  Leland  Stanford,  Senator  for  California,  to  fbund  a 
new  university  at  Palo  Alto  in  that  State. 
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far  surpassiiig  those  of  any  Scottish  university^  and  approach- 
ing the  collective  income  of  the  university  and  all  the  colleges 
in  Oxford  or  in  Cambridge.  In  some  States  the  real  property 
and  fimds  of  universities  are  exempt  from  taxation. 

Oovemment. — ^As  already  remarked,  no  American  univer- 
sity or  college  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  governed  either  by  its  grad- 
uates alone,  like  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  or  by  its  teaching  staff 
alone,  like  the  Scotch  universities  before  the  Act  of  1858.  The 
State  imiversities  are  usually  controlled  and  managed  by  a 
board  generally  called  the  Regents,  sometimes  elected  by  the 
people  of  the  State,  sometimes  appointed  by  the  Governor 
or  the  legislature.  There  are  States  with  an  enlightened  pop- 
ulation, or  in  which  an  able  president  has  been  able  to  guide 
and  influence  the  Begents  or  the  legislature,  in  which  this 
plan  has  worked  excellently,  securing  liberal  appropriations, 
and  interesting  the  commonwealth  in  the  welfare  of  the  high- 
est organ  of  its  intellectual  life.  Such  a  State  is  Michigan. 
There  are  also  States,  such  as  California,  in  which  the  haste 
or  imwisdom  of  the  legislature  seems  for  a  time  to  have 
cramped  the  growth  of  the  university. 

All  other  universities  and  colleges  are  governed  by  boards 
of  governors  or  trustees,  sometimes  allowed  to  renew  them- 
selves by  co-optation,  sometimes  nominated  by  a  religious  de- 
nomination or  other  external  authority.*  The  president  of 
the  institution  is  often,  but  not  always,  an  ex  officio  member 
of  this  board,  to  which  the  management  of  property  and  finan- 
cial interests  belongs,  while  internal  discipline  and  educa- 
tional arrangements  are  usually  left  to  the  academic  staff.  A 
visitor  from  Europe  is  struck  by  the  prominence  of  the  presi- 
dent in  an  American  imiversity  or  college,  and  the  almost 
monarchical  position  which  he  sometimes  occupies  towards 
the  professors  as  wqII  as  towards  the  students.  Far  more  au- 
thority seems  to  be  vested  in  him,  far  more  to  turn  upon  his 

In  Harvard  the  government  Is  vested  in  a  self-renewing  body  of 
seven  person^  called  the  Corporation,  or  technically,  the  President  and 
Fellows  of  Harvard  College,  who  have  the  charge  of  the  property;  and 
in  a  Board  of  Overseers,  appointed  formerly  by  the  legislature,  now 
by  the  graduates,  five  each  year  to  serve  for  six  years,  with  a  general 
supervision  of  the  educational  system,  educational  details  and  discipline 
being  left  to  the  Faculty. 
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mdividnal  talents  and  character,  than  in  the  universities  of 
Europe.  Neither  the  German  Pro-Bector,  nor  the  Vice-Chan- 
cellor  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  nor  the  Principal  in  a  Scot- 
tish uniYersity,  nor  the  Provost  of  Trinity  College  in  Dublin, 
nor  the  head  in  one  of  the  colleges  in  Oxford  or  Cambridge, 
is  anything  like  so  important  a  personage  in  respect  of  his 
office,  whatever  influence  his  individual  gifts  may  give  him, 
as  an  American  college  president.*  In  this,  as  in  not  a  few 
other  respects,  America  is  less  republican  than  England. 

Of  late  years  there  have  been  active  movements  to  secure 
the  representation  of  the  graduates  of  each  university  or  col- 
lege upon  its  governing  body ;  and  it  now  frequently  happens 
that  some  of  the  trustees  are  elected  by  the  alumni.  Qood 
results  follow,  because  the  alumni  are  disposed  to  elect  men 
younger  and  more  abreast  of  the  times^  than  most  of  the  per- 
sons whom  the  existing  trustees  co-opt. 

The  Teaching  Staff, — The  Faculty,  as  it  is  usually  called, 
varies  in  numbers  and  efficiency  according  to  the  popularity 
of  the  university  or  college  and  its  financial  resources.  The 
largest  staff  mentioned  in  the  tables  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Education  is  that  of  Harvard,  with  63  professors,  instructors, 
and  lecturers  in  its  collegiate  department  (excluding  theology, 
law,  and  medicine)  ;  while  Yale  has  46,  Columbia  50,  Prince- 
ton 39,  the  University  of  Michigan  47,  Johns  Hopkins  49. 
Cornell  returns  74,  but  apparently  not  all  of  these  are  con- 
stantly occupied  in  teaching. 

In  the  colleges  of  the  West  and  North-west  the  average 
number  of  teachers  is  ten  in  the  collegiate,  three  in  the  pre- 
paratory department.  It  is  larger  in  the  State  universities, 
but  in  some  of  the  Southern  and  ruder  Western  States  sinks 
to  five  or  six,  each  of  them  taking  two  or  three  subjects.  I 
remember  to  have  met  in  the  Far  West  a  college  president — 

The  President  of  a  college  was  formerly  usually,  and  In  denoxnina^ 
tional  colleges  almost  Invariably,  a  clergyman,  and  geneniUy  lectured 
on  mental  and  moral  philosophy.  (When  a  layman  was  chosen  at 
Harvard  in  1828  the  clergy  thought  it  an  encroachment.)  He  is  to-day 
not  so  likely  to  he  in  orders.  However,  of  the  33  Ohio  colleges,  15  have 
clerical  presidents.  The  greater  universities  of  the  East  (except  Yale, 
Princeton  and  Brown),  and  the  Western  State  universities  are  now 
usually  ruled  by  laymen« 
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I  will  call  him  Mr.  Johnson — who  gave  me  a  long  account  of 
hia  young  university  established  by  public  authority,  and 
receiving  some  small  grant  from  the  legislature.  He  was  an 
active^  sanguine  man^  and  in  dilating  on  his  plans  frequently 
referred  to  ''the  Pactdty*'  as  doing  this  or  contemplating  that 
At  last  I  asked  of  how  many  professors  the  Faculty  at  present 
consisted.  ''Well,"  he  answered,  "just  at  present  the  faculty 
is  below  its  fall  strength,  but  it  will  soon  be  more  numerous.'' 
"And  at  present?"  I  inquired.  "At  present  it  consists  of 
Mrs.  Johnson  and  myself." 

The  salaries  paid  to  professors  seem  small  compared  with 
the  general  wealth  of  the  country  and  the  cost  of  living.  The 
highest  known  to  me  are  those  in  Columbia  College,  a  few  of 
which  exceed  $5000  (£1000)  a  year.  I  doubt  if  any  others 
reach  this  figure.  Even  in  Harvard  and  Yale,  Johns  Hopkins 
and  Cornell,  most  fall  below  $4000.  Over  the  country  gener- 
ally I  should  guess  that  a  president  rarely  receives  $4000, 
often  only  $3000  or  $2000,  and  the  professors  less  in  propor- 
tion. Under  these  conditions  it  may  be  found  surprising 
that  so  many  able  men  are  to  be  foimd  on  the  teaching  staff 
of  not  a  few  colleges  as  well  as  universities,  and  that  in  the 
greater  universities  there  are  also  many  who  have  trained 
themselves  by  a  long  and  expensive  education  in  Europe  for 
their  work.  The  reason  is  to  be  found  partly  in  the  fondness 
for  science  and  learning  which  has  lately  shown  itself  in 
America,  and  which  makes  men  of  intellectual  tastes  prefer 
a  life  of  letters  with  poverty  to  success  in  business  or  at  the 
bar,  partly,  as  regards  the  smaller  Western  colleges,  to  re- 
ligious motives,  these  colleges  being  largely  officered  by  the 
clergy  of  the  denomination  they  belong  to,  especially  by  those 
who  love  study,  or  find  their  talento  better  suited  to  the  class- 
room than  to  the  pulpit. 

The  professors  seem  to  be  always  among  the  social  aristoc- 
racy of  the  city  in  which  they  live,  though  usually  unable, 
from  the  smallness  of  their  incomes,  to  enjoy  social  life  as  the 
corresponding  class  does  in  Scotland  or  even  in  England. 
The  position  of  president  is  often  one  of  honour  and  infiu- 
ence:  no  university  digniteries  in  Great  Britein  are  so  well 
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known  to  the  public^  or  have  their  opinions  quoted  with  bo 
much  respect,  as  the  heads  of  the  seven  or  eight  leading  uni- 
versities of  the  United  States. 

The  Students. — It  is  the  glory  of  the  American  universi- 
ties, as  of  those  of  Scotland  and  Qermany,  to  be  freely  accessi- 
ble to  all  classes  of  the  people.  In  the  E!astem  States  com- 
paratively fcTv  are  the  sons  of  working  men*,  because  parents 
can  rarely  bear  the  expense  of  a  university  course,  or  dispense 
with  a  boy^s  earnings  after  he  reaches  thirteen.  But  even  in 
the  East  a  good  many  come  from  straitened  homes,  receiving 
assistance  from  some  richer  neighbour  or  from  charitable 
funds  belonging  to  the  college  at  which  they  may  present 
themselves.  In  the  West,  where  there  is  little  distinction  of 
classes  though  great  disparity  of  wealth,  so  many  institutions 
exact  a  merely  nominal  fee,  or  are  so  ready  to  receive  without 
charge  a  promising  student,  that  the  only  difficulty  in  a 
young  man^s  way  is  that  of  supporting  himself  during  his 
college  course :  and  this  he  frequently  does  by  earning  during 
one  half  the  year  what  keeps  him  during  the  other  half.  Often 
he  teaches  school: — ^nearly  all  the  eminent  men  of  the  last 
forty  years,  including  several  Presidents  of  the  United  States, 
have  taught  school  in  some  part  of  their  earlier  careers. 
Sometimes  he  works  at  a  trade,  as  many  a  student  has  done  in 
Scotland;  and,  as  in  Scotland,  he4is  all  the  more  respected 
by  his  class-mates  for  it.  The  instruction  which  he  gets  in 
one  of  these  Western  colleges  may  not  carry  him  very  far, 
but  it  opens  a  door  through  which  men  of  real  power  can  pass 
into  the  professions  or  even  into  the  domain  of  learning  and 
scientific  research.  In  no  country  are  the  higher  kinds  of 
teaching  more  cheap  or  more  accessible.  There  is  a  growing 
tendency  for  well-to-do  parents  to  send  their  sons  to  one  of 
the  greater  universities*  irrespective  of  the  profession  they  con- 
template for  him,  that  is  to  say,  purely  for  the  sake  of  general 
culture,  or  of  the  social  advantages  which  a  university  course 
is  thought  to  confer.-  The  usual  age  at  which  students  enter 
one  of  the  leading  universities  of  the  East  is,  as  in  England, 
from  eighteen  to  nineteen,  and  the  usual  age  of  graduation 
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twenty-two  to  twenty-three/®  the  regular  course  covering  four 
years.  In  the  West  many  students  come  at  a  more  advanced 
age,  twenty-four  or  twenty-five,  their  early  education  having 
been  neglected,  so  the  average  in  Western  colleges  is  higher 
than  in  the  East.  In  Scotland  boys  of  fourteen  and  men  of 
twenty-four  used  to  sit  side  by  side  in  university  class-rooms, 
and  compete  on  equal  terms.  The  places  of  less  note  draw 
students  from  their  immediate  vicinity  only ;  to  those  of  im- 
portance boys  are  sent  from  all  parts  of  the  Union*  The 
Tjlniversity  ^f  MiVlijgr^Ti  Vinn  been  a  sort  of  metropolitan  uni- 
versity for  the  North-western  States.  Harvard  and  Yale, 
which  used  to  draw  only  from  the  Atlantic  States,  now  receive 
students  from  the  West  and  even  from  the  shores  of  the  Pa- 
cific. A  student  generally  completes  his  four  years'  gradua- 
tion course  at  the  same  institution,  but  there  are  some  who 
leave  a  small  college  after  one  year  to  enter  at  a  larger  one. 
A  man  who  has  graduated  in  a  college  which  has  only  an  Arts 
or  collegiate  department,  will  often,  in  case  he  designs  himself 
for  law  or  medicine,  resort  to  the  law  or  medical  school  of  a 
larger  university  or  even,  if  he  means  to  devote  himself  to 
science  or  philology,  will  pursue  what  is  called  a  "post^gradaate 
course^'  at  some  one  of  tiie  greatest  seats  of  learning.  Thus 
it  may  happen,  as  in*  Germany,  that  a  man  has  studied  at 
three  or  four  universities  in  succession. 

Buildings  and  externaJ^aspect. — Few  of  the  buildings  in  any 
college  or  imiversity  are  more  than  a  century  old,^^  and  among 
these  there  is  none  of  an  imposing  character,  or  with  marked 
architectural  merit.  ,Many  of  the  newer  ones  are  handsome 
and  well  arranged,  but  I  have  heard  it  remarked  that  too 
much  money  is  now  being  spent,  at  least  in  the  West,  upon 
showy  buildings,  possibly  with  the  view  of  commanding  atten- 
tion. The  groimd  plan-  is  rarely  or  never  that  of  a  quad- 
rangle as  in  England  and  Scotland,  not  because  it  was  desired 
to  avoid  monastic  precedents,  but  because  detached  buildings 
are  thought  to  be  better  adapted  to  the  cold  and  snows  of 
winter.  At  Harvard  and  Yale  the  brick  dormitories  (buildings 

^'I'resldeiit  Eliot  gives  it  for  Harvard  at  22  years  and  7  months. 
"I  remember  one  in  Tale  of  a.d.  1753,  called  South  Middle,  which 
was  venerated  as  the  oldest  building  there. 
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in  which  the  students  live)  and  class-rooms  are  scattered  over 
a  large  space  of  grass  planted  with  ancient  elms^  and  have  a 
very  pleasing  effect.  But  none  of  the  universities  frequented 
by  men,  unless  it  be  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  has  such  an 
ample  and  agreeable  pleasure-ground  surrounding  it  as  those 
possessed  by  the  two  oldest  women's  colleges,  Vassar  and 
Wellesley. 

Time  spent  in  study. — ^Vacations  are  shorter  than  in  Eng- 
land or  Scotland.  That  of  summer  usually  lasts  from  the 
middle  of  Jime  to  the  middle  of  September,  and  there  are  gen- 
erally ten  days  or  more  given  at  Christmas  and  at  least  a  week 
in  April.  Work  begins  earlier  in  the  morning  than  in  Eng- 
land, but  seldom  so  early  as  in  Germany.  Very  few  students 
seem  to  work  as  hard  as  the  men  reading  for  high  honours  do 
at  Cambridge  in  England. 

Locai  distribution  of  Universities  and  Colleges. — The  num- 
ber of  degree-granting  bodies  seems  to  be  larger  in  the  Middle 
and  North-western  States  than  either  in  New  England  or  in 
the  South.  In  the  tables  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  I  find 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Iowa,  credited  with 
124,  more  than  one-third  of  the  total  for  the  United  States ; 
but  as  many  are  small  and  indifferent,  the  mere  number  does 
not  necessarily  speak  of  an  ample  and  fiolid  provision  of  edu- 
cation. Indeed  Ohio  and  Illinois,  with  a  population  of  about 
seven  millions,  have  not  a  single  institution  approaching  the 
first  rank.  The  thirteen  Southern  States  (excluding  Mis- 
souri, Maryland,  and  Delaware)  stand  in  the  Tables  as  pos- 
sessing 92,  but  no  one  of  these,  except  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, attains  the  first  rank;  and  the  great  majority  are  under- 
manned and  hampered  by  the  imperfect  preparation  of  the 
students  whom  they  receive.^'  In  this  respect,  and  as  regards 
education  generally,  the  South,  though  advancing,  is  still  far 
behind  the  other  sections  of  the  country.  There  are  several 
colleges,  all  or  nearly  all  of  them  denominational,  established 
for  coloured  people  only. 

System  and  methods  of  instruction. — ^Thirty  years  ago  it 

"It  18  hoped  that  the  recently- founded  Tulane  UnlverBlty  In  New 
Orleans  will  eyentually  make  Its  way  to  the  front  rank.  It  has  an 
endowment  of  about  12,000,000  (£400,000). 
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would  have  been  comparatively  easy  to  describe  these^  for 
nearly  all  the  universities  and  colleges  prescribed  a  regular 
four  years'  curriculum  to  a  student,  chiefly  consisting  of 
classics  and  mathematics,  and  leading  up  to  a  B.A.  degree. 
A  youth  had  little  or  no  option  what  he  would  study,  for 
everybody  was  expected  to  take  certain  classes  in  each  year, 
and  received  his  d^ree  upon  having  satisfactorily  performed 
what  was  in  each  class  required  of  him.^*  The  course  was 
not  unlike  that  of  the  Scottish  imiversities :  it  begaa  with 
Latin,  Oreek  and  mathematics,  and  wound  up  with  logic,  men- 
tal and  moral  philosophy,  and  a  tincture  of  physics.  Instruc- 
tion was  mainly,  indeed  in  the  small  colleges  wholly,  cate- 
chetical. Nowadays  the  simple  uniformity  of  this  traditional 
system  has  vanished  in  the  greater  universities  of  the  Eastern 
and  Middle  States,  and  in  most  of  the  State  imiversities  of 
the  West.  There  are  still  regular  classes,  a  certain  number 
of  which  every  student  must  attend,  but  he  is  allowed  to  choose 
for  himself  between  a  variety  of  courses  or  curricula,  by  fol- 
lowing any  one  of  which  he  may  obtain  a  degree.  The  free- 
dom of  choice  is  greater  in  some  imiversities,  less  in  others; 
in  some,  choice  is  permitted  from  the  first,  in  some  only  after 
two  years.  In  Harvard  this  freedom  seems  to  have  reached 
its  maximum.  This  so-called  elective  system  has  been  and 
is  the  subject  of  a  warm  controversy,  which  has  raged  chiefly 
round  the  question  whether  Greek  shall  be  a  compulsory  buI>* 
ject.  The  change  was  introduced  for  the  sake  of  bringing 
scientific  subjects  into  the  curriculum  and  enabling  men  to 
specialize  in  them  and  in  matters  like  history  and  Oriental  or 
Bomance  philology,  and  was  indeed  a  necessary  concomitant  to 
such  a  broadening  of  universities  as  may  enable  them  to  keep 
pace  with  the  swift  development  of  new  branches  of  study 
and  research  during  the  last  forty  years.  It  is  defended  both 
on  this  ground  and  as  being  more  likely  than  the  old  strictly 
limited  courses  to  give  every  student  something  which  will 
interest  him.  It  is  opposed  as  tending  to  bewilder  him,  to 
disperse  and  scatter  his  mind  over  a  too  wide  range  of  sub- 

"The  UnlTertlty  of  Virginia  was  an  exception,  having  received  from 
the  enlightened  vlewa  of  Jefferaon  an  impulee  towards  greater  tree- 
dem. 
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jects,  perhaps  unconnected  with  one  another,  to  tempt  hun 
with  the  offer  of  an  unchartered  freedom  which  he  wants  the 
experience  to  use  wisely.  Several  of  the  leading  nniyersities 
•—Yale  and  Princeton,  for  example — and  all  or  nearly  all  the 
smaller  colleges/^  have  clung  to  the  old  system  of  one  or  two 
prescribed  degree  courses  in  which  little  variation  is  admit- 
ted.^' An  elective  system  is  indeed  possible  only  where  the 
teaching  staff  is  able  to  do  justice  to  a  wide  range  of  subjects. 

A  parallel  change  has  passed  upon  the  methods  of  teadiiag. 
Lecturing  with  few  or  no  questions  to  the  class  interposed  is 
becoming  the  rule  in  the  larger  universities,  those  especially 
which  adopt  the  elective  system,  while  what  are  called  "recita- 
tions,''  that  is  to  say,  catechetical  methods  resembling  those  of 
Scotland  or  of  a  college  (not  university)  lecture  in  Oxford 
twenty-five  years  ago  remain  the  rule  in  the  more  conserva- 
tive majority  of  institutions  and  are  practically  universal  in 
Western  colleges.  Some  of  the  Eastern  universities  have  re- 
cently established  a  system  of  informal  instruction  by  the  pro- 
fessor to  a  small  group  of  students  on  the  model  of  the  Oer- 
man  Seminar.  Private  ^'coaching,''  such  as  prevailed  largely 
in  Oxford  and  still  prevails  in  Cambridge,  is  almost  unknown. 

Bequiremenis  far  entrance. — ^All  the  better  universities  and 
colleges  exact  a  minimum  of  Imowledge  from  those  who  matric- 
ulate. Some  do  this  by  imposing  an  entrance  examination. 
Others  allow  certain  schools,  of  whose  excellence  they  are  sat- 
isfied, to  issue  leaving  certificates,  the  production  of  which 
entitles  the  bearer  to  be  admitted  without  examination.  This 
plan  is  said  to  work  well.^*  No  State  seems  to  have  suc- 
ceeded better  than  Michigan  in  establishing  a  judiciously  reg- 

^^The  imaU  coUegei  an  the  more  unwlUlns  to  drop  Oreek  as  a  com- 
pulsory  mbject  because  they  think  that  by  doing  bo  they  would  lose  the 
anchor  by  which  they  hold  to  the  higher  culture,  and  confese  them- 
selyes  to  be  no  longer  unlyeraltleB. 

"Yale,  under  the  administration  of  its  lately-appointed  president,  has 
▼ery  recently  begun  to  allow  a  greater  range  of  choice. 

"At  Harvard  I  was  informed  that  about  one-third  of  the  students 
came  from  the  public  (<.e.  publicly  supported)  schools.  The  proportion 
is  in  most  universities  larger.  There  is  a  growing  tendency  in  Amer- 
ica, especially  in  the  East,  for  boys  of  the  richer  class  to  be  sent  to 
private  schools,  and  the  number  and  excellence  of  such  schools  in- 
creases. 
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ulated  and  Bystematized  relation  between  the  pablic  schools 
and  the  State  nniversity.^^ 

Degrees  and  examinations.'T-li  is  only  institutions  which 
have  been  chartered  by  State  authority  that  are  deemed  en- 
titled to  grant  degrees.  There  are  others  which  do  so  with- 
out any  such  legal  title^  but  as  the  value  of  a  degree  per  se 
is  slight^  the  mischief  done  by  these  interlopers  can  hardly 
be  serious.  B.A.,  M.A.,  D.D.^  and  LL.D.^  the  two  latter 
usually  for  honorary  purposes/®  are  the  only  degrees  conferred 
in  the  great  majority  of  colleges ;  but  of  late  years  the  larger 
universities  have^  in  creating  new  courses^  created  a  variety 
of  new  degrees  also.^*  Degrees  are  awarded  by  examination, 
but  never,  I  think,  as  often  in  Europe,  upon  a  single  examina- 
tion held  after  the  course  of  study  has  been  completed.  The 
student,  as  he  goes  through  the  various  classes  which  make 
up  his  course,  is  examined,  sometimes  at  frequent  interval^ 
sometimes  at  the  end  of  each  year,  on  the  work  done  in  the 
classes  or  on  prescribed  books,  and  the  degree  is  xdtimately 
awarded  or  refused  on  the  combined  result  of  all  these  tests. 
At  no  point  in  his  career  is  he  expected  to  submit  to  any  one 
examination,  comparable,  for  the  combined  number  and  diffi- 
culty of  the  subjects  in  which  he  is  questioned,  to  the  final 
honour  examinations  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  even  as  now 
constituted,  much  less  as  they  stood  fifty  years  ago. 

There  is  indeed  no  respect  in  which  the  American  system 
is  more  contrasted  with  tiiat  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  than 
the  comparatively  small  part  assigned  to  the  award  of  honours. 
In  England  the  Class  list  or  Tripos  has  for  many  years  past, 
ever  since  the  universities  awoke  from  their  lethargy  of  last 
century,  been  the  main  motive  power  in  stimulating  under- 

"See  President  Angell's  CommemoratlTe  Address  to  the  UnlvenltT'  off 
Michigan,  June  30,  1887. 

"Honorary  degrees  are  In  some  institutions,  and  not  usually  those  off 
the  highest  standing,  conferred  with  a  profuseness  which  seema  to 
argue  an  exaggerated  appreciation  of  inconspicuous  merit. 

'*Mr.  D.  C.  Gilman  (President  of  Johns  Hopkins  Unlvenity)  mentions 
the  following  among  the  degree  titles  awarded  in  some  Institutions  to 
women,  the  titles  of  Bachelor  and  Master  heing  deemed  inappropri- 
ate:—Laureate  of  Science,  Proficient  in  Music,  Maid  of  Philosophy, 
Mistress  of  Polite  Literature,  Mistresa  of  Music  (North  AmeHean 
Meview  for  March,  1886). 
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gradttates  to  exertion  and  in  stenmiing  the  current  which  runs 
80  strongly  towards  amusement  and  athletic  exercises.  Exam- 
inations have  governed  teaching  instead  of  being  used  to  test 
it.  In  the  United  States^  although  most  universities  and  col- 
leges reward  with  some  sort  of  honourable  mention  the  stu- 
dents who  have  acquitted  themselves  conspicuously  well^  grad- 
uation honours  are  not  a  great  object  of  ambition;  they  win 
little  fame  within  the  institution^  they  are  scarcely  noticed 
beyond  its  walls.  In  many  imiversities  there  is  not  even  the 
stimulus^  which  acts  powerfully  in  Scotland^  of  class  prizes, 
awarded  by  examination  or  by  the  votes  of  the  students.  It 
is  only  a  few  institutions  that  possess  scholarships  awarded 
by  competition.  American  teadiers  seem  to  find  the  disci- 
pline of  their  regular  class  system  sufficient  to  maintain  a 
reasonable  level  of  diligence  among  their  students,  being 
doubtless  aided  by  the  fact  that,  in  all  but  a  very  few  imiver- 
sities, the  vast  majority  of  the  students  come  from  simple 
homes,  possess  scanty  means,  and  have  their  way  in  life  to 
make.  Diligence  is  the  tradition  of  the  American  colleges, 
especially  of  those  remote  from  the  dissipating  influences  and 
social  demands  of  large  cities.  Even  the  greater  universities 
have  never  been,  as  the  English  universities  avowedly  were 
in  last  century,  and  to  a  great  extent  are  still,  primarily  places 
for  spending  three  or  four  pleasant  years,  only  incidentally 
places  of  instruction.  With  some  drawbacks,  this  feature  of 
the  American  seminaries  has  two  notable  merits.  One  is 
that  it  escapes  that  separation  which  has  grown  up  in  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge  between  pass  or  poll  men  and  honour 
men.  Every  student  supposes  himself  to  have  come  to  col- 
lege for  the  purpose  of  learning  something.  In  all  coimtries, 
even  in  Switzerland  and  Scotland,  there  is  a  percentage  of 
idle  men  in  places  of  study ;  but  the  idleness  of  an  American 
student  is  due  to  something  in  his  own  character  or  circum- 
stances, and  does  not,  as  in  the  case  of  the  English  ^'poll-man,'' 
rest  on  a  theory  in  his  own  mind,  probably  shared  by  his 
parents,  that  he  entered  the  university  in  order  to  enjoy  him- 
self and  form  useful  social  connections.  The  other  merit 
is  that  the  love  of  knowledge  and  truth  is  not,  among  the 
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better  minds,  yulgarized  by  being  made  the  slaye  of  com- 
petition and  of  the  passion  for  quick  and  conspicuous  suc- 
cess. An  American  student  is  not  induced  by  his  university 
to  think  less  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  what  he  is  learning  than 
of  how  far  it  vrill  pay  in  an  examination :  nor  does  he  regard 
his  ablest  fellow-students  as  his  rivals  over  a  difficult  course 
for  high  stakes,  rivals  whose  speed  and  strength  he  must  con- 
stantly be  comparing  with  his  own.  Americans  who  have 
studied  in  an  English  university  after  graduating  in  one  of 
their  own  have  told  me  that  nothing  surprised  them  more  in 
England  than  the  incessant  canvassing  of  one  another's  in- 
tellectual capabilities  which  went  on  among  the  undergrad- 
uates.** Probably  less  work  is  got  out  of  the  better  American 
students  than  the  examination  system  exacts  from'  the  same 
class  of  men  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Possibly  the  qualities 
of  readiness  and  accuracy  are  not  so  thoroughly  trained.  Pos- 
sibly it  is  a  loss  not  to  be  compelled  to  carry  for  a  few  weeks 
a  large  mass  of  facts  in  one's  mind  under  the  obligation  of 
finding  any  one  at  a  moment's  notice.  Those  who  direct  the 
leading  American  universities  recognize  in  these  points  the 
advantages  of  English  practice.  But  they  conceive  that  the 
corresponding  disadvantages  are  much  greater,  and  are  in  this 
matter  more  inclined  to  commiserate  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
than  to  imitate  them. 

Nearly  all  American  students  do  graduate,  that  is  to  say,  as 
those  who  would  be  likely  to  fail  drop  off  before  the  dose  of  the 
fourth  year,  the  proportion  of  plucks  in  the  later  examinations 
is  small.  As  regards  the  worth  of  the  degrees  given,  there  is 
of  course  the  greatest  possible  difference  between  those  of  the 
better  and  those  of  the  lower  institutions,  nor  is  this  difference 
merely  one  between  the  few  great  universities  and  the  mass  of 
small  colleges  or  Western  State  universities,  for  among  the 
smaller  colleges  there  are  some  which  maintain  as  high  a 
standard  of  thoroughness  as  the  greatest.  The  degrees  of  the 
two  hundred  colleges  to  which  I  have  referred  as  belonging  to 
the  lower  group  of  the  third  class  have  no  assignable  value, 

**!<  this  be  true  at  England,  the  eril  It  probably  no  nnaller  under  the 
daae  prlxe  syatem  of  Scotland. 
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except  that  of  indicating  that  a  youth  has  been  made  to  work 
during  four  years  at  subjects  above  the  elementary.  Those  of 
institutions  belonging  to  the  higher  group  and  tihe  two  other 
classes  represent^  on  an  average,  as  much  knowledge  and  men- 
tal discipline  as  the  poll  or  pass  degrees  of  Cambridge  or  Ox- 
ford, possibly  rather  less  than  the  pass  degrees  of  the  Scottish 
universities.  Between  the  highest  American  degrees  and  the 
honour  degrees  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  it  is  hard  to  make 
any  comparison. 

A  degree  is  in  the  United  States  given  only  to  those  who 
have  followed  a  prescribed  course  in  the  teaching  institution 
which  confers  it.  No  American  institution  has  so  far  de- 
parted from  the  old  end  true  conception  of  a  imiversity,  ap- 
proved by  both  history  and  policy,  as  to  become  a  mere  exam- 
ining boards  awarding  degrees  to  anybody  who  may  present 
himself  from  any  quarter.  However,  the  evils  of  existing 
arrangements,  under  which  places  below  the  level  of  German 
gymnasia  are  permitted  to  grant  academic  titles,  are  deemed 
so  serious  by  some  educational  reformers  that  it  has  been  pro- 
posed to  create  in  each  State  a  single  degree-conferring  au- 
thority to  which  the  various  institutions  within  the  State 
should  be,  so  to  speak,  tributary,  sending  up  their  students 
to  its  examinations,  which  would  of  course  be  kept  at  a  higher 
level  than  most  of  the  present  independent  bodies  maintain. 
This  is  what  physicians  call  a  ^^eroic  remedy'^ ;  and  with  all 
respect  to  the  high  authorities  who  now  advocate  it,  I  hope 
they  will  reconsider  the  problem^  and  content  themselves  witli 
methods  of  reform  less  likely  to  cramp  the  freedom  of  uni- 
versity teaching. 

Notwithstanding  these  evils,  and  the  vast  distance  between 
the  standard  of  a  imiversity  like  Johns  Hopkins  at  the  one 
end  of  the  scale,  and  that  of  the  colleges  of  Arkansas  at  the 
other,  a  degree,  wherever  obtained,  seems  to  have  a  certain 
social  value.  ''It  is,''  said  one  of  my  informants,  ''a  thing 
which  you  would  mention  regarding  a  young  man  for  whom 
you  were  writing  a  letter  of  introduction.'*  This  does  not 
mean  very  much,  but  it  is  better  than  nothing;  it  would  ap- 
pear to  give  a  man  some  sort  of  advantage  in  seeking  for  edu- 
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cational  or  literary  work.  In  several  States  a  man  who  can 
point  to  his  degree  obtains  speedier  entrance  to  the  bar,  and 
some  denominations  endeavour  to  secnre  that  their  clergy 
shall  have  graduated. 

^oaUgraduaie  courses. — Several  of  the  leading  universities 
have  lately  instituted  sets  of  lectures  for  students  who  have 
completed  the  regular  four  years'  collegiate  course  and  taken 
their  B.A.  or  B.Sc,  hoping  in  this  way  to  provide  for  the 
special  study  of  subjects  for  which  room  cannot  be  found  in 
ihe  regular  course.  Johns  Hopkins  University  has  devoted 
itself  especially  to  this  function.  Its  object  was  not  so  much 
to  rival  the  existing  universities  as  to  discharge  a  function 
which  many  of  them  had  not  the  means  of  undertaking — ^that 
of  providing  the  highest  special  instruction,  not  necessarily 
In  every  subject,  but  in  subjects  which  it  could  secure  the 
ablest  professors  to  teach.  It  has  already  done  much  ad- 
mirable work  in  this  direction,  and  made  good  its  claim  to  a 
place  in  the  front  rank  of  transatlantic  seats  of  education. 
There  are  also  many  graduates  who,  desiring  to  devote  them- 
selves to  some  particular  branch  of  science  or  learning,  such 
as  experimental  physics,  philology,  or  history,  spend  a  semester 
or  two  at  a  German  university.  Extremely  few  come  to  Ox- 
ford or  Cambridge.  American  professors,  when  asked  why 
they  send  their  men  exclusively  to  Germany,  considering  that 
in  England  they  would  have  the  advantage  of  a  more  inter- 
esting social  life,  and  of  seeing  how  England  is  trying  to  deal 
with  problems  similar  in  many  respects  to  their  own,  answer 
that  the  English  universities  make  no  provision  for  any  stu- 
dents except  those  who  wish  to  go  through  one  of  the  regular 
degree  courses,  and  are  so  much  occupied  in  preparing  men 
to  pass  examinations  as  to  give,  except  in  two  or  three 
branches,  but  little  advanced  teaching.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  if  Oxford  and  Cambridge  offered  the  advantages  which 
Leipzig  and  Berlin  do,  the  afflux  to  the  two  former  of  Ameri- 
can graduates  would  soon  be  considerable. 

Professional  and  Scientific  Schools. — Besides  the  very  large 
number  of  schools  for  all  the  practical  arts,  agriculture,  engi- 
neering, mining,  and  so  forth,  as  well  as  for  the  professions 
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of  theology^  law^  and  medicine^  statistics  of  which  have  been 
already  given^  some  universities  have  established  scientific 
schools^  or  agricultural  schools,  or  theological^  legal,  and  med- 
ical faculties.  The  theological  faculties  are  usually  denomi- 
national ;  but  Harvard^  which  used  to  be  practically  Unitarian, 
has  now  an  unsectarian  faculty,  in  which  there  are  several 
learned  divines  belonging  to  Trinitarian  denominations;  and 
no  difficulty  seems  to  have  arisen  in  working  this  arrange- 
ment. The  law  school  is  usually  treated  as  a  separate  de- 
partment, to  which  students  may  resort  who  have  not  grad- 
uated in  the  university.  The  course  is  usually  of  two,  some- 
times of  three,  years,  and  covers  all  the  leading  branches  of 
common  law,  equity,  crimes,  civil  and  criminal  procedure. 
Many  of  these  schools  are  extremely  efficient. 

Research. — No  special  provision  seems  to  have  been  made 
(except  by  the  Johns  Hopkins  and  Harvard  fellowships)  for 
the  promotion  of  research  as  apart  from  the  work  of  learning 
and  teaching ;  but  there  has  been  some  talk  as  to  the  desira- 
bility of  founding  fellowships  or  other  endowments  for  this 
purpose,  and  the  unceasing  munificence  of  private  benefactors 
may  be  expected  to  supply  the  necessary  funds.  There  is 
now,  especially  in  the  greater  imiversities,  a  good  deal  of 
specialization  in  teaching,  so  an  increasing  number  of  pro- 
fessors are  able  to  occupy  themselves  with  research. 

Aids  to  deserving  students. — ^Extremely  few  colleges  have 
scholarships  or  bursaries  open  to  competition  like  those  of  the 
colleges  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge  and  of  the  Scottish  univer- 
sities, still  fewer  have  fellowships.  But  in  a  large  number 
there  exist  funds,  generally  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
President  or  the  Faculty,  which  are  applicable  for  the  benefit 
of  industrious  men  who  need  help :  and  it  is  common  to  remit 
fees  in  the  case  of  those  whose  circumstances  warrant  the  in- 
dulgence. When,  as  occasionally  happens,  free  places  or  grants 
out  of  these  funds  are  awarded  upon  examination,  it  would 
be  thought  improper  for  any  one  to  compete  whose  circum- 
stances placed  him  above  the  need  of  pecuniary  aid :  when  the 
selection  is  left  to  the  college  authorities,  they  are  said  to  dis- 
charge it  with  honourable  impartiality.    Having  often  asked 
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whether  favouritism  was  complained  of,  I  could  never  hear 
that  it  was.  In  some  colleges  there  exists  a  loan  fund,  out 
of  which  money  is  advanced  to  the  poor  student  who  after- 
wards repays  it.'^  The  denominations  often  give  assistance 
to  promising  youths  who  intend  to  enter  the  ministry.  Says 
one  of  my  most  experienced  informants:  ''In  our  country 
any  young  fellow  of  ability  and  energy  can  get  education 
without  paying  for  it/***  The  experiment  tried  at  Cornell 
Universi^  in  the  way  of  providing  remunerative  labour  for 
poor  students  who  were  at  the  same  time  to  follow  a  course 
of  instruction,  seems  to  have  had  a  very  qualified  success,  for 
the  double  effort  is  found  to  impose  too  severe  a  strain. 

Social  life  of  the  siudenU. — Those  who  feel  that  not  only 
the  keenest  pleasure,  but  the  most  solid  moral  and  intellectual 
benefit  of  their  university  life  lay  in  the  friendships  which 
they  formed  in  that  happy  spring-time,  will  ask  how  in  this 
respect  America  compares  with  England.  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, with  their  historic  colleges  maintaining  a  corporate 
life  from  century  to  century,  bringing  the  teachers  into  easy 
and  friendly  relations  with  the  taught,  forming  between  the 
members  of  each  society  a  close  and  almost  family  tie  which 
is  not  incompatible  with  loyalty  to  the  great  corporation  for 
whose  sake  all  the  minor  corporations  exist,  have  succeeded 
in  producing  a  more  polished,  graceful,  and  I  think  also  in- 
tellectually stimulative,  type  of  student  life  than  either  (Ger- 
many, with  its  somewhat  boyish  frolics  of  duelling  and  com- 
potations,  or  Scotland,  where  the  youth  has  few  facilities  for 
social  intercourse  with  his  class-mates  and  none  with  his  pro- 
fessor. The  American  imiversities  occupy  an  intermecUate 
position  between  those  of  England  and  those  of  Oermany  or 
Scotland.  Formerly  all  or  nearly  all  the  students  were  lodged 
in  buildings  called  dormitories— which,  however,  were  not 

"^President  Garfield  obtained  hit  educaUon  at  'WilllamB  College  by  the 
help  of  such  a  fund. 

""Fees,  in  the  West  especially*  are  low,  indeed  many  Western  State 
uniyersities  require  none.  In  the  University  of  Michigan  a  student  be- 
longing to  the  State  pays  |10  on  admission  and  an  annual  fee  of  |20 
(Literary  Department),  or  |25  (other  departments),  studeuts  from 
without  the  State  paying  |25  (admission),  |30  (Literary  Department), 
|35  (other  departments). 
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merely  sleeping  places^  but  contained  sitting-rooms  jointly 
tenanted  by  two  or  more  students^ — and  meals  were  taken  in 
common.  This  is  still  the  practice  in  the  smaller  colleges^ 
and  remains  firmly  rooted  in  Yale^  Harvard^  and  Princeton. 
In  the  new  State  universities,  and  in  nearly  all  universities 
planted  in  large  cities,  the  great  bulk  of  the  students  board 
with  private  families,  or  (more  rarely)  live  in  lodgings  or 
hotels,  and  an  increasing  number  have  begun  to  do  so  even 
in  places  which,  like  Harvard  and  Brown  University  (Bhode 
Island)  and  Cornell,  have  some  dormitories.  The  dormitory 
plan  works  well  in  comparatively  small  establishments,  espe- 
cially when,  as  is  the  case  with  the  smaller  denominational 
colleges,  they  are  almost  like  large  families,  and  are  permeated 
by  a  religious  spirit.  But  in  the  larger  universities  the  tend< 
ency  is  now  towards  letting  the  students  reside  where  they 
please.  The  maintenance  of  discipline  gives  less  trouble;  the 
poorer  student  is  less  inclined  to  imitate  or  envy  the  luxurious 
habits  of  the  rich.  The  chief  breaches  of  order  which  the  au- 
thorities have  to  deal  with  arise  in  dormitories  from  the  prac- 
tice of  'dazing/*  i.e.  playing  practical  jokes,  especially  upon 
freshmen.  In  an  American  college  the  students  are  clasised 
by  years,  those  of  the  first  year  being  called  freshmen,  of  the 
second  year  sophomores,  of  the  third  year  juniors,  of  the 
fourth  year  seniors.  The  bond  between  the  members  of  each 
''class"  (ue.  the  entrants  of  the  same  year)  is  a  pretty  dose 
one,  and  they  are  apt  to  act  together.  Between  sophomores 
and  freshmen — ^for  the  seniors  and  juniors  are  supposed  to 
have  put  away  childish  things — there  is  a  smoxddering  jeal- 
ousy which  sometimes  breaks  out  into  a  strife  sufficiently 
acute,  though  there  is  seldom  anything  more  than  mischiev- 
ously high  spirits  behind  it,  to  give  the  President  and  Faculty 
trouble."  Otherwise  the  conduct  of  the  students  is  gener- 
ally good.  Intoxication,  gaming,  or  other  vices  are  rare,  those 
who  come  to  work,  as  the  vast  majority  do,  being  little  prone 
to  such  faults;  one  scarcely  hears  them  mentioned  as  evils 

""Sophomores  and  freBhsnen  have  a  whimsical  habit  of  meeting  one 
another  in  dense  masses  and  trying  which  can  push  the  other  aside  on 
the  stairs  or  path.  This  is  called  "rushing."  In  some  unlTersities  the 
admission  of  women  as  students  has  put  an  end  to  it. 
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to  be  dealt  with  except  in  two  or  three  of  the  universities 
fiitnate  in  or  near  large  cities  and  resorted  to  by  the  sons  of 
the  rich.  Of  late  years  the  passion  for  base-ball,  foat4)all, 
rowing,  and  athletic  exercises  generally,  has  become  very 
strong  in  the  universities  last  mentioned,  where  fashionable 
youth  congregates,  and  the  student  who  excels  in  these  seems 
to  be  as  much  a  hero  among  his  comrades  as  a  member  of 
the  University  Eight  or  Eleven  is  at  Cambridge  or  Oxford. 

The  absence  of  colleges  constituting  social  centres  within 
a  university  has  helped  to  develop  in  the  American  universi- 
ties one  of  their  most  peculiar  and  interesting  institutions — 
I  mean  the  Greek  letter  societies.  There  are  clubs  or  fraterni- 
ties of  students,  denoted  by  two  or  three  Greek  letters,  the 
initials  of  the  secret  fraternity  motto.  Some  of  these  fra- 
ternities exist  in  one  college  only,  but  the  greater  are  esfiab- 
lished  in  a  good  many  universities  and  colleges,  having  in  each 
what  is  called  a  Chapter,  and  possessing  in  each  a  sort  of 
club  house,  with  several  meeting  and  reading  rooms,  and 
sometimes  also  with  bedrooms  for  the  members.  In  some 
colleges  as  many  as  a  third  or  a  half  of  the  students  belong 
to  a  fraternity,  which  is  an  institution  recognized  and  patron- 
ized by  the  authorities.  New  members  are  admitted  by  the 
votes  of  the  Chapter;  and  to  obtain  early  admission  to  one 
of  the  best  is  no  small  compliment.  They  are,  so  far  as  I 
know,  non-political,  though  political  questions  may  be  de- 
bated and  political  essays  read  at  their  meetings ;  and  one  is 
told  that  they  allow  no  intoxicants  to  be  kept  in  their  build- 
ings or  used  at  the  feasts  they  provide.  They  are  thus  some- 
thing between  an  English  club  and  a  German  Stiidenten 
Corps,  but  with  the  element  of  the  literary  or  ''mutual  im- 
provement" society  thrown  in.  They  are  deemed  a  valuable 
part  of  the  university  system,  not  so  much  because  they  culti- 
vate intellectual  life  as  on  account  of  their  social  influence. 
It  is  an  object  of  ambition  to  be  elected  a  member;  it  is  a 
point  of  honour  for  a  member  to  maintain  the  credit  of  the 
fraternity.  Former  members,  who  are  likely  to  include  some 
of  the  imiversity  professors,  keep  up  their  connection  with  the 
fraternity,  and  often  attend  its  chapters  in  the  college,  or  its 
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general  meetings.  Membership  constitutes  a  bond  between 
old  members  during  their  whole  life,  so  that  a  member  on 
settling  in  some  distant  city  would  probably  find  there  persons 
who  had  belonged  to  his  fraternity^  and  would  be  admitted  to 
their  local  gatherings.'^  Besides  tiiiese  there  exist  a  few  hon- 
orary societies  into  which  students  are  elected  in  virtue  of 
purely  literary  or  scientific  acquirements^  as  evidenced  in  the 
college  examinations.  The  oldest  and  most  famous  is  called 
the  *  B  Z, which  is  said  to  mean  ^ikoffo^ia  ftiov  Kvfiepvi^TrjSy 
and  exists  in  nearly  all  the  leading  universities  in  most  of  the 
States. 

Religion. — ^I  have  already  observed  that  many  of  the  Amer- 
ican universities,  and  probably  a  majority  of  the  smaller  col- 
leges arc  denominational.  This  term,  however,  does  not  mean 
what  it  would  mean  in  Europe,  or  at  least  in  England.  It 
means  that  they  have  been  founded  by  or  in  connection  with 
a  particular  church,  and  that  they  remain  to  some  extent  as- 
sociated with  it  or  influenced  by  it.  But,  except  as  regards 
the  Soman  Catholic  institutions,  there  is  seldom  any  exclu- 
sion of  teachers,  and  never  of  students  belonging  to  other 
churches,  nor  any  attempt  to  give  the  instruction  (except,  of 
course,  in  the  theological  department,  if  there  be  one)  a  sec- 
tarian cast.  Although  it  usually  happens  that  students  be- 
longing to  the  church  which  influences  the  college  are  more 
numerous  than  those  of  any  other  church,  students'of  other 
persuasions  abound ;  nor  are  efforts  made  to  proselytize  them. 
For  instance^  Harvard  retains  a  certain  flavour  of  Unitarian- 
ism,  and  has  one  or  two  Unitarian  clergymen  among  the  pro- 
fessors in  its  theological  faculty;  Yale  has  always  been  Con- 
gregationalist,  and  has  by  its  charter  ten  Gongregationalist 
clergymen  among  its  trustees,  and  it  always  has  a  Gongrega- 
tionalist clergyman  as  its  president,  as  Brown  University  has 
a  Baptist  clergyman.  Princeton  is  still  more  specifically 
Presbyterian,  and  the  Episcopalians  have  several  denomina- 
tional colleges,  in  which  the  local  bishop  is  one  of  the  trus- 

'^here  are,  of  course,  other  students'  societies  besides  these  Greek 
letter  ones,  and  in  some  uniyeraitles  the  Greek  letter  societies  have  be- 
come purely  social  rather  than  literary.  One  of  them  Is  regarded  with 
much  suspicion  by  the  authorities. 
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tees.'*  But  neither  Harvard^  Yale^  Brown,  nor  Princeton 
now  gives  a  preference  as  regards  the  choice  of  its  professora 
to  one  denomination  over  another;  all  are  resorted  to  alike  by 
students  belonging  to  any  church  or  to  none. 

In  all  the  older  universities,  and  in  the  vast  majority  of  the 
more  recent  ones,  there  is  a  chapel  in  which  religious  services 
are  regularly  held,  short  prayers  on  the  five  week-days  and 
Bometimes  also  a  full  service  twice  on  Sundays.  In  most 
institutions  every  student,  unless  of  course  he  has  some  con- 
scientious objection,  is  expected  to  attend.  The  service  sel- 
dom or  never  contains  anything  of  a  sectarian  character,  and 
arrangements  are  sometimes  made  for  having  it  conducted  by 
the  clergy  of  various  denominations  in  turn.  Even  among 
the  professedly  neutral  new  State  universities,  there  are  some 
which,  like  the  University  of  Michigan,  have  daily  prayers. 
There  are  of  course  persons  who  think  that  an  unsectarian 
place  of  education  cannot  be  a  truly  Christian  place  of  edu- 
cation, and  Cornell  University  in  its  early  days  had  to  face 
attacks  directed  against  it  on  this  score.'*  But  the  more 
prevalent  view  is  that  a  university  ought  to  be  in  a  general 
sense  religious  without  being  sectarian.'^ 

The  provision  of  University  Ed2ication  for  Women, — ^The 

'Brown  Uniyenity,  formerly  called  Rhode  Island  College  (founded 
in  1764),  is  in  the  rather  pecuUar  position  of  having  by  its  regulation 
four  denominations.  Baptists,  Oongregationalists,  Episcopalians,  and 
Quakers,  represented  on  its  two  governing  bodies,  the  trustees  and  the 
fellows,  the  Baptists  having  a  majority. 

''At  Cornell  University  there  exists  a  Sunday  preachership  endowed 
with  a  fund  of  |30,000  (£6000),  which  is  used  to  recompense  the  services 
of  distinguished  ministers  of  ditTerent  denominations  who  preaoh  tn 
succession  during  twenty-one  Sundays  of  the  academic  year.  The 
founder  was  an  Episcopalian,  whose  first  idea  was  to  have  a  chap- 
laincy limited  to  ministers  of  his  denomination,  but  the  trustees  re- 
fused the  endowment  on  such  terms.  The  only  students  who  absent 
themselves  are  Roman  Catholics. 

""Hiis  idea  is  exactly  expressed  in  the  regulations  for  th9  most  reoent 
great  foundation,  that  of  Mr.  Leland  Stanford  in  California.  It  Is  de- 
clared to  be  the  duty  of  the  trustees  '*to  prohibit  sectarian  instruction, 
but  to  have  taught  in  the  University  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the 
existence  of  an  all-wise  and  benevolent  Creator,  and  that  obedience 
to  His  laws  is  the  highest  duty  of  man.**  The  founders  further  declare, 
**  While  it  is  our  desire  that  there  shall  be  no  sectarian  teaching  in 
this  institution,  it  is  very  far  from  our  thoughts  to  exclude  divine 
service.  We  have  provided  that  a  suitable  building  be  erected,  wherein 
the  professors  of  the  various  religious  denominations  shall  from  time 
to  time  be  invited  to  deliver  discourses  not  seotartan  in  chanotor." 
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efforts  made  and  experiments  tried  in  this  matter  furnish 
matter  for  a  treatise.  All  I  have  space  to  mention  is  that 
these  efforts  have  chiefly  flowed  in  two  channels.  One  is  the 
admission  of  women  to  co-education  with  men  in  the  same 
places  of  higher  education.  This  has  gone  on  for  many  years 
in  some  of  the  denominational  colleges  of  the  West^,  such  as 
Oberlin  and  Antioch  in  Ohio.  Both  sexes  have  been  taught 
in  the  same  classes,  meeting  in  the  hours  of  recreation,  but 
lodged  in  separate  buildings.  My  informants  all  commended 
the  plan,  declaring  that  the  effect  on  the  manners  and  general 
tone  of  the  students  was  excellent.  The  State  imiversities 
founded  of  late  years  in  the  West  are  by  law  open  to  women 
as  well  as  to  men.  The  number  of  women  attending  is  always 
smaller  than  that  of  men,  yet  in  some  institutions  it  is  con- 
siderable, as  for  instance  at  the  University  of  Michigan  at 
An^„,AchQ£j}iere  were,  in  1885-86.'l35  women  anA  4pt  Tng|ij 
wmie  Antioch  had  80  women  and  114  men.  Students  live 
where  they  will,  but  are  taught  in  the  same  classes,  generally, 
however,  sitting  on  opposite  sides  of  the  class-room.  The  evi- 
dence given  to  me  as  to  the  working  of  this  system  in  the 
Universities  of  California  and  Michigan,  as  well  as  in  Cornell 
University,  was  favourable. 

In  the  Eastern  States  the  tendency  has  been  to  establish 
universities  or  colleges  exclusively  for  women.  There  are 
persons  even  in  the  East  who  would  prefer  the  scheme  of 
co-education,  but  the  more  general  view  is  that  the  stricter 
etiquette  and  what  is  called  the  ''more  complex  civilization'^ 
of  the  older  States  render  this  undesirable.  Among  these  col- 
leges the  best  known,  and  apparently  the  most  complete  and 
efficient,*'  are  Vassar,  at  Poughkeepsie,  New  York ;  Wellesley 
and  Smith  in  Massachusetts ;  Bryn  Mawr  in  Pennsylvania.  I 
visited  the  two  former,  and  was  much  impressed  by  the 
earnestness  and  zeal  for  learning  by  which  both  the  professors 
and  the  students  seemed  to  be  inspired,  as  well  as  by  the  high 
level  of  the  teaching  given.  They  have  happily  escaped  the 
temptation  to  which  some  similar  institutions  in  England 

•nn  1886-86  Wellesley  had  620  studenU.  with  75  profeMon  and 
teachera  (61  women  and  14  men),  and  an  income  from  itf  endowment  of 
$23,000. 
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seem  to  yield,  Ox  making  everything  turn  upon  degree  exami- 
nations. Harvard  has  established,  in  what  is  called  its  Annex, 
a  sort  of  separate  department  for  women,  in  which  the  uni- 
versity professors  lecture.  I  have  no  adequate  data  for  com- 
paring the  quality  of  the  education  given  to  women  in  Amer- 
ica with  that  provided  by  women's  colleges,  and  especially  by 
Oirton  and  Newnham,  in  England,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  eagerness  to  make  full  provision  for  women  has  been 
keener  in  the  former  country,  and  that  a  much  larger  number 
avail  themselves  of  what  has  been  provided.'* 

Oeneral  observations, — The  European  reader  will  by  this 
time  have  perceived  how  hard  it  is  to  give  such  a  general  esti- 
mate of  the  educational  and  social  worth  of  the  higher  teach- 
ing in  the  United  States  as  one  might  give  of  the  universities 
of  Germany,  England,  or  Scotland.  In  America  the  univer- 
sities are  not,  as  they  are  in  those  countries,  a  well-defined 
class  of  institutions.  Not  only  is  the  distance  between  the 
best  and  the  worst  greater  than  that  which  in  Germany  sepa- 
rates Leipzig  from  Bostock,  or  in  England  Cambridge  from 
Durham,  but  the  gradations  from  the  best  down  to  the  worst 
are  so  imperceptible  that  one  can  nowhere  draw  a  line  and  say 
that  here  the  true  university  stops  and  the  pretentious  school 
begins.'^  As  has  been  observed  already,  a  large  number  pre- 
sent the  external  seeming  and  organization — ^the  skeleton 
plan,  so  to  speak — of  a  university  with  the  actual  performance 
of  a  rather  raw  school. 

Moreover,  the  American  universities  and  colleges  are  in  a 

*^he  Tables  (for  1887)  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  mention  204  Insti- 
tutions for  the  superior  instruction  of  women,  and  state  that  about  two- 
thirds  of  these  are  authorized  by  law  to  confer  degrees.  Nearly  all  of 
these,  Indeed  all  but  four  or  five,  are  practically  schools.  The  two- 
thirds  giving  degrees  "offer  a  curriculum  closely  resembling  the  ordi- 
nary college  course;  greater  option,  however,  seems  to  be  allowed  than 
In  the  Arts  colleges  for  men,  and  as  a  rule  modern  languages  engage 
more  attention  than  the  classics.  On  the  whole,  the  experience  of  these 
schools  seems  to  Indicate  that  identity  of  training  for  the  two  sexes  is 
not  yet  generally  demanded  in  the  United  States. "^Report,  p.  440. 

*^ven  in  Europe  it  is  curious  to  note  how  each  country  is  apt  to 
think  the  universities  of  the  other  to  be  rather  schools  than  universi- 
ties. The  Germans  call  Oxford  and  Cambridge  schools,  because  they 
have  hitherto  given  comparatively  little  professional  and  specialised 
teaching.  The  English  call  the  Scotch  universities  schools  because 
many  of  their  students  cnt^r  at  fifteen. 
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state  of  transition.  True,  nearly  everything  in  America  is 
changing,  the  apparently  inflexible  Constitution  not  excepted. 
But  the  changes  that  are  passing  in  the  universities  are  only 
to  be  paralleled  by  those  that  pass  upon  Western  cities.  The 
number  of  small  colleges,  especially  in  the  Mississippi  and 
Pacific  States,  is  increasing.  The  character  of  the  Eastern 
universities  is  being  constantly  modified.  The  former  multi- 
ply, because  under  the  Federal  system  every  State  likes  to 
have  its  own  universities  numerous  and  its  inhabitants  inde- 
pendent of  other  States,  even  as  respects  education ;  while  the 
abundance  of  wealth,  the  desire  of  rich  men  to  commemorate 
themselves  and  to  b^iefit  their  community,  and  the  rivalry  of 
the  churches,  lead  to  the  establishment  of  new  colleges  where 
none  are  needed,  and  where  money  would  be  better  spent  in 
improving  those  which  exist.  Individualism  and  laissez  fairs 
have  in  this  matter  at  least  free  scope,  for  a  State  legislature 
is  always  ready  to  charter  any  number  of  new  degree-giving 
bodies.**  Meanwhile  the  great  institutions  of  the  Atlantic 
States  continue  to  expand  and  develop  not  merely  owing  "to 
the  accretion  of  wealth  to  them  from  the  liberality  of  benefac- 
tors, but  because  they  are  in  close  touch  with  Europe,  resolved 
to  bring  their  highest  education  up  to  the  European  level  and 
to  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  science,  filled  with  that  love 
of  experiment  and  spirit  of  enterprise  which  are  so  much 
stronger  in  America  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 

Not  the  least  interesting  of  the  phenomena  of  to-day  is  the 
struggle  which  goes  on  in  the  Middle  and  Western  States  be- 
tween the  greater,  and  especially  the  State  universities,  and 
the  small  denominational  colleges.  The  latter,  which  used 
to  have  the  field  to  themselves,  are  now  afraid  of  being  driven 
off  it  by  the  growth  of  the  former,  and  are  redoubling  their 
exertions  not  only  to  increase  their  own  resources  and  stu- 
dents, but — at  least  in  some  States — ^to  prevent  the  State  uni- 
versity fiDm  obtaining  larger  grants  from  the  State  treasury. 

•>The  New  York  legislature  recently  offered  a  charter  to  the  Chautau- 
qua gathering,  one  of  the  most  interesting  institutions  in  America, 
standing  midway  between  a  university  and  a  camp  meeting,  and  rep- 
resenting both  the  religious  spirit  and  the  love  of  knowledge  which 
characterise  the  better  part  of  the  natlTe  masses. 
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They  allege  that  the  nnaectarian  character  of  the  State  estab- 
lishments^ as  well  as  the  freedom  allowed  to  their  students, 
makes  them  less  capable  of  giving  a  moral  and  religious  train- 
ing. But  as  the  graduates  of  tiie  State  universities  become 
numerous  in  the  legislatures  and  influential  generally,  and 
as  it  is  more  and  more  clearly  seen  that  the  small  colleges 
cannot,  for  want  of  funds,  provide  the  various  appliances — 
libraries,  museums,  laboratories,  and  so  forth — which  univer- 
sities need,  the  balance  seems  likely  to  incline  in  favour  of 
the  State  universities.  It  is  probable  that  while  these  will 
rise  towards  the  level  of  their  Eastern  sisters,  many  of  the 
denominational  colleges  will  subside  into  the  position  of  places 
of  preparatory  training. 

One  praise  which  has  often  been  given  to  the  universities 
of  Scotland  may  be  given  to  those  of  America.  While  the 
German  universities  have  been  popular  but  not  free,  while 
the  English  universities  have  been  free*'  but  not  popular,  the 
American  universities  have  been  both  free  and  popular.  Al- 
though some  have  been  managed  on  too  narrow  a  basis,  the 
number  has  been  so  great  that  the  community  has  not  suf- 
fered. They  have  been  established  so  easily,  they  have  so 
fully  reflected  the  habits  and  conditions  of  ^e  people,  as  to 
have  been  accessible  to  every  stratum  of  the  population.  They 
show  all  the  merits  and  all  the  faults  of  a  development  abso- 
lutely uncontrolled  by  government,  and  little  controlled  even 
by  the  law  which  binds  endowments  down  to  the  purposes  fixed 
by  a  founder,'*  because  new  foundations  were  constantly  ris- 
ing, and  new  endowments  were  accruing  to  the  existing  foun- 
dations. Accordingly,  while  a  European  observer  is  struck 
by  their  inequalities  and  by  the  crudeness  of  many  among 
them,  he  is  also  struck  by  the  life,  the  spirit,  the  sense  of 
progress,  which  pervade  them.    In  America  itself  educational 

"Free  as  regards  self-goyemment  in  matters  of  education,  for  they 
were  tightly  bound  by  theological  restrictions  till  a.d.  1871. 

""The  law  of  most  American  States  has  not  yet  recognized  the  neces- 
sity of  providing  proper  methods  for  setting  aside  the  dispositions  made 
by  founders  when  circumstances  change  or  their  regulations  prove  ua* 
suitable.  Endowments*  if  they  continue  to  increase  at  their  present 
rate,  will  become  a  very  doubtful  blessing  unless  this  question  is  boldly 
dealt  with. 
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reformers  are  apt  to  deplore  the  absenoe  of  control.  They 
complain  of  the  multiplication  of  degree-giving  bodies,  and 
consequent  lowering  of  the  worth  of  a  degree.  They  point  to 
the  dissipation  over  more  than  thirty  colleges,  as  in  Ohio,  of 
the  funds  and  teaching  power  which  might  have  produced  one 
first-rate  university.  One  strong  institution  in  a  State  does 
more,  they  argue,  to  raise  the  standard  of  teaching  and  learn- 
ing, and  to  civilize  the  region  which  it  serves,  than  can  be 
done  by  twenty  weak  ones. 

The  European  observer,  while  he  admits  this,  conceives  that 
his  American  friends  may  not  duly  realize  the  services  which 
these  small  colleges  perform  in  the  rural  districts  of  the  coun- 
try. They  get  hold  of  a  multitude  of  poor  men,  who  might 
never  resort  to  a  distant  place  of  education.  They  set  learning 
in  a  visible  form,  plain,  indeed,  and  humble,  but  dignified  eveji 
in  her  humility,  before  the  eyes  of  a  rustic  people,  in  whom 
the  love  of  knowledge,  naturally  strong,  might  never  break 
from  the  bud  into  the  flower  but  for  the  care  of  some  zealous 
gardener.  They  give  the  chance  of  rising  in  some  intellectual* 
walk  of  life  to  many  a  strong  and  earnest  nature  who  might 
otherwise  have  remained  an  artisan  or  storekeeper,  and  per- 
haps failed  in  those  avocations.  They  light  up  in  many  a 
country  town  what  is  at  first  only  a  farthing  rushlight,  but 
which,  when  the  town  swells  to  a  city,  or  when  endowments 
flow  in,  or  when  some  able  teacher  is  placed  in  charge,  be- 
comes a  lamp  of  growing  flame,  which  may  flnally  throw  its 
rays  over  the  whole  State  in  which  it  stands.  In  some  of 
these  smaller  Western  colleges  one  flnds  to-day  men  of  great 
ability  and  great  attainments,  one  flnds  students  who  are  re- 
ceiving an  education  quite  as  thorough,  though  not  always  as 
wide,  as  the  best  Eastern  universities  can  give.  I  do  not  at 
all  deny  that  the  time  for  more  concentration  has  come,  and 
that  restrictions  on  the  power  of  granting  degrees  would  be 
useful.  But  one  who  recalls  the  history  of  the  West  during 
the  last  flfty  years,  and  bears  in  mind  the  tremendous  rush 
of  ability  and  energy  towards  a  purely  material  development 
which  has  marked  ite  people,  will  feel  that  this  imcontroUed 
freedom  of  teaching,  this  multiplication  of  small  institutions, 
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have  done  for  the  country  a  work  which  a  few  State-regulated 
universities  might  have  failed  to  do.  The  higher  learning  is 
in  no  danger.  The  great  universities  of  the  East^  as  well  as 
one  or  two  in  the  West^  are  already  beginning  to  rival  the 
ancient  universities  of  Europe.  They  will  soon  have  far 
greater  funds  at  their  command  with  which  to  move  towards 
the  same  ideal  as  Germany  sets  before  herself ;  and  they  have 
already  what  is  better  than  funds — ^an  ardour  and  industry 
among  the  teachers  which  equals  that  displayed  fifty  years 
ago  in  Germany  by  the  foremost  men  of  the  generation  which 
raised  the  German  schools  to  their  glorious  pre-eminence. 

It  may  be  thought  that  an  observer  familiar  with  two  uni- 
versities which  are  among  the  oldest  and  most  famous  in  Eu- 
rope, and  are  beyond  question  the  most  externally  sumptuous 
and  beautiful^  would  be  inclined  to  disparage  the  correspond- 
ing institutions  of  the  United  States,  whose  traditions  are 
comparatively  short,  and  in  whose  outward  aspect  there  is 
little  to  attract  the  eye  or  touch  the  imagination.  I  have  not 
found  it  60.  An  Englishman  who  visits  America  can  never 
feel  sure  how  far  his  judgment  has  been  affected  by  the 
warmth  of  the  welcome  he  receives.  But  if  I  may  venture 
to  state  the  impression  which  the  American  universities  have 
made  upon  me,  I  will  say  that  while  of  all  the  institutions 
of  the  country  they  are  those  of  which  the  Americans  speak 
most  modestly,  and  indeed  deprecatingly,  they  are  those  which 
seem  to  be  at  this  moment  making  the  swiftest  progress,  and 
to  have  the  brightest  promise  for  the  future.  They  are  sup- 
plying exactly  those  things  which  European  critics  have  hith- 
erto found  lacking  to  America :  and  they  are  contributing  to 
her  political  as  well  as  to  her  contemplative  life  elements  of 
inestimable  worth. 


CHAPTEB  cm 

THE   CHUBGHES    AND   THB   GLEROT 

In  examining  the  National  Government  and  the  State  Got- 
emments  we  have  never  once  had  occasion  to  advert  to  any 
ecclesiastical  body  or  question^  because  with  such  matters  gov- 
ernment has  in  the  United  States  absolutely  nothing  to  do. 
Of  all  the  difiPerences  between  the  Old  World  and  the  New 
this  is  perhaps  the  most  salient.  Half  the  wars  of  Europe, 
half  the  internal  troubles  that  have  vexed  European  states^ 
from  the  Monophysite  controversies  in  the  Boman  empire  of 
the  fifth  century  down  to  the  Kulturkampf  in  the  German 
empire  of  the  nineteenth^  have  arisen  from  theological  differ- 
ences or  from  the  rival  claims  of  church  and  state.  This 
whole  vast  chapter  of  debate  and  strife  has  remained  virtually 
imopened  in  the  United  States.  There  is  no  Established 
Church.  All  religious  bodies  are  absolutely  equal  before  the 
law,  and  unrecognized  by  the  law^  except  as  voluntary  asso- 
ciations of  private  citizens. 

The  Federal  Constitution  contains  the  following  prohibi- 
tions: 

Art.  VI.  No  religious  teat  shall  ever  be  required  as  a  qualiflcation  to 
any  office  or  public  trust  under  the  United  States. 

Amendment  I.  Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establish- 
ment of  religion  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof. 

No  attempt  has  ever  been  made  to  alter  or  infringe  upon 
these  provisions.  They  affect  the  National  Government  only, 
placing  no  inhibition  on  the  States,  and  leaving  the  whole  sub- 
ject to  their  uncontrolled  discretion,  though  subject  to  the 
general  guarantees  against  oppression. 

Every  State  Constitution  contains  provisions  generally  sun- 
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ilar  to  the  above.  Most  dedare  that  every  man  may  worship 
God  according  to  his  own  conscience,  or  that  the  free  enjoy- 
ment of  all  religious  sentiments  and  forms  of  worship  diall 
be  held  sacred;^  most  also  provide  that  no  man  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  support  or  attend  any  church ;  some  forbid  the  crea- 
tion of  any  established  church,  and  many  the  showing  of  a 
preference  to  any  particular  sect;  while  many  provide  that 
no  money  shall  ever  be  drawn  from  the  State  treasury,  or 
from  the  funds  of  any  municipal  body,  to  be  applied  for  the 
benefit  of  any  church  or  sectarian  institution  or  denomina- 
tional school.  Twenty-seven  constitutions  forbid  any  relig- 
ious test  to  be  required  as  a  qualification  for  office;  some  de- 
clare that  this  principle  extends  to  all  civil  rights;  some 
specify  that  religious  belief  is  not  to  affect  a  man's  compe- 
tence as  a  witness.  But  in  several  States  there  still  exist 
qualifications  worth  noting.  Vermont  and  Delaware  declare 
that  every  sect  ought  to  maintain,  some  form  of  religious 
worship,  and  Vermont  adds  that  it  ought  to  observe  the 
Lord's  Day.  Six  Southern  States  exclude  from  office  any  one 
who  denies  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being.  Besides  these 
six,  Pennsylvania  and  Tennessee  pronounce  a  man  ineligible 
for  office  who  does  not  believe  in  Ood  and  in  a  future  state  of 
rewards  and  punishments.  Maryland  and  Arkansas  even 
make  such  a  person  incompetent  as  a  juror  or  witness.'  Re- 
ligious freedom  has  been  generally  thought  of  in  America  in 
the  form  of  freedom  and  equality  as  between  different  sorts 
of  Christians,  or  at  any  rate  different  sorts  of  theists ;  persons 
opposed  to  religion  altogether  have  till  recently  been  extremely 
few  everywhere  and  practically  unknown  in  the  South.  The 
neutrality  of  the  State  cannot  therefore  be  said  to  be  theoret- 
ically complete.' 

^FOur  states  provide  that  this  declaration  is  not  to  t>e  taken  to  ex- 
cuse breaches  of  the  public  peace,  many  that  it  shall  not  excuse  acts 
of  licentiousness  or  justify  practices  inconsistent  with  the  peace  and 
safety  of  the  State,  and  three  that  no  person  shall  disturb  others  in 
their  religious  worship, 

'Full  details  on  these  points  will  be  found  tn  Mr.  Stimson's  yaluable 
collection,  entitled  American  Statute  Law, 

'Nevada  has  recently  disfranchised  all  Mormons  resident  within  her 
bounds;  but  Mormonism  is  attacked  not  so  much  as  a  religion  as  ta 
respect  of  its  social  features  and  hierarchical  character. 
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In  earlier  days  the  States  were  very  far  from  being  neutral. 
Those  of  New  England^  except  Bhode  Island,  began  with  a 
sort  of  Puritan  theocracy,  and  excluded  from  some  civil  rights 
persons  who  stood  outside  the  religious  community.  Congre- 
gationalism was  the  ruling  faith,  and  Boman  Catholics, 
Quakers^  and  Baptists  were  treated  with  great  severity.  The 
early  constitutions  of  several  States  recognized  what  was  vir- 
tually a  State  church,  requiring  each  locality  to  provide  for 
and  support  the  public  worship  of  Ood.  It  was  not  till  1818 
that  Connecticut  in  adopting  her  new  constitution  placed  all 
religious  bodies  on  a  level,  and  left  the  maintenance  of 
churches  to  the  voluntary  action  of  the  faithful.  In  Massa- 
chusetts a  tax  for  the  support  of  the  Congregationalist 
Churches  was  imposed  on  all  citizens  not  belonging  to  some 
other  incorporated  religious  body  until  1811,  and  religious 
equality  was  first  fully  recognized  by  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment of  1833.  In  Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina,  and 
Maryland,  Protestant  Episcopacy  was  the  established  form  of 
religion  till  the  Bevolution,  when  under  the  impulse  of  the 
democratic  spirit,  and  all  the  more  heartily  because  the  Angli- 
can clergy  were  prone  to  Toryism  (as  attachment  to  the  Brit- 
ish connection  was  called),  and  because,  at  least  in  Virginia, 
there  had  been  some  persecution  of  Nonconformists,  all  re- 
ligious distinctions  were  abolished  and  special  ecclesiastical 
privileges  withdrawn.  In  Pennsylvania  no  church  was  ever 
legally  established.  In  New  York,  however,  first  the  Dutch 
Beformed,  and  afterwards  the  Anglican  Church  had  in  colo- 
nial days  enjoyed  a  measure  of  State  favour.  What  is  re- 
markable is  that  in  all  these  cases  the  disestablishment,  if  one 
may  call  it  by  that  name,  of  the  privileged  church  was  accom- 
plished with  no  great  effort,  and  left  very  little  rancour  be- 
hind. In  the  South  it  seemed  a  natural  outcome  of  the  Bevo- 
lution. In  New  England  it  came  more  gradually,  as  the 
necessary  result  of  the  political  development  of  each  common- 
wealth. The  ecclesiastical  arrangements  of  the  States  were 
not  inwoven  with  the  pecuniary  interests  of  any  wealthy  or 
socially  domraant  class;  and  it  was  felt  that  equality  and 
democratic  doctrine  generally  were  too  palpably  opposed  to 
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the  maintenanoe  of  any  priyileges  in  religious  mattei^  to  be 
defensible  in  argument.  However,  both  in  Connecticut  and 
Massachusetts  there  was  a  political  struggle  over  iho  pmrcf*8 
of  disestablishment,  and  the  Congregationalist  minisforg  pre* 
dieted  evils  from  a  change  which  they  afterwards  admitted 
to  have  turned  out  a  blessing  to  their  own  churches  N'o 
voice  has  ever  since  been  raised  in  favour  of  revertinc^ — I  will 
not  say  to  a  State  establishment  of  religion — but  even  to  any 
State  endowment,  or  State  regulation  of  ecclesiastical  bodies. 
It  is  accepted  as  an  axiom  by  all  Americans  that  the  civil 
power  ought  to  be  not  only  neutral  and  impartial  as  between 
different  forms  of  faith,  but  ought  to  leave  these  matters  en- 
tirely on  one  side,  regarding  them  no  more  than  it  regards  th'i 
artistic  or  literary  pursuits  of  the  citizens.^  There  Beom  td 
be  no  two  opinions  on  this  subject  in  the  United  States.  E^en 
the  Protestant  Episcopalian  clergy,  who  are  in  many  ways  dis- 
posed to  admire  and  envy  their  brethren  in  England;  even 
the  Boman  Catholic  bishops,  whose  creed  justifies  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  true  faith  by  the  secular  arm,  assure  the  Euro 
pean  visitor  that  if  State  establishment  were  offered  them 
they  would  decline  it,  preferring  the  freedom  they  enj«y  lc» 
any  advantages  the  State  could  confer.  Every  religiou3  ( om- 
munity  can  now  organize  itself  in  whatever  way  it  pleases^ 
lay  down  its  own  rules  of  faith  and  discipline,  create  and 
administer  its  own  system  of  judicature,  raise  and  apply  its 
funds  at  its  imcontrolled  discretion.  A  church  establishpd 
by  the  State  would  not  be  able  to  do  all  these  things,  b>K*ause 
it  would  also  be  controlled  by  the  State,  and  it  would  be  cz 
posed  to  the  envy  and  jealousy  of  other  sects. 

The  only  controversies  that  have  arisen  regarding  State 
action  in  religious  matters  have  turned  upon  the  appropria- 
tion of  public  funds  to  charitable  institutions  managed  by 
some  partictdar  denomination.  Such  appropriations  are  ex- 
pressly prohibited  in  the  constitutions  of  some  States.    But 

*rhere  Is,  however,  and  has  for  tome  time  been,  a  movement  led  ^ 
think  by  some  Baptist  and  Methodist  ministers,  for  obtaining  the  in- 
sertion of  the  name  of  Qod  in  the  Federal  Constitution.  Those  who  d« 
sire  this  appear  to  hold  that  the  instrument  would  be  thereby  in  a 
manner  sanctified,  and  a  distinct  national  recognition  of  theism  ex- 
pressed. 
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it  tnay  happen  that  the  readiest  way  of  promoting  some  benev- 
olent public  purpose  is  to  make  a  grant  of  money  to  an  insti- 
tution already  at  work,  and  successfully  serving  that  purpose. 
As  this  reason  may  sometimes  be  truly  given^  so  it  is  also 
sometimes  advanced  where  the  real  motive  is  to  purchase  the 
political  support  of  the  denomination  to  which  the  institution 
belongs,  or  at  least  of  its  clergy.  In  some  States,  and  par- 
ticularly in  New  York,  State  or  city  legislatures  are  often 
charged  with  giving  money  to  Boman  Catholic  institutions 
for  the  sake  of  securing  the  Catholic  vote.*  In  these  cases, 
however,  the  money  always  purports  to  be  voted  not  for  a  re- 
ligious but  for  a  philanthropic  or  educational  purpose.  No 
ecclesiastical  body  would  be  strong  enough  to  obtain  any  grant 
to  its  general  funds,  or  any  special  immunity  for  its  min- 
isters. The  passion  for  equality  in  religious  as  well  as  secular 
matters  is  everywhere  in  America  far  too  strong  to  be  braved, 
and  nothing  excites  more  general  disapprobation  than  any 
attempt  by  an  ecclesiastical  organization  to  interfere  in  poli- 
tics. The  hostility  to  Mormonism  is  due  not  merely  to  the 
practice  of  polygamy,  but  also  to  the  notion  that  the  hierarchy 
of  the  Latter  Day  Saints  constitutes  a  secret  and  tyrannical 
imperinm  in  imperio  opposed  to  the  genius  of  democratic  in- 
stitutions. 

The  refusal  of  the  civil  power  to  protect  or  endow  any  form 
of  religion  is  commonly  represented  in  Europe  as  equivalent 
to  a  declaration  of  contemptuous  indifference  on  the  part  of 
the  State  to  the  spiritual  interests  of  its  people.  A  State 
recognizing  no  church  is  called  a  godless  State ;  the  disestab- 
lishment of  a  church  is  described  as  an  act  of  national  im- 
piety. Nothing  can  be  farther  from  the  American  view,  to 
an  explanation  of  which  it  may  be  well  to  devote  a  few  lines. 

The  abstention  of  the  State  from  interference  in  matters  of 
faith  and  worship  may  be  advocated  on  two  principles,  which 
may  be  called  the  political  and  the  religious.  The  former  sets 
out  from  the  principles  of  liberty  and  equality.  It  holds  any 
attempt  at  compulsion  by  the  civil  power  to  be  an  infringe- 

'In  1870  the  Roman  Catholic  schools  and  charities  of  New  York  re- 
ceived more  than  $400,000  ( £80.000) ;  about  |72,000  were  then  also  given 
to  other  denominational  institutions. 
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ment  on  liberty  of  thought,  as  well 'as  on  liberty  of  actioOi 
which  could  be  justified  only  when  a  practice  claiming  to  be 
religious  is  so  obviously  anti-social  or  immoral  as  to  threaten 
the  well-being  of  the  community.  Religious  persecution^  even 
in  its  milder  forms,  such  as  disqualifying  the  members  of  a 
pdrticular  sect  for  public  office,  is,  it  conceives,  inconsistent 
with  the  conception  of  individual  freedom  and  the  respect 
due  to  the  primordial  rights  of  the  citizen  which  modem 
thought  has  embraced.  Even  if  State  action  stops  short  of 
the  imposition  of  disabilities,  and  confines  itself  to  favouring 
a  particular  church,  whether  by  grants  of  money  or  by  giving 
special  immunities  to  its  clergy,  this  is  an  infringement  on 
equality,  putting  one  man  at  a  disadvantage  compared  with 
o^ers  in  respect  of  matters  which  are  not  fit  subjects  for  State 
cognizance.* 

The  second  principle,  embodying  the  more  purely  religious 
view  of  the  question,  starts  from  the  conception  of  the  church 
as  a  spiritual  body  existing  for  spiritual  purposes,  and  moving 
along  spiritual  paths.  It  is  an  assemblage  of  men  who  are 
united  by  their  devotion  to  an  unseen  Being,  their  memory  of 
a  past  divine  life,  their  belief  in  the  possibility  of  imitating 
that  life,  so  far  as  human  frailty  allows,  their  hopes  for  an 
illimitable  future.  Compulsion  of  any  kind  is  contrary  to 
the  nature  of  such  a  body,  which  lives  by  love  and  reverence, 
not  by  law.  It  desires  no  State  help,  feeling  that  its  strength 
comes  from  above,  and  that  its  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world. 
It  does  not  seek  for  exclusive  privileges,  conceiving  that  these 
would  not  only  create  bitterness  between  itself  and  other  re- 
ligious bodies,  but  might  attract  persons  who  did  not  really 
share  its  sentiments,  while  corrupting  the  simplicity  of  those 
who  are  already  its  members.  Least  of  all  can  it  submit  to 
be  controlled  by  the  State,  for  the  State,  in  such  a  world  as 
the  present,  means  persons  many  or  most  of  whom  are  alien 
to  its  beliefs  and  cold  to  its  emotions.  The  conclusion  fol- 
lows that  the  church  as  a  spiritual  entity  will  be  happiest  and 

*The  question  of  course  foHows,  what  are  the  matters  fit  for  State 
cognisance?  but  into  this  I  do  not  enter,  as  I  am  not  attempting  to 
-argue  these  intricate  questions,  but  merely  to  tndieate  the  general 
aspect  they  take  in  current  discussion. 
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strongest  when  it  is  left  absolutely  to  itself^  not  patronized 
by  the  civil  power,  not  restrained  by  law  except  when  and  in 
80  far  as  it  may  attempt  to  quit  its  proper  sphere  and  inter- 
meddle in  secular  affairs. 

Of  these  two  views  it  is  the  former  much  more  than  the 
latter  that  has  moved  the  American  mind.  The  latter  would 
doubtless  be  now  generally  accepted  by  religious  people.  But 
when  the  question  arose  in  a  practical  shape  in  the  earlier 
days  of  the  Bepublic,  arguments  of  the  former  or  political 
order  were  found  amply  sufficient  to  settle  it,  and  no  practical 
purpose  has  since  then  compelled  men  either  to  examine  the 
spiritual  basis  of  the  church,  or  to  inquire  by  the  light  of 
history  how  far  State  action  has  during  fifteen  centuries 
helped  or  marred  her  usefulness.  There  has  however  been 
another  cause  at  work,  I  mean  the  comparatively  limited  con- 
ception of  the  State  itself  which  Americans  have  formed.  The 
State  is  not  to  them,  as  to  Germans  or  Frenchmen,  and  even 
to  some  English  thinkers,  an  ideal  moral  power,  charged  with 
the  duty  of  forming  the  characters  and  guiding  the  lives  of 
its  subjects.  It  is  more  like  a  commercial  company,  or  per- 
haps a  huge  municipality  created  for  the  management  of  cer- 
tain business  in  which  all  who  reside  within  its  bounds  are  in- 
terested, levying  contributions  and  expending  them  on  this 
business  of  common  interest,  but  for  the  most  part  leaving 
the  shareholders  or  burgesses  to  themselves.  That  an  organi- 
zation of  this  kind  should  trouble  itself,  otherwise  than  as 
matters  of  police,  with  the  opinions  or  conduct  of  its  mem- 
bers would  be  as  unnatural  as  for  a  railway  company  to  in- 
quire how  many  of  the  shareholders  were  total  abstainers 
Accordingly  it  never  occurs  to  the  average  American  that  there 
is  any  reason  why. State  churches  should  exist,  and  he  stands 
amazed  at  the  warmth  of  European  feeling  on  the  matter. 

Just  because  these  questions  have  been  long  since  disposed 
of,  and  excite  no  present  passion,  and  perhaps  also  because  the 
Americans  are  more  practically  easy-going  than  pedantically 
exact,  the  National  government  and  the  State  governments  do 
give  to  Christianity  a  species  of  recognition  inconsistent  with 
the  view  that  civil  government  should  be  absolutely  neutral 
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in  religious  matters.  Each  House  of  Congress  has  a  chap- 
lain^ and  opens  its  proceedings  each  day  with  prayers.  The 
President  annually  after  the  end  of  harvest  issues  a  procla- 
mation ordering  a  general  thanksgivings  and  occasionally  ap- 
points a  day  of  fasting  and  humiliation.  So  prayers  are  of- 
fered in  the  State  legislatures/  and  State  governors  issue 
proclamations  for  days  of  religious  ohservance.  Congress  in 
the  crisis  of  the  Civil  War  (July,  1863)  requested  the  Presi- 
dent to  appoint  a  day  for  humiliation  and  prayer.  In  the 
army  and  navy  provision  is  made  for  religious  services,  con- 
ducted by  chaplains  of  various  denominations,  and  no  diffi- 
culty seems  to  have  been  found  in  reconciling  their  claims. 
In  most  States  there  exist  laws  punishing  blasphemy  or  pro- 
fane swearing  by  the  name  of  God  (laws  which  however  are 
in  some  places  openly  transgressed  and  in  few  or  none  en- 
forced), laws  restricting  or  forbidding  trade  or  labour  on  the 
Sabbath,  as  well  as  laws  protecting  assemblages  for  religious 
purposes,  such  as  camp-meetings  or  religious  processions,  from 
being  disturbed.  The  Bible  is  read  in  the  public  State-sup- 
ported schools,  and  though  controversies  have  arisen  on  this 
head,  the  practice  is  evidently  in  accord  with  the  general  sen- 
timent of  the  people. 

The  whole  matter  may,  I  think,  be  summed  up  by  saying 
that  Christianity  is  in  fact  understood  to  be,  though  not  the 
legally  established  religion,  yet  the  national  i^gion.*  So  far 
from  thinking  their  commonwealth  godless,  the  Americans 
conceive  that  the  religious  character  of  a  government  consists 
in  nothing  but  the  religious  belief  of  the  individual  citizens, 
and  the  conformity  of  their  conduct  to  that  belief.  They 
deem  the  general  acceptance  of  Christianity  to  be  one  of  the 
main  sources  of  their  national  prosperity,  and  their  nation  a 
special  object  of  the  Divine  favour. 

^Though  Michigan  and  Oregon  forbid  any  appr(H>rlation  of  State  funds 
for  religious  services. 

*It  has  often  been  said  that  Christianity  is  a  part  of  the  common  law 
of  the  States,  as  it  has  been  said  to  be  of  the  common  law  of  England; 
but  on  this  point  there  have  been  discrepant  judicial  opinions,  nor 
can  it  be  said  to  find  any  specific  practical  application.  A  discussion  of 
it  may  be  found  in  Justice  Story's  opinion  in  the  famous  Qirard  wiU 
case. 
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The  legal  position  of  a  ChriBtian  church  is  in  the  United 
States  simply  that  of  a  voluntary  association^  or  group  of  as- 
sociations^ corporate  or  unincorporated  under  the  ordinary 
law.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  special  ecclesiastical  law; 
all  questions^  not  only  of  property  but  of  church  discipline  and 
jurisdiction,  are,  if  brought  before  the  courts  of  the  land, 
dealt  with  as  questions  of  contract  ;•  and  the  court,  where  it 
is  obliged  to  examine  a  question  of  theology,  as  for  instance 
whether  a  clergyman  had  advanced  opinions  inconsistent  with 
any  creed  or  formula  to  which  he  has  bound  himself — for  it 
will  prefer,  if  possible,  to  leave  such  matters  to  the  proper 
ecclesiastical  authority — ^will  treat  the  point  as  one  of  pure 
legal  interpretation,  neither  assuming  to  itself  theological 
knowledge,  nor  suffering  considerations  of  policy  to  inter- 
vene.^^ 

I  As  a  rule,  every  religious  body  can  organize  itself  in  any 
way  it  pleases.  The  State  does  not  require  its  leave  to  be 
asked,  but  permits  any  form  of  church  government,  any  ec^ 
clesiastical  order,  to  be  created  and  endowed,  any  method  to 
be  adopted  of  vesting  church  property,  either  simply  in  trus- 
tees or  in  corporate  bodies  formed  either  under  the  general 
law  of  the  State  or  under  some  special  statute.  Sometimes  a 
limit  is  imposed  on  the  amount  of  property^  or  of  real  estate, 
which  an  ecclesiastical  corporation  can  hold ;  but,  on  the 
whole,  it  may  be  said  that  the  civil  power  manifests  no  jealousy 
of  the  spiritual,  but  allows  the  latter  a  perfectly  free  field  for 
expansion.  Of  course  if  any  ecclesiastical  authority  were  to 
become  formidable  either  by  its  wealth  or  by  its  control  over 
the  members  of  its  body,  this  easy  tolerance  would  disappear ; 
all  I  observe  is  that  the  diflSculties  often  experienced,  and  still 
more  often  feared,  in  Europe,  from  the  growth  of  organiza- 
tions exercising  tremendous  spiritual  powers,  have  in  America 
never  proved  serious.  Religious  bodies  are  in  so  far  the  objects 
of  special  favour  that  their  property  is  in  most  States  exempt 

'Or  otherwise  as  questions  of  private  civil  law.  Actions  for  damages 
are  sometimes  brought  against  ecclesiastical  authorities  by  persona 
deeming  themselves  to  have  been  improperly  accused  or  disciplined  or 
deprived  of  the  enjoyment  of  property. 

'^he  Emperor  Aurelian  decided  in  a  like  neutral  spirit  ft  <(UMtiq|i 
tliat  hftd  arisen  l^etween  two  Christian  churches. 
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from  taxation  ;^^  and  this  is  reconciled  to  theory  by  the  argu- 
ment that  they  are  serviceable  as  moral  agencies^  and  diminiflh 
the  expenses  incurred  in  respect  of  police  administration.  Two 
or  three  States  impose  restrictions  on  the  creation  of  religions 
corporations,  and  one,  Maryland,  requires  the  sanction  of  the 
legislature  to  dispositions  of  property  to  religious  nsee.  But 
speaking  generally,  religious  bodies  are  the  objects  of  l^isla- 
tive  favour.^* 

I  pass  on  to  say  a  few  words  as  to  the  religious  bodies  of 
the  country."  Their  respective  numbers  are  uncertain,  for  the 
attempt  made  to  take  a  religious  census  in  1880  failed.  Ac- 
cording to  the  figures  given  by  the  denominations  themselves 
in  1887,  the  statistics  of  the  chief  among  them  are  as  fol- 
lows:— 

Methodists —  Uintfiiert.  Memben. 

Episcopal         ....  14,075  1,990,377 

Episcopal  of  the  South  .  4,434  1,056,058 

Other  Methodist  bodies        1,480,000 

Baptists 19,377  2,732,670 

Minor  Baptist  bodies     .  5,872  854,000 

Presbyterians      ....  6,654  696,827 

Southern  Presbyterian  Church  1,116  160,398 

Other  Presbyterian  bodies     .  2,486  270,000 

Lutherans 4,215  987,600 

Congregationalists      .       .  4,090  436,379 

Protestant  Episcopalians  .  3,919  432,323 

No  data  seem  to  exist  for  forming  an  estimate  of  the  num« 
ber  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  but  it  is  no  doubt  very  large,  espe- 

"In  biB  message  of  1881  the  Oovemor  of  Washington  Territory  rec- 
ommends the  legislature  to  exempt  church  property  from  taxation,  not 
only  on  the  ground  that  **  churches  and  schoolhouses  are  the  temples  of 
education,  and  alike  conduce  to  the  cultivation  of  peace,  happiness,  and 
prosperity,"  but  also  because  *" churches  enhance  the  value  of  contigu- 
ous property,  'which,  were  they  abolished,  would  be  of  lesa  yalue  and 
return  less  revenue.  ** 

"New  Hampshire  has  lately  taxed  churches  on  the  value  of  their 
real  estate  exceeding  |10,000  (£2000). 

"An  interesting  and  impartial  summary  view  of  the  history  of  the 
chief  denominations  in  the  United  States  may  be  found  In  Dr.  George 
P.  Flsher*a  History  of  tKe  Chriatian  Church,  pp.  659-682. 
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dally  in  the  great  cities  where  so  many  of  the  European  immi- 
grants are  to  be  found.  They  state  it  themselves  at  upwards 
of  six  millions.  Of  the  above-mentioned  denominations^  the 
Methodists  and  Baptists  are  nnmerons  everywhere,  but  the 
Methodists  especially  numerous  in  the  South,  where  they  have 
been  the  chitf  evangelizers  of  the  negroes.  The  Congrega- 
tionalists  are  chiefly  to  be  found  in  New  England  and  such 
parts  of  the  Western  States  as  have  been  peopled  from  New 
England.  The  Presbyterians  are  strongest  in  the  Middle 
States,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  in  the 
South,**  but  are  well  represented  over  the  West  also.  The 
Unitarians  are  very  few  outside  New  England  and  the  regions 
settled  from  New  England,  but  have  exercised  an  influence 
far  beyond  that  of  their  numbers  owing  to  the  eminence  of 
Bome  of  their  divines,  such  as  Channing,  Emerson^  and  Theo- 
dore Parker,  and  to  the  fact  that  they  include  a  large  number 
of  highly-cultivated  men.**  The  Boman  Catholics  are,  except 
in  Mar}'land  and  Louisiana,  nearly  all  either  of  Irish,  or  Ger- 
man, or  French-Canadian  extraction.  Of  late  years  many 
Southern  negroes  are  said  to  have  been  brought  within  the 
Boman  fold. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  there  exist  no  such  social  dis- 
tinctions between  difFerent  denominations  as  those  of  Eng- 
land. No  clergyman,  no  layman,  either  looks  down  upon  or 
looks  up  to  any  other  clergyman  or  layman  in  respect  of  his 
worshipping  God  in  another  way.  The  Boman  Catholic 
Church  of  course  stands  aloof  from  the  Protestant  Christians, 
whom  she  considers  schismatic;  and  although  what  is  popu- 
larly called  the  doctrine  of  apostolic  succession  is  less  generally 
deemed  vital  by  Protestant  Episcopalians  in  America  than  it 
has  come  to  be  by  them  of  late  years  in  England,  the  clergy  of 
that  church  do  not  admit  to  their  pulpits  pastors  of  other 
churches,  though  they  sometimes  appear  in  the  pulpits  of  those 
churches.  Such  exchanges  of  pulpit  are  common  among 
Presbyterians,  Congregationalists,  and  other  orthodox  Protes- 

*Th6  strength  of  PresbyterianiBm  in  the  South  is  probably  due  in 
part  to  the  immigration  into  those  States  of  Ulstermen  in  the  middle  of 
last  century,  and  of  settlers  from  Holland  at  a  still  earlier  date. 

"The  Unitarian  ministers  are  returned  at  469. 
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tant  bodies.  In  many  parts  of  the  North  and  West  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  has  long  been  slightly  more  fash- 
ionable than  its  sister  churches ;  and  people  ^ho  have  no  par- 
ticular "religious  preferences,"  but  wish  to  stand  well  socially, 
will  sometimes  add  themselves  to  it.^^  In  the  South,  however, 
Presbyterianism  (and  in  some  places  Methodism)  is  equally 
well  regarded  from  a  worldly  point  of  view;  while  everywhere 
the  strength  of  Methodists  and  Baptists  and  Soman  Catholics 
resides  in  the  masses  of  the  people.^' 

Of  late  years  proposals  for  union  between  some  of  the  lead- 
ing Protestant  churches,  and  especially  between  the  Presby- 
terians and  Congregationalists  and  Lutherans,  have  been 
freely  canvassed.  They  witness  to  a  growing  good  feeling 
among  the  clergy,  and  a  growing  indifference  to  minor  points 
of  doctrine  and  church  government.  The  vested  interests  of 
the  existing  clergy  create  some  difficulties  serious  in  small 
towns  and  country  districts ;  but  it  seems  possible  that  before 
many  years  more  than  one  such  union  will  be  carried  through. 

The  social  standing  of  the  clergy  of  each  denomination 
corresponds  pretty  closely  to  the  character  of  the  denomination 
itself — that  is  to  say,  the  pastors  of  the  Presbyterian,  Congre- 
gationalist.  Episcopalian,  and  Unitarian  bodies  come  generally 
from  a  higher  social  stratum  than  those  of  the  Methodists, 
Baptists,  and  Boman  Catholics.  The  former  are  almost  uni- 
versally graduates  of  some  university  or  college,  have  there 
mixed  with  other  yoimg  men  belonging  to  the  better  families  of 
the  place  where  they  reside,  and  have  obtained  that  university 
stamp  which  is  much  prized  in  America.  As  in  Great  Britain, 
comparatively  few  are  the  sons  of  the  wealthy ;  and  few  come 
from  the  working  classes.  The  position  of  a  minister  of  the 
Gospel  always  carries  with  it  some  dignity — that  is  to  say,  >t 

^he  proposal  which  has  been  more  than  once  made  in  the  annnal 
convention  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  that  it  should  call 
itself  "The  National  Church  of  America/  has  been  always  rejected  by 
the  good  sense  of  the  majority,  who  perceive  that  an  assumption  of  this 
kind  would  provoke  much  displeasure  from  other  bodies  of  Chris- 
tians. 

^'The  Methodists  and  Baptists  are  said  to  make  more  use  of  social 
means  In  the  work  of  evangelizing  the  masses,  and  to  adapt  them- 
selves more  perfectly  to  democratic  ideas  than  do  the  other  Protestant 
bodies. 
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gives  a  man  a  certain  advantage  in  the  society^  whatever  it  may 
be,  to  which  he  naturally  belongs  in  respect  of  his  family  con- 
nections, his  means,  and  his  education.  In  the  great  cities  tho 
leading  ministers  of  the  chief  denominations,  including  the 
Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  Episcopal  bishops,  whether 
they  be  eminent  as  preachers  or  as  active  philanthropists, 
or  in  respect  of  their  learning,  are  among  the  first  citizens, 
and  exercise  an  influence  often  wider  and  more  powerful 
than  that  of  any  layman.  In  cities  of  the  second  order,  the 
clergymen  of  these  denominations,  supposing  them  (as  is 
usually  the  case)  to  be  men  of  good  breeding  and  personally 
acceptable,  move  in  the  best  society  of  the  place.  Similarly 
in  country  places  the  pastor  is  better  educated  and  more 
enlightened  than  the  average  members  of  his  flock,  and  be- 
comes a  leader  in  works  of  beneficence.  The  level  of  edu- 
cation and  learning  is  rising  among  the  clergy  with  the 
steady  improvement  of  the  universities.  This  advance  is 
perhaps  most  marked  among  those  denominations  which,  like 
the  Methodists  and  Baptists,  have  heretofore  lagged  behind, 
because  their  adherents  were  mostly  among  the  poor.  So  far 
08  I  could  learn,  the  incomes  of  the  clergy  are  also  increasing. 
Some  few  in  the  great  cities  receive  $10,000  (£2000),  or  even 
more;  while  in  smaller  cities  the  average  from  all  sources,  in- 
cluding fees  and  gifts,  among  Presbyterians,  Congregational- 
ists.  Episcopalians,  and  Unitarians,  is  stated  to  be  about  $3000 
(£600),  and  in  rural  districts  seldom  to  fall  below  $1000 
(£200)."  These  figures,  which,  however,  may  be  a  little  too 
high  for  some  parts  of  the  country,  compare  favourably  with 
the  incomes  received  by  the  clergy  in  England  or  Scotland, 
and  are  of  course  much  above  the  salaries  paid  to  priests  in 
France  or  to  Protestant  pastors  in  Oermany.  Beckoning  in 
the  clergy  of  all  denominations  in  Oreat  Britain  and  in  the 
United  States,  I  think,  that  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  strike 
an  average,  both  the  pecuniary  and  the  social  position  of  the 
American  clergy  must  be  pronounced  slightly  better. 

Although  the  influence  of  the  clergy  is  still  great  it  has 

**Tlie  Incoxnes  of  Baptist  and  Methodist  pastors  are  smaller,  except 
in  a  few  cities,  because  the  consregatlons  are  poorer. 
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changed  its  nature,  yielding  to  the  universal  current  which 
makes  for  equality.  At  the  beginning  of  the  century  the  New 
England  ministers  enjoyed  a  local  authority  not  unlike  that  of 
the  bishops  in  Western  Europe  in  the  sixth  century  or  of  the 
Presbyterian  ministers  of  Scotland  in  the  seventeenth.  They 
were,  especially  in  country  places,  the  leaders  as  well  as  in- 
structors of  their  congregations,  and  were  a  power  in  politics 
scarcely  less  than  in  spiritual  affairs.^'  That  order  of  things 
has  quite  passed  away.  His  profession  and  his  education  still 
secure  respect  for  a  clergyman,'®  but  he  must  not  now  interfere 
in  politics;  he  must  not  speak  on  any  secular  subject  ex  car 
thedra;  his  influence,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  no  longer  ofiScial 
but  can  only  be  that  of  a  citizen  distinguished  by  his  talents 
or  character,  whose  office  gives  him  no  greater  advantage  than 
that  of  an  eminence  where  shining  gifts  may  be  more  widely 
visible.  Now  and  then  this  rule  of  abstention  from  politics  is 
broken  through.  Mr.  Henry  Ward  Beecher  took  the  field  as  a 
Mugwump  in  the  presidential  campaign  of  1884,  and  was 
deemed  the  more  courageous  in  doing  so  because  the  congrega- 
tion of  Plymouth  Church  were  mostly  "straight  out"  Republi- 
cans. A  powerful  demonstration  of  clergymen  was  organized 
in  the  same  vear  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Blaine.  The  Roman  Cath- 
olic  bishops  arc  sometimes  accused  of  lending  secret  aid  to  the 
political  party  which  will  procure  subventions  for  their  schools 
and  charities,  and  do  no  doubt,  as  indeed  their  doctrines  re- 
quire, press  warmly  the  claims  of  denominational  education. 
But  otherwise  they  also  abstain  from  politics.  Such  action  as 
is  constantly  taken  in  England  by  ministers  of  the  Established 
Church  on  the  one  side  of  politics,  by  Nonconformist  ministers 

^n  some  States  clergymen  ace  stiU  declared  ineligible,  by  the  Oon- 
stltution,  as  members  of  a  State  legislature.  They  do  not  seem  to  have 
in  the  early  days  sat  in  these  bodies;  and  they  very  rarely  sit  in  Con- 
gress, but  one  finds  them  in  conventions.  Some  of  the  best  speeches  in 
the  Massachusetts  Convention  of  1788  which  ratified  the  Federal  Cbn- 
stitution  were  made  by  ministers.  In  New  England,  they  were  all  or 
nearly  all  advocates  of  the  Constitution,  and  passed  into  the  Federalist 
party. 

^he  clergy  are  the  objects  of  a  good  deal  of  favour  in  various  small 
ways;  for  instance,  they  often  receive  free  passes  on  railroads,  and 
the  recent  Inter- State  Commerce  Act  of  1887,  while  endeavouring  to 
check  the  system  of  granting  free  passes,  which  had  been  much  abused, 
specially  exempted  clergymen  from  the  prohibition  it  imposed. 
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on  the  other,  would  in  America  excite  disapproval.  It  is  only 
on  platforms  or  in  conventions  where  some  moral  eanse  is  to  be 
advocated,  such  as  Abolitionism  was  thiriy  years  ago  or  tem- 
perance is  now,  that  clergymen  can  with  impunity  appear. 

Considering  that  the  absence  of  State  interference  in  mat- 
ters of  religion  is  one  of  the  most  striking  differences  between 
all  the  European  countries  on  the  one  hand  and  the  United 
States  on  the  other,  the  European  reader  may  naturally  expect 
some  further  remarks  on  the  practical  results  of  this  diver- 
gence. "There  are,"  he  will  say,  "two  evil  consequences  with 
which  the  European  defenders  of  established  churches  seek  to 
terrify  us  when  disestablishment  and  disendowment  are  men- 
tioned, one  that  the  authority  and  influence  of  religion  will 
wane  if  State  recognition  is  withdrawn,  the  other  that  the  in- 
comes of  the  clergy  and  their  social  status  will  sink,  that  they 
will  in  fact  become  plebeians,  and  that  the  centres  of  light 
which  now  exist  in  every  country  parish  will  be  extinguished. 
There  are  also  two  benefits  which  the  advocates  of  the  Tree 
Church  in  a  Free  State'  promise  us,  one  that  social  jealousies 
and  bitternesses  between  different  sects  will  melt  away,  and 
the  other  that  the  church  will  herself  become  more  spiritual  in 
her  temper  and  ideas,  more  earnest  in  her  proper  work  of 
moral  reform  and  the  nurture  of  the  soul.  What  has  Ameri- 
can experience  to  say  on  these  four  points  ?'' 

These  are  questiona  so  pertinent  to  a  right  conception  of  the 
ecclesiastical  side  of  American  life  that  I  cannot  decline  the 
duty  of  trying  to  answer  them,  though  reluctant  to  tread  on 
ground  to  which  European  conflicts  give  a  controversial  diar- 
acter. 

I.  To  estimate  the  influence  and  authority  of  religion  is  not 
easy.  Suppose,  however,  that  we  take  either  the  habit  of  at- 
tending church  or  the  sale  of  religious  books  as  evidences  of 
its  influence  among  the  multitude ;  suppose  that  as  regards  the 
more  cultivated  classes  we  look  at  the  amount  of  respect  paid 
to  Christian  precepts  and  ministers,  the  interest  taken  in  theo- 
logical questions,  the  connection  of  philanthropic  reforms 
with  religion.    Adding  these  various  data  together,  we  may 
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get  gome  sort  of  notion  of  the  influence  of  religion  on  the 
American  people  as  a  whole. 

Purposing  to  touch  on  these  points  in  the  chapter  next 
following,  I  will  here  only  say  by  way  of  anticipation  ihst  in 
all  these  respects  the  influence  of  Christianity  seems  to  be,  if 
we  look  not  merely  to  the  numbers  but  also  to  the  intelligence 
of  the  persons  influenced,  greater  and  more  widespread  in  the 
United  States   than   in   any   part   of   western    Continental 
Europe,  and  I  think  greater  than  in  England.    In  France, 
Italy,  Spain,  and  the  Catholic  parts  of  Oermany,  as  well  as  in 
(German  Austria,  the  authority  of  religion  over  the  masses  is  of 
course  great.    Its  influence  on  the  best  educated  classes— one 
must  include  all  parts  of  society  in  order  to  form  a  fair  judg- 
ment— ^is  apparently  smaller  in  France  and  Italy  than  in 
Oreat  Britain,  and  I  think  distinctly  smaller  than  in  the 
United  States.    The  country  which  most  resembles  America 
in  this  respect  is  Scotland,  where  the  mass  of  the  people  enjoy 
large  rights  in  the  management  of  their  church  affairs,  and 
where  the  interest  of  all  classes  has,  ever  since  the  Beformsr 
tion,  tended  to  run  in  ecclesiastical  channels.     So  far  from 
suffering  from  the  want  of  State  support,  religion  seems  in 
the  United  States  to  stand  all  the  firmer  because,  standing 
alone,  she  is  seen  to  stand  by  her  own  strength.    No  political 
party,  no  class  in  the  community,  has  any  hostility  either  to 
Christianity   or   to    any   particular    Christian    body.      The 
churches  are  as  thoroughly  popular,  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
word,  as  any  of  the  other  institutions  of  the  country. 

II.  The  social  and  economic  position  of  the  clergy  in  the 
United  States  is  above  that  of  the  priesthood,  taken  as  a  whole, 
in  Boman  Catholic  countries,  ^nd  of  all  denominations,  An- 
glican and  Nonconformist,  in  England.  No  American  pastors 
enjoy  such  revenues  as  the  prelates  of  England  and  Hungary; 
but  the  average  income  attached  to  the  pastoral  office  is  in 
America  larger.  The  peculiar  conditions  of  England,  where 
one  church  looks  down  socially  on  the  others,  makes  a  compar- 
ison in  other  respects  difficult.  The  education  of  the  American 
ministers,  their  manners,  their  capacity  for  spreading  light 
among  the  people,  seem  superior  to  those  of  the  seminarist 
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priesthood  of  France  and  Italy  (who  are  of  course  far  more  of 
a  distinct  caste)  and  equal  to  those  of  the  Protestant  pastors 
of  Qennany  and  Scotland. 

III.  Social  jealousies  connected  with  religion  scarcely  exist 
in  America^  and  one  notes  a  kindlier  feeling  between  all  de- 
nominationsy  Boman  Catholics  included^  a  greater  readiness 
to  work  together  for  common  charitable  aims^  than  between 
Catholics  and  Protestants  in  France  or  Germany,  or  between 
Anglicans  and  Nonconformists  in  England.  There  is  a  rivalry 
between  the  leading  denominations  to  extend  their  bounds^  to 
erect  and  fill  new  churches^  to  raise  great  sums  for  church  pur- 
poses. But  it  is  a  friendly  rivalry,  which  does  not  provoke  bad 
blood,  because  the  State  stands  neutral,  and  all  churches  have 
a  free  field.  There  is  much  less  mutual  exclusiveness  than  in 
any  other  country,  except  perhaps  Scotland.  An  instance  may 
be  found  in  the  habit  of  exchanging  pulpits,  another  in  the 
comparative  frequency  with  which  persons  pass  from  one  de- 
nomination to  another,  if  a  particular  clergyman  attracts 
them,  or  if  they  settle  in  a  place  distant  from  a  church  of  their 
own  body.  One  often  finds  members  of  the  same  family  be- 
longing to  different  denominations.  Some  of  the  leading 
bodies,  and  especially  the  Presbyterians  and  Congregational- 
ists,  between  whose  doctrines  there  exists  practically  no  dif- 
ference, have  been  wont,  especially  in  the  West,  to  co-operate 
for  the  sake  of  efiSciency  and  economy  in  agreeing  not  to  plant 
two  rival  churches  in  a  place  where  one  will  sufBce,  but  to 
arrange  that  one  denomination  shall  set  up  its  church,  and  the 
other  advise  its  adherents  to  join  and  support  that  church. 

IV.  To  give  an  opinion  on  the  three  foregoing  questions  is 
incomparably  easier  than  to  say  whether  and  how  much  Chris- 
tianity has  gained  in  spiritual  purity  and  dignity  by  her  sev- 
erance from  the  secular  power. 

There  is  a  spiritual  gain  in  that  diminution  of  envy,  malice 
and  uncharitableness  between  the  clergy  of  various  sects  which 
has  resulted  from  their  being  all  on  the  same  legal  level ;  and 
the  absence  both  of  these  faults  and  of  the  habit  of  bringinq 
ecdesiastical  questions  into  secular  politics,  gives  the  enemy 
less  occasion  to  blaspheme  than  he  is  apt  to  have  in  Europe. 
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Church  assemblies— synods,  conferences,  and  conventions- 
seem  on  the  whole  to  be  conducted  with  better  temper  and 
more  good  sense  than  these  bodies  have  shown  in  the  Old 
World,  from  the  Council  of  Ephesus  down  to  and  in  our  own 
day.  But  in  America  as  elsewhere  some  young  men  enter  the 
clerical  profession  from  temporal  motives;  some  laymen  join 
a  church  to  improve  their  social  or  even  their  business  posi* 
tion ;  some  country  pastors  look  out  for  city  cures,  and  justify 
their  leaving  a  poorer  flock  for  a  richer  by  talking  of  a  wider 
sphere  of  usefulness.  The  desire  to  push  the  progress  of  the 
particular  church  or  of  the  denomination  often  mingles  with 
the  desire  to  preach  the  gospel  more  widely ;  and  the  gospel  is 
sometimes  preached,  if  not  with  ''respect  of  persons''  yet  with 
less  faithful  insistence  on  unpalatable  truths  than  the  moral 
health  of  the  community  requires. 

So  far  as  I  could  ascertain,  the  dependence  of  the  minister 
for  his  support  on  his  congr^tion  does  not  lower  him  in  their 
eyes,  nor  make  him  more  apt  to  flatter  the  leading  members 
than  he  is  in  established  churches.  If  he  is  personally  digni- 
fied and  unselfish,  his  independence  will  be  in  no  danger.  But 
whether  the  voluntary  system,  which  no  doubt  makes  men 
more  liberal  in  giving  for  the  support  of  religious  ordinances 
among  themselves  and  of  missions  elsewhere,  tends  to  quicken 
spiritual  life,  and  to  keep  the  church  pure  and  undefiled,  free 
from  the  corrupting  influences  of  the  world,  is  another  matter, 
on  which  a  stranger  may  well  hesitate  to  speak.  Those  Ameri- 
cans  whose  opinion  I  have  inquired  are  unanimous  in  holding 
that  in  this  respect  also  the  fruits  of  freedom  have  been  good. 


OHAPTBB  CrV 

THB  INFLUEKOB  OF  BISLIGIOK 

To  conyey  acme  impression  of  the  character  and  l^pe  which 
religion  has  taken  in  America,  and  to  estimate  its  influence  as 
a  moral  and  spiritual  force,  is  an  infinitely  harder  task  than 
to  sketch  the  salient  ecclesiastical  phenomena  of  the  coontry.  T 
approach  it  with  the  greatest  diffidence,  and  do  not  profess  to 
give  anything  more  than  the  sifted  result  of  answers  to  qnee- 
tions  addressed  to  many  competent  observers  belonging  to 
varions  churches  or  to  none. 

An  obviously  important  point  to  determine  is  the  extent  to 
which  the  external  ministrations  of  religion  are  supplied  to  the 
people  and  used  by  them.  This  is  a  matter  on  which  no  tnist* 
worthy  statistics  seem  attainable,  but  on  which  the  visitor's 
own  eyos  leave  him  in  little  doubt.  There  are  churches  everj'- 
where,  and  everywhere  equally :  in  the  cities  and  in  the  counhy, 
in  the  North  and  in  the  South,  in  the  quiet  nooks  of  New 
England,  in  the  settlements  which  have  sprung  up  along  rail- 
roads in  the  West.  It  is  only  in  the  very  roughest  parts  of 
the  West,  and  especially  in  the  region  of  mining  camps,  that 
they  are  wanting,  and  the  want  is  but  temporary,  for  *Tiome 
missionary"  societies  are  quickly  in  the  field,  and  provide  the 
ministrations  of  religion  even  in  this  migratory  population. 
In  many  a  town  of  moderate  size  one  finds  a  church  for  every 
thousand  inhabitants,  as  was  the  case  with  Dayton,  in  Ohio, 
which,  when  it  had  40,000  people,  had  just  forty  churches. 

Denominational  rivalry  has  counted  for  something  in  the 
rapid  creation  of  churches  in  the  newly  settled  West  and  their 
multiplication  everywhere  else.  Small  churches  are  sometimes 
maintained  out  of  pride  when  it  would  be  better  to  let  them  be 
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united  with  other  congregations  of  the  eame  body.  But  the 
attendance  is  generally  good.  In  cities  of  moderate  size,  as 
well  as  in  small  towns  and  country  places^  a  stranger  is  told 
that  the  bulk  of  the  native  American  population  go  to  church 
at  least  once  every  Sunday.  In  the  great  cities  the  proportion 
of  those  who  attend  is  far  smaller,  but  whether  or  no  as  small 
aB  in  English  cities  no  one  could  tell  me.  One  is  much  struds  by 
the  habit  of  church-going  in  the  more  settled  parts  of  the  Far 
West  where  the  people,  being  new-comers,  might  be  supposed 
to  be  less  under  the  sway  of  habit  and  convention.  California 
is  an  exception,  and  is  the  State  supposed  to  be  least  affected 
by  religious  influences.  But  in  the  chief  city  of  Oregon  I 
found  that  a  person,  and  especially  a  lady,  who  did  not  belong 
to  some  church  and  attend  it  pretty  regularly,  would  be  looked 
askance  on.  She  need  not  actually  lose  caste,  but  the  fact 
would  excite  surprise  and  regret;  and  her  disquieted  friends 
would  put  some  pressure  upon  her  to  enroll  herself  as  a  church 
member. 

The  observance  of  the  Sabbath  as  it  was,  or  the  Sunday  as  it 
is  now  more  usually,  called,  furnishes  another  test.  Although 
the  strictness  of  Puritan  practice  has  disappeared,  even  in  New 
England,  the  American  part  of  the  rural  population,  especially 
in  the  South,  refrains  from  amusement  as  well  as  from  work.^ 

^An  interesting  aummary  of  the  lawa  for  the  obaenrance  of  Sunday 
may  be  found  in  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  Henry  E.  Toung  at  the  Third 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Bar  Association  (1880).  These  laws, 
which  seem  to  exist  in  every  State,  are  in  many  cases  very  strict,  for- 
bidding all  labour,  except  works  of  necessity  and  mercy,  and  in  many 
cases  forbidding  also  travelling  and  nearly  every  kind  of  amusement. 
Vermont  and  South  Carolina  seem  to  go  farthest  in  this  direction.  The 
former  prescribes,  under  a  fine  of  $2,  that  no  one  shall  "visit  from 
house  to  house,  except  from  motives  of  humanity  or  charity,  or  travel 
from  midnight  of  Saturday  to  midnight  of  Sunday,  or  hold  or  attend 
any  ball  or  dance,  or  use  any  game,  sport,  or  play,  or  resort  to  any 
house  of  entertainment  for  amusement  or  recreation.** 

In  Indiana,  where  all  labour  and  "engaging  in  one's  usual  avocation" 
are  prohibited,  it  has  been  held  by  the  Courts  that  "selling  a  cigar  to 
one  who  has  contracted  the  habit  of  smoking  is  a  work  of  neceasity." 

South  Carolina  winds  up  a  minute  series  of  prohibitions  by  ordering 
all  persons  to  apply  themselves  to  the  observance  of  the  day  by  exer- 
cising themselves  thereon  in  the  duties  of  piety  and  true  religion.  It 
need  hardly  be  said  that  these  laws  are  practically  obsolete,  except  so 
far  as  they  forbid  ordinary  and  unnecessary  traffic  and  labour.  To  that 
extent  they  are  supported  by  public  sentiment,  and  are  Justified  as 
being  in  the  nature  not  so  much  of  religioua  as  of  socially  and  economi- 
cally useful  regulations. 
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It  is  otherwise  with  the  Germans;  and  in  some  parts  of  the 
country  their  example  has  brought  in  laxity  as  regards  amuse- 
ment. Such  cities  as  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans,  and 
San  Francisco  have  a  Sunday  quite  unlike  that  of  New  Eng- 
land, and  more  resembling  what  one  finds  in  (Germany  or 
France.  Nowhere  however  does  one  see  the  shops  open  or 
ordinary  work  done.  On  many  railroads  there  are  few  Sunday 
trains,  and  museums  are  in  many  cities  closed.  But  in  two 
respects  the  practice  is  more  lax  than  in  Great  Britain.  Most 
of  the  leading  newspapers  publish  Sunday  editions,  which 
contain  a  great  deal  of  general  readable  matter,  stories,  gossip, 
and  so  forth,  over  and  above  the  news  of  the  day;  and  in  the 
great  cities  theatres  are  now  open  on  Sunday  evenings.' 

The  interest  in  theological  questions  is  less  keen  than  it  was 
in  New  England  a  century  ago,  but  keener  than  it  has  gen- 
erally been  in  England  since  the  days  of  the  Commonwealth. 
A  great  deal  of  the  ordinary  reading  of  the  average  family  has 
a  religious  tinge,  being  supplied  in  religious  or  semi-religious 
weekly  and  monthly  magazines.  In  many  parts  of  the  West 
the  old  problems  of  predestination^  reprobation,  and  election 
continue  to  be  discussed  by  farmers  and  shopkeepers  in  their 
leisure  moments  with  the  old  eagerness,  and  give  a  sombre 
tinge  to  their  views  of  religion.  The  ordinary  man  knows  the 
Bible  better,  and  takes  up  an  allusion  to  it  more  quickly  than 
the  ordinary  Englishman,  though  perhaps  not  better  than  tho 
ordinary  Scotchman.  Indeed  I  may  say  once  for  all  that  the  na- 
tive American  in  everything  concerning  theology  reminds  one 
much  more  of  Scotland  than  of  England,  although  in  the  gen- 
eral cast  and  turn  of  his  mind  he  is  far  more  English  than 
Scotch.  It  is  hard  to  state  any  general  view  as  to  the  sub- 
stance of  pulpit  teaching,  because  the  differences  between  dif- 
ferent denominations  are  marked ;  but  on  the  whole  the  tend- 
ency has  been,  alike  among  Congregationalists,  Baptists, 
Northern  Presbyterians,  and  Episcopalians,  for  sermons  to  be 
less  metaphysical  and  less  markedly  doctrinal  than  formerly, 

'One  hean  that  It  1b  now  becoming  the  custom  to  make  a  week's  en- 
gagement of  an  operatic  or  theatrical  company — there  are  many  traTers- 
log  the  country— begin  on  Sunday  Instead  of,  as  formerly,  on  Monday 
night. 
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and  to  become  either  expository  or  else  of  a  practical  and 
hortator}'  character.'  This  is  less  the  case  among  the  Presby- 
terians of  the  Souths  who  are  more  stringently  orthodox,  and 
in  all  respects  more  conservative  than  their  brethren  of  the 
North.  The  discnssion  of  the  leading  theological  questions 
of  the  day,  such  as  those  of  the  authority  of  Scripture,  the 
relation  of  natural  science  to  the  teachings  of  the  Bible,  the 
existence  of  rewards  and  punishments  in*  a  future  state,  goes 
on  much  as  in  England.  Some  of  the  leading  reviews  and 
magazines  publish  articles  on  these  subjects,  which  are  read 
more  widely  tiian  corresponding  articles  in  England,  but  do 
not,  I  think,  absorb  any  more  of  the  thought  and  attention  of 
the  average  educated  man  and  woman. 

Whether  scepticism  makes  any  sensible  advance  either  in 
affecting  a  larger  number  of  minds,  or  in  cutting  more  deeply 
at  the  roots  of  their  belief  in  God  and  immortality,  is  a  ques- 
tion  which  it  is  to-day  extremely  diflScult  for  any  one  to  an- 
swer even  as  regards  his  own  country.  There  are  many  phe- 
nomena in  every  part  of  Europe  which  appear  to  indicate  that 
it  does  advance;  there  are  others  which  point  in  the  opposita 
direction.  Much  more  difficult,  then,  must  it  be  for  a  stranger 
to  express  a  positive  opinion  as  regards  America  on  this  gra- 
vest of  all  subjects  of  inquiry.  The  conditions  of  England  and 
America  appear  to  me  very  similar,  and  whatever  tendency 
prevails  in  either  country  is  likely  to  prevail  in  the  other. 
The  mental  habits  of  the  people  are  the  same;  their  funda- 
mental religious  conceptions  are  the  same,  except  that  those 
who  prize  a  visible  Church  and  bow  to  her  authority  are 
relatively  fewer  among  American  Protestants;  their  theo- 
logical literature  is  the  same.  In  discussing  a  theological 
question  with  an  American  one  never  feels  that  slight  differ- 
ence" of  point  of  view,  or,  so  to  speak,  of  mental  atmosphere, 
which  is  sure  to  crop  up  in  talking  to  a  Frenchman  or  an 
Italian,  or  even  to  a  German.  Considerations  of  speculative 
argument,  considerations  of  religious  feeling,  affect  the  two 
nations  in  the  same  way :  the  course  of  their  religious  history 
is  not  likely  to  diverge.  If  there  be  a  difference  at  all  in  their 
present  attitude,  it  is  perhaps  to  be  found  in  this,  that  wheieas 
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Americans  are  more  frequently  disposed  to  treat  minor  issues 
in  a  bold  and  free  spirit^  they  are  more  apt  to  recoil  from 
Uank  negation.  As  an  American  once  said  to  me — ^they  arc 
apt  to  put  serious  views  into  familiar  words — ^**We  don't  mind 
going  a  good  way  along  the  plank,  but  we  like  to  stop  short  of 
the  jump-ofiE." 

Whether  pronounced  theological  unbelief,  which  has  latterly 
been  preached  by  lectures  and  pamphlets  with  a  freedom  un- 
known even  thirty  years  ago,  has  made  substantial  progress 
among  the  thinking  part  of  the  working  class  is  a  question  on 
which  one  hears  the  most  opposite  statements.  I  have  seen 
statistics  which  purport  to  show  that  the  proportion  of  mem- 
bers of  Christian  churches  to  the  total  population  has  risen  in 
the  Protestant  churches  from  1  in  14^  in  a.d.  1800  to  1  in  5 
in  A.D.  1880 ;  and  which  estimate  the  number  of  communicants 
in  1880  at  12,000,000,  the  total  adult  population  in  that  year 
being  taken  at  25,000,000.  But  one  also  hears  many  lamen- 
tations over  the  diminished  attendance  at  city  churches ;  and 
in  ecclesiastical  circles  people  say,  just  as  they  say  in  England, 
that  the  great  problem  is  how  to  reach  the  masses.  The  most 
probable  conclusion  seems  to  be  that  while  in  cities  like  New 
York  and  Chicago  the  bulk  of  the  humbler  classes  (except  the 
Boman  Catholics)  are  practically  heathen  to  the  same  extent 
as  in  London,  or  Liverpool,  or  Berlin,  the  proportion  of  work- 
ing men  who  belong  to  some  religious  body  is  rather  larger 
in  towns  under  30,000  than  it  is  in  the  similar  towns  of  Great 
Britain  or  Germany. 

In  the  cultivated  circles  of  the  great  cities  one  finds  a  good 
many  people,  as  one  does  in  England,  who  have  virtually  aban- 
doned Christianity ;  and  in  most  of  the  smaller  cities  there  is 
said  to  be  a  knot  of  men  who  profess  agnosticism,  and  some- 
times have  a  meeting-place  where  secularist  lectures  are  de- 
livered. Fifty  years  ago  the  former  class  would  have  been 
fewer  and  more  reserved;  the  latter  would  scarcely  have  ex- 
isted. But  the  relaxation  of  the  old  strictness  of  orthodoxy  has 
not  diminished  the  zeal  of  the  various  churches,  nor  their  hold 
upon  their  adherents,  nor  their  attachment  to  the  fundamental 
doctrines  of  Christianity. 
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This  zeal  and  attachmeat  happily  no  longer  show  fhem- 
selves  in  intolerance.  Except  in  small  places  in  the  West  or 
South,  where  aggressive  scepticism  would  rouse  displeasnie 
and  might  affect  a  man's  position  in  society,  everybody  is  as 
free  in  America  aa  in  London  to  hold  and  express  any  views 
he  pleases.  Within  the  churches  themselves  there  is  an  unmiB- 
takable  tendency  to  loosen  the  bonds  of  subscription  required 
from  clergymen.  Prosecutions  for  heresy  of  course  come  be- 
fore church  courts,  since  no  civil  court  would  take  cognizance 
of  such  matters  unless  when  invoked  by  some  one  alleging  that 
a  church  court  had  given  a  decision,  or  a  church  authority  had 
taken  an  executive  step,  which  prejudiced  him  in  some  civil 
right,  and  was  unjust  because  violating  an  obligation  con- 
tracted with  him.'  Such  prosecutions  are  not  uncommon,  but 
the  sympathy  of  the  public  is  usually  with  the  accused  min- 
ister, and  the  latitude  allowed  to  divergence  from  the  old 
standards  becomes  constantly  greater.  At  present  it  is  in  the 
Congregationalist  Church  pretty  much  the  same  aa  in  that 
church  in  England ;  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  North, 
and  among  Baptists  and  Methodists,  about  the  same  as  in  the 
unestablished  Presbyterian  Churches  of  Scotland.  Speaking 
generally,  no  church  allows  quite  so  much  latitude  either  in 
doctrine  or  in  ritual  as  recent  decisions  of  the  courts  of  law, 
beginning  from  the  "Essays  and  Reviews"  case,  have  allowed 
to  the  clergy  of  the  Anglican  Establishment  in  England ;  but 
I  could  not  gather  that  the  clergy  of  the  various  Protestant 
bodies  feel  themselves  fettered,  or  that  the  free  development 
of  religious  thought  is  seriously  checked,  except  in  the  South, 
whre  orthodoxy  is  rigid,  and  forbids  a  clergyman  to  hold  Mr. 
Darwin's  views  regarding  the  descent  of  man.  A  pastor  who 
begins  to  chafe  under  the  formularies  or  liturgy  of  his  denom- 
ination would  be  expected  to  leave  the  denomination  and  join 
some  other  in  which  he  could  feel  more  at  home.  He  would 
not  suffer  socially  by  doing  so,  as  an  Anglican  clergyman 
possibly  might  in  the  like  case  in  England. 

'Including  the  case  in  wblch  a  church  court  had  disregarded  Its  own 
regulatiouB,  or  acted  In  Tlolatlon  of  the  plain  prlnclplea  of  Judicial 
procedure. 
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In  what  may  be  called  the  every-day  religious  life  and 
usages  of  the  United  States,  there  are  differences  from  those 
of  England  or  Scotland  which  it  is  easy  to  feel  but  hard  to 
define  or  describe.  There  is  rather  less  conventionalism  or 
constraint  in  speaking  of  religious  experiences,  less  of  a  for- 
mal separation  between  the  church  and  the  world,  less  dispo- 
sition to  treat  the  clergy  as  a  caste  and  expect  them  to  conform 
to  a  standard  not  prescribed  for  the  layman/  less  reticence 
about  sacred  things,  perhaps  less  sense  of  the  refinement  with 
which  sacred  things  ought  to  be  surrounded.  The  letting  by 
auction  of  sittings  in  a  popular  church,  though  I  think  very 
rare,  excites  less  disapproval  than  it  would  in  Europe.  Some 
fashionable  churches  are  supplied  with  sofas,  carpets,  and  the 
other  comforts  of  a  drawing-room;  a  well-trained  choir  is 
provided,  and  the  congregation  would  not  think  of  spoiling  the 
performance  by  joining  in  the  singing.  The  social  side  of 
church  life  is  more  fully  developed  than  in  Protestant  Europe. 
A  congregation,  particularly  among  the  Methodists,  Baptists, 
and  Congregationalists,  is  the  centre  of  a  group  of  societies, 
literary  and  recreative  as  well  as  religious  and  philanthropic, 
which  not  only  stimulate  charitable  work,  but  bring  the  poorer 
and  richer  members  into  friendly  relations  with  one  another, 
and  form  a  large  part  of  the  social  enjoyments  of  the  yoxmg 
people,  keeping  them  out  of  harm's  way,  and  giving  them  a 
meana  of  forming  acquaintances.  Often  a  sort  of  informal 
evening  party,  called  a  ''sociable,"  is  .given  once  a  month,  at 
which  all  ages  and  classes  meet  on  an  easy  footing.*  Beligion 
seems  to  associate  itself  better  with  the  interests  of  the  young 
in  America,  and  to  have  come  within  the  last  forty  years  to 
wear  a  less  forbidding  countenance  than  it  has  generally  done 

^Although  total  abstinence  is  much  more  generally  expected  from  a 
clergyman  than  It  would  be  In  Great  Britain.  In  most  denominations, 
including  Baptists  and  Methodists,  Congregationalists  and  Presbyteri- 
ans, it  is  practically  universal  among  the  clergy. 

'Even  dances  may  be  given,  but  not  by  all  denominationa  When 
0ome  years  ago  a  Presbyterian  congregation  in  a  great  Western  city 
was  giving  a  "reception"  in  honour  of  the  opening  of  its  new  Church 
Building— prosperous  churches  always  have  a  building  with  a  set  of 
rooms  for  meetings — the  sexton  (as  he  is  called  in  America),  who  had 
come  from  a  Protestant  Episcopal  church  in  the  East,  observed,  aa  he 
surveyed  the  spacious  hall,  "What  a  pity  you  are  not  Episcopalians; 
you  might  have  given  a  ball  in  this  room!" 
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in  Britain,  or  at  least  among  English  Nonconformists  and  in 
the  churches  of  Scotland. 

A  still  more  peculiar  feature  of  the  American  churches  is 
the  propensity  to  what  may  be  called  Revivalism  which  some 
of  them^  and  especially  the  Methodist  churches,  show.  That 
exciting  preaching  and  those  external  demonstrations  of  feel- 
ing which  have  occasionally  appeared  in  Britain,  have  long 
been  chronic  there,  appearing  chiefly  in  the  form  of  the  camp- 
meeting,  a  gathering  of  people  usually  in  the  woods  or  on  the 
sea-shore,  where  open-air  preaching  goes  on  perhaps  for  days 
together.  One  hears  many  stories  about  these  camp-meetings, 
not  always  to  their  credit,  which  agree  at  least  in  this  that  they 
exercise  a  powerful  even  if  transient  influence  upon  the  hum- 
bler classes  who  flock  to  them.  In  the  West  they  have  been 
serviceable  in  evangelizing  districts  where  few  regular  churches 
had  yet  been  established.  In  the  East  and  South  it  is  now 
chiefly  among  the  humbler  classes,  and  of  course  still  more 
among  the  negroes,  that  they  flourish.  All  denominations  are 
more  prone  to  emotionalism  in  religion,  and  have  less  reserve 
in  displaying  it,  than  in  England  or  Scotland.  I  remember 
in  1870  to  have  been  a  passenger  by  one  of  the  splendid 
steamers  which  ply  along  the  Sound  between  New  York  and 
Fall  River.  A  Unitarian  Congress  was  being  held  in  New 
York,  and  a  company  of  New  England  Unitarians  were  going 
to  attend  it.  Now  New  England  Unitarians  are  of  all  Ameri- 
cans perhaps  the  most  staid  and  sober  in  their  thoughts  and 
habits,  the  least  inclined  to  a  demonstrative  expression  of  their 
faith.  This  company,  however,  installed  itself  round  the 
piano  in  the  great  saloon  of  the  vessel  and  sang  hymns,  hymns 
full  of  effusion,  for  nearly  two  hours,  many  of  the  other  pas- 
sengers joining,  and  all  looking  on  with  sympathy.  Our 
English  party  assumed  at  first  that  the  singers  belonged  to 
some  Methodist  body,  in  which  case  there  would  have  been 
nothing  to  remark  except  the  attitude  of  the  bystanders.  But 
they  were  Unitarians. 

European  travellers  have  in  one  point  greatly  exaggerated 
the  differences  between  their  own  continent  and  the  United 
States.    They  have  represented  the  latter  aa  pre-eminently  a 
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land  of  strange  sects  and  abnormal  religious  developments. 
Such  sects  and  developments  there  certainly  are^  but  they  play 
no  greater  part  in  the  whole  life  of  the  nation  than  similar 
sects  do  in  Germany  and  England^  far  less  than  the  various 
dissenting  communities  do  in  Bussia.  The  Mormons  have 
drawn  the  eyes  of  the  world  because  they  have  attempted  to 
form  a  sort  of  religious  commonwealth,  and  have  revived  one 
ancient  practice  which  modem  ethics  condemn.  But  the 
Mormon  church  is  chiefly  recruited  from  Europe:  one  finds 
few  native  Americans  in  Salt  Lal<e  City,  and  those  few  from 
among  the  poor  whites  of  the  South.®  The  Shakers  are  an  in- 
teresting and  well-conducted  folk,  but  there  are  very  few  of 
them :  and  of  the  other  communistic  religious  bodies  one  hears 
more  in  Europe  than  in  America.  Here  and  there  some 
strange  little  sect  emerges  and  lives  for  a  few  years  ;^  but  in 
a  country  seething  with  religious  emotion,  and  whose  condi- 
tions seem  to  tempt  to  new  departures  and  experiments  of  all 
kinds,  the  philosophic  traveller  may  rather  wonder  that  men 
have  stood  so  generally  upon  the  old  paths. 

We  have  already  seen  that  Christianity  has  in  the  United 
States  maintained,  so  far  as  externals  go,  its  authority  and 
dignity,  planting  its  houses  of  worship  all  over  the  country 
and  raising  enormous  revenues  from  its  adherents.  Such  a 
position  of  apparent  influence  might,  however,  rest  upon  an- 
cient habit  and  convention,  and  imply  no  dominion  over  the 
souls  of  men.  The  Roman  Empire  in  the  days  of  Augustus 
was  covered  from  end  to  end  with  superb  temples  to  many 
gods :  the  priests  were  numerous  and  wealthy,  and  enjoyed  the 
protection  of  the  State :  processions  retained  their  pomp,  and 
sacrifices  drew  crowds  of  admiring  worshippers.    But  the  old 

^me  Southern  States  punish  the  preaching  of  Monnonlsm. 

*Near  Walla  Walla  In  Washington  Territory  I  came  across  a  cnrtouB 
Uttle  sect  formed  by  a  Welshman  who  fell  Into  trances  and  delivered 
revelations.  Re  had  two  sons,  and  asserted  one  of  them  to  be  an  in- 
carnation of  Christ,  and  the  other  of  St.  John  Baptist,  and  gathered 
about  fifty  disciples,  whom  he  endeavored  to  form  into  a  society  having 
all  things  in  common.  However,  both  the  children  died;  and  In  1881 
most  of  his  disciples  had  deserted  him.  Probably  such  phenomena  are 
not  uncommon;  there  Is  a  good  deal  of  proneness  to  superstition  among 
the  less  educated  Westerns,  especially  the  immigrants  from  Europe. 
They  lead  a  solitary  life  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  nature. 
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religions  bad  lost  their  hold  on  the  belief  of  the  educated  and 
on  the  conscience  of  all  classes.  If  therefore  we  desire  to  know 
what  place  Christianity  really  fills  in  America^  and  how  far 
it  gives  stability  to  the  commonwealth^  we  must  inqnire  how 
far  it  governs  the  life  and  moulds  the  mind  of  the  country. 

Such  an  inquiry  may  address  itself  to  two  points.  It  may 
examine  into  the  influence  which  religion  has  on  the  conduct 
of  the  people,  on  their  moral  standard  and  the  way  they  con- 
form themselves  thereto.  And  it  may  ask  how  far  religion 
touches  and  gilds  the  imagination  of  the  people,  redeeming 
their  lives  from  commonness,  and  bathing  their  souls  in  '%e 
light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land." 

In  works  of  active  beneficence  no  country  has  surpassed,  per- 
haps none  has  equalled,  the  Uaited  States.  Not  only  are  the 
sums  collected  for  all  sorts  of  philanthropic  purposes  larger 
relatively  to  the  wealth  of  America  than  in  any  European 
country,  but  the  amount  of  personal  interest  shown  in  good 
works  and  personal  effort  devoted  to  them  seems  .to  a 
European  visitor  to  exceed  what  he  knows  at  home.  How 
much  of  this  interest  and  effort  would  be  given  were  no  re- 
ligious motive  present  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Not  all,  but  I 
think  nearly  all  of  it,  is  in  fact  given  by  religious  people,  and, 
as  they  themselves  suppose,  under  a  religious  impulse.  This 
religious  impulse  is  less  frequently  than  in  England  a  sec- 
tarian impulse,  for  all  Protestants,  and  to  some  extent  Roman 
Catholics  also,  are  wont  to  join  hands  for  most  works  of 
benevolence. 

The  ethical  standard  of  the  average  man  is  of  course  the 
Christian  standard,  modified  to  some  slight  extent  by  the  cir- 
cumstances of  American  life,  which  have  been  different  from 
those  of  Protestant  Europe.  The  average  man  has  not  thought 
of  any  other  standard,  and  religious  teaching,  though  it  has 
become  less  definite  and  less  dogmatic,  is  still  to  him  the 
source  whence  he  believes  himself  to  have  drawn  his  ideas  of 
duty  and  conduct.  In  Puritan  days  there  must  have  been 
some  little  conscious  and  much  n\ore  unconscious  hypocrisy, 
the  profession  of  religion  being  universal,  and  the  exactitude 
of  practice  required  by  opinion,  and  even  by  law,  being  above 
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what  ordinary  human  nature  seems  capable  of  attaining.  The 
fault  of  antinomianism  which  used  to  be  charged  on  high 
CalviniBts  is  now  sometimes  charged  on  those  who  become, 
under  the  influence  of  revivalsy  extreme  emotionalists  in  re- 
ligion. But  taking  the  native  Americans  as  a  whole,  no  people 
seems  to-day  less  open  to  the  charge  of  pharisaism  or  hypoc- 
risy. They  are  perhaps  rather  more  prone  to  the  opposite 
error  of  good-natured  indulgence  to  offences  of  which  they  are 
not  themselves  guilty. 

That  there  is  less  crime  among  native  Americans  than 
among  the  foreign  bom  is  a  point  not  to  be  greatly  pressed, 
for  it  may  be  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  latter  are  the 
poorer  and  more  ignorant  part  of  the  population.  If,  however, 
we  take  matters  which  do  nof^all  within  the  scope  of  penal 
law^  the  general  impression  of  those  who  have  lived  long  both 
in  Protestant  Europe  and  in  America  seems  to  be  that  as  re- 
spects veracity,  temperance,  the  purity  of  domestic  life,*  ten- 
demcRs  to  children  and  the  weak,  and  general  kindliness  of 
behaviour,  the  native  Americans  stand  rather  higher  than 
either  the  English  or  the  Germans.*  And  those  whose  opinion 
I  am  quoting  seem  generally,  though  not  universally,  disposed 
to  think  that  the  influence  of  religious  belief,  which  may  sur- 
vive in  its  effect  upon  the  character  when  a  man  has  dropped 
his  connection  with  any  religious  body,  counts  for  a  good  deal 
in  this,  and  is  a  more  consciously  present  and  active  force  than 
in  the  two  countries  I  have  referred  to. 

If  we  ask  how  far  religion  exerts  a  stimulating  influence  on 
the  thought  and  imagination  of  a  nation,  we  are  met  by  the 
difiSculty  of  determining  what  is  the  condition  of  mankind 
where  no  such  influence  is  present.  There  has  never  been  a 
civilized  nation  without  a  religion,  and  though  many  highly 
civilized  individual  men  live  without  it,  they  are  so  obviously 

*The  great  frequency  of  divorce  In  some  States — ^there  are  spots 
where  the  proportion  of  divorces  to  marriages  is  1  to  7 — does  not  appear 
to  betoken  immorality,  but  to  be  due  to  the  extreme  facility  with 
which  the  law  allows  one  or  both  of  a  married  pair  to  Indulge  their 
caprice.  Divorce  is  said  to  be  much  less  frequent  In  proportion  among 
the  middle  and  upper  than  among  the  humbler  classes. 

This  would  not  be  said  as  regards  commercial  uprightness,  in  which 
respect  the  United  States  stand  on  no  higher  level  than  England  and 
Germany,  and  possibly  below  France  and  Scandinavia. 
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the  children  of  a  state  of  sentiment  and  thonght  in  vhicb  re- 
ligion has  been  a  powerful  factor,  that  no  one  can  conjecture 
what  a  race  of  men  n-ould  be  tike  who  haA  during  sereral 
generations  believed  themselves  to  be  the  highest  beings  in  the 
universe,  or  at  least  entirely  out  of  relation  to  any  other  higher 
beings,  and  to  be  therewithal  destined  to  no  kind  of  existence 
after  death.  Some  may  hold  that  respect  for  public  opinion, 
sympathy,  an  interest  in  the  future  of  mankind,  would  do  for 
such  a  people  what  religion  has  done  in  the  past ;  or  that  they 
might  even  be,  as  Lucretius  expected,  the  happier  for  the  ex- 
tinction of  possible  supernatural  terrors.  Others  may  hold 
that  life  would  seem  najrow  and  insignificant,  and  that  the 
wings  of  imagination  would  droop  in  a  universe  felt  to  be 
void.  All  that  need  be  here  said  is  that  a  people  with  com- 
paratively little  around  it  in  the  way  of  historic  memories  and 
asBociations  to  touch  its  emotion,  a  people  whose  energy  is 
chiefly  absorbed  in  commerce  and  the  development  of  the 
material  resources  of  its  territory,  a  people  consumed  hj  a 
feverish  activity  that  gives  little  opportunity  for  reflection 
or  for  the  contemplation  of  nature,  seems  most  of  all  to  need 
to  have  its  horizon  widened,  its  sense  of  awe  and  mystery 
touched,  by  whatever  calls  it  away  from  the  busy  world  of 
sight  and  sound  into  the  stillneas  of  faith  and  meditation.  A 
perusal  of  the  literature  which  the  ordinary  American  of  the 
educated  farming  and  working  class  reads,  and  a  study  of  the 
kind  of  literature  which  those  Americana  who  are  least  col- 
oured by  European  influences  produce,  lead  me  to  think  that 
the  Bible  and  Christian  theology  altogether  do  more  in  the 
way  of  forming  the  imaginative  background  to  an  average 
American  view  of  the  world  of  man  and  nature  than  they  do  in 
modem  Protestant  Europe. 

No  one  is  so  thoughtless  as  not  to  sometimes  ask  him«^lf 
what  would  befall  mankind  if  the  solid  fabric  of  belief  on 
which  their  morality  has  hitherto  rested,  or  at  least  been 
deemed  by  them  to  rest,  were  suddenly  to  break  up  and  vanish 
under  the  influence  of  new  views  of  nature,  as  the  ice-fields 
split  and  melt  when  they  have  floated  down  into  a  warmer  sea. 
Morality  with  religion  for  its  sanction  haa  hitherto  bees  the 
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)f  social  polity,  except  under  military  despotisms :  wotdd 
ity  be  so  far  weakened  as  to  make  social  polity  unstable? 
:  so,  would  a  reign  of  yiolence  return  ?  In  Europe  this 
on  does  not  seem  urgent,  because  in  Europe  the  physical 
of  armed  men  which  maintains  order  is  usually  con- 
ras,  and  because  obedience  to  authority  is  everywhere  in 
)e  matter  of  ancient  habit,  having  come  down  little  im- 
l  from  ages  when  men  obeyed  without  asking  for  a 
I.     But  in  America,  the  whole  system  of  government 

to  rest  not  on  armed  force,  but  on  the  will  of  the  nu- 
ll majority,  a  majority  most  of  whom  might  well  think 
ts  overthrow  would  be  for  them  a  gain.  So  sometimes, 
Ing  in  the  midst  of  a  great  American  city,  and  watching 
irongs  of  eager  figures  streaming  hither  and  thither, 
ng  the  sharp  contrasts  of  poverty  and  wealth,  an  increas- 
ass  of  wretchedness  and  an  increasing  display  of  luxury, 
ng  that  before  long  a  hundred  millions  of  men  wiU  be 

between  ocean  and  ocean  under  this  one  government — a 
ament  which  their  own  hands  have  made,  and  which  they 
)  be  the  work  of  their  own  hands— one  is  startled  by  the 
ht  of  what  might  befall  this  huge,  yet  delicate,  fabric  of 
ind  commerce  and  social  institutions  were  the  founda^ 
it  has  rested  on  to  crumble  away.  Suppose  that  all  these 
leased  to  believe  that  there  was  any  power  above  them, 
ature  before  them,  anything  in  heaven  or  earth  but  what 
senses  told  them  of ;  suppose  that  their  consciousness  of 
dual  force  and  responsibility,  already  dwarfed  by  the 
helming  power  of  the  multitude,  and  the  fatalistic  sub- 
m  it  engenders,  were  further  weakened  by  the  feeling 
their  swiftly  fleeting  life  was  rounded  by  a  perpetual 

Soleg  occidere  et  redlre  possunt: 
Nobis,  quum  semel  ocddlt  breyis  lux 
Nox  est  perpetUB  una  dormlendA. 

i  the  moral  code  stand  unshaken,  and  with  it  the  rever- 
for  law,  the  sense  of  duty  towards  the  community^  and 
towards  the  generations  yet  to  come?  Woidd  men  say 
us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die"?    Or  would 
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custora,  and  sympathy,  and  a  perception  of  the  advantages 
which  stable  government  offers  to  the  citizens  as  a  whole,  and 
which  orderly  self-restraint  offers  to  each  one,  replace  super- 
natural sanctions,  and  hold  in  check  the  violence  of  masses 
and  the  self-indulgent  impulses  of  the  individual  ?  History,  if ^ 
she  cannot  give  a  complete  answer  to  this  question,  tells  us 
that  hitherto  civilized  society  has  rested  on  religion,  and  that 
free  government  has  prospered  best  among  religious  peoples. 

America  is  no  doubt  the  country  in  which  intellectual  move- 
ments work  most  swiftly  upon  the  masses,  and  the  country  in 
which  the  loss  of  faith  in  the  invisible  might  produce  the  com- 
pletest  revolution,  because  it  is  the  country  where  men  have 
been  least  wont  to  revere  anything  in  the  visible  world.  Yet 
America  seems  as  unlikely  to  drift  from  her  ancient  moorings 
as  any  country  of  the  Old  World.  It  was  religious  zeal  and 
the  religious  conscience  which  led  to  the  founding  of  the  New 
England  colonies  two  centuries  and  a  half  ago — ^those  colonies 
whose  spirit  has  in  such  a  large  measure  passed  into  the  whole 
nation.  Beligion  and  conscience  have  been  a  constantly  active 
force  in  the  American  commonwealth  ever  since,  not  indeed 
strong  enough  to  avert  many  moral  and  political  evils,  yet  at 
the  worst  times  inspiring  a  minority  witii  a  courage  and  ar- 
dour by  which  moral  and  political  evils  have  been  hdd  at  bay, 
and  in  the  long  run  generally  overcome. 

It  is  an  old  saying  that  monarchies  live  by  honour  and  re- 
publics by  virtue.  The  more  democratic  republics  become,  the 
more  the  masses  grow  conscious  of  their  own  power,  the  more 
do  they  need  to  live,  not  only  by  patriotism,  but  by  reverence 
and  sdf -control,  and  the  more  essential  to  their  well-being  are' 
those  sources  whence  reverence  and  self-control  flow. 
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THB  POSITION  OF  WOlfEN 

• 

It  has  been  well  said  that  the  position  which  women  hold  in 
a  conntry  is^  if  not  a  complete  test>  yet  one  of  the  best  tests  of 
the  progress  it  has  made  in  civilization.  When  one  compares 
nomad  man  with  settled  man,  heathen  man  with  Christian 
man^  the  ancient  world  with  the  modern^  the  Eastern  world 
with  the  Western,  it  is  plain  that  in  every  case  the  advance  in 
public  order,  in  material  comfort,  in  wealth,  in  decency  and 
refinement  of  manners,  among  the  whole  population  of  a 
country — for  in  these  matters  one  must  not  look  merely  at  the 
upper  class — ^has  been  accompanied  by  a  greater  respect  for 
women,  by  a  greater  freedom  accorded  to  them,  by  a  fuller 
participation  on  their  part  in  the  best  work  of  the  world. 
Americans  are  fond  of  pointing,  and  can  with  perfect  justice 
point,  to  the  position  their  women  hold  as  an  evidence  of  the 
high  level  their  civilization  has  reached.  Certainly  nothing  in 
the  country  is  more  characteristic  of  the  peculiar  type  their 
civilization  has  taken. 

The  subject  may  be  regarded  in  so  many  aspects  that  it  is 
convenient  to  take  up  each  separately. 

As  respects  the  legal  rights  of  women,  these,  of  course,  de- 
pend on  the  legislative  enactments  of  each  State  of  the  Union, 
for  in  no  case  has  the  matter  been  left  under  the  rigour  of  the 
common  law.  With  much  diversity  in  minor  details,  the 
general  principles  of  the  law  are  in  all  or  nearly  all  the  States 
similar.  Women  have  been  placed  in  an  equality  with  men 
as  respects  all  private  rights.  Married  as  well  as  unmarried 
women  have  long  since  obtained  full  control  of  their  property^ 
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whether  obtained  by  gift  or  descent,  or  by  their  own  labour. 
This  has  been  deemed  so  important  a  point  that^  instead  of 
being  left  to  ordinary  legislation,  it  has  in  several  States  been 
directly  enacted  by  the  people  in  the  Constitution.  Women 
have  in  most^  though  perhaps  not  in  all,  States  rights  of 
guardianship  over  their  children  which  the  law  of  England 
denied  to  them  till  the  Act  of  1886.  The  law  of  divorce  is  in 
some  States  far  from  satisfactory,  but  it  always  aims  at  doing 
equal  justice  as  between  husbands  and  wives.  Special  protec- 
tion as  respects  hours  of  labour  is  given  to  women  by  the  laws 
of  many  States,  and  a  good  deal  of  recent  legislation  has  been 
passed  with  intent  to  benefit  them,  though  not  always  by  wdl 
chosen  means. 

Women  have  made  their  way  into  most  of  the  professions 
more  largely  than  in  Europe.  In  many  of  the  Northern  cities 
they  practise  as  physicians,  and  seem  to  have  found  little  or  no 
prejudice  to  overcome.  Medical  schools  have  been  provided 
for  them  in  some  universities.  It  was  less  easy  to  obtain  ad- 
mission to  the  bar,  yet  several  have  secured  this,  and  the  num- 
ber seems  to  increase.  They  mostly  devote  themselves  to  the 
attomey^s  part  of  the  work  rather  than  to  court  practice.  One 
edits,  or  lately  edited,  the  Illinois  Law  Journal  with  great  ac- 
ceptance. Several  have  entered  the  Christian  ministry,  though 
I  think,  only  in  what  may  be  called  the  minor  sects,  not  in 
any  of  the  five  or  six  great  denominations,  whose  spirit  is  more 
conservative.  Several  have  obtained  success  as  professional 
lecturers.  One  hears  little  of  them  in  engineering  and  in 
journalism.  They  are  seldom  to  be  seen  in  the  offices  of  hotek, 
but  many,  more  than  in  England,  axe  employed  as  clerks  or 
secretaries,  both  in  some  of  the  Govemment  departments,  and 
by  telegraphic  and  other  companies,  as  well  as  in  publishing 
houses  and  other  kinds  of  business  where  physical  strength  is 
not  needed.  They  form  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
teachers  in  public  schools  for  boys  as  well  as  for  girls,  and  are 
thought  to  be  better  teachers,  at  least  for  the  younger  sort, 
than  men  are.^    No  class  prejudice  forbids  the  daughters  of 

'The  total  number  of  teacbere  la  given  by  tbe  U.S.  Bureau  of  Edo- 
cation  Report  for  1887  at  104«249  men  and  191,489  women.    As  men  v 
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clergymen  or  la^v^ers  of  the  best  standing  to  teach  in  ele- 
mentary schools.  Taking  one  thing  with  another,  it  is  easier 
for  women  to  find  a  career,  to  obtain  remnnerative  work  of  an 
intellectual  as  of  a  commercial  or  mechanical  kind,  than  in 
any  part  of  Europe.  Popular  sentiment  is  entirely  in  favour 
of  giving  them  every  chance,  as  witness  the  new  Constitutions 
of  several  Western  States  which  expressly  provide  that  they 
shall  be  equally  admissible  to  all  professions  or  emplojrments. 
In  no  other  country  have  women  borne  so  conspicuous  a  part 
in  the  promotion  of  moral  and  philanthropic  causes.  They 
were  among  the  earliest,  most  zealous,  and  most  effective 
apostles  of  the  anti-slavery  movement.  They  have  taken  an 
equally  active  share  in  the  temperance  agitation.  Not  only 
has  the  Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union  with  its  nu-> 
merous  branches  been  the  most  powerful  agency  directed 
against  the  traffic  in  intoxicants,  particularly  in  the  Western 
States,  but  individual  women  have  thrown  themselves  into  the 
struggle  with  extraordinary  zeaL  Some  years  ago,  during 
what  was  called  the  women's  whisky  war,  they  forced  their  way 
into  the  drinking  saloons,  bearded  the  dealers,  adjured  the 
tipplers  to  come  out.  At  elections  in  which  the  Prohibitionist 
issue  is  prominent,  ladies  will  sometimes  assemble  outside  the 
polls  and  sing  hymns  at  the  voters.  Their  services  in  dealing 
with, pauperism,  with  charities  and  reformatory  institutions, 
have  been  inestimable.  In  New  York  some  few  years  ago, 
when  an  Act  was  needed  for  improving  the  administration  of 
the  charities,  it  was  a  lady  (belonging  to  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  respected  families  in  the  country)  who  went  to  Albany, 
and  by  placing  the  case  forcibly  before  the  State  legislature 
there,  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  required  measure.  The 
Charity  Organization  societies  of  the  great  cities  are  ver}' 
largely  managed  by  ladies;  and  the  freedom  they  fflijoy, 
coupled  with  a  knowledge  of  business,  less  frequently  found 
among  European  women,  makes  them  invaluable  agents  in 
this  work,  which  the  growth  of  a  pauper  dass  renders  daily 
more  important.    So,  too,  when  it  became  necessary  after  the 

in  a  majority  in  the  Southern  States  and  in  Indiana,  the  preponderaaee 
of  women  in  the  Northern  States  generally  is  very  groat. 
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war  to  find  teachers  for  the  negroes  in  the  institutions  founded 
for  their  benefit  in  the  South,  it  was  chiefly  Northern  girls 
who  volunteered  for  the  duty,  and  discharged  it  with  single- 
minded  zeal. 

American  women  take  less  part  in  politics  than  their  Eng- 
lish sisters  do,  although  more  than  the  womoi  of  Oermany, 
France,  or  Italy.  That  they  talk  less  about  politics  may  be 
partly  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  politics  come  less  into  ordinary 
conversation  in  America  (except  during  a  presidential  Sec- 
tion) than  in  England.  But  the  practice  of  canvassing  at 
elections,  recently  developed  by  English  ladies  with  eminent 
success,  seems  unknown.  Ladies  have  never,  I  think,  been 
chosen  members  of  either  Bepublican  or  Democratic  conven- 
tions. However,  at  the  National  Convention  of  the  Prohibi- 
tionist party  at  Pittsburg  in  1884  a  number  of  ladies  presented 
credentials  as  delegates  from  local  organizations,  and  were 
admitted  to  sit.  One  of  the  two  secretaries  of  that  Convention 
was  a  woman.  Several  were  placed  on  the  Committee  of 
Credentials.  Here  we  are  on  the  debatable  ground  between 
pure  party  politics  and  philanthropic  agitation.  Women  have 
been  so  effective  in  the  latter  that  they  cannot  easily  be  ex- 
cluded when  persuasion  passes  into  constitutional  action,  and 
one  is  not  surprised  to  find  the  Prohibition  party  declare  in 
their  platform  of  1884  that  '^they  alone  recognize  ^e  influence 
of  woman,  and  offer  to  her  equal  rights  with  man  in  the  man- 
agement of  national  affairs.^^  Presidential  candidates  have 
often  '^receptions''  given  in  their  honour  by  ladies,  and  some 
of  the  letters  which,  during  the  campaign  of  1884,  appeared 
in  the  newspapers  in  advocacy  of  one  or  other  party,  boie 
female  signatures.  One  hears  of  attempts  made  to  establish 
political  "salons'*  at  Washington,  but  neither  there  nor  else- 
where has  the  influence  of  social  gatherings  attained  the  im- 
portance it  has  often  possessed  in  France,  though  occasionally 
the  wife  of  a  politician  makes  his  fortune  by  her  tact  and  skill 
in  winning  support  for  him  among  professional  politiciaiis 
or  the  members  of  a  State  legislature.  There  is,  however,  an- 
other and  less  auspicious  sphere  of  political  action  into  which 
women  have  found  their  way  at  the  national  capital.    The 
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solicitation  of  members  of  a  legislature  with  a  view  to  the  pass* 
ing  of  biUs^  especially  private  bills,  and  to  the  obtaining  of 
places^  has  become  a  profession  there,  and  the  persuasive  as- 
siduity which  had  long  been  recognized  by  poets  as  character- 
istic of  the  female  sex^  has  made  them  widely  employed  and 
efficient  in  this  work. 

I  have  already,  in  treating  of  the  women's  suffrage  move- 
ment (Chapter  XCIII.),  referred  to  the  various  public  offices 
which  have  been  in  many  States  thrown  open  to  women.  It 
is  universally  admitted  that  the  gift  of  the  suffrage  must  carry 
with  it  the  right  of  obtaining  any  post  in  the  service  of  the 
country  for  which  votes  are  cas^  up  to  and  including  the 
Presidency  itself. 

The  subject  of  women's  education  opens  up  a  large  field. 
Want  of  space  obliges  me  to  omit  a  description,  for  which  I 
have  accumidated  abundant  materials,  and  to  confine  myself 
to  a  few  concise  remarks. 

The  public  provision  for  the  instruction  of  girls  is  quite  as 
ample  and  adequate  as  that  made  for  boys.  Elementary 
schools  are  of  course  provided  alike  for  both  sexes,  grammar 
schools  and  high  schools  are  organized  for  the  reception  of 
girls  sometimes  under  the  same  roof  or  even  in  the  same 
classes,  sometimes  in  a  distinct  building,  but  always,  I  think, 
with  an  equally  complete  staff  of  teachers  and  equipment  of 
educational  appliances.  The  great  majority  of  the  daughters 
of  mercantile  and  professional  men,  especially  of  course  in  the 
West,*  receive  their  education  in  these  public  secondary 
schools;  and,  what  is  more  remarkable,  the  number  of  girls 
who  continue  their  education  in  the  higher  branches,  including 
the  ancient  classics  and  physical  science,  up  to  the  age  of  sev- 
enteen or  eighteen,  is  as  large,  in  many  places  larger,  than  that 
of  the  boys,  the  latter  being  drafted  off  into  practical  life, 
while  the  former  indulge  their  more  lively  interest  in  the 
things  of  the  mind.  One  often  hears  it  charged  as  a  fault  on 
the  American  system  that  its  liberal  provision  of  gratuitous 
instruction  in  the  advanced  subjects  tends  to  raise  girls  of  the 

^here  are  some  private  boarding  schools  and  many  private  day 
schools  for  girls  in  the  Eastern  States  Comparatively  few  children 
are  educated  at  home  by  governesses. 
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hmnbler  classes  out  of  the  sphere  to  which  their  pectiniary 
means  would  destine  them,  makes  them  discontented  with  their 
lot,  implants  tastes  which  fate  will  for  ever  forbid  them  to 
gratify.* 

As  stated  in  a  previous  chapter  (Chapter  CII.),  University 
education  is  provided  for  women  in  the  Eastern  States  by 
colleges  expressly  erected  for  their  benefit,  and  in  the  Western 
States  by  State  universities,  whose  regulations  usually  provide 
for  the  admission  of  female  equally  with  male  students  to  a 
gratuitous  instruction  in  all  subjects.  There  are  also  some 
colleges  of  private  foundation  which  receive  young  men  and 
maidens  together,  teaching  them  in  the  same  classes,  but  pro- 
viding separate  buildings  for  their  lodging. 

I  must  not  attempt  to  set  forth  and  discuss  the  evidence 
regarding  the  working  of  this  system  of  co-education,  interest- 
ing as  the  facts  are,  but  be  content  with  stating  the  general 
result  of  the  inquiries  I  made.     . 

Co-education  answers  perfectly  in  institutions  like  Antioch 
and  Oberlin  in  Ohio,  where  maimers  are  plain  and  simple, 
where  the  students  all  come  from  a  class  in  which  the  inter- 
course of  young  men  and  young  women  is  easy  and  natural, 
and  where  there  is  a  strong  religious  influence  pervading  the 
life  of  the  place.  No  moral  difficulties  are  found  to  arise. 
Each  sex  is  said  to  improve  the  other:  the  men  become  more 
refined,  the  women  more  manly.  Now  and  then  students  fall 
in  love  with  one  another,  and  marry  when  they  have  gradu- 
ated. But  why  not?  Such  marriages  are  based  upon  a  better 
reciprocal  knowledge  of  character  than  is  usually  attainable 
in  the  great  world,  and  are  reported  to  be  almost  invariablv 
happy.  So  also  in  the  Western  State  universities  co-education 
is  well  reported  of.  In  these  establishments  the  students 
mostly  lodge  where  they  will  in  the  city,  and  are  therefore 
brought  into  social  relations  only  in  the  hours  of  public  in- 
struction ;  but  the  tendency  of  late  years  has  been,  while  leav- 
ing men  to  find  their  own  quarters,  to  provide  places  of  resi- 
dence for  the  women.    The  authorities  have  little  to  do  in  the 

*A  strtkinff  picture  of  such  a  case  la  given  In  a  recent  American  tal« 
called  Th€  Bremdminner^* 
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way  of  disciplme  or  snpemsiony  and  say  they  do  not  find  It 
needed^  and  that  they  are  not  aware  of  any  objections  to  the 
BjBiem^  I  did  find^  however,  that  the  youths  in  some  cases 
expressed  ayersion  to  it,  saying  they  would  rather  be  in  classes 
by  themselves;  the  reason  apparently  being  that  it  was  dis- 
agreeable to  see  a  man  whom  men  thought  meanly  of  standing 
high  in  the  favour  of  lady  students.  In  these  Western  States 
there  is  so  much  freedom  allowed  in  the  intercourse  of  youths 
and  girls>  and  girls  are  so  well  able  to  take  care  of  themselves, 
that  the  objections  which  occur  to  a  European  arouse  no  dis- 
quietude. Whether  a  system  which  has  borne  good  fruits  in 
the  primitive  society  of  the  West  is  fit  to  be  adopted  in  the 
Eastern  States,  where  the  conditions  of  life  approach  nearer 
to  those  of  Europe,  is  a  question  warmly  debated  in  America. 
The  need  for  it  is  at  any  rate  not  urgent,  because  the  liberality 
of  founders  and  benefactors  has  provided  in  at  least  four  wom- 
en's colleges  places  where  an  excellent  education,  surpassing 
that  of  most  of  the  Western  universities,  stands  open  to  women. 
These  colleges  are  at  present  so  efiicient  and  popular,  and  the 
life  of  their  students  is  in  some  respects  so  much  freer  than 
it  could  well  be,  considering  the  etiquette  of  Eastern  society, 
in  universities  frequented  by  both  sexes,  that  they  will  prob- 
ably continue  to  satisfy  the  practical  needs  of  the  community 
and  the  wishes  of  all  but  the  advocates  of  complete  theoretical 
equality. 

It  will  be  seen  from  what  has  been  said  that  the  provision 
for  women's  education  in  the  United  States  is  ampler  and 
better  than  that  made  in  any  European  countries,  and  that  the 
making  of  it  has  been  far  more  distinctly  recognized  as  a  mat- 
ter of  public  concern.  To  these  advantages,  and  to  the  spirit 
they  proceed  from,  much  of  the  influence  which  women  exert 
must  be  ascribed.  They  feel  more  independent,  they  have  a 
fuller  consciousness  of  their  place  in  the  world  of  thought  as 
well  as  in  the  world  of  action.  The  practice  of  educating  the 
two  sexes  together  in  the  same  colleges  tends,  in  those  sections 
of  the  country  where  it  prevails,  in  the  same  direction,  placing 
women  and  men  on  a  level  as  regards  attainments,  and  giving 
them  a  greater  number  of  common  intellectual  interests*    It 
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dees  not,  I  think,  operate  to  make  women  either  pedantic  or 
masculine,  or  to  diminiali  the  differences  between  their  mental 
and  moral  habits  and  tiiose  of  men.  Nature  is  quite  strong 
enough  to  make  the  differences  of  temperament  she  creates 
persistent,  even  under  influences  which  might  seem  likely  to 
diminish  them. 

Custom  allows  to  women  a  greater  measure  of  freedom  in 
doing  what  they  will  and  going  where  they  please  than  they 
have  in  any  European  country,  except,  perhaps,  in  Bussia.  No 
one  is  surprised  to  see  a  lady  travel  alone  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific,  nor  a  girl  of  the  richer  class  walking  alone  through 
the  streets  of  a  city.  If  a  lady  enters  some  occupation  hereto- 
fore usually  reserved  to  men,  she  is  subject  to  much  less  cen- 
sorious remark  than  would  follow  her  in  Europe,  though  in 
this  matter  the  society  of  Eastern  cities  is  hardly  so  liberal 
as  that  of  the  West. 

Social  intercourse  between  youths  and  maidens  is  every- 
where more  easy  and  unrestrained  than  in  England  or  Ger- 
many, not  to  speak  of  Prance.  Yet,  there  are  considerable 
differences  between  the  Eastern  cities,  whose  usages  have  be- 
gun to  approximate  to  those  of  Europe,  and  other  parts  of  the 
country.  In  the  rural  districts,  and  generally  all  over  the 
West,  young  men  and  girls  are  permitted  to  walk  together, 
drive  together,  go  out  to  parties,  and  even  to  public  enter- 
tainments together,  without  the  presence  of  any  third  person, 
who  can  be  supposed  to  be  looking  after  or  taking  charge  of  the 
girl.  So  a  girl  may,  if  she  pleases,  keep  up  a  correspondence 
with  a  young  man,  nor  will  her  parents  think  of  interfering. 
She  will  have  her  own  friends,  who,  when  they  call  at  her 
house,  ask  for  her,  and  are  received  by  her,  it  may  be  alone; 
because  they  are  not  deemed  to  be  necessarily  the  friends  of  her 
parents  also,  nor  even  of  her  sisters.  In  the  cities  of  the 
Atlantic  States,  it  is  beginning  to  be  thought  scarcely  correct 
for  a  young  man  to  take  a  young  lady  out  for  a  solitary  drive; 
and  in  few  sets  would  he  be  now  permitted  to  escort  her  alone 
to  the  theatre.  But  girls  still  go  without  chaperons  to  dances, 
the  hostess  being  deemed  to  act  as  chaperon  for  all  her  guests; 
^d  as  regards  both  correspondence  and  the  right  to  have 
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one's  own  circle  of  acquaintances,  the  usage  even  of  New  York 
or  Boston  allows  more  liberty  than  does  that  of  London  or 
Edinburgh.  It  was  at  one  time^  and  it  may  possibly  still  be, 
not  uncommon  for  a  group  of  young  people  who  know  one 
another  well  to  make  up  an  autumn  ''party  in  the  woods/' 
They  choose  some  mountain  and  forest  region,  such  as  th^ 
Adirondack  Wilderness  west  of  Lake  Champlain,  engage  three 
or  four  guides,  embark  with  guns  and  fishing  rods,  tents^ 
blankets,  and  a  stock  of  groceries,  and  pass  in  boais  up  the 
rivers  and  across  the  lakes  of  this  wild  country  through  sixty 
or  seventy  miles  of  trackless  forest  to  their  chosen  camping 
ground  at  the  foot  of  some  tall  rock  that  rises  from  the  still 
crjrstal  of  the  lake.  Here  they  build  their  bark  hut,  and 
spread  their  beds  of  the  elastic  and  fragrant  hemlock  boughs ; 
the  youths  roam  about  during  the  day,  tracking  the  deer,  the 
girls  read  and  work  and  bake  the  com  cakes ;  at  night  there  is 
a  merry  gathering  round  the  fire  or  a  row  in  the  soft  moon- 
light. On  these  expeditions  brothers  will  take  their  sisters 
and  cousins,  who  bring  perhaps  some  lady  friends  with  them ; 
the  brothers'  friends  will  come,  too ;  and  all  will  live  together 
in  a  fraternal  way  for  weeks  or  months,  though  no  elderly 
relative  or  married  lady  be  of  the  party. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  pleasure  of  life  is  sensibly 
increased  by  the  greater  freedom  which  transatlantic  custom 
permits ;  and  as  the  Americans  insist  that  no  bad  results  have 
followed,  one  notes  with  regret  that  freedom  declines  in  the 
places  which  deem  themselves  most  civilized.  American  girls 
have  been,  so  far  as  a  stranger  can  ascertain,  less  disposed  to 
what  are  called  "fast  ways"  than  girls  of  the  corresponding 
classes  in  England,^  and  exercise  in  this  respect  a  pretty  rigox- 
ous  censorship  over  one  another.  But  when  two  young  people 
find  pleasure  in  one  another's  company,  they  can  see  as  much 
of  each  other  as  they  please,  can  talk  and  walk  together  fre- 
quently, can  show  that  they  are  mutually  interested,  and  yet 

'Between  fastness  and  freedom  there  Is  In  American  eyes  all  the 
difference  in  the  world,  but  new-comers  from  Europe  are  startled.  I 
remember  to  have  once  heard  a  Qerman  lady  settled  In  a  Western  city 
characterize  American  women  as  **furchthar  frti  un4  fufr<;htbar /nnnm," 
(trlghtfuUy  free  azid  frightfully  pious). 
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need  have  little  fear  of  being  misunderstood  either  by  one  an- 
other or  by  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  is  all  a  matter  of  custom. 
In  the  West  custom  sanctions  this  easy  friendship;  in  the 
Atlantic  cities  so  soon  as  people  have  come  to  find  something 
exceptional  in  it^  constraint  is  felt^  and  a  conventional  eti- 
quette like  that  of  the  Old  World  b^ins  to  replace  the  inno- 
cent simplicity  of  the  older  time,  the  test  of  whose  merit  may 
be  gathered  from  the  universal  persuasion  in  America  that 
happy  marriages  are  in  the  middle  and  upper  ranks  more 
common  than  in  Europe,  and  that  this  is  due  to  the  ampler 
opportunities  which  young  men  and  women  have  of  learning 
one  another's  characters  and  habits  before  forming  an  engage- 
ment. Most  girls  have  a  larger  range  of  intimate  acquaint- 
ances than  girls  have  in  Europe,  intercourse  is  franker,  there 
is  less  difference  between  the  manners  of  home  and  the  man- 
ners of  general  society.  The  conclusions  of  a  stranger  are  in 
such  matters  of  no  value,  so  I  can  only  repeat  that  I  have 
never  met  any  judicious  American  lady  who,  however  well  she 
knew  the  Old  World,  did  not  think  that  the  New  World  cus- 
toms conduced  more  both  to  the  pleasantness  of  life  before 
marriage,  and  to  constancy  and  concord  after  it. 

In  no  country  are  women,  and  especially  young  women,  so 
much  made  of.  The  world  is  at  their  feet.  Society  seems 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  providing  enjoyment  for  than. 
Parents,  uncles,  aunts,  elderly  friends,  even  brothers,  are  ready 
to  make  their  comfort  and  convenience  bend  to  the  girls' 
wishes.  The  wife  has  fewer  opportunities  for  reigning  over 
the  world  of  amusements,  because,  except  among  the  richest 
people,  she  has  more  to  do  in  household  management  than  in 
England,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  servants.  But  she  holds  in 
her  own  house  a  more  prominent,  if  not  a  more  substantially 
powerful,  position  than  in  England  or  even  in  France.  With 
the  German  Hausfrau,  who  is  too  often  content  to  be  a  mere 
housewife,  there  is  of  course  no  comparison.  The  best  proof  of 
the  superior  place  American  ladies  occupy  is  to  be  found  in 
the  notions  they  profess  to  entertain  of  the  relations  of  an 
English  married  pair.  They  talk  of  the  English  wife  as  little 
better  than  a  slave,  declaring  that  when  they  stay  with  English 
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friioida,  or  rec^ve  an  English  couple  in  America,  they  see  the 
wife  always  deferring  to  the  hnsband  and  the.husband  always 
aBennuBg  that  his  pleasure  and  convenience  are  to  prevail. 
The  European  wife,  they  admit,  often  gets  her  own  way,  but 
she  gets  it  by  tactful  arts,  by  flattery  or  wheedling  or  playing 
on  the  man's  weaknesses ;  whereas  in  America  the  husband's 
dntf  and  desire  is  to  gratify  the  wife  and  render  to  her  those 
eerrices  whidi  the  English  tyrant  exacts  from  his  consort.* 
One  may  often  hear  an  American  matron  commiserate  a  friend 
who  has  married  in  Europe,  while  the  daughters  declare  in 
chorus  that  they  will  never  follow  the  example.  Langhable  aa 
all  this  may  seem  to  Englishwomen,  it  is  perfectly  true  that 
the  theory  as  well  oa  the  practice  of  conjugal  life  is  not  the 
same  in  America  aa  in  England.  There  are  overbearing  hoa- 
bands  in  America,  but  they  are  more  condemned  by  the  opin- 
ion of  the  neighbourhood  than  in  England.  There  are  exact- 
ing wives  in  England,  but  l^eir  husbands  are  more  pitied  than 
wonld  be  the  case  in  America.  In  neither  conntry  can  one  say 
that  the  principle  of  perfect  equality  reigns,  for  in  America 
the  balance  inclines  nearly  though  not  quite  as  much  in  favour 
of  the  wife  as  it  does  in  England  in  favour  of  the  husband. 
Ko  one  man  can  have  a  sufficiently  large  acquaintance  In  both 
countries  to  entitle  his  individual  opinion  on  the  results  to 
mnch  weight.  So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  collect  views  from 
those  observers  who  have  lived  in  both  countries,  th^  an  in 
favour  of  the  American  practice,  perhaps  because  the  theory  it 
is  based  on  departs  less  from  pure  equality  than  does  that  of 
England,  lleee  observers  do  not  mean  tiiat  the  recognition 
of  women  as  equals  or  superiors  makes  them  any  better  or 
sweeter  or  wiser  than  Englishwomen;  bat  rather  that  tite 
principle  of  equality,  by  correcting  the  diaracteristic  faults 
of  men,  and  especially  their  selfi^ess  and  vanity,  is  more 
conducive  to  the  c(mcord  and  happiness  of  a  home.  They  con- 
ceive that,  to  make  the  wife  feel  her  independence  and  re- 
sponsibili^  more  strongly  than  she  doea  in  Enrope,  tends  to 

*I  have  beftTd  Americaa  ladles  lar.  tor  iDEtane*.  tbat  thejr  have  ob- 
■erred  tbat  m  Bngllibmati  wbo  has  forKOtten  bli  keys,  seDdi  hli  wt(e 
to  tbe  top  ol  the  bouH  to  tetcb  them;  wbereu  an  Amertcait  would  do 
Ui«  like  erraiid  tor  bla  wlt«,  and  never  suiter  her  to  do  It  tor  blm. 
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brace  and  expand  her  character,  while  conjngal  affection, 
usually  stronger  in  her  than  in  the  husband,  inasmuch  as  there 
are  fewer  competing  interests,  saves  her  from  abusing  the 
precedence  yielded  to  her.  This  seems  to  be  true,  but  I  have 
heard  others  maintain  that  the  American  system,  since  it  does 
not  require  the  wife  habitually  to  forego  her  own  wishes,  t^nds, 
if  not  to  make  her  self-indulgent  and  capricious,  yet  slightly  to 
impair  the  more  delicate  charms  of  character;  as  it  is  written, 
''It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive/' 

A  European  cannot  spend  an  evening  in  an  American 
drawing-room  without  perceiving  that  the  attitude  of  men  to 
women  is  not  that  with  which  he  is  familiar  at  home.  The 
average  European  man  has  usually  a  slight  sense  of  condescen- 
sion when  he  talks  to  a  woman  on  serious  subjects.  Even  if 
she  is  his  superior  in  intellect,  in  character,  in  social  rank,  he 
thinks  that  as  a  man  he  is  her  superior,  and  oonsdoosly  or 
unconsciously  talks  down  to  her.  She  is  too  much  accustomed 
to  this  to  resent  it,  unless  it  becomes  tastelessly  palpabla  Such 
a  notion  does  not  cross  an  American's  mind.  He  talks  to  a 
woman  just  as  he  would  to  a  man,  of  course  with  more  defer- 
ence of  manner,  and  with  a  proper  regard  to  the  topics  likely 
to  interest  her,  but  giving  her  his  intellectual  best,  addressing 
her  as  a  peison  whose  opinion  is  understood  by  both  to  be 
worth  as  much  as  his  own.  Similarly  an  American  lady  does 
not  expect  to  have  conversation  made  to  her.  It  is  foBt  as 
much  her  duly  or  pleasure  to  lead  it  as  the  man's  is,  and  more 
often  than  not  she  takes  the  burden  from  him,  darting  along 
with  a  gay  vivacity  which  puts  to  shame  his  slower  wits. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  in  all  cases  where  the  two  sexes 
come  into  competition  for  comfort,  the  provisian  is  made  first 
for  women.  In  railroads  the  end  car  of  the  train,  being  that 
farthest  removed  from  the  smoke  of  the  locomotive,  is  re- 
served for  them  (though  men  accompanying  a  lady  are  allowed 
to  enter  it),  and  at  hotels  their  sitting-room  is  the  best  and 
sometimes  the  only  available  public  room,  ladyless  guests  being 
driven  to  the  bar  or  the  hall.  In  omnibuses  and  horse-cars 
(tram-cars)  it  was  formerly  the  custom  for  a  gentleman  to 
rise  and  offer  his  seat  to  a  lady  if  there  were  no  vacant  place. 
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This  is  nmr  less  universally  done.  In  New  York  and  Boston 
(and  I  think  also  in  San  Francisco),  I  have  seen  the  men 
keep  their  seats  when  ladies  entered ;  and  I  recollect  one  oc- 
casion when  the  offer  of  a  seat  to  a  lady  was  declined  by  her, 
on  thci  ground  that  as  she  had  chosen  to  enter  a  full  car  she 
ought  to  take  the  consequences.  It  was  (I  was  told  in  Boston) 
a  feeling  of  this  kind  that  had  led  to  the  discontinuance  of  the 
old  courtesy.  When  ladies  constantly  pressed  into  the  already 
crowded  vehicles,  the  men,  who  could  not  secure  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  regulations  against  overcrowding,  tried  to  protect 
themselves  by  refusing  to  rise.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  the 
privileges  yielded  to  American  women  have  disposed  them  to 
claim  as  a  right  what  was  only  a  courtesy,  and  have  told  un- 
favourably upon  their  manners.  I  know  of  several  instances, 
besides  this  one  of  the  horse-cars,  which  might  seem  to  support 
the  criticism,  but  cannot  on  the  whole  think  it  well  founded. 
The  better  bred  women  do  not  presume  on  their  sex ;  and  the 
area  of  good  breeding  is  always  widening.  It  need  hardly 
be  said  that  the  community  at  large  gains  by  the  softening 
and  restraining  influence  which  the  reverence  for  womanhood 
diffuses.  Nothing  so  quickly  incenses  the  people  as  any  insult 
offered  to  a  woman.  Wife-beating,  and  indeed  any  kind  of 
Tough  violence  offered  to  women,  is  far  less  common  among 
the  rudest  class  than  it  is  in  England.  Field  work  or  work 
at  the  pit-mouth  of  mines  is  seldom  or  never  done  by  women 
in  America;  and  the  American  traveller  who  in  some  parts 
of  Europe  finds  women  performing  severe  manual  labour  is 
revolted  by  the  sight  in  a  way  which  Europeans  find  surpris- 
ing. 

In  the  farther  West,  that  is  to  say,  beyond  the  Mississippi, 
in  the  Bocky  Mountain  and  Pacific  States,  one  is  much  struck 
by  what  seems  the  absence  of  the  humblest  class  of  women. 
The  trains  are  full  of  poorly-dressed  and  sometimes  (though 
less  frequently)  rough-mannered  men.  One  discovers  no 
women  whose  dress  or  air  marks  them  out  as  the  wives,  daugh- 
ters, or  sisters  of  these  men,  and  wonders  whether  the  male 
population  is  celibate,  and  if  so,  why  there  are  so  many  women. 
Closer  observation  shows  that  the  wives,  daughters^  and  sisters 
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are  tfaere^  only  their  attire  and  manner  are  those  of  what  Euro- 
peans would  call  middle  class  and  not  working  class  people. 
This  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  Western  men  affect  a  rough 
dress.  Still  one  may  say  that  the  remark  so  often  made  that 
the  masses  of  the  American  pe(^le  correspond  to  the  middle 
class  of  Europe  is  more  true  of  the  women  than  of  the  men,  and 
is  more  true  of  them  in  the  rural  districts  and  in  the  West 
than  it  is  of  the  inhabitants  of  Atlantic  cities.  I  remember 
to  have  been  dawdling  in  a  book  store  in  a  small  town  in  Ore- 
gon when  a  lady  entered  to  inquire  if  a  monthly  magazine, 
whose  name  was  unknown  to  me,  had  yet  arrived.  When  she 
was  gone  I  asked  the  salesman  who  she  was,  and  what  was  the 
periodical  she  wanted.  He  answered  that  she  was  the  wife  of 
a  railway  workman,  that  the  magazine  was  a  journal  of  fash- 
ions,  and  that  the  demand  for  such  journals  was  large  and 
constant  among  women  of  the  wage-earning  class  in  the  town. 
This  set  me  to  ofasenring  female  dress  more  closely,  and  it 
turned  out  to  be  perfectly  true  that  the  women  in  these  little 
towns  were  following  the  Parisian  fashions  very  closely,  and 
were,  in  fact,  ahead  of  the  majority  of  English  ladies  belong- 
ing to  the  professional  and  mercantile  classes.*  Of  course  in 
such  a  town  as  I  refer  to  there  are  no  domestic  servants  except 
in  the  hotels  (indeed,  almost  the  only  domestic  service  to  be 
had  in  the  Pacific  States  is  that  of  Chinese),  so  these  votaries 
of  fashion  did  all  their  own  housework  and  looked  aft^  their 
own  babies. 

Three  causes  combine  to  create  among  American  womeu 
an  average  of  literary  taste  and  influence  higher  than  that  of 
women  in  any  European  country.  These  are,  the  educational 
facilities  they  enjoy,  the  recognition  of  the  equality  of  the 
sexes  in  the  whole  social  and  intellectual  sphere,  and  the  lei- 
sure which  they  possess  as  compared  with  men.  In  a  country 
where  men  are  incessantly  occupied  at  their  business  or  pro- 
fession, the  function  of  keeping  up  the  level  of  culture  de- 
volves upon  women.  It  is  safe  in  their  hands.  They  are 
quick  and  keen  witted,  less  fond  of  open-air  life  and  physical 

"The  above,  of  course,  does  not  applr  to  the  latest  Immlgranta  from 
Europe,  who  are  still  European  in  their  dress  and  ways,  though  In  a 
town  they  become  quickly  Americanised. 
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exertion  than  Englishiromeii  are,  and  obliged  by  the  climate 
to  pass  a  greater  part  of  their  time  imder  shelter  from  the 
cold  of  winter  and  the  aan  of  anmmer.  For  music  and  for 
the  pictorial  arta  they  do  not  yet  seem  to  bare  formed  so 
strong  a  taste  as  for  literature,  partly  perhaps  owing  to  the 
fact  ^t  in  America  the  opportonitiea  of  seeing  and  hearing 
masterpieces,  except  indeed  operas,  are  rarer  than  in  Europe. 
Bat  they  are  eager  and  assiduous  readers  of  all  such  books 
and  periodicala  as  do  not  presuppose  special  knowledge  in 
aome  branch  of  science  or  learning,  while  the  number  who  have 
devoted  themselTes  to  soma  special  study  and  attained  pro- 
ficiency in  it  is  large.  The  fondness  for  sentiment,  especially 
moral  and  domestic  sentiment,  which  is  often  observed  as 
cbaracteriidng  American  taste  in  literature,  seems  to  be  mainly 
due  to  the  influence  of  women,  for  the;  form  not  only  the 
larger  part  of  the  reading  public,  but  an  independent-minded 
part,  not  disposed  to  adopt  the  canons  laid  down  by  men,  and ' 
tbeir  preferences  count  for  more  in  the  opinions  and  pre- 
dilections of  the  whole  nation  than  is  the  case  in  England. 
Similarly  the  nnmber  of  women  who  write  ia  infinitely  larger 
in  America  than  in  Europe.  Fiction,  essays,  and  poetry  are 
D&turally  tbeir  favourite  provinces.  In  poetry  more  particu- 
larly, many  whose  names  are  quite  unknown  in  Europe  have 
attained  vridespread  fame. 

S<»ne  one  may  ask  bow  far  the  diflereouKs  between  the 
position  of  women  in  America  and  their  position  in  Eun^ 
are  due  to  democracy  F  or  if  not  to  this,  then  to  what  other 
cause? 

They  are  due  to  democratic  feeling  in  so  far  as  they  spring 
from  the  notion  that  all  men  are  free  and  equal,  posseased  of 
certain  inalienable  rights,  and  owing  certain  corresponding 
duties.  This  root  idea  of  democracy  cannot  stop  at  defining 
men  as  male  human  beings,  any  more  than  it  could  ultimately 
stop  at  defining  them  as  white  buman  beings.  For  many  years 
the  Americans  believed  in  equality  with  the  pride  of  discov- 
erers as  well  as  with  the  fervour  of  apostles.  Accustomed  to 
apply  it  to  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  they  were  naturally 
the  first  to  apply  it  to  women  also;   not,  indeed,  as  respects 
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politics^  but  in  all  the  social  as  well  as  legal  relations  of  Ufa 
Democracy  is  in  America  more  respectful  to  the  individual, 
less  disposed  to  infringe  his  freedom  or  subject  him  to  any 
sort  of  legal  or  family  control,  than  it  has  shown  itself  in 
Continental  Europe,  and  this  regard  for  the  individual  enured 
to  the  benefit  of  women.  Of  the  other  causes  that  have  worked 
in  the  same  direction  two  may  be  mentioned.  One  is  the  usage 
of  the  Gongregationalist,  Presbyterian,  and  Baptist  churches, 
under  which  a  woman  who  is  a  member  of  the  congregaticm 
has  the  same  rights  in  choosing  a  deacon,  elder,  or  pastor,  as 
a  man  has.  Another  is  the  fact  that  among  the  westward* 
moving  settlers  women  were  at  first  few  in  number,  and  were 
therefore  treated  with  special  respect.  The  habit  then  formed 
was  retained  as  the  communities  grew,  and  propagated  itself 
all  over  the  country. 

What  have  been  the  results  on  the  character  and  usefulness 
of  women  themselves? 

Favourable.  They  have  opened  to  them  a  wider  life  and 
more  variety  of  career.  While  the  special  graces  of  the  fem- 
inine character  do  not  appear  to  have  suffered,  there  has  been 
produced  a  sort  of  independence  and  a  capacity  for  self-help 
which  are  increasingly  valuable  as  the  number  of  unmarried 
women  increases.  More  resources  are  open  to  an  American 
woman  who  has  to  lead  a  solitary  life,  not  merely  in  the  way 
of  employment,  but  for  the  occupation  of  her  mind  and  tastes, 
than  to  a  European  spinster  or  widow;  while  her  education 
has  not  rendered  the  American  wife  less  competent  for  the 
discharge  of  household  duties. 

How  has  the  nation  at  large  been  affected  by  the  devdop- 
ment  of  this  new  type  of  womanhood,  or  rather  perhaps  of 
this  variation  on  the  English  type? 

If  women  have  on  the  whole  gained,  it  is  clear  that  the 
nation  gains  through  them.  As  mothers  they  mould  the  duu> 
acter  of  their  children;  while  the  function  of  forming  the 
habits  of  society  and  determining  its  moral  tone  rests  greatly 
in  their  hands.  But  there  is  reason  to  think  that  the  influence 
of  the  American  system  tells  directly  for  good  upon  men  as 
well  as  upon  the  whole  community.  Men  gain  in  being  brought 
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to  treat  women  as  equals  rather  than  as  graceful  playthings 
or  useful  drudges.  The  respect  for  women  which  every  Ameri- 
can man  either  feels  or  is  obliged  by  public  sentiment  to  pro- 
fess^ has  a  wholesome  effect  on  his  conduct  and  character,  and 
serves  to  check  the  cynicism  which  some  other  peculiarities  of 
the  country  foster.  The  nation  as  a  whole  owes  to  the  active 
benevolence  of  its  women,  and  their  zeal  in  promoting  social 
reforms,  benefits  which  tii^  customs  of  Continental  Europe 
would  scarcely  have  permitted  women  to  confer.  Europeans 
have  of  late  years  begun  to  render  a  well-deserved  admiration 
to  the  brightness  and  vivacity  of  American  ladies.  Those  who 
know  the  work  they  have  done  and  are  doing  in  many  a  noble 
cause  will  admire  still  more  their  energy,  their  courage,  their 
self-devotion.  No  country  seems  to  owe  more  to  its  women 
than  America  does,  nor  to  owe  to  them  so  much  of  what  is 
best  in  social  institutions  and  in  the  beliefs  that  govern 
oonductw 


CHAPTER   CVI 

•BQUALITT 

The  United  States  are  deemed  all  the  world  over  to  be  pre- 
eminently the  land  of  equality.  This  waa  the  first  feature 
which  struck  Europeans  when  they  began^  after  the  peace  of 
1815  had  left  them  time  to  look  beyond  tiie  Atlantic^  to  feel 
curious  about  the  phenomena  of  a  new  society.  This  was  the 
great  theme  of  De  Tooqaeville's  description,  and  the  starting* 
point  of  his  speculations;  this  has  been  the  most  constant 
boast  of  the  Americans  themselves,  who  have  believed  their 
liberty  more  complete  than  that  of  any  other  people,  because 
equality  has  been  more  fully  blended  with  it.  Yet  some 
philosophers  say  that  equality  is  impossible,  and  others,  who 
express  themselves  more  precisely,  insist  that  distinctions  of 
rank  are  so  inevitable,  that  however  you  try  to  expunge  them, 
they  are  sure  to  reappear.  Before  we  discuss  this  question,  let 
us  see  in  what  senses  the  word  is  used. 

First  there  is  legal  equality,  including  both  what  one  may 
call  passive  or  private  equality,  i.e.  the  equal  possession  of  dvil 
private  rights  by  all  inhabitants,  and  active  or  public  equality, 
the  equal  possession  by  all  of  rights  to  a  share  in  the  govern- 
ment, such  as  the  electoral  franchise  and  eligibility  to  public 
ofSce.  Both  kinds  of  political  equality  exist  in  America,  in 
the  amplest  measure,  and  may  be  dismissed  from  tiie  present 
discussion. 

Next  there  is  the  equality  of  material  conditions,  that  is 
of  wealth,  and  all  that  wealth  gives ;  there  is  the  equality  of 
education  and  intelligence;  there  is  the  equality  of  social 
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status  or  rank;  and  there  is  (what  comes  near  to^  but  is  not 
exactly  the  same  as,  this  last)  the  equality  of  estimation,  i.e. 
of  the  value  which  men  set  upon  one  another,  whatever  be  tii^ 
elements  that  come  into  this  value,  whether  wealth,  or  educa- 
tion, or  official  rank,  or  social  rank,  or  any  other  species  of 
excellence.  In  how  many  and  which  of  these  senses  of  the 
word  does  equality  exist  in  the  United  States? 

Clearly  not  as  regards  material  conditions.  Sixty  years  ago 
there  were  no  great  fortunes  in  America,  few  large  fortunes, 
no  poverty.  Now  there  is  some  poverty  (though  only  in  a  few 
places  can  it  be  called  pauperism),  many  large  fortunes,  and 
a  greater  number  of  gigantic  fortunes  than  in  any  other  coun- 
try of  the  world.  The  class  of  persons  who  are  passably  well 
off  but  not  rich,  a  class  corresponding  in  point  of  income  to 
the  lower  middle  class  of  England  or  France,  but  superior  in 
manners,  is  much  larger  than  in  the  great  countries  of  Europe. 
Between  the  houses,  the  dress,  and  the  way  of  life  of  these 
persons,  and  those  of  the  richer  sort,  there  is  less  difference 
than  in  Europe.  The  very  rich  do  not  (except  in  a  few  places) 
make  an  ostentatious  display  of  their  wealth,  because  they 
have  no  meana  of  doing  so,  and  a  visitor  is  therefore  apt  to 
overrate  the  extent  to  which  equality  of  wealth,  and  of  material 
conditions  generally,  still  prevails.  The  most  remarkable 
phenomenon  of  the  last  twenty-five  years  has  been  the  appear- 
ance, not  only  of  those  few  colossal  millionaires  who  fill  the 
public  eye,  but  of  many  millionaires  of  the  second  order,  men 
with  fortunes  ranging  from  $5,000,000  to  $15,000,000.  At 
a  seaside  resort  like  Newport,  where  one  sees  the  finished  lux- 
ury of  the  villas,  and  counts  the  well-appointed  equipages, 
with  their  superb  horses,  which  turn  out  in  the  afternoon,  one 
gets  some  impression  of  the  vast  and  growing  wealth  of  the 
Eastern  cities.  But  through  the  country  generally  there  is 
little  to  mark  out  the  man  with  an  income  of  £20,000  a  year 
from  the  man  of  £1000,  as  he  is  marked  out  in  England  by 
his  country  house  with  its  park,  or  in  France  by  the  opportuni- 
ties for  display  which  Paris  affords.  The  number  of  these 
fortunes  s^ms  likely  to  go  on  increasing,  for  they  are  due 
not  merely  to  the  sudden  development  of  the  West,  with  tha 
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chances  of  making  vast  sums  by  land  speculation  or  in  rail- 
way construction,  but  to  the  field  for  doing  business  on  a 
great  scale,  which  the  size  of  the  country  presents.    Where  a 
merchant  or  manufacturer  in  France  or  England  could  realize 
thousands,  an  American,  operating  more  boldly,  and  on  this 
far  wider  theatre,  may  realize  tens  of  thousands.    We  may 
therefore  expect  these  inequalities  of  wealth  to  grow;  nor  will 
even  the  habit  of  equal  division  among  children  keep  them 
down,  for  families  are  often  small,  and  though  some  of  those 
who  inherit  wealth  may  renounce  business,  others  will  pursue 
it,  since  the  attractions  of  other  kinds  of  life  are  fewer  than  in 
Europe.    Politics  are  less  exciting,  there  is  no  great  land- 
holding  class  with  the  duties  towards  tenants  and  neighbours 
which  an  English  squire  may,  if  he  pleases,  usefully  discharge; 
the  pursuit  of  collecting  pictures  or  other  objects  of  curiosity 
implies  frequent  visits  to  Europe,  and  although  the  killing  of 
birds  prevails  in  the  middle  States  and  the  killing  of  deer  in 
the  West,  this  rather  barbarous  form  of  pleasure  is  likely  in 
time  to  die  out  from  a  civilized  people.    Other  kinds  of  what 
is  called  *'sport"  no    doubt    remain,    such    as  horse-racing, 
eagerly  pursued  in  the  form  of  trotting  matches,^  and  the 
manlier  amusements  of  yacht-racing,  rowing,  and  baseball, 
but  these  can  only  be  followed  during  part  of  the  year,  and 
some  of  them  only  by  the  young.    A  life  of  so-called  pleasure 
is  certainly  harder  to  follow  in  an  American  city  than  in  Paris 
or  Vienna  or  London.    Accordingly,  while  great  fortunes  will 
continue  to  be  made,  they  will  be  less  easily  and  quickly  spent 
than  in  Europe,  and  one  may  surmise  that  the  equality  of  ma- 
terial conditions,  almost  universal  in  last  century,  still  general 
sixty  years  ago,  will  more  and  more  diminish  by  the  growth 
of  a  very  rich  class  at  one  end  of  the  line,  and  of  a  very  poor 
class  at  the  other  end. 

As  respects  education,  the  profusion  of  superior  as  well  as 
elementary  schools  tends  to  raise  the  mass  to  a  somewhat 
higher  point  than  in  Europe,  while  the  stimulus  of  life  being 
keener  and  the  habit  of  reading  more  general,  thQ  number  of 

The  trotting;  ho^se  \a  driven,  not  ridden,  a  return  to  Uio  earliest 
(onne  of  tioree-racts^  we  Imow  ot 
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perBons  one  finds  on  the  same  general  level  of  brightnees, 
keenness^  and  a  superficially  competent  knowledge  of  common 
facts,  whether  in  science,  history,  geography,  or  literature,  is 
extremely  large.  This  general  lerel  tends  to  rise.  But  the 
level  of  exceptional  attainment  in  that  small  but  increasing 
class  who  have  studied  at  the  best  native  universities  or  in 
Europe,  and  who  pursue  learning  and  science  either  as  a  pro- 
fession or  as  a  source  of  pleasure,  rises  faster  than  does  the 
general  level  of  the  multitude,  so  that  in  this  regard  also  it 
appears  that  equality  has  diminished  and  will  diminish 
further. 

So  far  we  have  been  on  comparatively  smooth  and  easy 
ground.  Equality  of  wealth  is  a  concrete  thing;  equality  of 
intellectual  possession  and  resource  is  a  thing  which  can  be 
perceived  and  gauged.  Of  social  equality,  of  distinctions  of 
standing  and  estimation  in  private  life,  it  is  far  more  difficult 
to  speak,  and  in  what  follows  I  speak  with  some  hesitation. 

One  thing,  and  perhaps  one  thing  only,  may  be  asserted 
with  confidence.  There  is  no  rank  in  America,  that  is  to  say, 
no  external  and  recognized  stamp,  marking  one  man  as  en- 
titled to  any  social  privileges,  or  to  deference  and  respect  from 
others.  No  man  is  entitled  to  think  himself  better  than  his 
fellows,  or  to  expect  any  exceptional  consideration  to  be  shown 
by  them  to  him.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  recognized  order 
of  precedence,  either  on  public  occasions  or.  at  a  private  party, 
except  that  yielded  to  a  few  official  persons,  such  as  the  gov- 
ernor and  chief  judges  of  a  State  within  that  State,  as  well  as 
to  the  President  and  Vice-President,  the  Speaker  of  the  House, 
the  Federal  senators,  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Federal  Court, 
and  the  members  of  the  President's  cabinet  everjrwhere 
through  the  Union.  In  fact,  the  idea  of  a  r^ular  "rule  of 
precedence"  displeases  the  Americans,'  and  one  finds  them 
slow  to  believe  that  the  existence  of  such  a  rule  in  England 
entitling  the  youthful  daughter  of  a  baronet,  for  instance,  to 

In  private  parties,  so  far  as  there  is  any  rule  of  precedence,  it  la 
that  of  age,  with  a  tendency  to  make  an  exception  in  favour  of  elergsr- 
men  or  of  any  person  of  special  eminence.  It  is  only  in  Washington, 
where  senators.  Judges,  ministers,  and  congressmen  are  sensitive  on 
these  points,  that  such  questions  seem  to  arise,  or  to  bo  regarded  as 
deserving  the  attention  of  a  rational  mind. 
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go  first  out  of  the  room  at  a  dinner  party  on  the  host's  arm, 
although  there  may  be  present  married  ladies  both  older  and 
of  some  personal  distinction,  is  not  felt  as  a  mortification  by 
the  latter  ladies,  because  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  convention 
and  nsage  which  does  not  prevent  the  other  guests  from  re- 
specting these  wives  of  ordinary  commoners  much  more  than 
they  may  respect  the  baronet's  daughter.  That  an  obscure 
earl  should  take  precedence  of  a  prime  minister  who  happens 
to  be  a  commoner  shocks  Americans  out  of  measure. 

What  then  is  the  effect  or  influence  for  social  purposes  of 
such  distinctions  as  do  exist  between  men,  distinctions  of  birth, 
of  wealth,  of  official  position,  of  intellectual  eminence? 

To  be  sprung  from  an  ancient  stock,  or  from  a  stock  which 
can  count  persons  of  eminence  among  its  ancestors,  is  of  course 
a  satisfaction  to  the  man  himself.  There  is  at  present  almost 
a  passion  among  Americans  for  genealogical  researches.  A 
good  many  families  can  trace  themselves  back  to  English  fam- 
ilies of  the  sixteenth  or  seventeenth  century,  and  of  course  a 
great  many  more  profess  to  do  so.  For  a  -man's  ancestors  to 
have  come  over  in  the  Mayflower  is  in  America  much  what 
their  having  come  over  with  William  the  Conquett)r  used  to 
be  in  England.  The  descendants  of  any  of  the  revolutionary 
heroes,  such  as  John  Adams,  Edmund  Randolph,  Alexander 
Hamilton,  and  the  descendants  of  any  famous  man  of  colonial 
times,  such  as  the  early  governors  of  Massachusetts  from  Wil- 
liam Endicott  downwards,  or  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  or  of 
Eliot  the  apostle  of  the  Indians,  are  regarded  by  their  neigh- 
bours with  a  certain  amount  of  interest,  and  their  legitimate 
pride  in  such  an  ancestry  excites  no  disapproval.'  In  the 
Eastern  cities,  and  at  watering-places  like  Newport^  one  begins 
to  see  carriages  with  armorial  bearings  on  their  panels,  but 
most  people  appear  to  disapprove  or  ridicule  this  as  a  piece 
of  Anglomania,  more  likely  to  be  practised  by  a  parvenu  than 
by  the  scion  of  a  really  old  family.    Virginians  used  to  set 

'In  all  the  esBet  mentioned  in  the  text  I  remember  to  have  been 
told  by  others,  but  never  by  the  persons  concerned,  ci  the  ftucestry. 
This  is  an  illustration  of  the  fact  that  while  such  ancestry  la  felt  to  be 
a  distinction  it  would  be  thought  bad  taste  for  those  who  poBseas  it  to 
mention  it  unless  they  were  asked. 
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much  store  by  their  pedigrees,  and  the  letters  P.P.V.  (Firrf 
Families  of  Virginia)  had  become  *a  sort  of  jest  against  per- 
sons pluming  themselves  on  their  social  position  in  the  Old 
Dominion/  Since  the  war,  however,  whidi  has  shattered  old 
Virginian  society  from  its  foundations,  one  hears  little  of 
such  pretensions.' 

The  fault  which  Americans  are  most  frequently  accused  of 
is  the  worship  of  wealth.  The  amazing  fuss  which  is  made 
about  very  rich  men,  the  descriptions  of  their  doings,  ttie 
speculation  as  to  their  intentions,  the  gossip  about  their  pri* 
Tate  life,  lend  colour  to  the  reproach.  He  who  builds  up  a 
huge  fortune,  especially  if  he  does  it  suddenly,  is  no  doubt 
a  sort  of  hero,  because  an  enormous  number  of  men  have  the 
same  ambition.  Having  done  best  what  millions  are  trjring 
to  do,  he  is  discussed,  admired,  and  envied  in  the  same  way  as 
the  captain  of  a  cricket  eleven  is  at  a  laige  school,  or  the 
stroke  of  the  university  boat  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge^  If  he 
be  a  great  financier,  or  the  owner  of  a  great  railroad  or  a  great 
newspaper,  he  exercises  vast  power,  and  is  therefore  well  worth 
xxmrting  by  those  who  desire  his  help  or  would  avert  his  en« 
mity.  Admitting  all  this,  it  may  seem  a  paradox  to  observe  that 
a  millionaire  has  a  better  and  easier  social  career  open  to  him 
in  England  than  in  America.  Nevertheless  there  is  a  sense 
in  which  this  is  true.  In  America,  if  his  private  character  be 
bad,  if  he  be  mean,  or  openly  immoral,  or  personally  vulgar,  or 
dishonest,  the  best  society  will  keep  its  doors  closed  against 
him.  In  England  great  wealth,  skilfully  employed,  will  more 
readily  force  these  doors  to  open.  For  in  England  great 
wealth  can,  by  using  the  appropriate  methods,  practically  buy 
rank  from  those  who  bestow  it;  or  by  obliging  persons  whose 
position  enables  them  to  command  fashionable  society,  can 

*An  anecdote  is  told  of  the  captain  of  a  steamer  plying  at  a  ferry 
from  Maryland  into  Virginia,  who  being  asked  by  a  needy  Virginian  to 
give  him  a  free  passage  across,  inquired  if  the  applicant  belonged  to 
one  of  the  F.F.V.  ''No,"  answered  the  man,  "I  can't  exactly  say  that; 
rather  to  one  of  the  second  families."  "Jump  on  board,"  said  the  cap- 
tain; **!  never  met  one  of  your  sort  before." 

*A  few  years  ago  a  club  was  formed  in  New  Tork  U>  include  only 
persons  who  could  prove  that  their  progenitors  were  settled  in  the 
State  before  the  Revolution,  and  I  daresay  clubs  exist  elsewhere  mak- 
ing similar  olaims  to  ezclusiveness. 
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induce  them  to  stand  sponsors  for  the  upstart,  and  force  him 
into  society,  a  thing  which  no  person  in  America  has  the  power 
of  doing.  To  effect  such  a  stroke  in  England  the  rich  man 
must  of  course  have  stopped  short  of  positive  frauds,  that  is, 
of  such  frauds  as  could  be  proved  in  court  But  he  may  be 
still  distrusted  and  disliked  by  the  elite  of  the  commercial 
world,  he  may  be  vulgar  and  ill-educated,  and  indeed  have 
nothing  to  recommend  him  except  his  wealth  and  his  willing- 
ness to  spend  it  in  providing  amusement  for  fashionable  peo- 
ple. All  this  will  not  prevent  him  from  becoming  a  baronet, 
or  possibly  a  peer,  and  thereby  acquiring  a  position  of  assared 
dignity  which  he  can  transmit  to  his  offspring.  The  existence 
of  a  system  of  artificial  rank  enables  a  stamp  to  be  given  to 
base  metal  in  Europe  which  cannot  be  given  in  a  thoroughly 
republican  country.*  The  feeling  of  the  American  puUic 
towards  the  very  rich  is,  so  far  as  a  stranger  can  judge,  one 
of  curiosity  and  wonder  rather  than  of  respect.  There  is 
less  snobbishness  shown  towards  them  thaoi  in  England. 
They  are  admired  as  a  famous  runner  or  a  jockey  is  admired, 
but  do  not  seem  to  receive  either  flattery  or  social  deference. 
When  a  man  has  won  great  wealth  by  the  display  of  remark- 
able  talents,  as  is  the  case  with  some  of  the  manufactoiers 
and  railroad  kings,  the  case  is  rather  different,  for  it  is  felt 
that  his  gifts  are  a  credit  to  the  nation. 

The  persons  to  whom  official  rank  gives  importance  are 
very  few  indeed,  being  for  the  nation  at  large  only  about  one 
hundred  persons  at  the  top  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
in  each  State  less  than  a  dozen  of  its  highest  State  function- 
aries. For  these  State  functionaries,  indeed,  the  respect  shown 
is  extremely  scanty,  and  much  more  official  than  personal.  A 
high  Fedend  officer,  a  senator,  or  justice  of  the  supreme  oourt^ 
or  cabinet  minister,  is  conspicuous  while  he  holds  his  place, 
and  is  of  course  a  personage  in  any  private  society  lie  may 
enter;  but  less  so  than  a  corresponding  official  would  be  in 

"The  English  system  of  hereditary  titles  tends  to  maintain  the  dia- 
tlnction  of  ancient  lineage  far  less  perfectly  than  that  simple  «■•  of  a 
family  name  which  prevailed  in  Italy  during  the  Middle  Ages,  or  in 
ancient  Rome.  A  Colonna  or  a  Dorla,  like  a  Cornelius  or  a  Valerius, 
carried  the  glory  of  his  nobility  in  his  name,  whereas  any  upstart  may 
be  created  a  duke. 
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Europe.  A  simple  member  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives 
is  nobody.  Even  men  of  the  highest  official  rank  do  not  give 
themselves  airs  on  the  score  of  their  position.  Some  years 
ago^  being  in  Washington^  I  was  taken  by  a  friend  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Commander-in-chief  of  the  United  States  army, 
a  great  soldier  whose  fame  all  the  world  knows.  We  found 
him  standing  at  a  desk  in  a  bare  room  in  the  Wax  Depart- 
menty  at  work  with  one  clerk.  While  he  was  talking  to  us 
the  door  of  the  room  was  pushed  open,  and  there  appeared 
the  figure  of  a  Western  tourist  belonging  to  what  Europeans 
would  call  the  lower  middle  class^  followed  by  his  wife  and 
sister,  who  were  "doing^*  Washington.  Perceiving  that  the 
room  was  occupied  they  began  to  retreat,  but  the  Commander- 
in-chief  called  them  back.  *^alk  in,  ladies,"  he  said.  "You 
can  look  around.  You  won't  disturb  me;  make  yourselves 
at  home.'* 

Intellectual  attainment  does  not  excite  much  notice  till  it 
becomes  eminent,  that  is  to  say,  till  it  either  places  its  pos- 
sessor in  a  conspicuous  position,  such  as  that  of  president  of 
one  of  the  greatest  universities,  or  till  it  has  made  him  well 
known  to  the  world  as  a  preacher,  or  writer,  or  scientific  dis- 
coverer. When  this  kind  of  eminence  has  been  reached,  it 
receives,  I  think,  more  respect  than  anywhere  in  Europe,  ex- 
cept possibly  in  Italy,  where  the  interest  in  learned  men,  or 
poets,  or  artists,  seems  to  be  greater  than  anywhere  else  in 
Europe.''  A  famous  writer  or  divine  is  known  by  name  to  a  far 
greater  number  of  persons  in  America  than  would  know  a 
similar  person  in  any  European  country.  He  is  one  of  the 
glories  of  the  country.  There  is  no  artificial  rank  to  cast  him 
into  the  shade.  He  is  possibly  less  famous  than  the  railroad 
kings  or  manipulators  of  the  stock  markets ;  but  he  excites  a 
dififerent  kind  of  sentiment;  and  people  are  willing  to  honour 
him  in  a  way,  sometimes  distasteful  to  himself,  which  would 

^n  Germany  great  respect  is  no  doubt  felt  for  the  leaders  of  learning 
and  science;  but  they  are  regarded  as  belonging  to  a  world  of  their 
own,  separated  by  a  wide  gulf  from  the  territorial  aristocracy,  which 
still  deems  itself  (as  in  the  days  of  Candide)  a  different  form  of  man- 
kind from  those  who  hare  not  sixteen  quarterings  to  show. 
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not  be  applied  to  the  millionaire  except  by  those  who  Bonj^t 
to  gain  Bomething  from  him. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  of  explaining  how  some  of  the  differ- 
ences above  mentioned,  in  wealth  or  official  position  or  intel- 
lectual eminence,  affect  social  equality  is  by  reverting  to  what 
was  called,  a  few  pages  back,  equality  of  estimation — ^the  idea 
which  men  form  of  other  men  as  compared  with  themsdves. 
It  is  in  this  that  the  real  sense  of  equality  comes  out.  In 
America  men  hold  others  to  be  at  bottom  exactly  the  same  as 
themselves.  If  a  man  is  enormously  rich,  like  A.  T.  Stewart 
or  William  H.  Yanderbilt,  or  if  he  is  a  great  orator,  like 
Daniel  Webster  or  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  or  a  great  soldier  like 
Ulysses  S.  Grant,  or  a  great  writer  like  R.  W.  Emerson,  or 
President,  so  much  the  better  for  him.  He  is  an  object  of  in- 
terest, perhaps  of  admiration,  possibly  even  of  reverence.  But 
he  is  deemed  to  be  still  of  the  same  flesh  and  blood  as  other 
men.  The  admiration  felt  for  him  may  be  a  reason  for  going 
to  see  him  and  longing  to  shake  hands  with  him.  But  it  is 
not  a  reason  for  bowing  down  to  him,  or  addressing  him  in 
deferential  terms,  or  treating  him  as  if  he  was  porcelain  and 
yourself  only  earthenware.'  In  this  respect  there  is,  I  think, 
a  difference,  slight  but  perceptible,  between  the  sentiment  of 
equality  as  it  exists  in  the  United  States,  and  as  one  finds  it  in 
France  and  Switzerland,  the  countries  of  the  Old  World  where 
(if  we  except  Norway,  which  has  never  had  an  aristocracy) 
social  equality  has  made  the  greatest  progress.  In  Franco 
and  Switzerland  there  lingers  a  kind  of  feeling  as  if  the  old 
noblesse  were  not  quite  like  other  men.  The  Swiss  peasant, 
with  all  his  manly  independence,  has  in  many  cantons  a  touch 
of  instinctive  reverence  for  the  old  families;  or  perhaps,  in 
some  other  cantons,  a  touch  of  jealousy  which  makes  him 

This  is  seen  eren  in  the  manner  of  American  servants.  Although 
there  is  an  aversion  among  native  Americans  to  enter  domestle  serriee, 
the  temporary  discharge  of  such  duties  does  not  necessarily  involve  any 
loss  of  caste.  Eighteen  years  ago  I  remember  to  have  found  all  the 
waiting  in  a  large  hotel  in  the  White  Mountains  done  by  the  daughters 
of  respectable  New  England  farmers  in  the  low  country  who  had  oome 
up  for  their  summer  change  of  air  to  this  place  of  resort,  and  were 
earning  their  board  and  lodging  by  acting  as  waitresses.  They  were 
treated  by  the  guests  aa  equals,  and  were  indeed  cultivated  and  weU 
mannered  younc  women. 
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desire  to  exchide  their  memberB  from  oSice,  becanRe  he  feels 
that  they  stiU  think  themselves  better  than  he  is.  N^otbing 
like  this  is  poeaible  in  America,  where  the  very  notion  of 
anch  diBtinctione  excites  a  wondering  cnrioeity  aa  to  what  sort 
of  creature  the  titled  noble  of  Europe  can  be. 

The  total  absence  of  rank  end  the  universal  acceptance  of 
equality  do  not  however  prevent  the  exiatenoe  of  gnda  and 
dietinctiuu  in  society  which,  though  they  may  find  no  tan- 
gible expression,  are  Bometimea  aa  rfiarply  drawn  as  in  Europe. 
Except  in  the  newer  parts  of  the  West,  those  who  deem  thm- 
selves  ladies  and  gentlemen  draw  just  the  same  line  between 
themselves  and  the  multitude  as  is  drawn  in  England,  and 
draw  it  in  much  the  same  way.  The  nature  of  a  man's  occn- 
pataon,  his  education,  his  manners  and  breeding,'  his  income, 
bis  connections,  all  come  into  view  in  determining  whether  he 
is  in  this  narrow  sense  of  the  word  "a  gentleman,"  almost  as 
they  would  in  England,  though  in  most  parts  of  the  United 
States  personal  qualities  count  for  rather  more  than  in  Eng- 
land, and  occupation  for  rather  less.  The  word  is  equally 
indefinable  in  both  countries,  but  in  America,  the  expression 
"not  quite  a  lady"  seems  to  be  less  frequently  employed.  One 
is  told,  however,  that  the  son  of  cultivated  parents  would  not 
like  to  rater  a  retail  store :  and  even  in  a  Western  city  like 
Detroit  the  best  people  will  say  of  a  par^  that  it  was  "very 
mixed."  In  some  of  the  older  cities  society  is  aa  exclusive  a 
in  the  more  old-fashioned  English  counties,  the  "best  set" 
considering  itself  very  select  indeed.  In  sneh  a  ei^  I  re- 
member to  have  heard  a  family  belonging  to  the  best  set,  irtiich 
is  mostly  to  be  found  in  a  particular  quarter  of  the  city, 
speak  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  handsome  suburb  two  miles 
away  just  as  Belgravtans  might  speak  of  Islington;  and  the 
son  of  the  family  who,  having  made  in  Europe  the  acquaint- 
ance of  some  of  the  dwellers  in  this  suburb,  had  gone  to  ^ 
ball  there,  was  questioned  by  his  sisters  about  their  manners 
*Oii  th«  New  York  elevsted  nllToad  smoking  la  not  permlttsd  In  tar 
car.  Wben  I  aslied  a  conductor  bov  he  waa  able  to  entorce  this  rule, 
contldcrlns  that  on  every  other  railway  amaltlnK  waa  practUed,  hs  an- 
awered,  *I  alwara  aay  when  any  one  aeema  dlapoaed  to  tnalat,  'Sir,  I  am 
sure  that  It  rou  are  a  gentleman  you  will  not  wUb  to  brlBg  me  Into  a 
dlSlculty,'  tmt  then  tbey  always  leave  08.' 
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and  customs  much  as  if  he  had  letamed  from  yisiting  a  tribe 
in  Central  Africa.  On  inquiry  I  discorered  that  these  North 
Shore  people  were  as  rich  and  doubtless  thought  themselTes 
as  cultivated  as  the  people  of  my  friend's  quarter.  But  all  the 
city  knew  that  the  latter  were  the  '^st  set."  One  is  told  that 
this  ezdusiveness  spreads  steadily  from  East  to  West^  and  that 
before  long  there  will  be  such  sets  in  all  the  greater  cities. 

Europeans  have  been  known  to  ask  whether  the  United 
States  do  not  suffer  from  the  absence  of  a  hereditary  nobility. 
As  may  be  supposed^  such  a  question  excites  mirth  in  America: 
it  is  as  if  you  were  to  offer  them  a  Court  and  an  Established 
Church.  They  remark,  with  truth,  that  since  Pitt  in  England 
and  the  Napoleons  in  France  prostituted  hereditary  titles, 
these  have  ceased  to  be  either  respectable  or  useful.  'Tliey 
do  not/'  say  the  Americans,  ^^uggest  antiquity,  for  the  Eng- 
lish families  that  enjoy  them  are  mostly  new;  they  are  not 
associated,  like  the  ancient  titles,  with  the  history  of  your 
nation;  they  are  merely  a  prize  offered  to  wealth,  the  ex- 
pression of  a  desire  for  gilding  that  plutocracy  which  has 
replaced  the  ancient  aristocracy  of  your  country.  Seeing  how 
little  service  hereditary  nobility  renders  in  maintaining  the 
standard  either  of  manners,  or  morals,^^  or  honour,  or  public 
duty,  few  sensible  men  would  create  it  in  any  European  coun- 
try where  it  did  not  exist;  much  less  then  should  we  dream  of 
creating  it  in  America,  which  possesses  none  of  the  materials 
or  conditions  which  could  make  it  tolerable.  If  a  peerage  is 
purchasable  even  in  England,  where  the  dignity  of  the  older 
nobility  might  have  suggested  some  care  in  bestowal,  pur- 
chasable not  so  openly  as  in  Portugal  or  a  German  princi- 
pality, but  practically  purchasable  by  party  services  and  by 
large  subscriptions  to  public  purposes,  much  more  would  it  be 
purchasable  here,  where  there  are  no  traditions  to  break 
down,  where  wealth  accumulates  rapidly,  and  the  wealthy 
seek  every  avenue  for  display.    Titles  in  this  country  would 

^^he  moral  and  social  standard  which  American  society  enforces  if 
In  some  respects  more  exacting  than  that  of  England.  I  have  fre- 
quently heaiti  Americans  express  surprise  at  the  reception  accorded  by 
fashionable  London  to  Americans  whom  they  held  cheap,  or  to  persona, 
whether  English  or  foreign*  whose  transgressions  had  become  matter 
gf  notoriety. 
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be  simply  an  additional  prize  offered  to  wealth  and  ambition. 
They  could  not  be  respected.  They  would  make  us  as  snob- 
bish as  you  ore.  They  would  be  an  unmixed  evil."  A 
European  observer  will  not  quarrel  with  thia  judgment.  There 
is  already  a  disposition  in  America,  as  everywhere  else,  to 
relish  and  make  the  most  of  such  professional  or  official  titles 
as  can  be  had;  it  is  a  harmless  way  of  trying  to  relieve  the 
monotony  of  the  world.  If  there  be,  as  no  doubt  there  is, 
less  disposition  than  in  England  to  run  after  and  pay  court 
to  the  great  or  the  fashionable,  this  is  perhaps  due  not  to  any 
superior  virtue,  but  to  the  absence  of  those  opportunities  and 
temptations  which  their  hereditary  titles  and  other  social 
institutions  set  before  the  English.  It  would  be  the  very  wan- 
tonness of  folly  to  create  in  the  new  country  what  most  think- 
ing people  would  gladly  be  rid  of  in  the  old  one. 

Another  question  is  more  serious  and  less  easily  answered. 
What  is  the  effect  of  social  equality  upon  manners?  Many 
causes  go  to  the  making  of  manners,  as  one  may  see  by  noting 
how  much  better  they  are  in  some  parts  of  Europe  than  in 
other  parts  where  nevertheless  the  structure  of  society  is 
equally  aristocratic,  or  democratic,  as  the  case  may  be.  One 
must  therefore  be  careful  not  to  ascribe  to  this  source  only 
such  peculiarities  as  America  shows.  On  the  whole,  bearing 
in  mind  that  the  English  race  has  less  than  some  other  races 
of  that  quickness  of  perception  and  sympathy  which  goes  far 
to  make  manners  good,  the  Americans  have  gained  more  than 
they  have  lost  by  equality.  I  do  not  think  that  the  upper 
class  loses  in  grace,  I  am  sure  that  the  humble  class  gains 
in  independence.  The  manners  of  the  *Ti)est  people'*  are 
exactly  those  of  England,  with  a  thought  more  of  considera- 
tion towards  inferiors  and  of  frankness  towards  equals. 
Among  the  masses  there  is,  generally  speaking,^^  as  much 

ft 

^There  are  parts  of  the  West  which  still  lack  polish;  and  the  be- 
haYlour  of  the  whites  to  the  Chinese  often  incenses  a  stranger  from 
the  Atlantic  States  or  Europe.  I  remember  in  Oregon  to  have  seen  a 
huge  navvy  turn  an  inoffensive  Chinaman  out  of  his  seat  in  a  railway 
car,  and  when  I  went  to  the  conductor  and  endeavoured  to  invoke  his 
interference,  he  calmly  remarked,  "Tes,  I  know  those  things  do  make 
the  English  mad."  On  the  other  hand  on  the  Paclflo  slope  coloured 
people  often  sit  down  to  table  with  whites. 


s> 
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real  courtesy  and  good  nature  as  anywhere  else  in  the 
world.  There  is  less  outward  politeness  than  in  some  parts 
of  Europe,  Portugal  for  instance,  or  Tuscany,  or  Sweden. 
There  is  a  certain  coolness  or  off-handness  which  at  first  an- 
noys the  European  visitor,  who  still  thinks  himself  ^a  su- 
perior" ;  but  when  he  perceives  that  it  is  not  meant  for  inso- 
lence, and  that  native  Americans  do  not  notice  it,  he  learns  to 
acquiesce.  Perhaps  the  worst  maimers  are  those  of  persons 
drest  in  some  rag  of  authority.  The  railroad  car-conductor 
has  a  bad  name ;  but  personally  I  have  always  been  well  treated 
by  him,  and  remember  with  pleasure  one  on  a  Southern  rail- 
road (an  ex-Confederate  soldier)  who  did  the  honours  of  his 
car  with  a  dignified  courtesy  worthy  of  those  Hungarian  nobles 
who  are  said  to  have  the  best  manners  in  Europe.  The  hotel 
clerk  is  supercilious,  but  if  one  frankly  admits  his  superiority, 
his  patronage  becomes  friendly,  and  he  may  even  condeacend 
to  interest  himself  in  making  your  stay  in  the  city  agreeable. 
One  finds  most  courtesy  among  the  rural  population  of  New 
England  and  the  Middle  States,  least  among  the  recent  immi- 
grants in  the  cities  and  the  unsettled  population  of  the  West. 
However,  the  most  material  point  to  remark  is  the  improve- 
ment of  recent  years.  The  concurrent  testimony  of  European 
travellers,  including  both  admirers  and  detractors  of  d^noc- 
racy,  proves  that  manners  must  have  been  disagreeable  forty 
years  ago,  and  one  finds  nowadays  an  eqiially  general  admission 
that  the  Americans  are  as  pleasant  to  one  another  and  to 
strangers  as  are  the  French  or  the  Germans  or  the  English. 
The  least  agreeable  feature  to  the  visitors  of  former  years,  an 
incessant  vaunting  of  their  own  country  and  disparagement 
of  others,  has  disappeared,  and  the  tinge  of  self-assertion 
which  the  sense  of  equality  used  to  give  ia  now  but  faintly 
noticeable. 


CHAPTEB   CVII 

THB  VSnFLUVNCE  OF  DBMOORAOT  ON  THOUGHT 

Two  opposite  theories  regarding  the  influence  of  democratic 
institutions  on  intellectual  activity  have  found  currency.  One 
theory  extols  them  because  they  stimulate  the  mind  of  a 
people,  not  only  sharpening  men's  wits  by  continual  struggle 
and  unrest,  but  giving  to  each  citizen  a  sense  of  his  own  pow- 
ers and  duties  in  the  world,  which  spurs  him  on  to  exertions 
in  ever-widening  fields.  This  theory  is  commonly  applied  to 
Athens  and  other  democracies  of  the  ancient  world,  as  con- 
trasted with  Sparta  and  the  oligarchic  cities,  whose  intellec- 
tual production  was  scanty  or  altogether  wanting.  It  com- 
pares the  Rome  of  Cicero,  Lucretius,  and  Catullus,  and  the 
Augustan  age,  whose  great  figures  were  bom  under  the  Be- 
public,  with  the  vaster  but  comparatively  sterile  Boman  world 
of  Marcus  Aurelius  or  Constantine,  when  freedom  had  long 
since  vanished.  It  notes  the  outburst  of  literary  and  artistic 
splendour  that  fell  in  the  later  age  of  the  republics  of 
mediaeval  Italy,  and  dwells  with  especial  pleasure  on  the 
achievements  of  Florence,  the  longest-lived  and  the  most 
glorious  of  the  free  commonwealths  of  Italy. 

According  to  the  other  theory,  Democracy  is  the  child  of 
ignorance,  the  parent  of  dulness  and  conceit.  The  opinion 
of  the  greatest  number  being  the  universal  standard,  every- 
thing is  reduced  to  the  level  of  vulgar  minds.  Originality  is 
stunted,  variety  disappears,  no  man  thinks  for  himself,  or,  if 
he  does,  fears  to  express  what  he  thinks.  A  drear  pall  of 
monotony  covers  the  sky. 

*Thy  hand,  great  Anarch,  lets  the  curtain  tall 
And  universal  darkneaa  buries  alL* 
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This  doctrine  seems  to  date  from  the  appearance  of  De 
TocqueviUe's  book,  though  his  professed  disciples  have  pushed 
it  much  further  than  his  words  warrant.  It  is  really  an  a 
priori  doctrine,  drawn  from  imagining  what  the  consequences 
of  a  complete  equaliiy  of  material  conditions  and  political 
powers  ought  to  be.  But  it  claims  to  rest  upon  the  observed 
phenomena  of  the  United  States,  which,  thirty  years  ago, 
were  still  the  only  great  modern  democracy;  and  it  was  with 
reference  to  the  United  States  that  it  was  enunciated  by  Mr. 
Bobert  Lowe  in  one  of  those  speeches  of  1866  which  so  greatly 
impressed  his  contemporaries. 

Both  these  theories  will  be  found  on  examination  to  be 
baseless.  Both,  so  far  as  they  are  a  priori  theories,  are  fanci- 
ful ;  both,  in  so  far  as  they  purport  to  rest  upon  the  facts  of 
history,  err  by  regarding  one  set  of  facts  only,  and  ignoring  a 
great  number  of  concomitant  conditions  which  have  probably 
more  to  do  with  the  result  than  the  few  conditions  which  have 
been  arbitrarily  taken  to  be  suf&cient  causes.  None  of  the 
Greek  republics  was  a  democracy  in  the  modem  sense,  for  all 
rested  upon  slavery;  nor,  indeed,  can  the  name  be  applied,  ex- 
cept at  passing  moments,  to  the  Italian  cities.  Many  circum- 
stances besides  their  popular  government  combined  to  place 
the  imperishable  crown  of  literary  and  artistic  glory  upon  the 
brows  of  the  city  of  the  Violet  and  the  city  of  the  Lily.  So 
also  the  view  that  a  d^nocratic  land  is  necessarily  a  land  of 
barren  monotony,  while  tinsound  even  as  a  deduction  from 
general  principles,  is  still  more  unsound  in  its  assumption  of 
certain  phenomena  as  true  of  America,  and  in  the  face  it 
puts  on  the  phenomena  it  has  assumed.  The  theorists  who 
have  propounded  it  give  us,  like  Daniel,  the  dream  as  well 
as  their  interpretation  of  it.  But  the  dream  is  one  of  their 
own  inventing;  and  such  as  it  is,  it  is  wrongly  interpreted. 

Few  mistakes  are  more  common  than  that  of  exaggerating 
the  influence  of  forms  of  government.  As  there  are  historians 
and  politicians  who,  when  they  come  across  a  trait  of  national 
character  for  which  no  obvious  explanation  presents  itself,  set 
it  down  to  "race,^*  so  there  are  writers  and  speakers  who,  too 
indolent  to  examine  the  whole  facts  of  the  case^  or  too  ill- 
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trained  to  feel  the  need  of  such  examination,  pounce  upon  the 
political  institutions  of  a  country  as  the  easiest  way  to  account 
for  its  social  and  intellectual,  perhaps  even  for  its  moral  and 
religious  peculiarities.  Few  problems  axe  in  reality  more 
complex  than  the  relation  between  the  political  and  the  in« 
tellectual  life  of  a  country;  few  things  more  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish than  the  influences  respectively  attributable  to  an 
equality  of  political  rights  and  powers  on  the  one  hand,  an 
equality  of  material  and  social  conditions  on  the  other.  It  is 
oonmionly  assumed  that  Democracy  and  Equality  go  hand  in 
hand,  but  as  one  may  have  popular  government  along  with 
enormous  differences  of  wealth  and  dissimilarities  in  social 
usage,  so  also  one  may  have  social  equality  under  a  despot. 
Doubtless,  when  social  and  political  equality  go  hand  in  hand 
they  intensify  one  another;  but  when  inequality  of  material 
conditions  becomes  marked,  social  life  changes,  and  as  social 
phenomena  become  more  complex  their  analysis  becomes  more 
difficult. 

Reverting  to  the  two  theories  from  which  we  set  out,  it  may 
be  said  that  the  United  States  furnish  little  support  to  either. 
American  democracy  has  certainly  produced  no  age  of  Peri- 
cles. Neither  has  it  dwarfed  literature  and  led  a  wretched 
people,  so  dull  as  not  even  to  realize  their  dulness,  into  a 
barren  plain  of  featureless  mediocrity.  To  ascribe  the  de- 
ficiencies, such  as  they  are,  of  art  and  culture  in  America, 
solely  or  even  mainly  to  her  form  of  government,  is  not  less 
absurd  than  to  ascribe,  as  many  Americans  of  what  I  may  call 
the  trumpeting  school  do,  her  marvellous  material  progress  to 
the  same  cause.  It  is  not  Democracy  that  has  paid  off  a  gi- 
gantic debt  and  raised  Chicago  out  of  a  swamp.  Neither  is 
it  Democracy  that  has  denied  her  philosophers  like  Burke  and 
poets  like  Wordsworth. 

Most  writers  who  have  dealt  with  these  matters  have  not 
only  laid  more  upon  the  shoulders  of  democratic  government 
than  it  ought  to  bear,  but  have  preferred  abstract  speculatianj 
to  the  humbler  task  of  asceriaining  and  weighing  the  facts. 
They  have  spun  ingenious  theories  about  democracy  as  the 
source  of  this  or  that,  or  whatever  it  pleased  them  to  assume; 
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they  have  not  tried  to  determine  by  a  wide  induction  what 
specific  results  appear  in  countries  which,  differing  in  other 
respects,  agree  in  being  democratically  governed.  If  I  do 
not  follow  these  time-honoured  precedents,  it  is  not  because 
the  process  is  difficult,  but  because  it  is  unprofitable.  These 
speculations  have  perhaps  had  their  use  in  suggesting  to  us 
what  phenomena  we  ought  to  look  for  in  democratic  countries; 
but  if  any  positive  results  are  to  be  reached,  they  must  be 
reached  by  carefully  verifying  the  intellectual  phenomena  of 
more  than  one  country,  and  establishing  an  unmistakable  re- 
lation between  them  and  the  political  institutions  under  which 
they  prevail. 

If  some  one,  starting  from  the  current  conception  of  democ- 
racy, were  to  say  that  in  a  democratic  nation  we  should  find 
a  disposition  to  bold  and  unbridled  speculations,  sparing 
neither  theology  nor  morals,  a  total  absence  of  rule,  tradition, 
and  precedent,  each  man  thinking  and  writing  as  responsible 
to  no  criticism,  ''every  poet  his  own  Aristotle,'*  a  taste  for 
strong  effects  and  garish  colours,  valuing  force  rather  than 
fineness,  grandeur  rather  than  beauty,  a  vigorous,  hasty,  im- 
petuous style  of  speaking  and  writing,  a  grandiose,  and  per- 
haps sensational  art:  he  would  say  what  would  be  quite  as 
natural  and  reasonable  a  priori  as  most  of  the  pictures  given 
us  of  democratic  societies.  Yet  many  of  the  suggested  fea- 
tures would  be  the  opposite  of  those  which  America  presents. 

Every  such  picture  must  be  fanciful.  He  who  starts  from 
so  simple  and  (so  to  speak)  bare  a  conception  as  that  of  equal 
civil  rights  and  equal  political  powers  vested  in  every  member 
of  the  commimity  cannot  but  have  recourse  to  his  fancy  in 
trying  to  body  forth  the  results  of  this  principle.  Let  any 
one  study  the  portrait  of  the  democratic  man  and  demo- 
cratic ci^  which  the  first  and  greatest  of  all  the  hostile  critics 
of  democracy  has  left  us,*  and  compare  it  with  the  very  differ- 
ent descriptions  of  life  and  culture  under  a  popular  govem- 

'Plato  Indeed  Indulges  his  fancy  so  far  as  to  describe  the  very  mules 
and  asses  of  a  democracy  as  prancing  along  the  roads,  scarcely  deign- 
ing to  bear  their  burdens.^  The  passion  for  unrestrained  license,  for 
novelty,  for  variety  is  to  liim  the  note  of  democracy,  whereas  monot- 
ony and  even  obstinate  conservatism  are  the  faults  which  the  latest 
European  critics  bid  us  expect. 
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ment  in  whidi  European  speculation  has  disported  itself  since 
De  Tocqneville's  time.  He  will  find  each  theory  plausible  in 
the  abstract,  and  each  equally  unlike  the  facta  which  con- 
temporary America  sets  before  us. 

Ijet  us  then  bid  farewell  to  fancy  and  endeavour  to  dis- 
cover what  are  now  the  salient  intellectual  features  of  the 
mass  of  the  native  population  in  the  United  States. 

As  there  is  much  difference  of  opinion  regarding  them,  I 
present  with  difBdence  the  following  list: — 

1.  A  desire  to  be  abreast  of  the  best  thought  and  work  of 
the  world  everywhere,  to  have  every  form  of  literature  and 
art  adequately  represented,  and  excellent  of  its  kind,  so  that 
America  shall  be  felt  to  hold  her  own  among  the  nations. 

2.  A  fondness  for  bold  and  striking  effects,  a  preference 
for  large  generalizations  and  theories  which  have  an  air  of 
completeness. 

3.  An  absence  among  the  multitude  of  refined  taste,  and 
disposition  to  be  attracted  rather  by  general  brilliance  than  by 
delicacy  of  workmanship;  a  want  of  mellowness  and  inade- 
quate perception  of  the  difference  between  first-rate  work  in 
a  quiet  style  and  mere  flatness. 

4.  Little  respect  for  canons  or  traditions,-  accompanied  by 
the  notion  that  new  conditions  must  of  necessity  produce  new 
ideas. 

5.  An  undervaluing  of  special  knowledge  or  experience, 
except  perhaps  in  the  sphere  of  applied  science  and  commerce, 
an  idea  that  an  able  man  can  do  one  thing  pretty  much  as 
well  as  another,  as  Dr.  Johnson  thought  that  if  he  had  taken 
to  politics  he  woidd  have  been  as  distinguished  therein  as 
he  was  in  poetry. 

6.  An  admiration  for  literary  or  scientific  eminence,  an 
enthusiasm  for  anything  that  can  be  called  genius,  with  an 
over-readiness  to  discover  it. 

7.  A  love  of  intellectual  novelties. 

8.  An  intellectual  impatience,  and  desire  for  quick  and 
patent  results. 

9.  An  over-valuing  of  the  judgments  of  the  multitude;  a 
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disposition  to  judge  by  ^'success''  work  which  has  not  been 
produced  for  the  sake  of  success. 

10.   A  tendency  to  mistake  bigness  for  greatness. 

Contrariwise,  if  we  regard  not  the  people  generally  bat  the 
most  cultivated  dass,  we  shall  find,  together  with  some  of  the 
above-mentioned  qualities,  others  which  indicate  a  reaction 
against  the  popular  tendencies.  This  class  has  a  strong  relish 
for  subtlety  of  thought  and  highly  finished  art,  whether  in 
literature  or  painting.  It  is  so  much  afraid  of  crudity  and 
vagueness  as  to  be  prone  to  devote  itself  to  minute  and  careful 
study  of  subjects  unattractive  to  the  masses. 

Of  these  characteristics  of  the  people  at  large  some  may  at 
first  sight  seem  inconsistent  with  others,  as  for  instance  the 
admiration  for  intellectual  gifts  with  the  under-valuing  of 
special  knowledge;  nevertheless  it  could  be  shown  that  both 
are  discoverable  in  Americans  as  compared  with  Englishmen. 
The  former  admire  intelligence  more  than  the  latter  do :  but 
they  defer  less  to  special  competence.  However,  assuming  for 
the  moment  that  there  is  something  true  in  these  suggestions, 
which  it  would  take  too  long  to  attempt  to  establish  one  by 
one,  be  it  observed  that  very  few  of  them  can  be  directly  con- 
nected with  democratic  government.  Even  these  few  might 
take  a  different  form  in  a  differently  situated  democracy.  The 
seventh  and  eighth  seem  due  to  the  general  intelligence  and 
education  of  the  people,  while  the  remainder,  though  not 
wholly  uninfluenced  by  the  habits  which  popular  government 
tends  to  breed,  must  be  mainly  ascribed  to  the  vast  size  of  the 
country,  the  vast  numbers  and  homogeneity  of  its  native  white 
population,  the  prevalence  of  social  equality,  a  busy  indus- 
trialism, a  restless  changefulness  of  occupation,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  a  leisured  class  dominant  in  matters  of  taste — condi- 
tions that  have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  political  institu- 
tions. The  prevalence  of  evangelical  Protestantism  has  been 
quite  as  important  a  factor  in  the  intellectual  life  of  the 
nation  as  its  form  of  government. 

Some  one  may  say— I  wish  to  state  the  view  fairly  though 
I  do  not  entirely  agree  with  it — ^that  assuming  the  foregoing 
analysis  to  be  correct^  the  influence  of  democracy,  apart  from 
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its  tendency  to  secure  an  ample  provision  of  education,  is  dis- 
cernible in  two  points.  It  produces  self-confidence  and  self- 
complacency,  national  and  personal,  with  the  result  both  of 
stimulating  a  certain  amount  of  thought  and  of  preventing  the 
thought  that  is  so  produced  from  being  subjected  to  proper 
tests.  Ambition  and  self-esteem  will  call  out  what  might 
have  lain  dormant,  but  they  will  hinder  a  nation  as  well  as 
a  man  from  duly  judging  its  own  work,  and  in  so  far  will  re- 
tard its  progress.  Those  who  are  naturally  led  to  trust  and 
obey  common  sense  and  the  numerical  majority  'in  matters  of 
state,  over-value  the  judgment  of  the  majority  in  other  mat- 
ters. Now  the  judgment  of  the  masses  is  a  poor  standard  for 
the  thinker  or  the  artist  to  set  before  him.  It  may  narrow 
his  view  and  debase  his  style.  He  fears  to  tread  in  new  paths 
or  express  unpopular  opinions ;  or  if  he  despises  the  multitude 
he  may  take  refuge  in  an  acrid  cjrnicism.  Where  the  masses 
rule,  a  writer  cannot  but  think  of  the  masses,  and  as  they  do 
not  appreciate  refinements  he  will  eschew  these,  making  him- 
self at  all  hazards  intelligible  to  the  common  mind,  and  seek- 
ing to  attract  by  broad,  perhaps  coarsely  broad,  effects,  the 
hasty  reader,  who  at  the  circulating  libraries  passes  by  Walter 
Scott  or  Thackeray  to  fasten  on  the  latest  sketch  of  fashion- 
able life  or  mysterious  crime. 

I  do  not  deny  that  there  is  some  force  in  this  way  of  putting 
the  case.  Democracy  tends  to  produce  a  superficially  active 
public  and  perhaps  also  a  jubilant  and  self-confident  public. 
But  it  is  quite  possible  to  have  a  democratic  people  which  shall 
be  neither  fond  of  letters  nor  disposed  to  trust  its  own  judg- 
ment and  taste  in  judging  them.  Much  will  depend  on  the 
other  features  of  the  situation.  In  the  United  States  the 
cultivated  public  increases  rapidly,  and  the  very  reaction 
which  goes  on  within  it  against  the  defects  of  the  multitude 
becomes  an  important  factor.  All  things  considered,  I  doubt 
whether  democracy  tends  to  discourage  originality,  subtlety, 
refinement,  in  thought  and  in  expression,  whether  literary  or 
artistic.  I  doubt  if  there  be  any  solid  ground  for  expecting 
monotony  or  vulgarity  under  one  form  of  government  more 
than  another.     The  causes  lie  deeper.     Art  and  literature 
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have  before  now  been  baae  and  vulgar  nnder  absolute  mon- 
archies and  under  oligarchies.  One  of  the  most  polished  and 
aristocratic  societies  in  Europe  has  for  two  centuries  been  that 
of  Vienna;  yet  what  society  could  have  been  intellectually 
duller  or  less  productive  ?  Moreover,  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  habits  of  popular  government  which  open  a  career  to 
talent  in  public  life,  open  it  in  literature  also.  No  man  need 
lean  on  a  faction  or  propitiate  a  coterie.  A  pure,  clear  voice 
with  an  unwonted  message  may  at  first  fail  to  make  itsdf 
heard  over  the  din  of  competitors  for  popular  favour;  but 
once  heard,  it  and  its  message  will  probably  be  judged  on 
their  own  merits. 

Passing  away  from  this  question  as  to  the  supposed  narcotic 
power  of  democracy,  the  further  question  may  be  asked,  what 
is  the  distinctive  note  of  democratic  thought  and  art  as  they 
actually  appear  in  the  United  States?  What  is  the  peculiar 
quality  or  flavour  which  springs  from  this  political  element  in 
their  condition?  I  cannot  tell.  I  find  no  such  note.  I  have 
searched  for  it^  and,  as  the  Americans  say,  it  is  hard  work 
looking  for  what  is  not  there.  Some  Europeans  and  many 
Americans  profess  to  have  found  it,  and  will  tdl  you  that  this 
or  that  peculiarity  of  American  literature  is  due  to  democrax^. 
No  doubt,  if  you  take  individual  writers,  you  may  discover  in 
several  of  them  something,  though  not  always  the  same  thing, 
which  savours  of  democratic  feeling  and  tinges  their  way  of 
regarding  human  life.  But  that  is  not  enough.  What  must 
be  shown  is  a  general  quality  running  through  the  majority 
of  these  writers — a  quality  which  is  at  once  recognized  as  racy 
of  the  soil,  and  which  can  be  traced  back  to  the  democratic 
element  which  the  soil  undoubtedly  contains.  No  such  quality 
seems  to  have  been  shown.  That  there  is  a  distinctive  note 
in  many — not,  perhaps^  in  all — of  the  best  American  books 
may  be  admitted.  It  may  be  caught  by  ears  not  the  most  deli- 
cate. But  is  this  note  the  voice  of  democracy  ?  Is  it  even  the 
voice  of  democracy  and  equality  combined  ?  There  is  a  dif- 
ference, slight  yet  perceptible^  in  the  part  which  both  senti- 
ment and  humour  play  in  American  books,  when  we  compare 
them  with  English  books  of  equivalent  strength.    The  humour 
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has  a  vem  of  oddity,  and  the  contrast  between  the  soft  copious- 
ness of  the  sentiment  and  the  rigid  lines  of  lingering  Puri- 
tanism which  it  suffuses,  is  rarely  met  with  in  England.  Per- 
haps there  is  less  repose  in  the  American  style;  there  is 
certainly  a  curioiis  unrestfulness  in  the  effort,  less  common 
in  English  writers,  to  bend  metaphors  to  unwonted  uses.  But 
are  these  differences,  with  others  I  might  mention — and,  after 
all,  they  are  slight-— due  to  any  cause  connected  with  politics? 
Are  they  not  rather  due  to  a  mixed  and  curiously  intertwined 
variety  of  other  causes  which  have  moulded  the  American 
mind  during  the  last  two  centuries?  American  imagination 
has  produced  nothing  more  conspicuously  original  than  the 
romances  of  Hawthorne.  If  any  one  says  that  he  finds  some- 
thing in  them  which  he  remembers  in  no  previous  English 
writer,  we  know  what  is  meant  and  probably  agree.  But  can 
it  be  said  that  there  is  anything  distinctively  American  in 
Hawthorne,  that  is  to  say,  that  his  specific  quality  is  of  a  kind 
which  reappears  in  other  American  writers  ?  Pew  will  a£5nn 
this.  The  most  peculiar,  and  therefore  I  suppose  the  most 
characteristically  American  school  of  thought,  has  been  what 
used  to  be  called  the  Concord  or  Transcendental  school  of 
forty  years  ago ;  among  the  writings  produced  by  which  those 
of  Emerson  are  best  known  in  Europe.  Were  the  authors  of 
that  school  distinctively  democratic  either  in  the  colour  of 
their  thought,  or  in  its  direction,  or  in  the  style  which  ex- 
presses it  ?  And  if  so,  can  the  same  democratic  tinge  be  dis- 
cerned in  the  authors  of  to-day?  I  doubt  it:  but  such  matters 
do  not  admit  of  proof  or  disproof.  One  must  leave  them  to 
the  literary  feeling  of  the  reader. 

A  very  distinguished  American  man  of  letters  once  said  to 
me  that  he  hated  nothing  so  much  as  to  hear  people  talk  about 
American  literature.  He  meant,  I  think,  that  those  who  did 
80  were  puzzling  themselves  unnecessarily  to  find  something 
which  belonged  to  a  new  country,  and  a  democratic  country, 
and  were  forgetting  or  ignoring  the  natural  relation  of  works 
of  imagination  and  thought  produced  in  America  to  books 
written  by  men  of  the  same  race  in  the  Old  World  before  and 
since  1776. 
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So  far,  then,  as  regards  American  literature  generally,  I 
do  not  believe  that  there  is  in  it  anything  specifically  demo- 
cratic. Nor  if  we  look  at  the  various  departments  of  specula- 
tive thought,  sach  as  metaphysics  and  theology,  or  at  those 
which  approach  nearer  to  the  exact  sciences,  such  as  economics 
and  jurisprudence,  shall  we  find  that  the  character  and  sub- 
stance of  the  doctrines  propounded  bear  marked  traces  of  a 
democratic  influence?  Why  should  we  be  surprised  at  this, 
seeing  that  the  influence  of  a  form  of  government  is  only  one 
among  many  influences,  even  where  a  nation  stands  alone,  and 
creates  a  literature  distinctively  local  ?  But  can  books  written 
in  the  United  States  be  deemed  to  constitute  a  literature  lo- 
cally American  in  the  same  sense  as  the  literatures  of  France 
and  Germany,  of  Italy  and  Bussia,  belong  to  those  countries? 
For  the  purposes  of  thought  and  art  the  United  States  is  a 
part  of  England,  and  England  is  a  part  of  America.  Many 
English  books  are  more  widely  read  and  strike  deeper  to  the 
heart  in  America  than  in  England.  Some  American  books 
have  a  like  fortune  in  England.  Differences  there  are,  but 
differences  how  trivial  compared  with  the  resemblances  in 
temper,  in  feeling,  in  susceptibility  to  certain  forms  of  moral 
and  physical  beauty,  in  the  general  view  of  life  and  nature,  in 
the  disposition  to  revere  and  be  swayed  by  the  same  matchless 
models  of  that  elder  literature  which  both  branches  of  the 
English  race  can  equally  claim.  American  literature  does 
not  to-day  differ  more  from  English  literature  than  the 
Scottish  writers  of  eighty  or  a  hundred  years  ago — ^Bums, 
Scott,  Adam  Smith,  Beid,  Hume,  Bobertson— differed  from 
their  English  contemporaries.  There  was  a  fondness  for  ab- 
stractions and  generalizations  in  the  Scottish  prose  writers; 
there  was  in  the  Scottish  poets  a  bloom  and  fragrance  of 
mountain  heather  which  gave  to  their  work  a  charm  of  fresh- 
ness and  singularity,  like  that  which  a  faint  touch  of  local 
accent  gives  to  the  tongue  of  an  orator.  But  they  were  Eng- 
lish as  well  as  Scottish  writers :  they  belong  to  English  liter- 
ature and  make  part  of  its  glory  to  the  world  beyond.  So 
Fenimore  Cooper,  Hawthorne,  Emerson,  Longfellow,  and 
those  on  whom  their  mantle  has  fallen,  belong  to  England  as 
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well  as  to  America;  and  English  writers,  as  they  more  and 
more  realize  the  vastness  of  the  American  public  they  address, 
will  more  and  more  feel  themselves  to  be  American  as  well  as 
English,  and  will  often  find  in  America  not  only  a  larger  but 
a  more  responsive  audience. 

We  have  been  here  concerned  not  to  discuss  the  merits  and 
estimate  the  place  of  American  thinkers  and  writers,  but  only 
to  examine  the  relation  in  which  they  stand  to  their  political 
and  social  environment.  That  relation,  however,  sets  before 
us  one  more  question.  The  English-speaking  population  of 
the  United  States  is  one-third  larger  than  that  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  It  is  a  more  educated  population,  in  which  a 
greater  number  of  persons  come  imder  the  influence  of  books 
and  might  therefore  be  stirred  up  to  intellectual  production. 
Why  then  does  it  not  make  more  important  contributions  to 
the  common  literary  wealth  of  the  race?  Is  there  a  want  of 
creative  power?  and  if  «o,  to  what  is  the  want  due? 

This  is  a  question  frequently  propounded.  I  propose  to 
consider  it  in  the  chapter  which  follows. 


CHAPTBB   CVin 

OBBATIVE  INTELLEOTITAL  POWBH 

Thsbe  is  a  street  in  Florence  on  each  side  of  which  standi 
statues  of  the  famous  Florentines  of  the  fourteenth  and  fif- 
teenth centuries, — Dante,  Giotto,  Petrarch,  Boccaccio,  Ghi- 
berti,  Machiavelli,  Michael  Angelo,  and  others  scarcely  less 
illustrious,  all  natives  of  the  little  city  which  in  their  days  had 
nerer  a  population  of  more  than  sixty  thousand  souls.^  No 
one  can  walk  between  these  rows  of  world-famous  figures, 
matched  by  no  other  city  of  the  modem  world,  without  asking 
himself  what  cause  determined  so  much  of  the  highest  genius 
to  this  one  spot;  why  in  Italy  herself  populous  Milan  and 
Naples  and  Venice  have  no  such  list  to  show;  why  the  sue- 
cession  of  greatness  stopped  with  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth century  and  has  never  been  resumed?  Questions  sub- 
stantially the  same  constantly  rise  to  the  mind  in  reading 
the  history  of  other  countries.  Why  did  England  produce 
no  first-rate  poet  in  the  two  stirring  centuries  between  Chaucer 
and  Shakespeare,  and  again  in  the  century  and  a  half  between 
Milton's  birth  and  Wordsworth's?  Why  have  epochs  of  com- 
parative sterility  more  than  once  fallen  upon  Germany  and 
France?  and  why  has  music  sometimes  reached  its  highest 
pitch  of  excellence  at  moments  when  the  other  arts  were  lan- 
guisliing?  Why  does  the  sceptre  of  intellectual  and  artistic 
leadership  pass  now  to  one  great  nation,  now  to  another,  incon- 
stant and  unpredictable  as  are  the  shifting  winds? 

^Petrarch  saw  the  light  in  AresEO,  but  bis  family  was  Florentine,  aoA 
It  was  by  a  mere  accident  that  he  was  born  away  from  his  own  city. 
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These  questions  touch  the  deepest  and  most  complex  prob- 
lems of  history;  and  neither  historian  nor  physiologist  has 
yet  been  able  to  throw  any  real  light  upon  them.  Even  the 
commonplace  remark  that  times  of  effort  and  struggle  tend 
to  deyelop  an  unusually  active  intellectual  movement  and 
therewith  to  awaken  or  nourish  rare  geniuses,  is  not  altogether 
true;  for  some  of  the  geniuses  have  arisen  at  moments  when 
there  was  no  excitement  to  call  them  forth^  and  at  other  times 
seasons  of  storm  and  stress  have  raised  up  no  one  capable  of 
directing  the  efforts  of  interpreting  the  feelings  of  his  genera- 
tion. One  thing,  however,  is  palpable :  numbers  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  matter.  There  is  no  average  of  a  man  of  genius 
to  so  many  thousands  or  millions  of  persons.  Out  of  the  sixty 
thousand  of  Florence  there  arise  during  two  centuries  more 
men  of  undying  fame  than  out  of  huge  London  during  the 
last  three  centuries.  Even  the  stock  of  solid  second-class 
ability  does  not  necessarily  increase  with  increasing  numbers ; 
while  as  to  those  «rare  combinations  of  gifts  which  produce 
poetry  or  philosophy  of  the  first  order,  tiiey  are  revealed  no 
more  frequently  in  a  great  European  nation  now  than  they 
were  in  a  Semitic  tribe  or  a  tiny  Greek  city  twenty-five  or 
thirty  centuries  ago. 

There  is  therefore  no  reason  why  the  absence  of  brilliant 
genius  among  the  sixty  millions  in  the  United  States  should 
excite  any  surprise;  we  might  as  well  wonder  that  there  is  no 
(loethe,  or  Schiller  or  Kant  or  Hegel  in  the  Germany  of  to- 
day, so  much  more  populous  and  better  educated  than  the 
Germany  of  their  birth-time.  It  is  not  to  be  made  a  reproadi 
against  America  that  men  like  Tennyson  or  Darwin  have  not 
been  bom  there.  "The  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth";  the 
rarest  gifts  appear  no  one  can  tell  why  or  how.  In  broad 
France  a  century  ago  no  man  was  found  able  to  spring  upon 
the  neck  of  the  Bevolution  and  turn  it  to  his  will.  Fate 
brought  her  favourite  from  a  wild  Italian  island,  that  had 
but  just  passed  under  the  yoke  of  the  nation  to  which  it  gave 
a  master. 

The  question  we  have  to  ask  as  regards  the  United  States 
is  therefore  not  why  it  has  given  us  few  men  of  the  highest 
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and  rarest  distinction,  but  whether  it  has  failed  to  produce  its 
fair  share  of  talents  of  the  second  rank,  that  is,  of  men  capa- 
ble of  taking  a  lead  in  all  the  great  branches  of  literary  or 
artistic  or  scientific  activity,  men  who  instruct  and  delight 
their  own  generation,  though  possibly  future  generations  may 
not  hold  all  of  them  in  remembrance. 

Have  fewer  men  of  this  order  adorned  the  roll  of  fame  in 
the  United  States,  during  the  century  of  their  independence, 
than  in  England,  or  France,  or  Germany  during  the  same 
period?  Obviously  this  is  the  fact  as  regards  art  in  all  its 
branches;  and  also  as  regards  physical  and  mathematical 
science.  In  literature  the  disparity  is  less  evident,  yet  most 
candid  Americans  will  agree  with  Englishmen  that  it  is 
greater  than  those  who  know  the  education  and  intelligraice 
of  the  younger  people  would  have  expected.  I  pass  by  oratory 
and  statesmanship,  because  comparison  is  in  these  fields  very 
difiicult.  The  fact  therefore  being  admitted,  we  have  to  en- 
deavour to  account  for  it. 

If  the  matter  were  one  of  numerical  averages,  it  would  be 
pertinent  to  remark  that  of  the  sixty  millions  of  people  in  the 
United  States  seven  or  eight  millions  are  negroes,  at  present 
altogether  below  the  stratum  from  which  production  can  be 
expected ;  that  of  the  whites  there  may  be  nearly  two  millions 
to  whom  English  is  a  foreign  language,  and  that  several  mil- 
lions are  recent  immigrants  from  Europe.  This  diminishes 
the  contrast  between  numbers  and  intellectual  results.  But 
numbers  have  so  little  to  do  with  the  question  that  the  point 
deserves  no  more  than  a  passing  reference. 

Those  who  have  discussed  the  conditions  of  intellectual 
productivity  have  often  remarked  that  epochs  of  stir  and  ex- 
citement are  favourable,  because  they  stimulate  men's  minds, 
setting  new  ideas  afloat,  and  awakening  new  ambitions.  It  is 
also  true  that  vigorous  unremitting  labour  is,  speaking  gen- 
erally, needed  for  the  production  of  good  work,  and  that  one 
is  therefore  less  entitled  to  expect  it  in  an  indolent  time  and 
from  members  of  the  luxurious  classes.  But  it  is  not  less 
true;  though  less  frequently  observed,  that  tranquillity  and  re- 
pose are  necessary  to  men  of  the  kind  we  are  considering,  and 
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often  helpful  even  to  the  highest  geniuses,  for  the  evolving  of 
new  thoughts  and  the  creation  of  forms  of  finished  and  har- 
monious beauty.  He  who  is  to  do  such  work  must  have  time 
to  meditate,  and  pause,  and  meditate  again.  He  must  be  able 
to  set  his  creation  aside,  and  return  to  it  after  days  or  weeks 
to  look  at  it  with  fresh  eyes.  He  must  be  neither  distracted 
from  his  main  purpose,  nor  hurried  in  effecting  it.  He  must 
be  able  to  concentrate  the  whole  force  of  his  reason  or  imag- 
ination on  one  subject,  to  abstract  himself  when  needful  from 
the  flitting  sights  and  many-voiced  clamour  of  the  outer  world. 
Juvenal  said  this  long  ago  about  the  poet;  it  also  applies, 
though  possibly  in  a  lower  degree,  both  to  the  artist  and  to  the 
serious  thinker,  or  delicate  workman,  in  any  field  of  literature, 
to  the  metaphysician,  the  theologian,  the  philosophic  historian, 
the  economist,  the  philologist,  even  the  novelist  and  the  states- 
man. I  have  heard  men  who  had  gone  from  a  quiet  life  into 
politics  complain  that  they  found  their  thinking  powers 
wither,  and  that  while  they  became  far  more  expert  in  getting 
up  subjects  and  speaking  forcibly  and  plausibly,  they  found 
it  harder  and  harder  to  form  sound  general  views  and  pene- 
trate beneath  the  superficialities  of  the  newspaper  and  the 
platform.  Interrupted  thought,  trains  of  refiection  or  im- 
aginative conceptions  constantly  broken  by  a  variety  of  petty 
transient  calls  of  business,  claims  of  society,  matters  passing 
in  the  world  to  note  and  tbink  of,  not  only  tire  the  mind  but 
destroy  its  chances  of  attaining  just  and  deep  views  of  life 
and  nature,  as  a  wind-rufSed  pool  ceases  to  reflect  the  rocks 
and  woods  around  it.  Mohammed  falling  into  trances  on  tlie 
mountain  above  Mecca,  Dante  in  the  sylvan  solitudes  of  Fonte 
Avellana,  Cervantes  and  Bunyan  in  the  enforced  seclusion  of 
a  prison,  Hegel  so  wrapt  and  lost  in  his  speculations  that, 
taking  his  manuscript  to  the  publisher  in  Jena  on  the  day  of 
the  great  battle,  he  was  surprised  to  see  French  soldiers  in  the 
streets ;  these  are  types  of  the  men  and  conditions  which  gave 
birth  to  thoughts  that  occupy  succeeding  generations:  and 
what  is  true  of  these  greatest  men  is  perhaps  even  more  true 
of  men  of  the  next  rank.  Doubtless  many  great  works  have 
been  produced  among  inauspicious  surroundings,  and  even 
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nnder  severe  pressure  of  time;  but' it  will^  I  think,  be  almost 
invariably  found  that  the  producer  had  formed  his  ideas  or 
conceived  his  creations  in  hours  of  comparative  tranquillity, 
and  had  turned  on  them  the  full  stream  of  his  powers  to  the 
exclusion  of  whatever  could  break  or  divert  its  force. 

In  Europe  men  call  this  a  century  of  unrest.  But  the 
United  States  is  more  unrestful  than  Europe,  more  uniestful 
than  any  country  we  know  of  has  yet  been.  Nearly  every  one 
is  busy;  those  few  who  have  not  to  earn  their  living  and  do 
not  feel  called  to  serve  their  countrymen,  find  themselves  out 
of  place,  and  have  been  wont  either  to  make  amusement  into 
a  business  or  to  transfer  themselves  to  the  ease  of  France  or 
Italy.  The  earning  of  one^s  living  is  not,  indeed,  incompat- 
ible with  intellectually  creative  work,  for  many  of  those  who 
have  done  such  work  best  have  done  it  in  addition  to  their 
gainful  occupation,  or  have  earned  their  living  by  it.  But  in 
America  it  is  unusually  hard  for  any  one  to  withdraw  his  mind 
from  the  endless  variety  of  external  impressions  and  interests 
which  daily  life  presents,  and  which  impinge  upon  the  mind, 
I  will  not  say  to  vex  it,  but  to  keep  it  constantly  vibrating 
to  their  touch.  Life  is  that  of  the  squirrel  in  his  revolving 
cage,  never  still  even  when  it  does  not  seem  to  change.  It 
becomes  every  day  more  and  more  so  in  England,  and  English 
Utarature  and  art  show  increasing  marks  of  haste.  In  the 
United  States  the  ceaseless  stir  and  movement,  the  oonstant 
presenoe  of  newspapers,  the  eagerness  which  looks  through 
tvery  pair  of  eyes,  even  that  active  intelligence  and  sense  of 
public  duty,  strongest  in  the  best  minds,  which  make  a  citizen 
feel  that  he  ought  to  know  what  is  passing  in  the  wider  world 
as  well  as  in  his  own,  all  these  render  life  more  exciting  to 
the  average  man  than  it  is  in  Europe;  but  chase  away  from  it 
the  opportunities  for  repose  and  meditation  which  art  and 
philosophy  need,  as  growing  plants  need  the  coolness  and 
darkness  of  night  no  less  than  the  blaze  of  day.  The  type  of 
mind  which  American  conditions  have  evolved  is  quick,  vigor- 
ous, practical,  versatile;  but  it  is  unfavourable  to  the  natural 
germination  and  slow  ripening  of  large  and  luminous  ideas; 
it  wants  the  patience  that  will  spend  weeks  or  months  on 
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Iringiiig  details  to  an  exquisite  perfection.  And  accordingly 
we  see  that  the  most  rich  and  finished  literary  work  America 
has  given  ns  has  proceeded  from  the  older  regions  of  the 
country,  where  the  pulsations  of  life  are  slower  and  steadier 
than  in  the  West  or  in  the  great  commercial  cities.  It  is  from 
New  England  that  nearly  all  the  best  books  of  the  last  genera- 
tion came;  and  that  not  solely  because  the  English  race  has 
been  purest  there,  and  education  most  generally  diffused,  for 
the  New  Englanders  who  have  gone  West,  though  they  have 
carried  with  them  their  moral  standard  and  their  bright  in- 
telligence, seem  either  to  have  left  behind  their  gift  for  literary 
creation,  or  to  care  to  employ  it  only  in  teaching  and  in 
journalism. 

It  may  be  objected  to  this  view  that  some  of  the  great  liter- 
ary ages,  such  as  the  Periclean  age  at  Athens,  the  Medicean 
age  at  Florence,  the  age  of  Elizabeth  in  England,  have  been 
ages  full  of  movement  and  excitement.  But  the  unrestfulness 
which  prevails  in  America  is  altogether  different  from  the 
large  variety  of  life,  the  flow  of  stimulating  ideas  and  impres- 
eions  which  marked  those  ages.  Life  is  not  as  interesting  in 
America,  except  as  regards  commercial  speculation,  as  it  is  in 
Europe;  because  society  and  the  environment  of  man  are  too 
uniform.  It  is  hurried  and  bustling ;  it  is  filled  with  a  multitude 
of  duties  and  occupations  and  transient  impressions.  In  the 
ages  I  have  referred  to  men  had  time  enough  for  all  there  was 
to  do,  and  the  very  scantiness  of  literature  and  rarity  of  news 
made  that  which  was  read  and  received  tell  more  powerfully 
upon  the  imagination. 

Nor  is  it  only  the  distractions  of  American  life  that  clog  the 
wings  of  invention.  The  atmosphere  is  over-full  of  all  that 
pertains  to  material  progress.  Americans  themselves  say, 
when  excusing  the  comparative  poverty  of  learning  and 
science,  that  their  chief  occupation  is  at  present  the  subjugar 
tion  of  their  continent,  that  it  is  an  occupation  large  enough 
to  demand  most  of  the  energy  and  ambition  of  the  nation,  but 
that  presently,  when  this  work  is  done,  the  same  energy  and 
ambition  will  win  similar  triumphs  in  the  fields  of  abstract 
thought,  while  the  gifts  which  now  make  them  the  first  na- 
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tion  in  the  world  for  practical  inventions,  will  then  assure  to 
them  a  like  place  in  scientific  discovery.  There  is  evidently 
much  truth  in  this.  The  attractions  of  practical  life  are  so 
great  to  men  conscious  of  their  own  vigour,  the  development 
of  the  West  and  the  vast  operations  of  commerce  and  finance 
which  have  accompanied  that  development  have  absorbed  so 
many  strenuous  talents,  that  the  supply  of  ability  available  not 
only  for  pure  science  (apart  from  its  applications)  and  for 
philosophical  and  historical  studies,  but  even  for  statesman- 
ship, has  been  proportionately  reduced.  But,  besides  this 
withdrawal  of  an  unusually  large  part  of  the  nation's  force, 
the  predominance  of  material  and  practical  interests  has 
turned  men's  thoughts  and  conversation  into  a  channel  unfa- 
vourable to  the  growth  of  the  higher  and  more  solid  kinds  of 
literature,  perhaps  still  more  unfavourable  to  art.  Goethe 
said,  apropos  of  the  good  work  produced  by  such  men  as  Am- 
pere and  Merim6e  at  a  very  early  age,  "If  a  talent  is  to  be 
speedily  and  happily  developed  the  chief  point  is  that  a  great 
deal  of  intellect  and  sound  culture  should  be  current  in  a 
nation."  There  is  certainly  a  great  deal  of  intellect  current  in 
the  United  States.  But  it  is  chiefly  directed  to  business,  that  is, 
to  railways,  to  finance,  to  commerce,  to  inventions,  to  manu- 
factures (as  well  as  to  practical  professions  like  law),  things 
which  play  a  relatively  larger  part  than  in  Europe,  as  subjects 
of  universal  attention  and  discussion.  There  is  abtmdance 
of  sound  culture,  but  it  is  so  scattered  about  in  divers  places 
and  among  small  groups  which  seldom  meet  one  another,  that 
no  large  cultured  society  has  arisen  similar  to  that  of 
European  capitals  or  to  that  which  her  universities  have 
created  for  Germany.  In  Boston  twenty  years  ago  a  host 
could  have  brought  together  round  his  table  nine  men  as  in- 
teresting and  cultivated  as  Paris  or  London  would  have  fur- 
nished. But  a  similar  party  of  eighteen  could  not  have  been 
collected,  nor  perhaps  even  the  nine,  anywhere  except  in 
Boston.  At  present,  culture  is  more  diffused :  there  are  many 
citicb  where  men  of  high  attainments  and  keen  intellectual 
interests  are  found,  and  associate  themselves  in  literary  or 
scientific  clubs.    Societies  for  the  study  of  particular  auQioTS 
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are  not  uncominon  among  women.  I  remember  to  have  been 
told  of  a  Homer  club  and  an  .^ehylus  elub^  fonned  by  the 
ladies  of  St.  Louis,  and  of  a  Dante  dub  in  some  Eastern  city. 
Nevertheless  a  young  talent  gains  less  than  it  would  gain  in 
Europe  from  the  surroundings  into  which  it  is  bom.  The 
atmosphere  is  not  charged  with  ideas  as  in  Germany,  nor  witli 
critical  finesse  as  in  France.  Stimulative  it  is,  but  the  stim- 
ulus drives  eager  youth  away  from  the  groves  of  the  Muses 
into  the  struggling  throng  of  the  market-place. 

It  may  be  thought  fanciful  to  add  that  in  a  new  country 
one  whole  set  of  objects  which  appeal  to  the  imagination,  arc 
absent — no  castles  gray  with  age;  no  solemn  cathedrals  whose 
altering  styles  of  architecture  carry  the  mind  up  or  down  the 
long  stream  of  history  from  the  eleventh  to  the  seventeenth 
century;  few  spots  or  edifices  consecrated  by  memories  of 
famous  men  or  deeds,  and  among  these  none  of  remote  date. 
There  is  certainly  no  want  of  interest  in  those  few  spots :  the 
warmth  with  which  Americans  cherish  them  puts  to  shame  the 
indifference  of  the  English  Parliament  to  the  historic  and  pre- 
historic sites  and  buildings  of  Britain.  But  not  one  American 
youth  in  a  thousand  comes  under  the  spell  of  any  such  asso- 
ciations. In  the  city  or  State  where  he  lives  there  is  nothing 
to  call  him  away  from  the  present.  All  he  sees  is  new,  and 
has  no  glories  to  set  before  him  save  those  of  accumulated 
wealth  and  industry  skilfully  applied  to  several  practical  ends. 

Some  one  may  say  that  if  (as  was  observed  in  the  last  chap- 
ter) English  and  American  literature  are  practically  one, 
there  is  no  need  to  explain  the  fact  that  one  part  of  a  race 
undivided  for  literary  purposes  leaves  the  bulk  of  literary 
production  to  be  done  by  the  other  part,  seeing  that  it  can 
enter  freely  into  the  labours  of  the  latter  and  reckon  them  its 
own.  To  argue  thus  would  be  to  push  the  doctrine  of  the 
unity  of  the  two  branches  rather  too  far,  for  after  all  there 
is  much  in  American  conditions  and  life  which  needs  its  special 
literary  and  artistic  interpretations;  and  the  question  would 
still  confront  us,  why  the  transatlantic  branch,  nowise  inferior 
in  mental  force,  contributes  less  than  its  share  to  the  common 
stock.    Still  it  is  certainly  true  that  the  existence  of  a  great 
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body  of  producers,  in  England  of  literature,  as  in  France  of 
pictures,  diminishes  the  need  for  production  in  America.  Or 
to  put  the  same  thing  in  another  way,  if  the  Americans  did 
not  speaJ^  English  they  would  evidently  feel  called  on  to  create 
more  high  literature  for  themselves.  Many  books  which 
America  might  produce  are  not  produced  because  the  men 
qualified  to  write  them  know  that  there  are  already  English 
books  on  the  same  subject ;  and  the  higher  such  men's  stand- 
ard is,  the  more  apt  are  they  to  overrate  the  advantages  which 
English  authors  enjoy  as  compared  with  themselves.  Many 
feelings  and  ideas  which  now  find  adequate  expression  through 
the  English  books  which  Americans  read  would  then  have  to 
be  expressed  through  American  books,  and  their  literature 
would  be  not  only  more  individual,  but  more  copious  and 
energetic.  If  it  lost  in  breadth,  it  would  gain  in  freshness 
and  independence.  American  authors  conceive  that  even  the 
non-recognition  of  international  copyright  has  told  for  evil 
on  their  profession.  Since  the  native  writer  has  been  under- 
sold by  reprints  of  English  and  French  books,  which,  paying 
nothing  to  the  European  author,  can  be  published  at  the  cost 
of  the  paper  and  printing  only,  native  authorship  is  dis- 
couraged, native  talent  diverted  into  other  fields,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  intellectual  standard  of  the  public  is  lowered 
and  its  taste  vulgarized.  It  might  be  thought  that  the  pro- 
fusion of  cheap  reprints  would  tend  to  quicken  thought  and 
diffuse  the  higher  kinds  of  knowledge  among  the  masses.  But 
experience  proves  that  by  far  the  largest  part  of  these  reprints, 
and  the  part  which  is  most  extensively  read,  are  novels,  and 
among  them  many  flimsy  novels,  which  drive  better  books,  in- 
cluding some  of  i^e  best  American  fiction,  out  of  the  market, 
and  tend  to  Europeanize  the  American  mind  in  the  worst 
way.  One  may  smile  at  the  suggestion  that  the  allegiance  of 
the  working  classes  to  their  democratic  institutions  will  be 
seduced  by  descriptions  of  English  duchesses  ;*  yet  it  is  prob- 
ably true — eminent  observers  assure  one  of  it — that  the  pro- 
fusion of  new  frothy  or  highly-spiced  fiction  offered  at  five- 
pence  or  tenpence  a  volume  tends  to  spoil  the  popular  palate 

*l  have  seen  this  argument  adyanced. 
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for  the  enjojrment  of  more  wholesome  and  nutritious  food. 
And  if  it  injures  the  higher  literature  by  diminishing  the 
demand^  it  may  further  injure  it  by  creating  an  atmosphere 
unfavourable  to  the  growth  of  pure  and  ear9est  native  literary 
talent. 

What  then  of  the  newspapers?  The  newspapers  are  too 
large  a  subject  for  this  chapter,  and  their  influence  as  organs 
of  opinion  has  been  already  discussed.  The  vigour  and  bright- 
ness of  many  among  them  are  surprising.  Nothing  escapes 
them :  everything  is  set  in  the  sharpest,  clearest  light.  Their 
want  of  reticence  and  delicacy  is  regretfully  admitted  by  all 
educated  Americans — the  editors,  I  think,  included.  The 
cause  of  this  deficiency  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  fact  thai, 
whereas  the  first  European  journals  were  written  for  the  polite 
world  of  large  cities,  American  journals  were,  early  in  their 
career,  if  not  at  its  very  beginning,  written  for  the  bulk  of  the 
people,  and  published  in  communities  still  so  small  that  every- 
body's concerns  were  already  pretty  well  known  to  everybody 
else.  They  had  attained  no  high  level  of  literary  excellence 
when  some  forty  years  ago  an  enterprising  man  of  unrefined 
taste  created  a  new  type  of  "live"  newspaper,  which  made  a 
rapid  success  by  its  smartness,  copiousness,  and  variety,  while 
addressing  itself  entirely  to  the  multitude.  Other  papers 
were  almost  forced  to  shape  themselves  on  the  same  lines,  be- 
cause the  class  which  desired  something  more  choice  was  still 
relatively  small ;  and  now  the  journals  of  the  chief  cities  have 
become  such  vast  commercial  concerns  that  they  still  think 
first  of  the  mass  and  are  controlled  by  its  tastes,  which  they 
have  themselves  done  so  much  to  create.  There  are  cities 
where  the  more  refined  readers  who  dislike  flippant  person- 
alities are  counted  by  tens  of  thousands,  but  in  such  cities 
competition  is  now  too  severe  to  hold  out  much  prospect  of 
success  to  a  paper  which  does  not  expect  the  support  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands.  It  is  not,  however,  with  the  ssthetic  or 
moral  view  of  the  newspaper  that  we  are  here  concerned,  but 
with  the  effect  on  the  national  mind  of  the  enormous  ratio 
which  the  reading  of  newspapers  bears  to  all  other  reading, 
a  ratio  higher  than  even  in  France  or  England.    A  famoiu 
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Englishmaiiy  himself  a  powerful  and  fertile  thinker/ con- 
trasted the  value  of  the  history  of  Thucydides  with  that  of  a 
single  number  of  the  Times  newspaper^  greatly  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  latter.  Others  may  conceive  that  a  thoughtful 
study  of  Thucydides,  or,  not  to  go  beyond  our  own  tongue,  of 
Bacon,  Milton,  Locke,  or  Burke,  perhaps  even  of  Gibbon, 
Qrote,  or  Macaulay,  will  do  more  to  give  keenness  to  the  eye 
and  strength  to  the  wings  of  the  mind  than  a  whole  year's 
reading  of  the  best  daily  newspaper.  It  is  not  merely  that  the 
matter  is  of  more  permanent  and  intrinsic  worth,  nor  that 
the  manner  and  style  form  the  student's  taste;  it  is  not 
merely  that  in  the  newspaper  we  are  in  contact  with  persons 
like  ourselves,  in  the  other  case  with  rare  and  splendid  in- 
tellects. The  whole  attitude  of  the  reader  is  different.  Hia 
attention  is  loose,  his  mind  unbraced,  so  that  he  does  not 
stop  to  scrutinize  an  argument,  and  forgets  even  valuable 
facts  as  quickly  as  he  has  learnt  them.  If  he  read  Burke  as 
he  reads  the  newspaper,  Burke  would  do  him  little  good.  And 
therefore  the  habit  of  mind  produced  by  a  diet  largely  com- 
posed of  newspapers  is  adverse  to  solid  thinking  and  dulling 
to  the  sense  of  beauty.  Scorched  and  stony  is  the  soil  which 
newspaper  reading  has  prepared  to  receive  the  seeds  of  genius. 
Does  the  modern  world  really  gain,  so  far  as  creative 
thought  is  concerned,  by  the  profusion  of  cheap  literature?  It 
is  a  question  one  often  asks  in  watching  the  passengers  on  an 
American  railway.  A  boy  walks  up  and  down  the  car  scat- 
tering newspapers  and  books  in  paper  covers  right  and  left 
as  he  goes.  The  newspapers  are  glanced  at,  though  probably 
most  people  have  read  several  of  the  day's  papers  already. 
The  books  are  nearly  all  novels.  They  are  not  bad  in  tone, 
and  sometimes  they  give  incidentally  a  superficial  knowledge 
of  things  outside  the  personal  experience  of  the  reader;  while 
from  their  newspapers  the  passengers  draw  a  stock  of  infor- 
mation far  beyond  that  of  a  European  peasant,  or  even  of  an 
average  European  artisan.  Yet  one  feels  that  this  constant 
succession  of  transient  ideas,  none  of  them  impressively 
though  many  of  them  startlingly  stated,  all  of  them  flitting 
swiftly  past  the  mental  sight  as  the  trees  flit  past  the  eyes 
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when  one  looks  out  of  the  car  window,  is  no  more  favourable 
to  the  development  of  serious  intellectual  interests  and  cre- 
ative intellectual  power  than  is  the  limited  knowledge  of  the 
European  artisan. 

Most  of  the  reasons  I  have  hazarded  to  account  for  a  phe- 
nomenon surprising  to  one  who  recognizes  the  quantity  o! 
intellect  current  in  America^  and  the  diffusion,  far  more  gen- 
eral than  in  any  other  country^  of  intellectual  curiosity,  are 
reasons  valid  in  the  Europe  of  to-day  as  compared  with  th^ 
Europe  of  last  century,  and  still  more  true  of  the  modern 
world  as  compared  with  the  best  periods  of  the  ancient.  Print- 
ing is  by  no  means  pure  gain  to  the  creative  faculties,  what- 
ever it  may  be  to  the  acquisitive;  even  as  a  great  ancient 
thinker  seems  to  have  thought  that  the  invention  of  writing  in 
Egypt  had  weakened  the  reflective  powers  of  man.  The 
question  follows,  Are  these  causes,  supposing  them  to  be  true 
causes,  likely  to  be  more  or  less  operative  in  the  America  of 
next  century  than  they  now  are?  Will  America  become  more 
what  Europe  is  now,  or  will  she  be  even  more  American  ? 

I  have  elsewhere  thrown  out  some  conjectures  on  this  point. 
Meantime  it  is  pertinent  to  ask  what  are  the  most  recent 
developments  of  American  thought  and  research,  for  this  will 
help  us  to  see  whether  the  tide  of  productive  endeavour  is 
rising  or  falling. 

The  abundant  and  excellent  work  done  in  fiction  need  be 
mentioned  only  for  the  sake  of  calling  attention  to  the  interest 
it  has,  over  and  above  its  artistic  merit,  as  a  record  of  the  local 
manners  and  usages  and  types  of  character  in  various  parts 
of  the  Union — types  which  are  fast  disappearing.  The  Creoles 
of  Louisiana,  the  negroes  under  slavery,  with  African  tales 
still  surviving  in  their  memories,  the  rough  but  kindly  back- 
woodsmen of  Indiana  forty  years  ago,  the  humours  of  the 
Mississippi  steamboat  and  the  adventurous  life  of  the  Far 
West,  are  all  known  to  Europe  through  the  tales  of  writers 
now  living,  as  the  Indians  of  eighty  years  ago  became  known 
through  the  romances  of  Fenimore  Cooper.  However,  this 
is  familiar  ground  to  European  readers,  so  I  pass  to  work  of  a 
less  generally  attractive  order. 
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Thirty  years  ago  the  standard  of  classical  scholarship  was 
low,  and  even  the  school  commentaries  on  classical  author? 
fell  far  short  of  those  produced  in  Germany  or  England.  Now- 
adays both  in  classical  and  in  Oriental  philology  admirably 
thorough  and  painstaking  work  is  produced.  I  have  heard 
high  European  authorities  observe  that  there  is  an  almost 
excessive  anxiety  among  American  scholars  to  master  all  that 
has  been  written,  even  by  third-rate  Qermans,  and  that  the 
desire  they  evince  to  overtake  Germany  in  respect  of  knowledge 
betrays  some  among  them  into  the  German  fault  of  neglecting 
merits  of  form  and  style.  In  the  sciences  of  nature,  especially 
in  those  of  observation,  remarkable  advances  have  been  made. 
Dr.  Asa  Gray,  whom  the  eldest  American  university  has  lately 
lost,  was  one  of  the  two  or  three  greatest  botanists  of  his  age. 
Much  excellent  work  has  been  done  in  geology  and  palson- 
tology,  particularly  in  exploring  the  Eocky  Mountain  regions. 
Both  for  the  exceUence  of  their  instruments  and  the  accuracy 
of  their  observations,  the  astronomers  stand  in  the  front  rank; 
nor  do  they  f  aU  behind  Europe  in  the  theoretical  part  of  this 
science.  In  some  branches  of  physics  and  chemistry,  such  as 
spectrum  analysis,  American  investigators  have  won  like  fame. 
Competent  authorities  award  the  highest  praise  to  their  recent 
contributions  to  biology  and  to  medical  science.  In  economics 
they  seem  to  stand  before  either  England  or  France,  both  as 
regards  the  extent  to  which  the  subject  is  studied  in  uni- 
versities and  as  regards  the  number  of  eminent  persons  whom 
it  occupies.  In  jurisprudence  and  law,  American  text-boob 
are  quite  as  good  as  those  produced  in  England,'  and  one 
author,  the  late  Mr.  Justice  Story,  deserves,  looking  to  the 
quantity  as  well  as  to  the  quality  of  his  work,  to  be  placed  at 
the  head  of  all  who  have  handled  these  topics  in  the  English 
tongue  during  the  last  sixty  years.  Political  science  has  be- 
gun to  be  studied  more  energetically  than  in  England,  where, 
to  be  sure,  it  is  scarcely  studied  at  all;  and  every  year  sees 
treatises  and  articles  of  permanent  value  added  to  the  scanty 
modem  literature  which  our  language  possesses  on  this  sub- 
file iramber  of  legal  Journals  and  magasines  In  tlie  United  Statef 
is  very  much  larger  than  In  England*  and  the  average  level  of  work* 
manahlp  In  them  seems  to  be  higher. 
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Ject.  Similarly  there  is  great  activily  in  the  field  of  both 
secular  and  ecclesiastical  history^  though  as  the  work  done  has 
largely  taken  the  direction  of  inquiries  into  the  early  history 
of  institutions^  and  has  altogether  been  more  in  the  nature  of 
research  than  of  treatises  attractive  to  the  general  public,  it^s 
quantity  and  its  merits  have  not  yet  been  duly  appreciated 
even  at  home,  much  less  in  Europe.  Indeed,  it  is  remarkable 
how  far  from  showy  and  sensational  is  the  bulk  of  the  work 
now  done  in  America.  It  is  mostly  work  of  the  German  type, 
solid,  careful,  exact,  not  at  all  the  sort  of  work  which  theorists 
about  democracy  would  have  looked  for,  since  it  appeals  rather 
to  the  learned  few  than  to  the  so-called  general  reader.  One 
receives  the  impression  that  the  class  of  intellectual  workers, 
who  until  recently  wanted  institutions  in  which  the  highest 
and  fullest  training  could  be  had,  have  now  become  sensible 
that  their  coimtry,  occupied  in  developing  its  resources  and 
educating  its  ordinary  citizens,  had  fallen  behind  Europe  in 
learning  and  science,  and  that  they  are  therefore  the  more 
eager  to  accumulate  knowledge  and  spend  their  energy  in  mi- 
nutely laborious  special  studies.* 

I  may  be  reminded  that  neither  in  the  departments  above 
mentioned,  nor  in  statesmanship,  can  one  point  to  many  bril- 
liant personalities.  The  men  whose  names  rise  to  the  lips  of 
a  European  are  all  advanced  in  life.  Perhaps  this  is  true  of 
Europe  also;  perhaps  the  world  has  entered  on  an  age  of 
mediocrities.  Some  one  lately  said  that  there  was  now  nobody 
in  Paris,  Berlin,  or  London  under  sixty  years  of  age  whom  one 
would  cross  the  street  to  look  at.  If  this  be  so,  it  is  not  merely 
because  length  of  years  has  given  better  chances  of  winning 
fame,  for  nearly  all  the  men  now  famous  in  Europe  had  won 
fame  before  they  were  forty.  There  have  been  periods  in  his- 
tory when  striking  figures  were  lacking,  although  great  events 
seem  to  call  for  them.  As  regards  America,  if  there  be  few 
persons  of  exceptional  gifts,  it  is  significant  that  the  number 
of  those  who  are  engaged  in  scientific  work,  whether  in  the 
investigation  of  nature  or  in  the  moral,  political,  and  his- 

^The  extreme  pains  taken  In  America  to  provide  every  library  wltli  a 
classified  catalogue  directing  readers  to  the  books  on  each  subject, 
seem  to  illustrate  this  tendency. 
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torical  sciences,  is  larger,  relatively  to  the  population  of  the 
country,  than  it  was  thirty  years  ago,  the  methods  better,  the 
work  done  more  solid,   the  spirit  more  earnest   and  eager. 
Nothing  more  strikes  a  stranger  who  visits  the  American 
universities  than  the  ardour  with  which  the  younger  genera- 
ation  has  thrown  itself"  into  study,  even  kinds  of  study  which 
will  never  win  the  applause  of  the  multitude.    There  is  more 
zeal  and  heartiness  among  these  men,  more  freshness  of  mind, 
more  love  of  learning  for  its  own  sake,  more  willingness  to 
forego  the  chances  of  fame  and  wealth  for  the  sake  of  adding 
to  the  stock  of  human  knowledge,  than  is  to  be  found  to-day 
in  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  or  in  the  universities  of  Scotland. 
One  is  reminded  of  the  scholars  of  the  Benaissance  flinging 
themselves  into  the  study  of  rediscovered  philology,  or  of  the 
German  imiversities  after  the  War  of  LiberatioiL.    And  under 
the  impressions  formed  in  mingling  with  such  men,  one  learns 
to/agree  with  the  conviction  of  the  Americans  that  for  a  nation 
BO  abounding  in  fervid  force  there  is  reserved  a  fruitful  career 
in  science  and  letters,  no  less  than  in  whatever  makes  material 
prosperity. 


CHAPTEB  CIX 

THE  BBLATIOK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  TO  EUROPE 

One  cannot  discass  American  literature  and  thought  with- 
out asking,  What  is  the  intellectual  relation  of  the  United 
States  to  Europe  ?  Is  it  that  of  an  equal  member  of  the  great 
republic  of  letters?  Or  is  it  that  of  a  colony  towards  the 
mother  country,  or  of  a  province  towards  a  capital  ?  Is  it,  to 
take  instances  from  history,  such  a  relation  as  was  that  of 
Bome  to  Greece  in  the  second  and  first  centuries  before  Christ  ? 
or  of  Northern  and  Western  Europe  to  Italy  in  the  fifteenth  ? 
or  of  Germany  to  Prance  in  the  eighteenth?  in  all  of  which 
cases  there  was  a  measure  of  intellectual  dependence  on  the 
part  of  a  nation  which  felt  itself  in  other  respects  as  strong 
as  or  stronger  than  that  whose  models  it  followed,  and  from 
whose  hearth  it  lighted  its  own  flame. 

To  answer  this  question  we  must  first  answer  another — How 
do  the  Americans  themselves  conceive  their  position  towards 
Europe?  and  this,  again,  suggests  a  third — What  does  the 
American  people  think  of  itself? 

Fifty,  or  even  forty  years  ago,  the  conceit  of  this  people  was 
a  byword.  It  was  not  only  self-conscious  but  obtrusive  and 
aggressive.  Every  visitor  satirized  it,  Dickens  most  keenly  of 
all,  in  forgiving  whom  the  Americans  gave  the  strongest  proof 
of  their  good  nature.  Doubtless  all  nations  are  either  vain 
or  proud,  or  both ;  and  those  not  least  who  receive  least  recog- 
nition from  their  neighbours.*  A  nation  could  hardly  stand 
without  this  element  to  support  its  self-reliance;  though  when 
pushed  to  an  extreme  it  may,  as  happens  with  the  Turks^  make 

'The  Danes  and  Portuguese  are  examples. 
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national  ruin  the  more  irretrieyabla  But  American  conceit 
has  been  steadily  declining  as  the  country  has  grown  older, 
more  aware  of  its  true  strength,  more  respected  by  other  caun- 
tries.*  There  was  less  conceit  after  the  Civil  War  than  before, 
though  the  Civil  War  had  revealed  elements  of  greatness  un- 
expected by  foreigners;  there  is  less  now  than  there  was  at 
the  close  of  the  Civil  War.  An  impartially  rigorous  censor 
from  some  other  planet  might  say  of  the  Americans  that  they 
are  at  this  moment  less  priggishly  supercilious  than  the  Ger- 
mans, less  restlessly  pretentious  than  the  French^  less  phari- 
saically self-satisfied  than  the  English.  Among  the  upper  or 
better-educated  classes,  glorification  has  died  out,  except  of 
course  in  Fourth  of  July  and  other  public  addresses,  when  the 
scream  of  the  national  eagle  must  be  heard.  One  sometimes 
finds  it  replaced  by  undue  self-depredation,  with  lamentations 
over  the  want  of  culture,  the  decline  of  faith,  or  the  cormp- 
tion  of  politics.  Among  the  masses  it  survives  in  an  exultation 
over  the  size  and  material  resources  of  the  country, — ^the 
physically  large  is  to  them  the  sublime, — ^in  an  over-estimate 
of  men  and  events  in  American  history;  in  a  delight,  strong- 
est, of  course,  among  the  recent  immigrants,  in  the  complete- 
ness of  social  equality,  and  a  corresponding  contempt  for  the 
"serfs  of  Europe"  who  submit  to  be  called  ^'subjects"  of  their 
sovereign,  in  a  belief  in  the  superior  purity  of  their  domestic 
life  and  literature,  and  in  the  notion  that  they  are  the  only 
people  who  enjoy  true  political  liberty,*  liberty  far  fuller  than 
that  of  England,  far  more  orderly  than  that  of  France.  Tak- 

'De  Tocqueyille  complaiiu  that  the  Americans  would  not  permit  ft 
stranger  to  pass  even  the  amaUest  unfavourable  criticiam  on  any  of 
their  inatitutiona*  however  warmly  he  might  express  his  admiration  of 
the  rest. 

•It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  this  whimsical  idea  Is  not  con- 
fined to  the  masses.  I  flnd»  for  instance,  in  an  address  delivered  by  an 
eminent  man  to  a  distinguished  literary  fraternity  in  October,  1887,  tbe 
following  passage:  "They  [{.e.  "the  Immortal  periods  of  the  Dedars- 
tlon  of  Independence"]  have  given  political  freedom  to  America  asd 
France,  unity  and  nationality  to  Germany  and  Italy,  emancipated  the 
Russian  serf,  relieved  Prussia  and  Hungary  from  feudal  tenures,  and 
vdll  in  time  free  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  also!" 

I  have  often  asked  Americans  wherein  they  consider  their  freedom 
superior  to  that  of  the  English,  but  have  never  found  them  able  to  in- 
dicate a  single  point  in  which  the  individual  man  is  worse  off  is 
England  as  regards  either  his  private  civil  rights,   or  his  pollticftl 
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ing  all  classes  together,  they  are  now  not  more  sensitive  to  ex- 
ternal opinion  than  the  nations  of  Western  Europe,  and  less  so 
than  the  Russians,  though  they  are  still  a  trifle  more  apt  to  go 
through  Europe  comparing  what  they  find  with  what  they  left 
at  home.  A  foreign  critic  who  tries  to  flout  or  scourge  them 
no  longer  disturbs  their  composure;  his  jeers  are  received 
with  amusement  or  indifference.  Their  patriotism  is  in  one 
respect  stronger  than  that  of  Frenchmen  or  Englishmen,  be- 
cause it  is  less  broken  by  class  feeling,  but  it  has  ceased  to 
be  aggressive. 

Accordingly  the  attitude  of  thoughtful  Americans  to 
Europe  has  no  longer  either  the  old  open  antagonism  or  the 
old  latent  self-distrust.  It  is  that  of  a  people  which  con- 
ceives itself  to  be  intellectually  the  equal  of  any  other  people, 
but  to  have  taken  upon  itself  for  the  time  a  special  task  which 
impedes  it  in  the  race  of  literary  and  artistic  development. 
Its  mission  is  to  reclaim  the  waste  lands  of  a  continent,  to 
furnish  homes  for  instreaming  millions  of  strangers,  to  work 
out  a  system  of  harmonious  and  orderly  democratic  institu- 
tions. That  it  may  fulfil  these  tasks  it  has  for  the  moment 
postponed  certain  other  tasks  which  it  will  in  due  time  resume. 
Meanwhile  it  may,  without  loss  of  dignity  or  of  faith  in  itself, 
use  and  enjoy  the  fruits  of  European  intellect  which  it  importa 
until  it  sees  itself  free  to  rival  them  by  native  growths.  If  I 
may  resort  to  a  homely  comparison,  the  Americans  are  like  a 
man  whose  next-door  neighbour  is  in  the  habit  of  giving 
musical  parties  in  the  summer  evenings.  When  one  of  these 
parties  comes  off,  he  sits  with  his  family  in  the  balcony  to  en- 
joy the  quartettes  and  solos  which  float  across  to  him  through 
the  open  windows.  He  feels  no  inferiority,  knowing  that 
when  he  pleases  he  can  have  performers  equally  good  to  delight 
his  own  friends,  though  for  this  year  he  prefers  to  spend  his 
surplus  income  in  refurnishing  his  house  or  starting  his  son 
in  business. 

rlji^lits,  or  his  general  liberty  of  doing  and  thinking  as  he  pleases.  They 
generally  turn  the  discussion  to  social  equality,  the  existence  of  a 
monarchy  and  of  hereditary  titles,  and  so  forth — matters  which  are 
of  course  quite  different  from  freedom   in  its   proper  sense. 
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There  is  of  course  a  difference  in  the  view  of  the  value  of 
European  work  as  compared  with  their  own,  taken  by  the 
more  educated  and  by  the  less  educated  classes.  Of  the  latter 
some  fail  to  appreciate  the  worth  of  culture  and  of  science, 
even  for  practical  purposes,  as  compared  with  industrial  suc- 
cess, though  in  this  respect  they  are  no  more  obtuse  than  the 
bulk  of  Englishmen ;  and  they  accordingly  underrate  their  ob- 
ligations to  Europe.  Others,  knowing  that  they  ought  to 
admire  works  of  imagination  and  research,  but  possessed  of 
more  patriotism  than  discernment,  cry  up  second  or  third 
rate  fiction,  poetry,  and  theology  because  it  is  American,  and 
try  to  believe  that  their  country  gives  as  much  to  Europe  as 
she  receives.  Taste  for  literature  is  so  much  more  diffused 
than  taste  in  literature  that  a  certain  kind  of  fame  is  easily 
won.  There  are  dozens  of  poets  and  scores  of  poetesses  much 
admired  in  their  own  State,  some  even  beyond  its  limits,  with 
no  merit  but  that  of  writing  verse  which  can  be  scanned,  and 
will  raise  no  blush  on  the  most  sensitive  cheek.  Criticism  is 
lenient,  or  rather  it  does  not  exist,  for  the  few  journals  which 
contain  good  reviews  are  little  read  except  in  four  or  fiv3 
Northern  Atlantic  States,  and  several  inland  cities.  A  really 
active  and  searching  criticism,  which  should  appraise  literary 
work  on  sound  canons,  not  caring  whether  it  has  been  produced 
in  America  or  in  Europe,  by  a  man  or  by  a  woman,  in  the 
East  or  in  the. West,  is  one  of  the  things  most  needed  in 
America.  Among  highly  educated  men  this  extravagant  ap- 
preciation of  native  industry  produces  a  disgust  expressing 
itself  sometimes  in  sarcasm,  sometimes  in  despondencv.  Many 
deem  their  home-grown  literature  trivial,  and  occupy  them- 
selves with  European  books,  watching  the  presses  of  England, 
France,  and  Germany  more  carefully  than  almost  any  one 
does  in  England.  Yet  even  these,  I  think,  cherish  silently  the 
faith  that  when  the  West  has  been  settled  and  the  railways 
built,  and  possibilities  of  sudden  leaps  to  wealth  diminished, 
when  culture  has  diffused  itself  among  the  classes  whose  edu- 
cation is  now  superficial,  and  their  love  of  art  extended  itself 
from  furniture  to  pictures  and  statuary,  American  literature 
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will  in  due  course  flower  out  with  a  brilliance  of  bloom  and  a 
richness  of  fruit  rivalling  the  Old  World. 

The  United  States  are  therefore,  if  this  account  be  correct, 
in  a  relation  to  Europe  for  which  no  exact  historical  parallel 
can  be  found.  They  do  not  look  up  to  her,  nor  seek  to  model 
themselves  after  her.  They  are  too  proud  for  a  province,  too 
large  for  a  colony.  They  certainly  draw  from  Europe  far 
more  thought  than  they  send  to  her,  while  of  art  they  produce 
little  and  export  nothing.  Yet  they  cannot  be  said  to  be  led 
or  ruled  by  Europe,  because  they  apply  their  own  standards 
and  judgment  to  whatever  they  receive. 

Their  special  relations  to  the  leading  European  countries 
are  worth  noting.  In  old  colonial  days  England  was  every- 
thing. The  revolt  of  1776  produced  an  estrangement  which 
might  have  been  healed  after  1783,  had  England  acted  with 
common  courtesy  and  good  sense,  but  which  was  embittered  by 
her  scornful  attitude.  Wounds  which  were  just  beginning  to 
scar  over  were  reopened  by  the  war  of  1812 ;  and  the  hostility 
continued  as  long  as  the  generation  lived  whose  manhood  saw 
that  war.  De  Tocqueville  in  1833  says  he  can  imagine  no 
hatred  more  venomous  than  that  between  the  Americans  and 
the  English.  The  generation  which  remembered  1812  was 
disappearing  when  the  sympathy  of  the  English  upper  classes 
for  the  Southern  Confederacy  in  1861-66  lit  up  the  almost 
extinguished  flames.  These  have  been  quenched,  so  far  as  the 
native  Americans  are  concerned,  by  the  settlement  of  the  Ala- 
bama claims,  which  impressed  the  United  States  not  merely 
as  a  concession  to  themselves,  but  as  an  evidence  of  the  mag- 
nanimity of  a  proud  country.  There  is  still  a  certain  amount 
of  rivalry  with  England,  and  a  certain  suspicion  that  the 
English  are  trying  to  patronize  even  when  the  latter  are  inno- 
cent of  such  intentions.  Now  and  then  an  Englishman  who, 
feeling  himself  practically  at  home,  speaks  with  the  same  free- 
dom as  he  would  use  there,  finds  himself  misunderstood.  But 
these  lingering  touches  of  jealousy  are  slight  compared  with 
the  growing  sympathy  felt  for  "the  old  country"'  as  it  is  still 
called.  It  is  the  only  European  country  in  which  the  Ameri- 
can people  can  be  said  to  feel  any  personal  interest,  or  towards 
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an  alliance  with  which  they  are  drawn  by  any  sentiment.  For 
a  time,  however,  the  sense  of  gratitude  to  Prance  for  her  aid 
in  the  War  of  Independence  was  very  strong.  It  brought 
French  literature  as  well  as  some  French  ujsages  into  vogue, 
and  increased  the  political  influence  which  France  exercised 
during  the  earlier  years  of  her  own  Bevoluticm.  Still  that 
influence  did  not  go  far  beyond  the  sphere  of  politics:  wie 
feels  it  but  slightly  in  the  literature  of  the  half  century  from 
1780  to  1830. 

During  the  reign  of  Louis  Napoleon,  wealthy  Americans 
resorted  largely  to  Paris,  and  there,  living  often  for  years 
together  in  a  congenial  atmosphere  of  display  and  amusement, 
imbibed  undemocratic  tastes  and  ideajs,  which  through  them 
found  their  way  back  across  the  ocean,  and  coloured  certain 
sections  of  American  society,  particularly  in  New  York.  Al- 
though there  is  still  an  American  colony  in  Paris,  Parisian 
influence  seems  no  longer  to  cross  the  Atlantic.  French 
books,  novels  excepted,  and  these  in  translations,  are  not 
largely  read.  French  politics  excite  little  interest :  France  is 
practically  not  a  factor  at  all  in  the  moral  or  intellectual  life 
of  the  country.  Over  art,  however,  especially  painting  and 
decoration,  she  has  still  great  power.  Many  American  artists 
study  in  Paris,  indeed  all  resort  thither  who  do  not  go  to  Rome 
or  Florence;  French  pictures  enjoy  such  favour  with  Ameri- 
can dealers  and  private  buyers  as  to  make  the  native  artists 
complain,  not  without  reason,  that  equally  good  home-made 
work  receives  no  encouragement;*  and  house  decoration,  in 
which  America  seems  to  stand  before  England,  particularly 
in  the  skilful  use  of  wood,  is  much  affected  by  French  designs 
and  methods. 

The  enormous  German  immigration  of  the  last  thirty  yeais 
might  have  been  expected  to  go  far  towards  Gtermanizing  the 
American  mind,  giving  it  a  taste  for  metaphysics  on  the  one 
hand,  and  for  minutely  patient  research  on  the  other.  It  does 
not  seem  to  have  had  either  the  one  result  or  the  other,  or 

^here  is  a  heavy  customB  duty  on  foreign  works  of  art,  but  this  doei 
not  greatly  help  the  native  artist,  for  the  men  who  buy  pictures  can 
usually  buy  notwithstanding  the  duty,  while  it  preTents  the  artist 
from  furnishing  himself  with  the  works  he  needs  to  have  around  hii^ 
for  the  purposes  of  his  own  training. 
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indeed  any  result  whatever  in  the  field  of  thought.  It  has 
enormously  stimulated  the  brewing  industry :  it  has  retarded 
the  progress  of  Frohibitionism :  it  has  introduced  more  out- 
door life  than  formerly  existed :  it  iias  increased  the  taste  for 
music,  it  has  broken  down  the  strictness  of  Sabbath  observance, 
and  has  indeed  in  some  cities  produced  what  is  commonly 
called  *^a  Continental  Sunday."  But  the  vast  majority  of 
German  immigrants  belong  to  the  humbler  classes.  There 
have  been  among  them  extremely  few  savants ,  or  men  likely 
to  become  savants,  nor  have  these  played  any  conspicuous  part 
in  the  universities  or  in  literature/ 

Nevertheless  the  influence  of  Germany  has  been  of  late 
years  powerfiQly  stimulative  upon  the  cultivated  classes,  for 
not  only  are  German  treatises  largely  read,  but  many  of  the 
most  promising  graduates  of  the  universities  proceed  to  Ger- 
many for  a  year  or  two  to  complete  their  studies,  and  there 
become  imbued  with  German  ideas  and  methods.  The  English 
universities  have,  by  their  omission  to  develop  advanced  in- 
struction in  special  branches  of  knowledge,  lost  a  golden 
opportunity  of  coming  into  relation  with  and  influencing  that 
academic  youth  of  America  in  whose  hands  the  tuture  of 
American  science  and  learning  lies.  Thid  German  strain  in 
American  work  has  however  not  tended  towards  the  propa- 
gation of  metaphysical  schools,  metaphysics  themselves  being 
now  on  the  ebb  in  Germany.  It  appears  in  some  departments  of 
theology,  and  is  also  visible  in  historical  and  philological 
studies,  in  economics,  and  in  the  sciences  of  nature. 

On  the  more  popular  kinds  of  literature,  as  well  as  upon 
manners,  social  usages^  current  sentiment  generally,  England 
and  her  influences  are  of  course  nearer  and  more  potent  than 
those  of  any  other  European  country,  seeing  that  English 
books  go  everywhere  among  all  classes,  and  that  they  work 
upon  those  who  are  substantially  English  already  in  their  fim- 
damental  ideas  and  habits.  Americans  of  the  cultivated  order, 
and  especially  women,  are  more  alive  to  the  movements  and 
changes  in  the  lighter  literature  of  England,  and  more  curious 

'Mr.  A.  D.  White,  in  an  interesting  article  on  the  influence  of  German 
thought  in  the  United  States,  cites  only  Lleber  and  Mr.  Carl  Schurz. 
In  public  life  two  or  three  Germans  have  attained  high  «i<ftf^i?ti"Tt 
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about  those  vho  figure  in  it,  especially  the  rising  poets  and 
essayists,  than  equally  cultivated  English  men  and  women.  I 
have  been  repeatedly  surprised  to  find  bodes  and  men  that 
had  made  no  noise  in  London  well  known  in  the  Atlantic 
States,  and  their  merits  canvassed  with  more  zest  and  prob- 
ably more  acuteness  than  a  London  drawing-room  would  have 
shown.  The  verdicts  of  the  best  circles  were  not  always  the 
same  as  those  of  similar  circles  in  England,  but  they  were 
nowise  biassed  by  national  feeling,  and  often  seemed  to  pro- 
ceed from  a  more  delicate  and  sympathetic  insight.  I  recol- 
lect, though  I  had  better  not  mention,  instances  in  which  they 
welcomed  English  books  whidi  England  had  failed  to  appre- 
ciate, and  refused  to  approve  American  bodes  over  which 
English  reviewers  had  become  ecstatic. 

Passing  English  fashions  in  social  customs  and  in  such 
things  as  games  sometimes  spread  to  America, — possibly  more 
often  than  similar  American  fashions  do  to  England — but 
sometimes  encounter  ridicule  there.  The  Anglomaniac  is  a 
familiar  object  of  good-humored  satire.  As  for  those  large 
movements  of  opinion  or  taste  or  practical  philanthropy  in 
which  a  parallelism  or  correspondence  between  the  two  coun- 
tries may  often  be  discerned,  this  correspondence  is  more 
frequently  due  to  the  simultaneous  action  of  the  same  causes 
than  to  any  direct  influence  of  the  older  country.  In  theology, 
for  instance,  the  same  relaxation  of  the  rigid  tests  of  ortho- 
dozy  has  been  making  way  in  the  churches  of  both  nations. 
In  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  there  has  been  a  similar, 
though  less  pronounced,  tendency  to  the  development  of  an 
ornate  ritual.  The  movement  for  dealing  with  dty  pauperism 
by  voluntary  organizations  began  later  than  the  Charity  Or- 
ganizaticm  societies  of  England,  but  would  probably  have 
began  without  their  example.  The  rapidly  growing  taste  for 
beauty  in  house  decoration  and  in  street  aichitecture  is  a  birth 
of  the  time  rather  than  of  Old  World  teaching,  though  it  owes 
something  to  Mr.  Buskin's  books^  which  have  been  more  widely 
read  in  America  than  in  England.* 

'America  has  produced  of  late  years  at  least  one  really  diatingulib^A 
ardiitect  now  unhappily  lost  to  her:  and  the  art  seems  to  be  making 
rapid  progress. 
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In  political  matters  the  intellectual  sympathy  of  the  two 
countries  is  of  course  less  close  than  in  the  matters  just  d^ 
scribed,  because  the  difference  between  institutions  and  con* 
ditions  involves  a  diversity  in  the  problems  which  call  for  a 
practical  solution.  Political  changes  in  England  affect 
American  opinion  less  than  such  changes  in  France  affect 
English  opinion,  although  Americans  know  more  and  care 
more  and  judge  more  soundly  about  English  affairs  than  the 
French  do  about  English  or  the  English  about  French.  The 
cessation  of  bitterness  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Irish 
would  make  a  difference  in  American  politics,  but  no  political 
event  in  England  less  serious  than,  let  ns  say,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  powerful  Socialist  party,  would  sensibly  tell  on 
American  opinion,  just  as  no  event  happening  beyond  the 
Atlantic,  except  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Southern  Confederacy, 
has  influenced  the  course  of  English  political  thought.  How- 
ever, the  wise  men  of  the  West  watch  English  experiments  for 
light  and  guidance  in  their  own  troubles.  A  distinguished 
American  who  came  a  year  or  two  ago  to  London  to  study 
English  politics,  told  me  that  he  did  so  in  the  hope  of  finding 
conservative  institutions  and  forces  from  which  lessons  might 
be  learned  that  would  be,  as  he  thought,  very  serviceable  to 
the  United  States.  After  a  fortnight,  however,  he  concluded 
that  England  was  in  a  state  of  suppressed  revolution,  and 
departed  sorrowful. 

On  a  review  of  the  whole  matter  it  will  appear  that  although 
as  respects  most  kinds  of  intellectual  work  America  is  rather 
in  the  position  of  the  consumer,  Europe,  and  especially  Eng- 
land, in  that  of  the  producer,  although  America  is  more  in- 
fluenced by  English  and  German  books  and  by  French  art 
than  these  countries  are  influenced  by  her,  still  she  does  not 
look  for  initiative  to  them,  or  hold  herself  in  any  way  their 
disciple.  She  is  in  many  points  independent;  and  in  all  fully 
persuaded  of  her  independence. 

Will  she  then  in  time  develop  a  new  literature,  bearing  the 
stamp  of  her  own  mint?  She  calls  herself  a  new  country: 
will  she  give  the  world  a  new  philosophy,  new  views  of  religion, 
a  new  type  of  life  in  which  plain  living  and  high  thinking 
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may  be  more  happily  blended  than  we  now  see  them  in  the 
Old  World,  a  life  in  which  the  franker  recognition  of  equality 
will  give  a  freshness  to  ideas  and  to  manners  a  charm  of  sim- 
plicity which  the  aristocratic  societies  of  Europe  have  failed 
to  attain? 

As  regards  manners  and  life,  she  has  already  approached 
nearer  this  happy  combination  than  any  society  of  the  Old 
World.  As  regards  ideas,  I  have  found  among  the  most  cul- 
tivated Americans  a  certain  cosmopolitanism  of  view,  and 
detachment  from  national  or  local  prejudice,  superior  to  that 
of  the  same  classes  in  France,  England,  or  Germany.  In  the 
ideas  themselves  there  is  little  one  can  call  novel  or  distinct- 
ively American,  though  there  is  a  kind  of  thoroughness  m 
embracing  or  working  out  certain  political  and  social  concep- 
tions which  is  less  common  in  England.  As  regards  literature, 
nothing  at  present  indicates  the  emergence  of  a  new  lype.  The 
influence  of  the  great  nations  on  one  another  grows  always 
closer,  and  makes  new  national  types  less  likely  to  appear. 
Science,  which  has  no  nationality,  exerts  a  growing  sway  over 
men's  minds,  and  exerts  it  contemporaneously  and  similarly 
in  all  civilized  countries.  For  the  purposes  of  thought,  at 
least,  if  not  of  literarj'  expression,  the  world  draws  closer  to- 
gether, and  becomes  more  of  a  homogeneous  community. 

A  visitor  doubts  whether  the  United  States  are,  so  far  as 
the  things  of  the  mind  are  concerned,  ''a  new  country/*  The 
people  have  the  hopefulness  of  youth.  But  their  institutions 
are  old,  though  many  have  been  remodelled  or  new  faced; 
their  religion  is  old ;  their  views  of  morality  and  conduct  are 
old;  their  sentiments  in  matters  of  art  and  taste  have  not 
greatly  diverged  from  those  of  the  parent  stock.  Is  the  mere 
fact  that  they  inhabit  new  territories,  and  that  the  conditions 
of  life  there  have  trained  to  higher  efficiency  certain  gifts,  and 
have  left  others  in  comparative  quiescence,  is  this  fact  su$- 
cient  so  to  transform  the  national  spirit  as  to  make  the 
products  of  their  creative  power  essentially  diverse  from  those 
of  the  same  race  abiding  in  its  ancient  seats  ?  A  transplanted 
tree  may  bear  fruit  of  a  slightly  different  flavour,  but  the 
apple  remains  an  apple  and  the  pear  a  pear. 
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However  it  is  still  too  early  in  the  growth  of  the  United 
States  to  form  any  conclusions  on  these  high  matters,  almost 
too  soon  to  speculate  regarding  them.  There  are  causes  at 
work  which  may  in  time  produce  a  new  type  of  intellectual 
life;  hut  whether  or  not  this  come  to  pass,  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  when  the  American  people  give  themselves  some 
repose  from  their  present  labours,  when  they  occupy  them- 
selves less  with  doing  and  more  with  being,  there  will  arise 
among  them  a  literature  and  a  science,  possibly  also,  though 
later,  an  art,  which  will  tell  upon  Europe  with  a  new  force. 
It  will  have  behind  it  the  momentum  of  hundreds  of  millions 
of  men. 


CHAPTEB   CX 

THB  ABSENCE  OF  A  CAPITAL 

The  United  States  are  the  only  great  country  in  the  world 
which  has  no  capital.  Germany  and  Italy  were  long  without 
one,  because  the  existence  of  the  mediseval  Empire  prevented 
the  growth  in  either  country  of  a  national  monarchy.  But 
the  wonderfully  reconstructive  age  we  live  in  has  now  suppUed 
the  want ;  and  although  Borne  and  Berlin  still  fall  short  of 
being  to  their  respective  states  what  Paris  and  London  are 
to  France  and  England,  what  Vienna  and  Pesth  are  to  the 
Dual  Monarchy,  they  bid  fair  to  attain  a  similar  rank^  in  their 
respective  nations.  By  a  Capital  I  mean  a  city  which  is  not 
only  the  seat  of  political  government,  but  is  also  by  the  size, 
wealth,  and  character  of  its  population  the  head  and  centre 
of  the  country,  a  leading  seat  of  commerce  and  industry,  a 
reservoir  of  financial  resources,  the  favoured  residence  of  the 
great  and  powerful,  the  spot  in  which  the  chiefs  of  the  learned 
professions  are  to  be  found,  where  the  most  potent  and  widdy- 
read  journals  are  published,  whither  men  of  literary  and 
scientific  capacity  are  drawn.  The  heaping  together  in  such 
a  place  of  these  yarious  elements  of  power,  the  conjunction 

^Athens,  Lisbon,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  BruBselB,  are  equaUy  good 
InatanceB  aniong  the  smaller  countries.  In  Switzerland,  Bern  has  not 
reached  the  same  position,  because  Switzerland  is  a  federation,  and,  so 
to  speak,  an  artificial  country  made  by  history.  Zurich,  Lausanne,  and 
Geneva  are  intellectually  quite  as  InfiuentiaL  So  Holland  retains 
traces  of  her  federal  condition  in  the  relatively  less  Important  position 
of  Amsterdam.  Madrid  being  a  modem  city  placed  in  a  country  more 
recently  and  less  perfectly  consolidated  than  moat  of  the  other  states 
of  Europe,  is  less  of  a  capital  to  Spain  than  Lisbon  U  to  Portugal  or 
Paris  to  France. 
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of  the  forces  of  rank,  wealth,  knowledge,  intellect,  naturally 
makes  such  a  city  a  sort  of  foundry  in  which  opinion  is  melted 
and  cast,  where  it  receives  that  definite  shape  in  which  it  can 
be  easily  and  swiftly  propagated  and  diffused  through  the 
whole  country,  deriving  not  only  an  anthority  from  the  posi- 
tion of  those  who  form  it,  but  a  momentum  from  the  weight  of 
numbers  in  the  community  whence  it  comes.  The  opinion  of 
such  a  city  becomes  powerful  politically  because  it  is  that  of 
the  persons  who  live  at  headquarters,  who  hold  the  strings  of 
government  in  their  hands,  who  either  themselves  rule  the 
state  or  are  in  close  contact  with  those  who  do.  It  is  true  that 
under  a  representative  government  power  rests  with  those 
whom  the  people  have  sent  up  from  all  parts  of  the  countrj-. 
Still  these  members  of  the  legislature  reside  in  the  capital, 
and  cannot  but  feefl  the  steady  pressure  of  its  prevailing  senti- 
ment which  touches  them  socially  at  every  point.  It  some- 
times happens  that  the  populace  of  the  capital,  by  their  power 
of  overawing  the  rulers  or  perhaps  of  effecting  a  revolution, 
are  able  to  turn  the  fortunes  of  the  state.  But  even  where  no 
such  peril  is  to  be  apprehended,  any  nation  with  the  kind  of  a 
capital  I  am  describing,  acquires  the  habit  of  looking  to  it  for 
light  and  leading,  and  is  apt  to  yield  to  it  an  initiative  in 
political  movements. 

In  the  field  of  art  and  literature  the  influence  of  a  great 
capital  is  no  less  marked.  It  gathers  to  a  centre  the  creative 
power  of  the  country,  and  subjects  it  to  the  criticism  of  the 
best  instructed  and  most  polished  society.  The  constant  action 
and  reaction  npon  one  another  of  groups  of  capable  men  in  an 
atmosphere  at  once  stimulative  to  invention  and  corrective  of 
extravagance  may  give  birth  to  works  which  isolated  genius 
could  hardly  have  produced.  Goethe  made  tiiis  observation  as 
r^ards  Paris,  contrasting  the  centralized  society  of  Prance 
with  the  dispersion  of  the  elements  of  culture  over  the  wide 
area  of  his  own  Germany. 

"Now  oonceWe  a  city  lilce  Paris,  where  the  highest  talents  of  a 
great  kingdom  are  all  assembled  In  a  single  spot,  and  by  daily  inter- 
eonrse,  strife,  and  emulation,  mutually  instruct  and  adyance  each 
other;  where  the  best  works,  both  of  nature  and  art,  from  all  kingdoms 
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of  the  earth,  are  open  to  dally  Inspection,— ooncelve  this  metropolis  of 
the  world,  I  say,  where  eyery  walk  across  a  bridge  or  across  a  square 
recalls  some  mighty  past,  and  where  some  historical  eyent  Is  connected 
with  every  corner  of  a  street.  In  addition  to  all  this,  eoneeiye  not  the 
Paris  of  a  dull  spiritless  time,  but  the  Paris  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
In  which,  during  three  generations,  such  men  as  MollAre,  Voltaire, 
Diderot,  and  the  like,  have  kept  up  such  a  current  of  intellect  as  cannot 
be  found  twice  In  a  single  spot  on  the  whole  world,  and  you  will  com- 
prehend that  a  man  of  talent  like  Ampdre,  who  has  grown  up  amid 
such  abundance,  can  easily  be  something  In  his  four-and-twentleth 
year."* 

The  eame  idea  of  the  povrer  which  a  highly-polished  and 
strenuously  active  society  has  to  educe  and  develop  brilliant 
gifts  underlies  the  memorable  description  which  Pericles  gives 
of  Athens.  And  the  influence  of  such  a  society  may  be  con- 
templated wilh  the  greater  satisfaction  because  it  does  not 
necessarily  impoverish  the  rest  of  a  country.  The  centraliza- 
tion of  intellectual  life  may  tend  to  diminish  the  chances  of 
variability,  and  establish  too  imiform  a  type;  but  it  probably 
gives  a  higher  efficiency  to  the  men  of  capadiy  whom  it  draws 
into  its  own  orbit  than  they  could  have  attained  in  the  isola- 
tion of  their  natal  spot. 

In  the  case  both  of  politics  and  of  literaturey  the  existence  of 
'a  capital  tends  to  strengthen  the  influence  of  what  is  called 
Society,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  men  of  wealth  and  leisure  who 
have  time  to  think  of  other  matters  than  the  needs  of  daily 
life,  and  whose  company  and  approval  are  apt  to  be  sought  by 
the  men  of  talent.  Thus  where  the  rich  and  great  are  gath- 
ered in  one  spot  to  which  the  nation  looks,  they  effect  more  in 
the  way  of  guiding  its  political  thought  and  training  its  liter- 
ary taste  than  is  possible  where  they  are  dispersed  over  the  face 
of  a  large  country.  In  both  points,  therefore,  it  will  evidently 
make  a  difference  to  a  democratic  country  whether  it  has  a 
capital,  and  what  degree  of  deference  that  capital  receives. 
Paris  is  thb  extreme  case  of  a  city  which  has  been  everything 
to  the  national  literature  and  art,  and  has  sought  to  be  every- 
thing in  national  politics  also.  London,  since  the  decline  of 
DubUn  and  of  Edinburgh,  has  stood  without  a  British  rival  in 

*  CbfiiMf«a«ons  with  Eetsrmann. 
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the  domain  of  art  and  letters,  and  although  one  can  hardly 
fiay  that  a  literary  society  exists  in  London,  most  of  the  people 
who  employ  themselves  in  writing  books  and  nearly  all  those 
ho  paint  pictures  live  in  or  near  it.  Over  politics  London  has 
ess  authority  than  Paris  has  exerted  in  France,  doubtless  be- 
cause parts  of  the  north  and  west  of  Britain  are  more  highly 
vitalized  than  the  provinces  of  France,  while  the  English  city 
is  almost  too  populous  to  have  a  common  feeling.  Its  very 
hugeness  makes  it  amorphous. 

What  are  the  cities  of  the  United  States  which  can  claim 
to  approach  nearest  to  the  sort  of  capital  we  have  been  con- 
sidering? Not  Washington,  though  it  is  the  meeting-place  of 
Congress  and  the  seat  of  Federal  administration.  It  has  a 
relatively  small  population  (in  1880,  147,293,  of  whom  one- 
third  were  negroes).  Society  consists  of  congressmen  (for 
about  half  the  year),  officials,  diplomatists,  and  some  rich  and 
leisured  people  who  come  to  spend  the  winter.  The  leaders  of 
finance,  industry,  commerce,  and  the  professions  are  absent; 
there  are  few  men  of  letters,  no  artists,  hardly  any  journalists. 
What  is  called  the  "society**  of  Washington,  which,  being 
small,  polished,  and  composed  of  people  who  constantly  meet 
one  another,  is  agreeable,  and  not  the  less  agreeable  because  it 
has  a  peculiar  flavour,  is  so  far  from  aspiring  to  political 
authority  as  to  deem  it  'Tbad  form**  to  talk  politics.' 

Not  New  York,  though  it  is  now  by  far  the  most  populous 
city.  It  is  the  centre  of  commerce,  Uie  sovereign  of  finance. 
But  it  has  no  special  political  infiuence  or  power  beyond  that 
of  casting  a  large  vote,  which  is  an  important  factor  in  de- 
termining the  thirty-six  presid^tial  votes  of  the  State. 
Business  is  its  main  occupation :  the  representatives  of  liter- 
ature axe  few;  the  journals,  although  certainly  among  the 
ablest  and  most  widely  read  in  the  coimtry,  are,  after  all.  New 
York  journals,  and  not,  like  those  of  Paris,  London,  or  even 
Berlin,  professedly  written  for  the  whole  nation.    Next  comes 

"Washington  being  situated  In  the  Federal  District  of  Columbia  Is 
not  a  part  of  any  State,  and  therefore  enjoys  no  share  in  the  Federal 
government.  A  resident  in  it  Is  unenfranchised  for  all  but  certain 
local  purposes:  he  can  vote  neither  for  a  member  of  Congress  nor  for 
presidential  alectora,  and  the  city  is  governed  by  a  Federal  Commis- 
sion. 
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Philadelphia^  once  the  first  city  in  the  Union^  but  now  stand- 
ing below.  New  York  in  all  the  points  just  mentioned,  with 
even  less  claim  to  be  deemed  a  centre  of  art  or  opinion.  Boston 
was  for  a  time  the  chosen  home  of  letters  and  culture,  and  still 
contains,  in  proportion  to  her  population,  a  larger  number  of 
men  and  women  capable  of  making  or  judging  good  work  than 
any  other  city.  But  she  can  no  longer  be  said  to  lead  abstract 
thought,  much  less  current  opinion.  Chicago  combines  a  vast 
and  growing  population  with  a  central  position:  she  is  in 
some  respects  more  of  a  typical  American  city  than  any  of  tiie 
others  I  have  named.  But  Chicago,  so  far  as  political  initia- 
tive goes,  has  no  more  weight  than  what  the  number  of  her 
voters  represents,  and  in  art  or  literature  is  nowhere.  Nor 
does  any  one  of  these  cities  seem  on  the  way  to  gain  a  more 
conomanding  position.  New  York  will  probably  retain  her 
pre-eminence  in  population  and  commercial  consequence,  but 
she  does  not  rise  proportionately  in  culture,  while  the  centre 
of  political  gravity,  shifting  ever  more  and  more  to  the  West, 
will  doubtless  finally  fix  itself  in  the  Mississippi  valley.* 

It  deserves  to  be  remarked  that  what  is  true  of  the  whole 
country  is  also  true  of  the  great  sections  of  the  country.  Of 
the  cities  I  have  named,  none,  except  possibly  Boston  and  San 
Francisco,  can  be  said  to  be  even  a  local  capital,  either  for 
purposes  of  political  opinion  or  of  intellectual  movement  and 
tendency.  Boston  retains  her  position  as  the  literary  centre  of 
New  England :  San  Francisco  by  her  size  has  a  preponder- 
ating infiuence  on  the  Pacific  coast.  But  no  other  great  city 
is  regarded  by  the  inhabitants  of  her  own  and  the  adjoining 
States  as  their  natural  head,  to  which  they  look  for  political 
guidance,  or  from  which  they  expect  any  intellectual  stimn- 
lance.  Even  New  Orleans,  though  by  far  the  largest  place  in 
the  South,  is  in  no  sense  the  metropolis  of  the  South;  and 

^A  leading  New  York  paper  ^78  (March,  1888),  "In  no  capital  that 
we  know  of  does  the  cause  of  religion  and  morality  derlye  so  little 
support  against  luxury  from  Intellectual  interest  or  actiylty  of  any 
description.  This  interest  has  its  place  here,  but  it  leads  a  sickly 
existence  as  yet  under  the  shadow  of  great  wealth  which  cares  not 
for  it."  This  remark  appUes  with  equal  force  to  Chicago  and  Ssn 
Francisco,  probably  less  to  Baltimore,  and  still  less  to  Boston  and 
some  of  the  smaller  eitlea. 
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does  little  more  for  the  South  than  set  a  conspicaous  example 
of  municipal  misgovemment  to  the  surronnding  common- 
wealths. Though  no  Tsns,  no  Berlin  stands  above  them,  these 
great  American  cities  are  not  more  important  in  the  country, 
or  even  in  their  own  sections  of  the  country,  than  Lyons  and 
Bordeaux  are  in  France,  Hamburg  and  Cologne  in  Germany. 
Even  as  between  municipal  communities,  even  in  the  sphere  of 
thought  and  literary  e£Ebrt,  equality  and  local  independence 
have  in  America  their  perfect  work. 

The  geographical  as  well  as  political  causes  that  have  pro- 
duced this  equality  are  obvious  enough,  and  only  one  needs 
special  mention.  The  seat  of  Federal  government  was  in  1790 
fixed  at  a  place  which  was  not  even  a  village,  but  a  piece  of 
swampy  woodland,'  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  preventing  the 
national  legislature  from  being  threatened  by  the  mob  of  a 
great  city,  but  because  the  jealousies  of  the  States  made  it 
necessary  to  place  the  legislature  in  a  spot  exempt  from  all 
State  influence  or  jurisdiction.  So  too  in  each  State  the 
seat  of  government  is  rarely  to  be  found  in  the  largest  city. 
Albany,  not  New  York,  is  the  capital  of  New  York  State; 
Springfield,  not  Chicago,  of  Illinois;  Sacramento,  not  San 
Francisco,  of  California;  Columbus,  not  Cincinnati,  of  Ohio; 
Harrisburg,  not  Philadelphia,  of  Pennsylvania.  And  this  has 
been  so  ordered  less  from  fear  of  the  turbulence  of  a  vast 
population  than  from  the  jealousy  which  the  rural  districts 
and  smaller  cities  feel  of  the  place  which  casts  the  heaviest 
vote,  and  is  likely  to  seek  to  use  the  State  resources  for  its 
own  benefit. 

It  is  a  natural  result  of  the  phenomena  described  that  in 
the  United  States  public  opinion  crystallizes  both  less  rapidly 
and  in  less  sharp  and  well-defined  forms  than  happens  in  those 
European  countries  which  are  led  by  the  capital.    The  tem- 

'Congresii  howeyer,  did  not  remore  from  Philadelphia  to  the  banks 
of  the  Potomac  until  1800.  Thomas  Moore's  lines  on  Washington  as  he 
saw  it  in  1804  deserve  to  be  quoted:— 

"An  embryo  capital  where  Fancy  sees 
Squares  in  morasses,  obelisks  in  trees; 
Where  second- sighted  seers  the  plain  adorn 
With  fanes  unbuilt  and  heroes  yet  unborn. 
Though  nought  but  woods  and  JeCTerson  they  see. 
Where  streets  should  run,  and  sages  ought  to  be." 
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peratare  of  tbe  fluid  in  which  opinion  takes  shape  (if  I  may 
voitnie  to  puisne  the  metaphor ),  is  not  so  high  all  over  a 
large  eountiy  as  in  the  society  of  a  city,  where  the  minds  that 
make  opinion  are  in  daily  contact^  and  the  process  by  whidi 
opinion  is  made  is  therefore  slower,  giving  a  somewhat  moie 
amorphous  product.  I  do  not  mean  that  a  European  capital 
generates  opinion  of  one  type  only;  but  that  each  doctrine^ 
each  programme,  each  iype  of  views,  whether  political  or 
economic  or  religious,  is  likely  to  assume  in  a  capital  its 
sharpest  and  most  pronounced  form,  that  form  being  taken  up 
and  propagated  from  the  capital  through  the  country.  And 
this  is  one  reason  why  Americans  were  the  first  to  adopt  tiie 
system  of  Conventions,  mass  meetings  of  persons  belonging 
to  a  particular  party  or  advocating  a  particular  cause,  gath- 
ered from  every  comer  of  the  country  to  exchange  their  ideas 
and  deliberate  on  their  common  policy. 

It  may  be  thought  that  in  this  respect  the  United  States 
suffer  from  the  absence  of  a  centre  of  light  and  heat.  Ad- 
mitting that  there  is  some  loss,  there  are  also  some  conspicuous 
gains.  It  is  a  gain  that  the  multitude  of  no  one  city  should 
be  able  to  overawe  the  executive  and  the  legislature,  perhaps 
even  to  change  the  form  of  government^  as  Paris  has  so  often 
done  in  France.  It  is  a  gain,  for  a  democratic  country,  that 
the  feeling  of  what  is  called  Society — ^that  is  to  say,  of  those 
who  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin,  who  are  satisfied  with  the 
world,  and  are  apt  to  regard  it  as  a  place  for  enjoyment- 
should  not  become  too  marked  and  palpable  in  its  influence  on 
the  members  of  the  legislature  and  the  administration,  that 
it  should  rather  be  diffused  over  the  nation  and  act  insensibly 
upon  other  classes  through  the  ordinary  relations  of  private 
life  than  take  visible  shape  as  the  voice  of  a  number  of 
wealthy  families  gathered  in  one  spot,  whose  luxury  may 
render  them  the  objects  of  envy,  and  the  target  for  invective. 
And  although  types  of  political  view  may  form  themselves 
less  swiftly,  though  doctrines  may  be  less  systematic,  pro- 
grammes less  fully  reasoned  out  than  when  the  brisk  inteUi- 
genee  of  groups  gathered  in  a  capital  labours  to  produce  tham, 
they  may,  when  they  do  finally  emerge  from  the  mind  of  the 
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whole  people^  have  a  breadth  and  solidity  proportioned  to  the 
slowness  of  their  growth,  and  be  more  tmly  representative  of 
all  the  classes,  interests,  and  tendencies  that  exist  within  the 
nation. 

How  far  the  loss  exceeds  the  gain  as  respects  the  speculative 
and  artistic  sides  of  intellectual  effort,  it  is  too  soon  to  de- 
termine, for  American  cities  are  all  the  creatures  of  the  last 
sixty  years.  That  which  Goethe  admired  in  Paris  is  evidently 
impossible  to  the  dispersed  geniuses  of  America.  On  the  other 
hand,  that  indraught  of  talent  from  the  provinces  to  Paris 
which  many  thoughtful  Frenchmen  deplore,  and  which  has  be- 
come more  unfortunate  since  Paris  has  grown  to  be  the  centre 
of  amusement  for  the  dissipated  classes  of  Europe,  is  an  ex« 
perience  which  no  other  country  need  wish  to  undergo.  Ger- 
many has  not  begun  to  produce  more  work  or  better  work  since 
she  has  given  herself  a  capital ;  indeed,  he  who  looks  back  over 
her  annals  since  the  middle  of  last  century  will  think  that  so 
far  as  scholarship,  metaphysics,  and  possibly  even  poetry  are 
concerned,  she  gained  from  that  very  want  of  centralization 
which  Goethe  regretted.  Great  critics  realize  so  vividly  the 
defects  of  the  system  they  see  around  them  that  they  some- 
times underrate  the  merits  that  go  with  those  defects;  as  a 
late  distinguished  English  man  of  letters  wished  that  England 
possessed  an  Academy  of  Letters,  at  the  absence  of  which  most 
Englishmen,  knowing  how  such  an  institution  is  apt  to  be 
perverted,  are  disposed  to  rejoice.  It  may  be  that  in  the  next 
age  American  cities  will  profit  by  their  local  independence  to 
develop  varieties  greater  than  they  now  exhibit,  and  will  evolve 
diverse  types  of  literary  and  artistic  production.  Europe  will 
watch  with  curiosity  tiie  progress  of  an  experiment  which  it  is 
now  too  late  for  any  of  her  great  countries  to  try. 


CHAPTEB   CXI 

AMERICAN  ORATORY 

Oratory  is  an  accompliBlmient  in  which  Europeans  believe 
that  Americans  excel;  and  that  this  is  the  opinion  of  the 
Americans  themselves^  although  they  are  too  modest  to  express 
it,  may  be  gathered  from  the  surprise  they  betray  when  they 
find  an  Englishman  fluent  before  an  audience.  Fifty  years 
ago  they  had  the  advantage  (if  it  is  an  advantage)  of  much 
more  practice  than  any  European  nation;  but  now,  with  de- 
mocracy triumphant  in  England  and  France,  the  proportion  of 
speeches  and  speaking  to  population  is  probably  mudi  the 
same  in  all  three  countries.  Some  observations  on  a  form  of 
effort  which  has  absorbed  a  good  deal  of  the  talent  of  the 
nation,  seem  properly  to  belong  to  an  account  of  its  intellec- 
tual life. 

Oratorical  excellence  may  be  said  to  consist  in  the  combina- 
tion of  five  aptitudes — 

Invention,  that  is  to  say,  the  power  of  finding  good  ideas 
and  weaving  effective  arguments. 

Skill  and  taste  in  the  choice  of  appropriate  words. 

Beadiness  in  producing  appropriate  ideas  and  words  at  short 
notice. 

Quickness  in  catching  the  temper  and  tendencies  of  the  par- 
ticular audience  addressed. 

Weight,  animation,  and  grace  in  delivery. 

Such  excellence  as  the  Americans  possess,  such  superiority 
as  they  may  claim  over  Englishmen,  consists  rather  in  the 
three  latter  of  these  than  in  the  two  former. 
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The  snbfltance  of  their  speeches  is  not  better  than  one  finds 
in  other  conntrieSy  becanse  substance  depends  on  the  intellec- 
toal  resources  of  the  speaker  and  on  the  capacity  of  the  audi- 
ence  for  appreciating  worthy  matter.  Neither  is  the  literary 
form  better,  that  is  to  say,  the  ideas  are  not  clothed  in  any 
choicer  language.  But  there  is  more  fluency,  more  readiness, 
more  self-possession.  Being  usually  quicker  and  nimbler  in 
mind  than  an  Englishman,  and  feeling  less  embarrassed  on  his 
legs,  an  American^  is  apt  to  see  his  point  more  clearly  and  to 
get  at  it  by  a  more  direct  path.  He  is  less  frequently  confused 
and  clumsy,  less  prosy  also,  because  his  sympathy  with  the 
audience  tells  him  when  they  begin  to  tire,  and  makes  him 
sensible  of  the  necessity  of  catching  and  holding  their  atten- 
tion. I  do  not  deny  that  American  speakers  sometimes  weary 
the  listener,  but  when  they  do  so  it  is  rather  because  ,the  no- 
tions are  commonplace  and  the  arguments  unsound  than 
because,  as  might  often  happen  in  England,  ideas  of  some 
value  are  tediously  and  pointlessly  put.  The  English  race  has 
in  America  acquired  a  keener  sensitiveness  of  sympathy. 
That  habit  of  deference  to  others,  and  that  desire  to  be  in 
accord  with  the  sentiments  of  others,  which  equality  and 
democratic  institutions  foster,  make  the  American  feel  himself 
more  completely  one  of  the  audience  and  a  partaker  of  its 
sentiments  than  an  average  English  speaker  does.  This  may 
have  the  consequence,  if  the  audience  be  ignorant  or  preju- 
diced, of  dragging  him  down  to  its  level.  But  it  makes  him 
more  effective.  Needless  to  add  that  humour,  which  is  a  com- 
moner gift  in  America  than  elsewhere,  often  redeems  an  oilier- 
wise  uninteresting  address,  and  is  the  best  means  of  keeping 
speaker  and  audience  in  touch  with  one  another. 

A  deliberate  and  even  slow  delivery  is  the  rule  in  American 
public  speaking,  as  it  is  in  private  conversation.  This  has  the 
advantage  of  making  a  story  or  a  jest  tell  with  more  effect. 
There  is  also,  I  think,  less  stiffness  and  hesitation  among 
American  than  among  English  speakers,  greater  skill  in  man- 
aging the  voice,  because  more  practice  in  open-air  meetings, 
greater  clearness  of  enunciation.  But  as  regards  grace,  either 
in  action  or  in  manner,  the  Teutonic  race  shows  no  more  ca- 
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pacity  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  than  it  has  generally 
done  in  England  for  riyalling  the  orators  of  Italy^  Spain,  and 
France. 

The  commonest  American  defect  is  a  turgid  and  inflated 
style.  The  rhetoric  is  Rhodian  rather  than  Attic^  overloaded 
with  tropes  and  figures,  apt  to  aim  at  concealing  poverty  or 
triteness  in  thought  by  exaggeration  of  statement,  by  a  pro- 
fusion of  ornament,  by  appeals  to  sentiments  too  lofty  for  the 
subject  or  the  occasion.  The  florid  diction  of  the  debating 
dub  or  the  solemn  pomp  of  the  funeral  oration  is  frequently 
invoked  wh^  nothing  but  clearness  of  exposition  or  cogency  of 
argument  is  needed.  These  faults  have  probably  sprung  from 
the  practice  of  stump  oratory,  in  which  the  temptation  to 
rouse  a  multitude  by  declamation  is  specially  strong.  A  man 
straining  his  voice  in  the  open  air  is  apt  to  strain  his  phrases 
also,  and  command  attention  by  vehemence.  They  have  been 
increased  by  the  custom  of  having  orations  delivered  on  certain 
anniversaries,  and  especially  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  for  on 
these  great  occasions  the  speaker  feels  bound  to  talk  **\dB  veiy 
tallesf  Public  taste,  which  was  high  in  the  days  after  the 
Bevolution,  when  it  was  formed  and  controlled  by  a  small 
number  of  educated  men,  began  to  degenerate  in  the  first  half 
of  this  century.  Despite  the  rnfiuence  of  several  orators  of  the 
first  rank,  incessant  stump  speaking  and  the  inordinate  vanity 
of  the  average  audience  brought  a  florid  or  inflated  style  into 
fashion,  which  became  an  easy  mark  for  European  satire.  Of 
late  years  a  reaction  for  the  better  seems  to  have  set  in.  There 
indeed  are  still  those  who  imitate  Macaulay  or  Webster  without 
the  richness  of  the  one  or  the  stately  strength  of  the  other. 
The  newspapers^  in  acknowledging  that  a  lecturer  is  fluent  or 
lucid,  still  complain  if  he  is  not  also  ''eloquent.^'  Commem- 
orative addresses,  which  are  far  more  abundant  than  in 
Europe,  usually  sin  by  over-flnish  of  compositicm.  But  on  the 
whole  there  is  a  manifest  and  steady  improvement  in  the  taste 
of  listeners  and  in  the  style  of  speeches.  Such  improvement 
would  be  more  rapid  were  it  not  for  the  enormous  number  of 
speeches  by  people  who  have  really  nothing  to  say,  as  well  as 
by  able  men  on  occasions  when  there  is  nothing  to  be  said 
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which  has  not  been  said  hundreds  of  timeB  before.  This  is^  of 
course,  aknost  equally  true  of  England,  and  indeed  of  all 
popularly  governed  countries.  Those  who  run  down  popular 
government  may  fairly  count  profusion  of  speech  as  one  of  the 
drawbacks  to  democracy,  and  a  drawback  which  shows  no  signs 
of  disappearing. 

As  respects  the  different  kinds  of  oratory,  that  of  the  pulpit 
seems  to  show  an  average  slightly  higher  than  in  England. 
The  visitor  naturally  hears  the  best  preachers,  for  these  are  of 
course  drawn  to  the  cities,  but  whether  he  takes  cities  or  rural 
districts  he  forms  the  impression  that  mere  dulness  and  com- 
monplace are  less  common  than  in  Oreat  Britain,  though  high 
excellence  may  be  equally  rare.  Even  when  the  discourse  is 
read,  it  is  read  in  a  less  mechanical  way,  and  there  is  alto- 
gether more  sense  of  the  worth  of  vivaciiy  and  variety.  The 
average  length  of  sermons  is  a  mean  between  the  twenty  min- 
utes of  an  Anglican  minister  and  the  fifty  minutes  of  Scotland. 
The  manner  is  perhaps  a  trifle  less  conventional,  because  the 
American  clergyman  is  less  apt  than  his  European  brother 
to  feel  himsdf  a  member  of  a  distinct  caste. 

Forensic  oratory  seems  to  stand  neither  higher  nor  lower 
than  it  does  in  England,  whose  bar  is  not  at  this  moment 
adorned  by  any  speakers  whom  men  go  to  hear  simply  for  the 
sake  of  their  eloquence,  as  men  flocked  to  listen  to  Erskine  or 
Brougham  or  Follett.  In  America,  as  in  England,  there  are 
many  powerful  advocates,  but  no  consummate  artist.  Whether 
this  is  due  to  the  failure  of  nature  to  produce  persons  specially 
gifted,  or  to  the  absence  of  trials  whose  issues  and  circum- 
stances are  calculated  to  rouse  forensic  ability  to  exceptional 
efforts,  or  to  a  change  in  public  taste,  and  a  disposition  to 
prefer  the  practical  to  the  showy,  is  a  question  which  is  often 
asked  in  England,  and  no  easier  to  answer  in  America. 

Congress,  for  reasons  explained  in  the  chapter  treating  of 
it,  is  a  less  favourable  theatre  for  oratory  than  the  great  rep- 
resentative assemblies  of  Europe.  The  House  of  Bepresenta- 
tives  has  at  no  period  of  its  history  shone  with  lights  of 
eloquence,  though  a  few  of  Clay's  great  speeches  were  delivered 
in  it.    There  is  some  good  short,  brisk  debating  in  Committee 
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of  the  Whole,  but  the  set  speeches  are  mostly  pompouB  and 
heavy.  The  Senate  has  maintained- a  higher  levels  partly  from 
the  smaller  size  of  its  diamber,  partly  from  its  greater  leisure, 
partly  from  the  superior  abilily  of  its  members.  Webster's 
and  Calhoun's  greatest  efforts  were  made  on  its  floor,  and 
produced  an  enormous  effect  on  the  nation.  At  present,  how- 
ever, the  "full-dress  debates"  in  the  Senate  are  apt  to  want 
life,  the  long  set  speeches  being  fired  off  rather  with  a  view 
to  their  circulation  in  the  country  than  to  any  immediate 
effect  on  the  assembly.  But  the  ordinaiy  discussions  of  bills, 
or  questions  of  policy,  reveal  plenty  of  practical  speaking 
power.  If  there  be  little  passion  and  no  brilliancy^  there  is 
strong  common-sense  put  in  a  plain  and  telling  form. 

Of  the  forty-seven  State  and  Territorial  legislatures  not 
much  need  be  said.  In  them,  as  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  bulk  of  the  work  is  done  in  committees,  and 
the  opportunities  for  displays  of  eloquence  are  limited,  which 
it  is  well  should  be  the  case.  They  are  good  enough  schools  to 
form  a  practical  business  speaker,  and  they  do  form  many 
such.  But  the  characteristic  merits  and  defects  of  transat- 
lantic oratory  are  more  fully  displayed  on  the  stump  and  in 
those  national  and  State  nominating  conventions  whereof  I 
have  already  spoken.  So  far  as  the  handling  great  assemblies 
is  an  art  attainable  by  a  man  who  does  not  possess  the  highest 
gifts  of  thought  and  imagination,  it  has  been  brought  to  per- 
fection by  the  heroes  of  these  mass  meetings.  They  have 
learned  how  to  deck  out  commonplaces  with  the  gaudier  flow- 
ers  of  eloquence;  how  to  appeal  to  the  dominant  sentiment  of 
the  moment ;  above  all,  how  to  make  a  strong  and  flexible  voice 
the  means  of  rousing  enthusiasm.  They  scathe  the  opposite 
party  by  vigorous  invective :  they  interweave  stories  and  jokes 
with  their  declamatory  passages  so  as  to  keep  the  audience 
constantly  amused.  They  deliver  clap-trap  with  an  air  of 
hearty  conviction.  The  party  men  who  listen,  because  there 
are  few  present  at  a  mass  meeting,  and  still  fewer  at  a  conven- 
tion, except  members  of  the  speaker's  party,  are  better  pleased 
with  themselves  than  ever,  and  go  away  roused  to  effort  in  the 
parly  cause.    But  there  has  been  little  argument  all  through. 
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little  attempt  to  get  hold  of  the  reason  and  judgment  of  the 
people.  Stimulation,  and  not  instruction  or  conviction,  is 
the  aim  which  the  stump  orator  sets  before  himself;  and  the 
consequence  is  that  an  election  campaign  is  less  educationally 
Yaluable  than  one  conducted  in  England,  by  men  much  less 
practised  and  skilful  in  speaking,  commonly  proves  to  English 
electors.  It  is  worth  remarking  that  tiie  custom  which  in  Eng- 
land requires  a  representative  to  deliver  at  least  once  a  year  an 
address  to  his  constituents,  setting  forth  his  view  of  the  po- 
litical situation  and  explaining  his  own  speeches  and  votes 
during  the  preceding  session,  does  not  seem  to  exist  in  the 
United  States,  In  fact  the  people  of  the  Northern  States 
receive  less  political  instruction  by  the  living  voice  than  do 
those  of  England  When  an  instructive  address  has  to  be 
given,  it  takes  the  form  of  a  lecture,  and  is  usually  delivered 
by  some  well-known  public  man,  who  receives  a  fee  for  it. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  speech  which,  though  they  exist  in 
most  European  countries,  have  been  so  much  more  fully  de- 
veloped beyond  th^  Atlantic  as  to  deserve  some  notice. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  Oration  of  the  Occasion.  When  an 
anniversary  comes  round — and  celebrations  of  an  anniversary 
are  very  common  in  America — or  when  a  sort  of  festival  is 
held  in  honour  of  some  public  event,  such  for  instance  as  the 
unveiling  of  a  statue,  or  the  erection  of  a  monument  on  a 
battle-field,  or  the  opening  of  a  city  hall  or  State  capitol,  or 
the  driving  the  last  spike  of  a  great  railroad,  a  large  part  of 
the  programme  is  devoted  to  speaking.  The  chief  speech  ia 
entinsted  to  one  eminent  person,  who  is  called  the  Orator  of 
the  Day,  and  from  whom  is  expected  a  long  and  highly-fin- 
ished harangue,  the  length  and  finish  of  which  are  wearisome 
to  a  critical  outsider,  though  the  people  of  the  locality  are 
flattered.  Sometimes  these  speeches  contain  good  matter — I 
could  mention  instances  where  they  have  embodied  personal 
recollections  of  a  distinguished  man  in  whose  honour  the  cele- 
bration was  being  held — but  the  sort  of  artificial  elevation  at 
which  the  speaker  usually  feels  bound  to  maintain  himself  is 
apt  to  make  him  pbmpous  and  affected. 

Although  public  dinners  are  less  frequent  than  in  England^ 
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speeches  of  a  complimentary  and  purely  ''epideieidc''  nabire 
of  the  English  public  banquet  type  are  very  common.  There 
is  scarcely  an  occasion  in  life  which  brings  forty  or  fifty  people 
together  on  which  a  prominent  citizen  or  stranger  from 
Europe  is  not  called  upon  "to  oflPer  a  few  remarks/'  No  sub- 
ject is  prescribed  for  him:  often  no  toast  has  to  be  proposed 
or  responded  to  ;^  he  is  simply  put  on  his  legs  to  talk  upon 
anything  in  heaven  or  earth  which  may  rise  to  his  mind.  The 
European  who  is  at  first  embarrassed  by  this  unchartered  free- 
dom, presently  discovers  its  advantages,  for  it  enables  him  so 
to  construct  his  speech  as  to  lead  up  to  whatever  joke,  or 
point,  or  complimentary  observations  he  has  ready  at  hand. 
There  is  also  more  opening  for  variety  than  the  conventional 
uniformity  of  an  English  toast-list  permits. 

The  third  form  of  discourse  specially  characteristic  of  the 
United  States  is  the  Lecture.  It  is  less  frequent  and  less 
fashionable  now  than  thirty  years  ago,  partly  from  the  rise  of 
monthly  magazines  full  of  excellent  matter,  partly  because 
other  kinds  of  evening  entertainment  have  become  more  acces- 
sible to  people  outside  the  great  cities.  But  it  is  still  far  more 
frequent  and  more  valuable  as  a  means  of  interesting  people 
in  literary,  scientific,  and  political  questions  than  anywhere  in 
Europe,  except  possibly  in  Edinburgh.  And  the  art  of  lec- 
turing has  been  developed  in  a  corresponding  measure.  A  dis- 
course of  this  kind,  whatever  the  merits  of  its  substance,  is 
usually  well  arranged,  well  composed  to  meet  the  taste  of  the 
audience,  and  above  all,  well  delivered.  Eminent  Englishmen 
who  go  to  lecture  in  America  are  frequently  criticized  as 
ignorant  of  what  may  be  called  the  technical  part  of  their 
business.  They  may  know  a  great  deal,  it  is  said,  but  they  do 
not  know  how  much  the  audience  knows,  and  assume  a  lower 
level  of  intelligence  and  knowledge  than  exists,  with  the  result 
of  displeasing  the  latter.  They  are  monotonous  in  manner, 
and  unskilled  in  elocution.  The  European  lecturer,  on  the 
other  hand,  confesses  himself  annoyed  not  only  by  the  irrev- 
erent comments  of  the  press  but  by  the  apparent  coldness  of 

^Of  course  there  are  often  tooBtB  given  at  public  dinners;  but  they 
seem  to  be  fewer  in  number  than  in  England  and  more  Taried,  more 
Judiciously  adapted  to  the  special  occasion. 
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the  audience,  which,  though  it  will  applaud  heartily  at  the  end 
if  satisfied,  refuses  him  the  running  encouragement  of  cheers, 
even  when  he  invites  them  by  pausing  to  drink  a  glass  of  water. 

This  grave  reserve  in  American  listeners  surprises  Euro- 
peans,^ especially  those  who  have  observed  the  excitability 
shown  on  presidential  campaigns.  It  seems  to  arise  from  the 
practical  turn  of  their  minds  as  well  as  from  their  intelligence. 
In  an  election  campaign  it  is  necessary  and  expedient  to  give 
vent  to  one's  feelings ;  in  listening  to  a  lecture  it  is  not.  One 
comes  to  be  instructed  or  entertained,  and  comes  with  a  critical 
habit  formed  by  hearing  many  lectures  as  well  as  reading  many 
books.  Something  may  also  be  due  to  the  large  proportion  of 
women  in  an  American  audience  at  lectures  or  other  non- 
political  occasions. 

A  stranger  is  on  the  whole  inclined  to  think  that  the  kind  of 
oratory  in  which  the  Americans  show  to  most  advantage  is 
neither  the  political  kind,  abundant  as  it  is,  nor  the  com- 
memorative oration,  assiduously  as  it  is  cultivated,  but  what 
may  be  called  the  lighter  ornamental  siyle,  such  as  the  after- 
dinner  speech.  The  fondness  of  the  people  for  anecdotes,  and 
their  skill  in  telling  them,  the  general  diffusion  of  humour,  the 
readiness  in  catching  the  spirit  of  an  occasion,  all  contribute 
to  make  their  efforts  in  this  direction  more  easy  and  happy 
than  those  of  the  English,  while  furnishing  less  temptation  for 
the  characteristic  fault  of  a  straining  after  effect.  I  have 
already  observed  that  they  shine  in  stump  speaking,  properly 
so  called — that  is,  in  speaking  which  rouses  an  audience  but 
ought  not  to  be  reported.  The  reasons  why  their  more  serious 
platform  and  parliamentary  oratory  remains  somewhat  in- 
ferior to  that  of  Europe  are,  over  and  above  the  absence  of 
momentous  issues,  probably  the  same  as  those  which  have, 
though  perhaps  less  in  the  great  cities,  affected  the  average  of 
newspaper  writing.  In  Europe  the  leading  speakers  and 
writers  have  nearly  all  belonged  to  the  cultivated  classes,  and 
feeling  themselves  raised  above  their  audiences,  have  been  in 

'A  story  Is  told  of  Bdmund  Kean  acting  before  an  audience  in  New 
England  which  he  found  so  chilling  that  at  last  he  refused  to  come  on 
for  the  next  scene  unless  some  applause  were  given,  observing  that 
such  a  house  was  enough  to  extinguish  Btna. 
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the  habit  of  obeying  their  own  taste  and  that  of  their  class 
rather  than  the  appetite  of  those  whom  they  addressed.  In 
England,  for  instance,  the  standard  of  speaking  by  public 
men  has  been  set  by  parliamentary  debate,  because  till  within 
the  last  few  decades  the  leading  men  of  the  country  had  won 
their  reputation  in  Parliament.  They  carried  their  parlia- 
mentary style  with  them  into  popular  meetings,  and  aspirants 
of  all  classes  imitated  this  style.  It  sometimes  erred  in  being 
too  formal  and  too  prolix;  but  its  taste  was  good,  and  its 
very  plainness  obliged  the  speaker  to  have  solid  matter.  In 
America,  on  the  other  hand,  stump  oratory  is  older  than,  or  at 
least  quite  as  old  as,  congressional  oratory,  and  the  latter  has 
never  gained  that  hold  on  the  ideas  and  habits  of  the  people 
which  parliamentary  debate  held  in  England.  Hence  speak- 
ing has  generally  moved  on  a  somewhat  lower  level,  not  but 
that  there  were  brilliant  popular  orators  in  the  first  days  of 
the  Republic,  like  Patrick  Henry,  and  majestic  parliamentary 
orators  like  Daniel  Webster  in  the  next  generation,  but  that 
the  volume  of  stump  speaking  was  so  much  greater  than  in 
England  that  the  fashion  could  not  be  set  by  a  few  of  tho 
greatest  men,  but  was  determined  by  the  capacities  of  the 
average  man.  The  taste  of  the  average  man  was  not  raised  by 
the  cultivated  few  to  their  own  standard,  but  tended  to  lower 
the  practice,  and  to  some  extent  even  the  taste,  of  the  cul- 
tivated few.  To  seem  wiser  or  more  refined  than  the  multi- 
tude, to  incur  the  suspicion  of  talking  to  the  multitude  cb 
hant  en  bos,  would  have  offended  the  sentiment  of  the  coun- 
try, and  injured  the  prospects  of  a  statesman.  It  is  perhaps  a 
confirmation  of  this  view  that,  while  pompousness  has  flour- 
ished in  the  West,  the  most  polished  speakers  have  generally 
belonged  to  New  England,  where  the  level  of  average  taste 
and  knowledge  was  exceptionally  high.  One  of  these  speakers, 
the  late  Mr.  Wendell  Phillips,  was  in  the  opinion  of  competent 
critics,  an  opinion  which  those  who  remember  his  conver- 
sation will  be  inclined  to  agree  with,  one  of  the  first  orators 
of  the  present  century,  and  not  more  remarkable  for  the  finish 
than  for  the  transparent  simplicity  of  his  style,  which  attained 
its  highest  effects  by  the  most  direct  and  natural  methods. 


CHAPTER   CXII 

THE  PLEASANTNESS  OF  AMERICAN  LIFE 

I  HAVE  nerer  met  a  European  of  the  upper  or  middle  dasses 
who  did  not  express  astonishment  when  told  that  America  was 
a  more  agreeable  place  than  Europe  to  live  in.  "For  working 
men,"  he  would  answer,  "yes;  but  for  men  of  education  or 
property,  how  can  a  new  rough  country,  where  nothing  but 
busine^  is  talked  and  the  refinements  of  life  are  only  just 
beginning  to  appear,  how  can  such  a  country  be  compared 
with  England,  or  France,  or  Italy?'* 

It  is  nevertheless  true  that  there  are  elements  in  the  life  of 
the  United  States  which  may  well  make  a  European  of  any 
class  prefer  to  dwell  there  rather  than  in  the  land  of  his  birth. 
Let  us  see  what  they  are. 

In  the  first  place  there  is  the  general  prosperity  and  ma- 
terial well-being  of  the  mass  of  the  inhabitants.  In  Europe, 
if  an  observer  takes  his  eye  off  his  own  class  and  considers  the 
whole  population  of  any  one  of  the  greater  countries  (for  I 
except  Switzerland  and  parts  of  Scandinavia  and  Portugal), 
he  will  perceive  that  by  far  the  greater  number  lead  very 
laborious  lives,  and  are,  if  not  actually  in  want  of  the  necessa- 
ries of  existence,  yet  liable  to  fall  into  want,  the  agriculturists 
when  nature  is  harsh,  the  wage-earners  when  work  is  scarce. 
In  England  the  lot  of  the  labourer  has  been  hitherto  a  hard 
one,  incessant  field  toil,  with  rheumatism  at  fifty  and  the  work- 
house at  the  end  of  the  vista;  while  the  misery  massed  in 
such  cities  as  London,  Liverpool,  and  Glasgow  is  only  too  well 
known.    In  France  there  is  less  pauperism,  but  nothing  can 
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be  more  pinched  and  sordid  than  the  life  of  the  bulk  of  the 
peasantry.  In  the  great  towns  of  Oermany  there  is  constant 
distress  and  increasing  discontent.  The  riots  of  1886  in  Bel- 
gium told  an  even  more  painful  tale  of  the  wretchedness  of 
the  miners  and  artisans  there.  In  Italy  the  condition  of  the 
rural  population  of  Lombardy  and  Yenetia  as  well  as  of  the 
southern  provinces  seems  to  grow  worse,  and  fills  her  states^ 
men  with  alarm.  Of  Bussia,  with  her  eighty  millions  of  ig- 
norant peasants  living  in  half-barbarism,  there  is  no  need 
to  speak.  Contrast  any  one  of  these  countries  with  the  United 
States,  where  the  working  classes  are  as  well  fed,  clothed,  and 
lodged  as  the  lower  middle-class  in  Europe,  and  the  farmers 
who  tiU  their  own  land  (as  nearly  all  do)  much  better,  where 
a  good  education  is  within  the  reach  of  the  poorest,  where 
the  opportunities  for  getting  on  in  one  way  or  another  are 
so  abundant  that  no  one  need  fear  any  physical  ill  but  disease 
or  the  results  of  his  own  intemperance.  Pauperism  already 
exists  and  increases  in  some  of  the  larger  cities,  where  drink 
breeds  misery,  and  where  recent  immigrants,  with  the  shift- 
lessness  of  Europe  still  clinging  round  them,  are  huddled  to- 
gether in  squalor.  But  outside  these  few  cities  one  sees 
nothing  but  comfort.  In  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  the 
operatives  in  many  a  manufacturing  .town  lead  a  life  far 
easier,  far  more  brightened  by  intellectual  culture  and  by 
amusements,  than  that  of  the  clerks  and  shopkeepers  of  Eng- 
land or  France.  In  cities  like  Cleveland  or  Chicago  one  finds 
miles  on  miles  of  suburb  filled  with  neat  wooden  houses,  each 
with  its  tiny  garden  plot,  owned  by  the  shop  assistants  and 
handicraftsmen  who  return  on  the  horse  cars  in  the  evening 
from  their  work.  All  over  the  wide  West,  from  Lake  Ontario 
to  the  Upper  Missouri,  one  travels  past  farms  of  two  to  three 
hundred  acres^  in  every  one  of  which  there  is  a  spacious  farm- 
house among  orchards  and  meadows,  where  the  farmer's  diil- 
dren  grow  up  strong  and  hearty  on  abundant  food,  the  bojs 
full  of  intelligence  and  enterprise,  ready  to  push  their  way  on 
farms  of  their  own  or  enter  business  in  the  nearest  town,  the 
girls  familiar  with  the  current  literature  of  England  as  well 
as  of  America.    The  life  of  the  new  emigrant  in  the  further 
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West  has  its  privations  in  the  first  years,  but  it  is  brightened 
by  hope,  and  has  a  singular  charm  of  freedom  and  simplicity. 
The  impression  which  this  comfort  and  plenty  makes  is 
heightened  by  the  brilliance  and  keenness  of  the  air,  by  the 
look  of  freshness  and  cleanness  which  even  the  cities  wear, 
all  of  them  except  the  poorest  parts  of  those  few  I  have  re- 
ferred to  above.  The  fog  and  soot-flakes  of  an  English  town, 
as  well  as  its  squalor,  are  wanting;  you  are  in  a  new  world, 
and  a  world  which  knows  the  sun.  It  is  impossible  not  to  feel 
warmed,  cheered,  invigorated  by  the  sense  of  such  material 
well-being  all  around  one,  impossible  not  to  be  infected  by  the 
buoyancy  and  hopefulness  of  the  people.  The  wretchedness 
of  Europe  lies  far  behind ;  the  weight  of  its  problems  seems 
lifted  from  the  mind.  As  a  man  suffering  from  depression 
feels  the  clouds  roll  away  from  his  spirit  when  he  meets  a 
friend  whose  good  humouT  and  energy  present  the  better  side 
of  things  and  point  the  way  through  dii&cultie%  so  the  san- 
guine temper  of  the  Americans,  and  the  sight  of  the  ardour 
with  which  they  pursue  their  aims,  stimulates  a  European, 
and  makes  him  think  the  world  a  better  place  than  it  had 
seemed  amid  the  entanglements  and  sufferings  of  his  own 
hemisphere. 

To  some  Europeans  this  may  seem  fanciful.  I  doubt  if  any 
European  can  realize  till  he  has  been  in  America  how  much 
difference  it  makes  to  the  happiness  of  any  one  not  wholly 
devoid  of  sympathy  with  his  fellow-beings,  to  feel  that  all 
round  him,  in  all  classes  of  society  and  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
tiy,  there  exist  in  such  ample  measure  so  many  of  the  external 
conditions  of  happiness :  abundance  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 
easy  command  of  education  and  books,  amusements  and  leisure 
to  enjoy  them,  comparatively  few  temptations  to  intemperance 
and  vice. 

The  second  charm  of  American  life  is  one  which  some 
Europeans  will  smile  at.  It  is  social  equality.  To  many 
Europeans — ^to  Germans,  let  us  say,  or  Englishmen — ^the  word 
has  an  odious  sound.  It  suggests  a  dirty  fellow  in  a  blouse 
elbowing  his  betters  in  a  crowd,  or  an  ill-conditioned  villager 
shaking  his  fist  at  the  parson  and  the  squire;  or,  at  any  rate. 
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it  suggests  obtrusiveness  and  bad  manners.  The  exact  con- 
trary is  the  truth.  Equality  improves  manners,  for  it 
strengthens  the  basis  of  all  good  manners,  respect  for  other 
men  and  women  simply  as  men  and  women,  irrespective  of 
their  station  in  life.  Probably  the  assertion  of  social  equality 
was  one  of  the  causes  which  injured  American  manners  forty 
years  ago,  for  that  they  were  then  bad  among  townsfolk  can 
hardly  be  doubted  in  face  of  the  testimony,  not  merely  of 
sharp  tongues  like  Mrs.  Trollope's,  but  of  calm  observers  like 
Sir  Charles  Lyell  and  sympathetic  observers  like  Bichard 
Gobden.  In  those  days  there  was  an  obtrusive  self-assertive- 
ness  among  the  less  refined  classes,  especially  towards  those 
who,  coming  from  the  Old  World,  were  assumed  to  come  in  a 
patronizing  spirit.  Now,  however,  social  equality  has  grown 
so  naturally  out  of  the  circumstances  of  the  country,  has  been 
so  long  established,  and  is  so  ungrudgingly  admitted,  that  all 
excuse  for  obtrusiveness  has  disappeared.  People  meet  on  a 
simple  and  natural  footing,  with  more  frankness  and  ease 
than  is  possible  in  countries  where  every  one  is  either  looking 
up  or  looking  down.^  There  is  no  servility  on  the  part  of 
the  humbler,  and  if  now  and  then  a  litUe  of  the  '^I  am  as  good 
as  you"  rudeness  be  perceptible,  it  is  almost  sure  to  proceed 
from  a  recent  immigrant,  to  whom  the  attitude  of  simple 
equality  has  not  yet  become  familiar  as  the  evidently  proper 
attitude  of  one  man  to  another.  There  is  no  condescension 
on  the  part  of  the  more  highly  placed,  nor  is  there  even  that 
sort  of  scrupulously  polite  coldness  which  one  might  think 
they  would  adopt  in  order  to  protect  their  dignity.  They 
have  no  cause  to  fear  for  their  dignity,  so  long  as  they  do  n<^ 

*A  trifling  anecdote  may  illustrate  what  I  mean.  In  a  small  Far 
Western  town  the  Btationmaster  lent  me  a  locomotive  to  run  a  few 
miles  out  along  the  railway  to  see  a  remarkable  piece  of  scenery.  Tbe 
engine  took  me  and  dropped  me  there»  as  I  wished  to  walk  back,  much 
to  the  surprise  of  the  driver  and  stoker,  for  In  America  no  one  walks 
if  he  can  help  it.  The  same  evening,  as  I  was  sitting  in  the  hall  of  the 
hotel.  I  was  touched  on  the  arm,  and  turning  round  found  myself  ac- 
costed by  a  well-mannered  man,  who  turned  out  to  be  the  engine- 
driver.  He  expressed  his  regret  that  the  locomotive  had  not  bees 
cleaner  and  better  ** fixed  up,**  as  he  would  have  liked  to  make  my  trip 
as  agreeable  as  possible,  but  the  notice  given  him  had  been  sliort 
He  talked  with  intelligence,  and  we  had  some  pleaaant  chat  together. 
It  was  fortunate  that  I  had  resisted  in  the  forenoon  the  British  impulie 
Is  bestow  a  gratuity. 
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themfielves  forget  it.  And  the  fact  that  your  shoemaker  or 
your  factory  hand  addresses  you  as  an  equal  does  not  prevent 
him  from  respecting^  and  showing  his  respect  for,  all  0uch  su- 
periority as  your  birth  or  education  or  eminence  in  any  line  ol 
life  may  entitle  you  to  receive. 

This  naturahiess  of  intercourse  is  a  distinct  addition  to  the 
pleasure  of  social  life.  It  enlarges  the  circle  of  possible 
friendship,  by  removing  the  gene  which  in  most  parts  of 
Europe  persons  of  different  ranks  feel  in  exchanging  their 
tiioughts  on  any  matters  save  those  of  business.  It  raises 
the  humbler  classes  without  lowering  the  upper;  indeed,  it 
improves  the  upper  no  less  than  the  lower  by  expunging  that 
latent  insolence  which  deforms  the  maimers  of  so  many  of  the 
European  rich  or  great.  It  relieves  women  in  particular,  who 
in  Europe  are  specially  apt  to  think  of  class  distinctions,  from 
that  senseK)f  coujBtraint  and  uneasiness  which  is  produced  by 
the  knowledge  that  other  women  with  whom  they  come  in 
contact  are  eithei  looking  down  on  them,  or  at  any  rate  trying 
to  gauge  and  determine  their  social  position.  It  expands  the 
range  of  a  man's  sympathies,  and  makes  it  easier  for  him  to 
enter  into  the  sentiments  of  other  classes  than  his  own.  It 
gives  a  sense  of  solidarity  to  the  whole  nation,  cutting  away 
the  ground  for  all  sorts  of  jealoufiiee  and  grudges  which  dis- 
tract people,  so  long  as  the  social  pretensions  of  past  centuries 
linger  on  to  be  resisted  and  resented  by  the  levelling  spirit 
of  a  revolutionary  age.  And  I  have  never  heard  native  Ameri- 
cans speak  of  any  drawbacks  corresponding  to  and  qualifying 
these  benefits. 

There  are,  moreover,  other  rancours  besides  those  of  social 
inequality  whose  absence  from  America  brightens  it  to  a 
European  eye.  There  are  no  quarrels  of  churches  and  sects. 
Judah  does  not  vex  Ephraim,  nor  Ephraim  envy  Judah.  No 
Established  Church  looks  down  scornfully  upon  IKssenters 
from  the  height  of  its  titles  and  endowment^  and  talks  of 
them  as  hindrances  in  the  way  of  its  work.  No  Dissenter? 
pursue  an  Established  Church  in  a  spirit  of  watchful  jealousy, 
nor  agitate  for  its  overthrow.  One  is  not  offended  by  the  con- 
trast between  the  theory  and  the  practice  of  a  religion  of  peace. 
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between  professions  of  universal  affection  in  pnlpit  addresses 
and  forms  of  prayer,  and  the  acrimony  of  clerical  controver- 
sialists. Still  less,  of  course,  is  there  that  sharp  opposition 
and  antagonism  of  Christians  and  anti-ChristiaiiB  which 
lacerates  the  private  as  well  as  pnblic  life  of  France.  Bivaliy 
between  sects  appears  only  in  the  innocent  form  of  the  plant- 
ing of  new  chnrches  and  raising  of  funds  for  miasionaiy 
objects,  while  most  of  the  Protestant  denominations,  including 
the  four  most  numerous,  constantly  fraternize  in  charitable 
work.  Between  Soman  Catholics  and  Protestants  there  is 
little  hostility,  and  sometimes  co-operation  for  a  philanthn^ic 
purpose.  The  sceptic  is  no  longer  under  a  social  ban,  and 
discussions  on  the  essentials  of  Christianity  and  of  theism 
are  conducted  with  good  temper.  There  is  not  a  country  in 
the  world  where  Frederick  the  Greaf  s  principle,  that  every 
one  should  be  allowed  to  go  to  heaven  his  own  way^  is  so  fully 
applied.  This  sense  of  religious  peace  as  well  as  religious 
freedom  all  around  one  is  soothing  to  the  weajy  European, 
and  contributes  not  a  little  to  sweeten  the  lives  of  ordinaiy 
people. 

I  come  last  to  the  character  and  ways  of  the  Americans 
themselves,  in  which  there  is  a  certain  charm,  hard  to  convey 
by  description,  "but  felt  almost  as  soon  as  one  sets  foot  on  their 
shore,  and  felt  constantly  thereafter.  They  aje  a  kindly 
people.  Good,  nature,  heartiness,  a  readiness  to  render  small 
services  to  one  another,  an  assumption  that  neighbours  in  the 
country,  or  persons  thrown  together  in  travel,  or  even  in  a 
crowd,  were  meant  to  be  friendly  rather  than  hostile  to  one 
another,  seem  to  be  everywhere  in  the  air,  and  in  those  who 
breathe  it.  Sociability  is  the  rule,  isolation  and  moroseness 
the  rare  exception.  It  is  not  merely  that  people  are  more 
vivacious  or  talkative  than  an  Englishman  expects  to  find 
them,  for  the  Western  man  is  often  taciturn  and  seldom 
wreathed  his  long  face  into  a  smile.  It  is  rather  that  you  feel 
that  the  man  next  you,  whether  silent  or  talkative,  does  not 
mean  to  repel  intercourse,  or  convey  by  his  manner  his  low 
opinion  of  his  fellow-creatures.  Everybody  seems  disposed  to 
think  well  of  the  world  and  its  inhabitants^  well  enough  at 
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least  to  wish  to  be  on  easy  terms  with  them  and  serre  them  in 
those  little  things  whose  trouble  to  the  doer  is  small  in  pro- 
portion to  the  pleasure  they  give  to  the  reoeiver.  To  help 
others  is  better  recognized  as  a  duty  than  in  Europe.  Nowhere 
is  money  so  readily  given  for  any  public  purpose;  nowhere^  I 
suspect^  are  there  sq  many  acts  of  private  kindness  done,  such, 
for  instance,  as  paying  the  college  expenses  of  a  promising 
boy,  or  aiding  a  widow  to  carry  on  her  husband's  farm ;  and 
these  are  not  done  with  ostentation.  People  seem  to  take  their 
own  troubles  more  lightly  than  they  do  in  Europe,  and  to  be 
more  indulgent  to  the  faults  by  which  troubles  are  caused.  It 
is  a  land  of  hope,  and  a  land  of  hope  is  a  land  of  good  humour. 
And  they  have  also,  though  this  is  a  quality  more  perceptible 
in  women  than  in  men,  a  remarkable  faculty  for  enjoyment^  a 
power  of  drawing  more  happiness  from  obvious  pleasures, 
simple  and  innocent  pleasures,  than  one  often  finds  in  over- 
burdened Europe. 

As  generalizations  like  this  are  necessarily  comparative,  I 
may  be  asked  with  whom  I  am  comparing  the  Americans. 
With  the  English,  or  with  some  attempted  average  of  Euro- 
pean nations?  Primarily  I  am  comparing  them  with  the 
English,  because  they  the  the  nearest  relatives  of  the  Englislu 
But  there  are  other  European  countries,  such  as  France,  Bel* 
gium,  Spain,  in  which  the  sort  of  cheerful  friendliness  I  have 
sought  to  describe  is  less  common  than  it  is  in  America.  Even 
in  Germany  and  •German  Austria,  simple  and  kindly  as  are 
the  masses  of  the  people,  the  upper  classes  have  that  roideur 
which  belongs  to  countries  dominated  by  an  old  aristocracy, 
or  by  a  plutocracy  trying  to  imitate  aristocratic  ways.  The 
upper  class  in  America  (if  one  may  use  such  an  expression) 
has  not  in  this  respect  differentiated  itself  from  the  character 
of  ^he  nation  at  large. 

If  the  view  here  presented  be  a  true  one,  to  what  causes 
are  we  to  ascribe  this  agreeable  development  of  the  original 
English  type,  a  development  in  whose  course  the  sadness  of 
Puritanism  seems  to  have  been  shed  off? 

Peihaps  one  of  them  is  the  humorous  turn  of  the  American 
character.   Humour  is  a  sweetener  of  temper,  a  copious  spring 
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of  charity,  for  it  makes  liiie  good  side  of  bed  things  even  more 
visible  than  the  weak  side  of  good  things:  but  humour  in 
Americans  may  be  as  much  a  result  of  an  easy  and  kindly 
turn  as  their  kindliness  is  of  their  humour.    Another  is  the 
perpetuation  of  a  habit  of  mutual  help  formed  in  colonial 
days.    Colonists  need  one  another's  aid  more  constantly  than 
the  dwellers  in  an  old  country,  are  thrown  more  upon  one 
another,  even  when  they  live  scattered  in  woods  or  prairies, 
are  more  interested  in  one  another's  welfare.    When  you  have 
only  three  neighbours  within  five  miles,  each  of  them  covers 
a  large  part  of  your  horizon.    You  want  to  borrow  a  plough 
from  one;  you  get  another  to  help  you  to  roll  your  logs ;  your 
children's  delight  is  to  go  over  for  an  evening's  merrymaking 
to  the  lads  and  lasses  of  the  third.    It  is  much  pleasanter  to 
be  on  good  terms  with  these  few  neighbours,  and  when  others 
come  one  by  one,  they  fall  into  the  same  habits  of  intimacy. 
Any  one  who  has  read  those  stories  of  rustic  New  England 
or  New  York  life  which  delighted  the  English  diildren  of 
thirty  years  ago— I  do  not  know  whether  they  delight  children 
still,  or  have  been  thrown  aside  for  more  highly-spiced  food — 
will  remember  the  warm-hearted  simplicity  and  abnosphere  of 
genial  goodwill  which  softened  the  roughness  of  peasant  man- 
ners and  tempered  the  sternness  of  a  Calvinistic  creed.    It  is 
natural  that  the  freedom  of  intercourse  and  sense  of  inter- 
dependence which  existed  among  the  early  settlers,  and  which 
have  always  existed  since  among  the  pioneers  of  colonization 
in  the  West  as  they  moved  from  the  Connecticut  to  the  Mo- 
hawk, from  the  Mohawk  to  the  Ohio,  from  the  Ohio  to  the 
Mississippi,  should  have  left  on  the  national  character  traces 
not  effaced  even  in  the  more  artificial  civilization  of  our  own 
time.     Something  may  be  set  down  to  the  feeling  of  social 
equality,  creating  that  respect  for  a  man  as  a  man,  whether  he 
be  rich  or  poor,  which  was'  described  a  few  pages  back ;  and 
something  to  a  regard  for  the  sentiment  of  the  multitude,  a 
sentiment  which  forbids  any  man  to  stand  aloof  in  the  oonceit 
of  self-importance,  and  holds  up  geniality  and  good  fellowship 
as  almost  the  first  of  social  virtues.    I  do  not  mean  that  a  man 
consciously  suppresses  his  impulses  to  selfishness  or  gruSness 
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because  be  knows  that  his  faults  will  be  ill  regarded ;  but  that, 
having  grown  up  in  a  society  which  is  infinitely  powerf  al  as 
compared  with  the  most  powerful  person  in  it,  he  has  learnt  to 
realize  his  individual  insignificance^  as  members  of  the  upper 
class  in  Europe  never  do,  and  has  become  permeated  by  the 
feeling  which  this  society  entertains — ^that  each  one's  duty  is 
not  odiy  to  accept  equality,  but  also  to  relish  equality,  and  to 
make  himself  pleasant  to  his  equals.  Thus  the  habit  is  formed 
even  in  natures  of  no  special  sweetness,  aad  men  become 
kindly  by  doing  kindly  acts. 

Whether,  however,  these  suggestions  be  right  or  wrong, 
there  is,  I  think,  no  doubt  as  to  the  fact  which  they  attempt  to 
explain.  I  do  not,  of  course,  give  it  merely  as  the  casual  im* 
pression  of  European  visitors,  whom  a  singularly  frank  and 
ready  hospitality  welcomes  and  makes  much  of.  I  base  it  on 
the  reports  of  European  friends  who  have  lived  for  years  in 
the  United  States,  and  whose  criticism  of  the  ways  and  notions 
of  the  people  is  keen  enough  to  show  that  they  are  no  partial 
witnesses. 


CHAPTER   CXIII 

THE  UNIFORMITY  OF  AHBRIOAN  LIFB 

To  the  pleasantness  of  American  life  there  is  one,  and  only 
one,  serions  drawback — its  uniformity.  Those  who  have  been 
stmck  by  the  size  of  America,  and  by  what  they  have  heard 
of  its  restless  excitement,  may  be  surprised  at  the  word.  They 
would  have  guessed  that  an  unquiet  changefulness  and  turmoil 
were  the  disagreeables  to  be  feared.  But  uniformity,  whidi 
the  European  visitor  begins  to  note  when  he  has  travelled  for 
a  month  or  two,  is  the  feature  of  the  country  which  English- 
men who  have  lived  long  there,  and  Americans  who  are  far 
miliar  with  Europe,  most  frequently  revert  to  when  asked  to 
say  what  is  the  "crook  in  their  lot." 

It  is  felt  in  many  ways.    I  will  name  a  few. 

It  is  felt  in  the  aspects  of  Nature.  All  the  natural  features 
of  the  United  States  are  on  a  larger  scale  than  those  of 
Europe.  The  four  great  mountain  chains  are  each  of  them 
longer  than  the  Alps.^  Of  the  gigantic  rivers  and  of  those 
inland  seas  we  call  the  Oreat  Lakes  one  need  not  speak.  The 
centre  of  the  continent  is  occupied  by  a  plain  larger  than  the 
western  half  of  Europe.  In  the  Mississippi  valley,  from  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  to  Lake  Superior,  there  is  nothing  deserving 
to  be  called  a  hill,  though,  as  one  moves  westward  from  the 
great  river,  long  soft  undulations  in  the  great  prairie  begin 
to  appear.  Through  vast  stretches  of  country  one  finds  the 
same  physical  character  maintained  with  little  change — ^the 

^The  AIIeflrhBnieB,  continued  in  the  Green  and  White  Mountains,  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  the  Sierra  Nevada,  continued  in  the  Cascade  Bans*, 
and  the  Coast  Range  which  borders  the  Paciflo. 
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ihme  Btrata,  the  same  vegetation^  a  generally  similar  climate. 
From  the  point  where  you  leave  the  Alleghanies  at  Pittsburgh 
until  after  crossing  the  Missouri,  you  approach  the  still  un- 
tilled  prairie  of  the  West,  a  railway  run  of  some  thousand 
miles,  there  is  a  uniformity  of  landscape  greater  than  could  be 
found  along  any  one  hundred  miles  of  railway  run  in  Western 
Europe.  Everywhere  the  same  nearly  flat  country,  over  which 
you  cannot  see  far,  because  you  are  little  raised  above  it,  the 
same  fields  and  crops,  the  same  rough  wooden  fences,  the 
same  thickets  of  the  same  bushes  along  the  stream  edges,  with 
here  and  there  a  bit  of  old  forest;  the  same  solitary  farm- 
houses and  straggling  wood-built  villages.  And  when  one  has 
passed  beyond  the  fields  and  farmhouses,  there  is  an  even 
more  unvaried  stretch  of  slightly  rolling  prairie,  smooth  and 
bare,  till  after  five  hundred  miles  the  blue  line  of  the  Bocky 
Mountains  rises  upon  the  western  horizon. 

There  are  some  extraordinary  natural  phenomena,  such  as 
Niagara^  the  Yellowstone  Geysers,  and  the  great  canon  of  the 
Colorado  river,  which  Europe  cannot  equal.  But  taking  the 
oountiy  as  a  whole,  and  remembering  that  it  is  a  continent,  it 
is  not  more  rich  in  picturesque  beauty  than  the  much  smaller 
western  half  of  Europe.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  pretty 
scenery  and  a  few  really  romantic  spots  in  the  long  Alleghany 
range,  but  hardly  anything  so  charming  as  the  best  bits  of 
Scotland  or  southern  Ireland,  or  the  English  lakes.  The 
Bocky  Mountains  are  pierced  by  some  splendid  gorges,  such 
as  the  famous  canon  of  the  Arkansas  Biver  above  South 
Pueblo,  and  show  some  very  grand  prospects,  such  as  that 
over  the  Great  Salt  Lake  from  the  Mormon  capital.  But 
neither  the  Bocky  Mountains,  with  their  dependent  ranges,  nor 
the  Sierra  Nevada,  can  be  compared  for  variety  of  grandeur 
anJd  beauty  with  the  Alps;  for  although  each  chain  nearly 
equals  the  Alps  in  height,  and  covers  a  greater  area,  they  have 
little  snow,  no  glaciers,'  and  a  singular  uniformi^  of  char- 
acter. One  finds,  I  think,  less  variety  in  the  whole  chain  of 
the  Bockies  than  in  the  comparatively  short  Pyrenees.    Therd 

"TlMte  are  a  few  inooiulderable  glaciers  In  the  northenunoBt  part  ot 
the  Rocky  Mountains^  and  a  small  one  on  Mount  Shasta. 
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are  indeed  in  the  whole  United  States  verji^ew  quite  first-iate 
pieces  of  mountain  scenery  rivalling  the  best  of  the  Old  World. 
The  most  impressive  are,  I  think,  two  or  three  of  the  deep 
valleys  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  (of  which  the  Yo  Semite  is  the 
best  known  )y  and  the  superb  line  of  extinct  volcanoes,  bearing 
snow-fields  and  glaciers,  which  one  sees,  rising  out  of  vast 
and  sombre  forests,  from  the  banks  of  the  Columbia  Biver 
and  the  shores  of  Puget  Sound.'  So  the  Atlantic  coast, 
though  there  are  pretty  bits  between  Newport  and  the  New 
Brunswick  frontier,  cannot  vie  with  the  coasts  of  Scotland, 
Ireland,  or  Norway;  while  southward  from  New  York  to 
Florida  it  is  everywhere  flat  and.  generally  dreary.  In  the 
United  States  people  take  journeys  proportionate  to  the  size 
of  the  country.  A  family  thinks  nothing  of  going  twelve  hun- 
dred miles,  from  St.  Louis  to  Cape  May  (near  Philaddphia), 
for  a  seaside  holiday.  But  even  journeys  of  twelve  hundred 
miles  do  not  give  an  American  so  much  change  of  scene  and 
variety  of  surroundings  as  a  Parisian  has  when  he  goes  to 
Nice,,  or  a  Berliner  to  Berchtesgaden.  The  man  who  lives  in 
the  section  of  America  which  seems  destined  to  contain  the 
largest  population,  I  mean  the  States  on  the  Upper  Missis- 
sippi, lives  in  the  midst  of  a  plain  wider  than  the  plains  of 
Russia,  and  must  travel  hundreds  of  miles  to  escape  from  its 
monotony. 

When  we  turn  from  the  aspects  of  Nature  to  the  cities  of 
men,  the  imiformity  is  even  more  remarkable.  With  five  or 
six  exceptions  to  be  mentioned  presently,  American  cities 
differ  from  one  another  only  herein  that  some  of  them  are 
built  more  with  brick  than  with  wood,  and  others  more  with 

1  have  been  obliged  by  want  of  space  to  omit  the  chapters  which 
were  intended  to  describe  the  scenery  of  the  United  States  and  con- 
jecture its  probable  future  influence  on  the  character  of  the  people. 

Nothing  is  further  from  my  mind  than  to  attempt  to  disparage  the 
scenery  of  the  Great  West,  which  contains,  from  the  eastern  slope  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific,  many  very  striking  and  impressive 
points.  I  only  say  that  they  are  less  beautiful  than  the  Alps,  Just  as 
the  mountains  of  Asia  Minor,  even  when  equal  or  superior  In  height, 
are  less  beautiful,  and  largely  for  the  same  reason.  They  are  much 
drier,  and  have  therefore  fewer  streams  and  less  variety  and  weslth 
of  vegetation,  the  upper  zone  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  excepted;  and  the 
Rockies,  as  they  run  north  and  south,  present  leaa  of  a  contrast  be- 
tween their  two  sides  than  do  the  aorthom  and  Mmthem  dooUTittee  oC 
the  Alps  or  the  GanoMua. 
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wood  than  with  brick.  In  all  else  they  are  alike,  both  great 
and  email.  In  all  tl^  same  wide  streeta,  crossing  at  right 
angles,  ill-paved,  but  planted  along  the  side  walks  with  maple- 
trees  whose  autumnal  scarlet  surpasses  the  brilliance  of  any 
European  foliage.^  In  all  the  same  shops,  arranged  on  the 
same  plan,  the  same  Chinese  laundries,  with  Li  Kow  visible 
through  the  window,  the  same  ice-^ream  stores,  the  same  large 
hotels  with  seedy  men  hovering  about  in  the  dreary  entrance- 
hall,  the  same  street  cars  passing  to  and  fro  with  passengers 
clinging  to  the  door-step,  the  same  locomotives  ringing  their 
great  bells  as  they  clank  slowly  down  the  middle  of  the  street. 
I  admit  that  in  external  aspect  there  is  a  sad  monotony  in  the 
larger  towns  of  England  also.  Compare  English  cities  with 
Italian  cities,  and  most  of  the  former  seem  like  one  another, 
incapable  of  being,  so  to  speak,  individualized  as  you  indi- 
vidualize a  man  with  a  deiSnite  character  and  aspect  unlike 
that  of  other  men.  Take  the  Lancashire  towns,  for  instance, 
large  and  prosperous  places.  You  cannot  individualize  Bolton 
or  Wigan,  Oldham  or  Bury,  except  by  trying  to  remember 
that  Bury  is  slightly  less  rough  than  Oldham,  and  Wigan  a 
thought  more  grimy  than  Bolton.  But  in  Italy  every  city 
has  its  character,  its  memories,  its  life  and  achievements 
wrought  into  the  pillars  of  its  churches  and  the  towers  that 
stand  along  its  ramparts.  Siena  is  not  like  Perugia,  nor 
Perugia  like  Orvieto ;  Ravenna,  Rimini,  Pesaro,  Fano,  Ancona, 
Osimo,  standing  along  the  same  coast  within  seventy  miles  of 
one  another,  have  each  of  them  a  character,  a  sentiment^  what 
one  may  call  an  idiosyncrasy,  which  comes  vividly  back  to  us 
at  the  mention  of  its  name.  Now,  what  English  towns  are  to 
Italian,  that  American  towns  axe  to  English.  They  are  in 
some  ways  pleasanter;  they  are  cleaner,  there  is  less  poverty, 
less  squalor,  less  darkness.  But  their  monotony  haunts  one 
like  a  nightmare.  Even  the  irksomeness  of  finding  the  streets 
named  by  numbers  becomes  insufferable.    It  is  doubtless  oon- 

^n  the  newer  cities  one  set  of  parallel  streets  is  named  bj  numbers, 
the  others,  which  cross  them  at  ri^ht  angles,  are  in  some  instances,  as 
in  New  York,  called  ayenues,  and  so  numbered.  In  Washington  the 
ayenues  are  called  after  States,  and  of  the  two  sets  of  streets  (which 
the  ayenues  cross  obliquely),  one  is  called  by  numbers,  the  other  by 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet. 
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venient  to  know  by  the  number  how  far  up  the  city  the  per- 
ticular  street  is.  But  you  cannot  give  any  sort  of  chaj-acter 
to  Twenty-ninth  Street,  for  the  name  refuses  to  lend  itself  to 
any  association.  There  is  something  wearisomely  hard  and 
bare  in  such  a  system. 

I  return  joyfully  to  the  exceptions.  Boston  has  a  character 
of  her  own,  with  her  beautiful  Common,  her  smooth  environ- 
ing waters^  her  Beacon  Hill  crowned  by  the  gilded  dome  of  the 
State  House,  and  Bunker  Hill,  bearing  the  monument  of  the 
famous  fight.  New  York,  besides  a  magnificent  position,  has 
in  the  grandeur  of  the  buildings  and  the  tremendous  rush  of 
men  and  vehicles  along  the  streets  as  much  the  air  of  a  great 
capital  as  London  itself.  Chicago,  with  her  enormous  size  and 
splendid  warehouses  that  line  her  endless  thoroughfares,  leaves 
a  strong  though  not  wholly  agreeable  impression.  Richmond 
has  a  quaint  old-world  look  which  dwells  in  the  memory:  few 
cities  have  a  sea  front  equal  in  beauty  to  the  lake  front  of 
Cleveland.  Washington,  with  its  wide  and  beautifully-graded 
avenues,  and  the  glittering  white  of  the  stately  Capitol,  has 
become  within  the  last  twenty  years  a  singularly  handsome 
city.  And  New  Orleans — or  rather  the  Creole  quarter  of  New 
Orleans,  for  the  rest  of  the  city  is  commonplace — ^is  delicious, 
suggesting  old  France  and  Spain,  yet  a  France  and  Spain 
strangely  transmuted  in  this  new  clime.  I  have  seen  nothing 
in  America  more  picturesque  than  the  Bue  Boyale,  with  its 
houses  of  all  heights,  often  built  roxmd  a  courtyard,  where  a 
magnolia  or  an  orange-tree  stands  in  the  middle,  and  wooden 
external  staircases  lead  up  to  wooden  galleries,  the  house 
fronts  painted  of  all  colours,  and  carrying  double  rows  of 
balconies  decorated  with  pretty  ironwork,  the  whole  standing 
languid  and  still  in  the  warm,  soft  air,  and  touched  with  the 
subtle  fragrance  of  decay.  Here  in  New  Orleans  the  streets 
and  public  buildings,  and  specially  the  old  City  ELall,  with 
the  arms  of  Spain  still  upon  it,  speak  of  history.  One  feels» 
in  stepping  across  Canal  Street  from  the  Creole  quarter  to  the 
business  parts  of  the  town,  that  one  steps  from  an  old  nation- 
ality to  a  new  one,  that  this  city  must  have  had  vicissitudes, 
that  it  represents  something,  and  that  something  one  of  the 
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great  events  of  history,  the  surrender  of  the  northern  half  of 
the  New  World  by  the  Bomano-Celtic  races  to  the  Teutonic. 
Quebec,  and  to  a  less  degree  Montreal,  fifteen  hundred  miles 
away,  tell  the  same  tale :  Santa  F6  in  New  Mexico  repeats  it. 
It  is  the  absence  in  nearly  all  the  American  cities  of  any- 
thing that  speaJcs  of  the  past  that  makes  their  external  aspect 
so  unsuggeetive.  In  pacing  their  busy  streets  and  admiring 
their  handsome  city  halls  and  diurches,  one's  heart  sinks  at 
the  feeling  that  nothing  historically  interesting  ever  has  hap- 
pened here,  perhaps  ever  will  happen.  In  many  an  English 
town,  however  ugly  with  its  smoke  and  its  new  suburbs,  one 
sees  at  least  an  ancient  church,  one  can  discover  some  frag- 
ments of  a  castle  oi*fa  city  wall.  Even  Wigan  and  Northamp- 
ton have  ancient  churches,  though  Northampton  lately  allowed 
the  North- Western  Bailway  to  destroy  the  last  traces  of  the 
castle  where  Henry  II.  issued  his  Assize.  But  in  America 
hardly  any  public  building  is  associated  with  anything  more 
interesting  than  a  big  party  convention;  and  nowadays  even 
the  big  conventions  are  held  in  temporary  structures,  whose 
materials  are  sold  when  the  politicians  have  dispersed.  No- 
where, perhaps,  does  this  sense  of  the  absolute  novelty  of  all 
things  strike  one  so  strongly  as  in  San  Francisco.  Few  cities 
in  the  world  can  vie  with  her  either  in  the  beauty  or  the  nat- 
ural advantages  of  her  situation;  indeed,  there  are  only  two 
places  in  Europe — Constantinople  and  Gibraltar — ^ihat  com- 
bine an  equally  perfect  landscape  with  what  may  be  called  an 
equally  imperial  position.  Before  you  there  is  the  magnificent 
bay,  with  its  far-stretching  arms  and  rocky  isles,  and  beyond 
it  the  faint  line  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  cutting  the  clear  air 
like  mother-of-pearl ;  behind  there  is  the  roll  of  the  ocean ;  to 
the  left,  the  majestic  gateway  between  mountains  through 
which  ships  bear  in  commerce  from  the  farthest  shores  of  the 
Pacific ;  to  the  right,  valleys  rich  with  com  and  wine,  sweep- 
ing away  to  the  southern  horizon.  The  city  itself  is  full  of 
bold  hills,  rising  steeply  from  the  deep  water.  The  air  is 
keen,  dry,  and  bright,  like  the  air  of  Greece,  and  the  waters 
not  less  blue.  Perhaps  it  is  this  air  and  light,  recalling  the 
cities  of  the  Mediterranean,  that  make  one  involuntarily  look 
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up  to  the  top  of  theee  hills  for  the  feudal  castle,  or  the  mins 
of  the  Acropolis,  which  one  thinks  must  crown  them.  I  found 
myself  so  looking  all  ihe  time  I  remained  in  the  city.  But 
on  none  of  these  heights  is  there  anything  more  int^-esting, 
anything  more  vocal  to  the  student  of  the  past,  than  the  sump- 
tuous villas  of  the  magnates  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railway, 
who  have  cho«en  a  hill-top  to  display  their  wealth  to  the  dty, 
/  but  have  erected  houses  like  all  other  houses,  only  larger.  San 
'  Francisco  has  had  a  good  deal  of  history  in  her  forty  years 
of  life ;  but  this  history  does  not,  like  that  of  Greece  or  Italy, 
write  itself  in  stone,  or  even  in  wood. 

Of  the  uniformity  of  political  institutions  over  the  whole 
United  States  I  have  spoken  already.  Everywhere  the  same 
system  of  State  governments,  everywhere  the  same  municipal 
governments,  and  almost  uniformly  bad  or  good  in  proportion 
to  the  greater  or  smaller  population  of  the  city;  the  same 
party  machinery  organized  on  the  same  methods,  "run"  by 
the  same  wirepullers  and  "workers."  In  rural  local  govern- 
ment there  are  some  diversities  in  the  names,  areas,  and  fane- 
tions  of  the  different  bodies,  yet  differences  slight  in  com- 
parison with  the  points  of  likeness.  The  schools  are  prac- 
tically identical  in  organization,  in  the  subjects  taught,  in  the 
methods  of  teaching,  though  the  administration  of  them  is  as 
completely  decentralized  as  can  be  imagined,  even  the  State 
commissioner  having  no  right  to  do  more  than  suggest  or 
report.  So  it  is  with  the  charitable  institutions,  with  the 
libraries,  the  lecture-courses,  the  public  amusements.  All 
these  are  more  aboundant  and  better  of  their  kind  in  the  ridier 
and  more  cultivated  parts  of  the  country,  generally  better  in 
the  North  Atlantic  than  in  the  inland  States  and  in  the  West 
than  in  the  South.  But  they  are  the  same  in  ^rpe  everywhere. 
It  is  the  same  with  social  habits  and  usages.  There  are  still 
some  differences  between  the  South  and  the  North ;  and  in 
the  Eastern  cities  the  upper  class  is  more  Europeenized  in  its 
code  of  etiquette  and  its  ways  of  daily  life.  But  even  these 
variations  tend  to  disappear.  Eastern  customs  begin  to  pe^ 
meate  the  West,  beginning  with  the  richer  families;  the 
South  is  more  like  the  North  than  it  was  before  the  war. 
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Travel  where  you  will,  you  will  feel  that  what  you  have  found 
in  one  place  that  you  will  find  in  another.  The  thing  which 
hath  been,  will  be :  you  can  no  more  escape  from  it  than  you 
can  quit  the  land  to  live  in  the  sea. 

Last  of  all  we  come  to  man  himself — to  man  and  to  woman, 
not  less  important  than  man.  The  ideas  of  men  and  women, 
their  fundamental  beliefs  and  their  superficial  tastes^  their 
methods  of  thinking  and  their  fashions  of  talking,  are  what 
most  concern  their  fellow-men;  and  if  there  be  variety  and 
freshness  in  these,  the  uniformity  of  nature  and  the  monotony 
of  cities  signify  but  little.  If  I  observe  that  in  these  respects 
also  the  similarity  of  type  over  the  country  is  surprising,  I 
shall  be  asked  whether  I  am  not  making  the  old  mistake  of  the 
man  who  fancied  all  Chinese  were  like  one  another,  because, 
noticing  the  dress  and  the  pigtail,  he  did  not  notice  minor 
differences  of  feature.  A  scholar  is  apt  to  think  that  all  busi* 
ness  men  write  the  same  hand,  and  a  business  man  thinks  the 
same  of  all  scholars.  Perhaps  Americans  think  all  English- 
men alike.  And  I  may  also  be  asked  with  whom  I  am  com- 
paring the  Americans.  With  Europe  as  a  whole?  If  so,  is  it 
not  absurd  to  expect  that  the  differences  between  different 
sections  in  one  people  should  be  as  marked  as  those  between 
different  peoples?*  The  United  States  are  larger  than  Europe, 
but  Europe  has  many  races  and  many  languages,  among  whom 
contrasts  far  broader  must  be  expected  than  between  one  peo- 
ple, even  if  it  stretches  over  a  continent. 

It  is  most  clearly  not  with  Europe,  but  with  each  of  ilie 
leading  European  peoples  that  we  must  compare  the  people  of 
America.  So  comparing  them  with  the  people  of  Britain, 
France,  Germany,  Italy,  Spain,  one  discovers  more  varieties 
between  individuals  in  these  European  peoples  than  one  finds 
in  America.  Scotchmen  and  Irishmen  are  more  unlike  Eng- 
lishmen, the  native  of  Normandy  more  unlike  the  native  of 
Provence,  the  Pomeranian  more  unlike  the  Wurtraiberger,  the 
Piedmontese  more  unlike  the  Neapolitan,  the  Basque  more  tm- 
like  the  Andalusian,  than  the  American  from  any  part  of  the 
country  is  to  the  American  from  any  other.  Differences  of 
course  there  are  between  the  human  ^pe  as  developed  in  dif- 
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feient  regions  of  the  country^ — differences  moral  and  intellec- 
toal  as  well  as  physical.  You  can  g^erally  tell  a  Soatherner 
by  his  look  as  well  as  by  his  speech.  A  native  of  Maine  will 
probably  differ  from  a  native  of  Kentucky,  a  (Georgian  fram 
an  Or^onian.  But  these  differences  strike  even  an  American 
observer  much  as  the  difference  between  a  Yorkshiiteman 
and  a  Lancastrian  strikes  the  English,  and  is  slighter 
than  the  contrast  between  a  middle-class  southern  Englishman 
and  a  middle-class  Scotchman,  slighter  than  the  difference^) 
between  a  peasant  from  Northumberland  and  a  peasant  from 
Dorsetshire.  Or,  to  take  another  way  of  putting  it:  If  at 
fiome  great  gathering  of  a  political  party  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom  you  were  to  go  round  and  talk  to,  say,  one 
hundred,  taken  at  random,  of  the  persons  present,  you  would 
be  struck  by  more  diversity  between  the  notions  and  the  tastes 
and  mental  habits  of  the  individuals  comprising  that  one 
hundred  than  if  you  tried  the  same  experiment  with  a  hun- 
dred Americans  of  the  same  education  and  position,  similarly 
gathered  in  a  convention  from  every  State  in  the  Union. 

I  do  not  in  the  least  mean  that  people  are  more  common- 
place in  America  than  in  England,  or  that  the  Americans  axe 
less  ideal  than  the  English.  Neither  of  these  statements 
would  be  true.  On  the  contrary,  the  average  American  is  more 
alive  to  new  ideas,  more  easily  touched  through  his  imagina- 
I  tion  or  his  emotions,  than  the  average  Englishman  or  French- 
man. I  mean  only  that  the  native-bam  Americans  appear  to 
vary  less,  in  fundamentals,  from  what  may  be  called  the  dom- 
inant American  t3rpe  than  Englishmen,  Oermans^  Frenchmen, 
Spaniards,  or  Italians  do  from  any  type  which  could  be  taken 
as  the  dominant  type  in  any  of  those  nations.  Or,  to  put  the 
same  thing  differently,  it  is  rather  more  difficult  to  take  any 
assemblage  of  attributes  in  any  of  these  European  countries 
and  call  it  the  national  type  than  it  is  to  do  the  like  in  the 
United  States. 

These  are  not  given  as  the  impressions  of  a  traveller.  Such 
impressions,  being  necessarily  hasty,  and  founded  on  a  com- 
paratively narrow  observation,  would  deserve  little  confidence. 
They  sum  up  the  conclusions  of  Europeans  long  resident  in 
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America^  and  familiar  with  different  parts  of  the  oonntry. 
They  are,  I  think,  admitted  by  the  most  acnte  Americans 
'themselyes.  I  have  often  heard  the  latter  dilate  on  what  seems 
to  ihem  the  one  crowning  merit  of  life  in  Europe — ^the  variety 
it  affords,  the  opportunities  it  gives  of  easy  and  complete 
changes  of  scene  and  environment.  The  pleasure  which  an 
^American  finds  in  crossing  the  Atlantic,  a  pleasure  more  in- 
tense than  any  which  the  European  enjoys,  is  that  of  passing 
from  a  land  of  happy  monotony  into  regions  where  everything 
is  redolent  with  memories  of  the  past,  and  derives  from  the 
past  no  less  than  from  the  present  a  wealth  and  a  subtle  com- 
plexity of  interest  which  no  new  country  can  possess. 

Life  in  America  is  in  most  ways  pleasanter,  easier,  simpler, 
than  in  Europe;  it  floats  in  a  sense  of  happiness  like  that  of 
a  radiant  summer  morning.  But  life  in  any  of  the  great 
European  centres  is  capable  of  an  intensity,  a  richness  blended 
of  many  elements,  which  has  not  yet  been  reached  in  America. 
There  are  more  problems  in  Europe  calling  for  solution ;  there 
is  more  passion  in  the  struggles  that  rage  round  them;  the 
past  more  frequently  kindles  the  present  with  a  glow  of  im- 
aginative light.  In  whichever  country  of  Europe  one  dwells, 
one  feels  that  the  other  countries  are  near,  that  the  fortunes 
of  their  peoples  are  bound  up  with  the  fortunes  of  one's  own, 
that  ideas  are  shooting  to  and  fro  between  them.  The  web  of 
history  woven  day  by  day  all  over  Europe  is  vast  and  of  many 
colours:  it  is  fateful  to  every  European.  But  in  America 
it  is  only  the  philosopher  who  can  feel  that  it  will  ultimately 
be  fateful  to  Americans  also;  to  the  ordinary  man  the  Old 
World  seems  far  off,  severed  by  a  dissociating  ocean,  its 
mighty  burden  with  little  meaning  for  him. 
\  Those  who  have  observed  the  uniformity  I  have  been  at- 
tempting to  describe  have  commonly  set  it  down,  as  Europeans 
do  most  American  phenomena,  to  what  they  call  Democracy. 
Democratic  government  has  in  reality  not  much  to  do  with  it, 
except  in  so  far  as  such  a  government  helps  to  induce  that 
deference  of  individuals  to  the  mass  which  strengthens  a 
dominant  type,  whether  of  ideas,  of  institutions,  or  of  man- 
ners. More  must  be  ascribed  to  the  equality  of  material  con* 
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ditions^  still  more  general  than  in  Europe,  to  the  fact  that 
nearly  every  one  is  engaged  either  in  agriculture,  or  in  com- 
merce, or  in  some  handicraft>  to  the  extraordinaiy  mobiliiy  of 
the  population,  which  in  migrating  from  one  part  of  the  coim- 
try  to  another  brings  the  characteristics  of  eadi  part  into  the 
others,  to  the  diffusion  of  education,  to  the  cheapness  of 
literature  and  universal  habit  of  reading,  which  enable  eveiy 
one  to  know  what  every  one  else  is  thinking,  but  above  all  to 
the  newness  of  the  country,  and  the  fact  that  four-fifths  of  it 
have  been  made  all  at  a  stroke,  and  therefore  all  of  a  piece, 
as  compared  with  the  slow  growth  by  which  European  coun- 
tries have  developed.  Newness  is  the  cause  of  uniformify, 
not  merely  in  the  external  aspect  of  cities,  villages,  farm- 
houses, but  in  other  things  also,  for  the  institutions  and  social 
habits  which  belonged  a  century  ago  to  a  group  of  small  com- 
munities on  the  Atlantic  coast,  have  been  suddenly  extended 
over  an  immense  area,  each  band  of  settlers  naturally  seeing 
to  retain  its  customs,  and  to  plant  in  the  new  soil  shoots  from 
which  trees  like  those  of  the  old  home  might  spring  up.  The 
variety  of  European  countries  is  due  not  only  to  the  fact  that 
their  race-elements  have  not  yet  become  thoroughly  com- 
mingled, but  also  that  many  old  institutions  have  survived 
among  the  new  ones ;  as  in  a  city  that  grows  but  slowly,  old 
buildings  are  not  cleared  away  to  make  room  for  others  more 
suited  to  modem  commerce,  but  axe  allowed  to  stand,  some- 
times empty  and  imused,  sometimes  half  adapted  to  new  pur- 
poses. This  scarcely  happens  in  America.  Doubtless  many 
American  institutions  are  old,  and  were  old  before  they  were 
carried  across  the  Atlantic.  But  they  have  generally  received 
a  new  dress,  which,  in  adapting  them  to  the  needs  of  to-day, 
conceals  their  ancient  character;  and  the  form  in  which  they 
have  been  diffused  or  reproduced  in  the  different  States  of  the 
Union  is  in  all  those  States  practically  identical. 

In  each  of  the  great  European  countries  the  diversity  of 
primeval  and  mediaeval  times,  when  endless  varieties  of  race, 
speech,  and  faith  existed  within  the  space  of  a  few  hundred 
miles,  has  been  more  or  less  preserved  by  segregative  influ- 
ences.   In  America  a  small  race,  of  the  same  speech  and  faith, 
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has  spread  itself  out  over  an  immense  area,  and  has  been 
strong  enough  to  impose  its  own  type,  not  only  on  the  Dutch 
and  other  early  settlers  of  the  middle  States,  but  on  the  immi* 
grant  masses  which  the  last  forty  years  have  brought.* 

May  one,  then,  expect  that  when  novelty  has  worn  ofiE,  and 
America  counts  her  life  by  centuries  instead  of  by  decades, 
variety  will  develop  itself,  and  such  complexities^  or  diversi- 
ties, or  incongruities  (whichever  one  is  to  call  them)  as 
European  countries  present,  be  deeper  and  more  numerous  ? 

As  regards  the  outside  of  things  this  seems  unlikely.  Many 
of  the  small  towns  of  to-day  will  grow  into  large  towns,  a  few 
of  the  large  towns  into  great  cities,  but  as  they  grow  they  will 
not  become  less  like  one  another.  There  will  be  larger  the- 
atres and  hotels,  more  churches  (in  spite  of  secularist  lectur- 
ers) and  handsomer  ones ;  but  what  is  to  make  the  theatres 
and  churches  of  one  city  differ  from  those  of  another?  Fashion 
and  the  immense  facilities  of  intercourse  tend  to  wear  down 
even  such  diversities  in  the  style  of  building  or  furnishing, 
or  in  modes  of  locomotion,  or  in  amusements  and  forms  of 
social  intercourse,  as  now  exist. 

As  r^ards  ideas  and  the  inner  life  of  men,  the  question  is 
a  more  di£Scult  one.  At  present  there  axe  only  two  parts  of 
the  country  where  one  looks  to  meet  with  the  well-marked 
individualities  I  refer  to.  One  of  these  is  New  England, 
where  the  spirit  of  Puritanism,  expressed  in  new  literary  forms 
by  Emerson  and  his  associates,  did  produce  a  peculiar  type  of 
thinking  and  discoursing,  which  has  now,  however,  almost 
died  out;  and  where  one  still  meets^  especially  among  the 
cultivated  classes,  a  larger  number  than  elsewhere  of  persons 
who  have  thought  and  studied  for  themselves,  and  are  unlike 
their  fellows.    The  other  part  of  the  country  is  the  Far  West, 

*It  may  be  thought  that  I  hare  under-estimated  the  dlyerslty  already 
due  to  the  presence  of  Immigrants,  and  the  greater  dlyerslty  which  the 
mingling  of  their  blood  with  that  of  the  native  Americans  will  In  time 
produce.  However,  In  this  chapter  I  am  speaking  of  society  as  It  now 
exists:  and  the  recent  Immigrants  have  as  yet  affected  It  but  little, 
save  that  the  Germans  have  brought  In  a  greater  fondness  for  muslo» 
for  the  drama,  and  for  out-of-door  life  In  the  cities.  I  greatly  doubt 
whether  the  Influence  of  the  Immigrants  will  be  much  more  powerful 
In  the  future,  so  strong  Is  the  native  type  of  thought  and  eustonui,  and 
so  quickly  does  it  tell  on  the  new-comers. 
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where  the  wild  life  led  by  pioneers  in  exploration^  or  ranching, 
or  gold-mining  has  produced  a  number  of  striking  figures, 
men  of  extraordinary  self-reliance^  with  a  curious  iniztxire  of 
geniality  and  reckless  hardihood,  no  less  indifferent  to  their 
own  lives  than  to  the  lives  of  others.  Of  preserving  this  latter 
type  there  is,  alas,  little  hope ;  the  swift  march  of  civilization 
will  have  expunged  it  in  thirty  years  more. 

When  one  sees  millions  of  people  thinking  the  same 
thoughts  and  reading  the  same  books,  and  perceives  that  as 
the  multitude  grows,  its  influence  becomes  always  stronger,  it 
is  hard  to  imagine  how  new  points  of  repulsion  and  contrast 
are  to  arise,  new  diversities  of  sentiment  and  doctrine  to  be 
developed.  Nevertheless  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  as  the 
intellectual  proficiency  and  speculative  play  of  mind  which 
are  now  confined  to  a  comparatively  small  class  become  more 
generally  diffused,  as  the  pressure  of  effort  towards  material 
success  is  relaxed,  as  the  number  of  men  devoted  to  science, 
art,  and  learning  increases,  so  will  the  dominance  of  what 
may  be  called  the  business  mind  decline,  and  with  a  ridier 
variety  of  knowledge,  tastes,  and  pursuits,  there  will  come  also 
a  larger  crop  of  marked  individualities,  and  of  divergent  in- 
tellectual types. 

Time  will  take  away  some  of  the  monotony  which  comes 
from  the  absence  of  historical  associations :  for  even  if,  as  is 
to  be  hoped,  there  comes  no  war  to  make  battlefields  famous 
like  those  of  twenty-five  years  ago,  yet  literature  and  the  Uvea 
of  famous  men  cannot  but  attach  to  many  spots  associations 
to  which  the  blue  of  distance  will  at  last  give  a  romantic  in- 
terest. No  people  could  be  more  ready  than  are  the  Americans 
to  cherish  such  associations.  Their  country  has  a  short  past, 
but  they  willingly  revere  and  preserve  all  the  memaries  fhs 
past  has  bequeathed  to  them. 


CHAPTEB   CXIV^ 

I 

THE   TEMPBR   OF   THB   WEST 

t 

Western  America  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  subjects 
of  study  the  modern  world  has  seen.  There  has  been  nothing 
in  the  past  resembling  its  growth^  and  probably  there  will  be 
nothing  in  the  future.  A  vast  territory,  wonderfully  rich  in 
natural  resources  of  many  kinds;  a  temperate  and  healthy 
climate,  fit  for  European  labour;  a  soil  generally,  and  in 
many  places  marvellously,  fertile;  in  some  regions  mountains 
full  of  minerals,  in  others  trackless  forests  where  every  tree  is 
over  two  hundred  feet  high ;  and  the  whole  of  this  virtually 
imoccupied  territory  thrown  open  to  an  energetic  race,  with 
all  the  appliances  and  contrivances  of  modem  science  at  its 
command, — ^these  are  phenomena  absolutely  without  precedent 
in  history,  and  which  cannot  recur  elsewhere,  because  our 
planet  contains  no  such  other  favoured  tract  of  country. 

The  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  settled  in  tropical  countries, 
which  soon  enervated  them.  They  carried  with  them  the 
poison  of  slavery;  their  colonists  were  separated,  some  by 
long  land  journeys,  and  all  by  still  longer  voyages  from  the 
centres  of  civilization.  But  the  railway  and  the  tel^raph 
follow  the  Western  American.  The  Greeks  of  the  sixth  and 
seventh  centuries  before  Christ,  who  planted  themselves  all 
round  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  had  always  enemies, 
and  often  powerful  enemies,  to  overcome  before  they  could 
fotmd  even  their  trading  stations  on  the  coast,  much  less  oc- 
cupy the  lands  of  the  interior.  In  Western  America  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Indians  has  done  no  more  than  give  a  touch  of 
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romance  or  a  spice  of  danger  to  the  exploration  of  some 
regions,  such  as  Western  Dakota  and  Arizona,  while  over  the 
rest  of  the  country  the  unhappy  aborigines  have  slunk  silently 
away,  scarcely  even  complaining  of  the  robbery  of  lands  and 
the  violation  of  plighted  faith.  Nature  and  Time  seem  to 
have  conspired  to  make  the  development  of  the  Mississippi 
basin  and  the  Pacific  slope  the  swiftest,  easiest,  completest 
achievement  in  the  whole  record  of  the  civilizing  progress  of 
mankind  since  the  founder  of  the  Egyptian  monarchy  gath- 
ered the  tribes  of  the  Nile  under  one  government. 

The  details  of  this  development  and  the  statistics  that  illus- 
trate it  have  been  too  often  set  forth  to  need  re-statement 
here.  It  is  of  the  character  and  temper  of  the  men  who  have 
conducted  it  that  I  wish  to  speak,  a  matter  which  has  received 
less  attention,  but  is  essential  to  a  just  conception  of  the 
Americans  of  to-day.  For  the  West  is  the  most  American  part 
of  America;  that  is  to  say,  the  part  where  those  features 
which  distinguish  America  from  Europe  come  out  in  the 
strongest  relief.  What  Europe  is  to  Asia,  what  England  is 
to  the  rest  of  Europe,  what  America  is  to  England,  that  the 
Western  States  and  Territories  are  to  the  Atlantic  States,  the 
heat  and  pressure  and  hurry  of  life  always  growing  as  we 
follow  the  path  of  the  sun.  In  Eastern  America  there  are  still 
quiet  spots,  in  the  valleys  of  the  Alleghanies,  for  instance, 
in  nooks  of  old  New  England,  in  university  towns  like  Ithaca 
or  Ann  Arbor.  In  the  West  there  are  none.  All  is  bustle,  mo- 
tion, and  struggle,  most  so  of  course  among  the  native  Ameri- 
cans, yet  even  the  immigrant  from  the  secluded  valleys  of 
Thuringia,  or  the  shores  of  some  Norwegian  fjord,  learns  the 
ways  almost  as  readily  as  the  tongue  of  the  country,  and  is 
soon  swept  into  the  whirlpool. 

It  is  the  most  enterprising  and  unsettled  Americans  that 
come  West ;  and  when  they  have  left  their  old  haunts,  broken 
their  old  ties,  resigned  the  comforts  and  pleasures  of  their 
former  homes,  they  are  resolved  to  obtain  the  wealth  and  suc- 
cess for  which  they  have  come.  They  throw  themselves  into 
work  with  a  feverish  yet  sustained  intensity.  They  rise  early, 
they  work  all  day,  they  have  few  pleasures,  few  opportunitied 
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for  relaxation.^  I  remember  in  the  young  ciiy  of  Seattle  on 
Puget  Sound  to  have  found  business  in  full  swing  at  seven 
o'clock  A.M. :  the  shops  open^  the  streets  full  of  people.  Every- 
thing is  speculative,  land  (or,  as  it  is  usually  called,  '^r^ 
estate")  most  so,  the  value  of  lots  of  ground  rising  or  falling 
perhaps  two  or  three  hundred  per  cent  in  the  year.  No  one 
has  any  fixed  occupation ;  he  is  a  storekeeper  to-day,  a  ranch- 
man to-morrow,  a  miner  next  week.  I  found  the  waiters  in 
the  chief  hotel  at  Denver,  in  Colorado,  saving  their  autumn 
and  winter  wages  to  start  oflf  in  the  spring  "prospecting"  for 
silver  "claims"  in  the  mountains.  Few  men  stay  in  one  of 
the  newer  cities  more  than  a  few  weeks  or  months;  to  have 
been  there  a  whole  year  is  to  be  an  old  inhabitant,  an  oracle 
if  you  have  succeeded,  a  by-word  if  you  have  not,  for  to  pros- 
per in  the  West  you  must  be  able  to  turn  your  hand  to  any- 
thing, and  seize  the  chance  to-day  which  every  one  else  will 
have  seen  to-morrow.  This  venturesome  and  shifting  life 
strengthens  the  reckless  and  heedless  habits  of  the  people. 
Every  one  thinks  so  much  of  gaining  that  he  thinks  little  of 
spending,  and  in  the  general  deamess  of  commodities,  food 
(in  the  •agricultural  districts)  excepted,  it  seems  not  worth 
while  to  care  about  small  sums.  In  California  for  many  years 
no  coin  lower  than  a  ten-cent  piece  (5d.)  was  in  circulation; 
and  even  in  1881,  though  most  articles  of  food  were  abundant^ 
nothing  was  sold  at  a  lower  price  than  five  cents.  The  most 
striking  alternations  of  fortune,  the  great  coups  which  fasci- 
nate men  and  make  them  play  for  all  or  nothing,  are  of  course 
commoner  in  mining  regions  than  elsewhere.*  But  money  is 
everywhere  so  valuable  for  the  purposes  of  speculative  invest- 
ment, whether  in  land,  live  stock,  or  trade,  as  to  fetch  very 
high  interest.  In  Walla  Walla  (Washington  Territory)  1 
found  in  1881  that  the  interest  on  debts  secured  on  what  were 

'In  the  newer  towns,  which  are  often  nothing  more  than  groups  of 
shanties  with  a  large  hotel,  a  bank,  a  church,  an  inn,  some  drinking 
saloons  and  gambling-houses,  there  are  few  women  and  no  homes. 
Bverybody,  except  recent  immigrants,  Chinese,  and  the  yery  poorest 
native  Americans,  lives  in  the  hotel. 

'In  California  in  1881  I  was  shown  an  estate  of  600,000  acres  which 
was  said  to  have  been  lately  bought  for  1226.000  (£46,000)  by  a  maa 
who  had  made  his  fortune  in  two  years'  mining,  having  come  out  with- 
out a  penny. 
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deemed  good,  safe  mortgages  was  at  the  rate  of  fourteen  per 
cent  per  aimum,  of  course  payable  monthly. 

The  carelessness  is  public  as  well  as  private.  Tree  stumps 
are  left  standing  in  the  streets  of  a  large  and  flourishing  town 
like  Leadville,  because  the  mimidpal  authorities  cannot  be  at 
the  trouble  of  cutting  or  burning  them.  Swamps  are  left 
undrained  in  the  suburbs  of  a  populous  city  like  Portland, 
which  every  autumn  breed  malarious  fevers;  and  the  risk  of 
accidents  to  be  followed  by  actions  does  not  prevent  the  rail- 
ways from  pushing  on  their  lines  along  loosely  heaped  em- 
bankmentSy  and  over  curved  trestle  bridges  which  seem  as  if 
they  could  not  stand  a  high  wind  or  the  passage  of  a  heavy 
train. 

This  mixture  of  science  and  rudeness  is  one  of  a  series  of 
singular  contrasts  which  runs  through  the  West,  not  less  con- 
spicuous in  the  minds  of  the  people  than  in  their  surround- 
ings. They  value  good  government,  and  have  a  remarkable 
faculty  for  organizing  some  kind  of  government,  but  they  are 
tolerant  of  lawlessness  which  does  not  directly  attack  their 
own  interests.  Horse-stealing  and  insults  to  women  are  the  two 
unpardonable  offences;  all  others  are  often  suffered  to  go 
unpunished.  I  was  in  a  considerable  Western  city,  with  a 
population  of  70,000  people,  some  years  ago,  when  the  leading 
newspaper  of  the  place,  commenting  on  one  of  the  train  rob- 
beries that  had  been  frequent  in  the  State,  observed  that  so 
long  as  the  brigands  had  confined  themselves  to  robbing  the 
railway  companies  and  the  express  companies  of  property  for 
whose  loss  the  companies  must  answer,  no  one  had  greatly 
cared,  seeing  that  these  companies  themselves  robbed  the 
public;  but  now  that  private  citizens  seemed  in  danger  of 
losing  their  personal  baggage  and  money,  the  prosperity  of 
the  city  might  be  compromised,  and  something  ought  to  be 
done — a  sentiment  delivered  with  all  gravity,  as  the  rest  of 
the  article  showed.'  Brigandage  tends  to  disappear  when  the 
country  becomes  populous,  though  there  are  places  in  com* 
paratively  old  States  like  Illinois  and  Missouri  where  the  rail- 

^rhlfl  makes  plausible  the  story  of  the  Texas  Judge  who  allowed  mur- 
derers to  escape  on  points  of  law  till  he  found  the  value  of  real  estate 
decUning,  when  he  saw  to  it  that  the  next  few  ofEenders  were  haafsd. 
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ways  are  still  unsafe.  But  the  same  heedlessness  suffers  other 
evils  to  take  root,  evils  likely  to  prove  permanent,  including 
some  refinements  of  political  roguery  which  it  is  strange  to 
find  amid  the  simple  life  of  forests  and  prairies. 

Another  such  contrast  is  presented  by  tiie  tendency  of  this 
shrewd  and  educated  people  to  relapse  into  the  oldest  and  most 
childish  forms  of  superstition.  Fortune-telling,  clairvoyance, 
attempts  to  pry  by  the  help  of  ''mediums"  into  the  book  of 
Fate,  are  so  common  in  parts  of  the  West  that  the  newspapers 
devote  a  special  colunm,  headed  ''astrologers,"  to  the  adver- 
tisements of  these  wizards  and  pythonesses.^  I  have  counted 
in  one  issue  of  a  San  Francisco  newspaper  as  many  as  eighteen 
such  advertisements,  six  of  which  were  of  simple  fortune- 
tellere,  like  those  who  used  to  beguile  the  peasant  girls  of 
Devonshire.  In  fact,  the  profession  of  a  soothsayer  or  astrol- 
oger is  a  recognized  one  in  California  now,  as  it  was  in  the 
Greece  of  Homer.  Possibly  the  prevalence  of  mining  specular 
tion,  possibly  the  existence  of  a  large  mass  of  ignorant  immi- 
grants from  Europe,  may  help  to  account  for  the  phenomenon, 
which,  as  California  is  deemed  an  exceptionally  unreligious 
State,  illustrates  the  famous  saying  that  the  less  faith  the 
more  superstition. 

All  the  passionate  eagerness,  all  the  strenuous  effort  of  the 
Westerns  is  directed  towards  the  material  development  of  the 
country.  To  open  the  greatest  number  of  mines  and  extract 
the  greatest  quantity  of  ore,  to  scatter  cattle  over  a  thousand 
hijls,  to  turn  the  flower-spangled  prairies  of  the  North-west 
into  wheatfields,  to  cover  the  simny  slopes  of  the  South-west 
with  vines  and  olives;  this  is  the  end  and  aim  of  their  lives, 
this  is  their  daily  and  nightly  thought — 

"Jurat  Ismara  Baccho 
Gonserere  atque  olea  magnum  ye»tire  Tabumum." 

The  passion  is  so  absorbing,  and  so  ooveis  the  horizon  of  public 
as  well  as  private  life  that  it  almost  ceases  to  be  selfish — ^it 
takes  from  its  very  vastness  a  tinge  of  ideality.    To  have  an 

^hlo  In  1888  Imposed  a  license  tax  of  $300  a  year  on  *  astrologers, 
fortune- tellers,  clalrroyants,  iMLlmlsters,  and  seers.* 
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immense  production  of  exchangeable  commodities,  to  force 
from  nature  the  most  she  can  be  made  to  yield,  and  send  it 
east  and  west  by  the  cheapest  routes  to  the  dearest  markets, 
making  one's  city  a  centre  of  trade,  and  raising  the  price  of  its 
real  estate — this,  which  might  not  have  seemed  a  glorious 
consummation  to  Isaiah  or  Plato,  is  preached  by  Western 
newspapers  as  a  kind  of  religion.  It  is  not  really,  or  at  least  it 
is  not  wholly,  sordid.  These  people  are  intoxicated  by  the 
majestic  scale  of  the  nature  in  which  their  lot  is  cast,  enor- 
mous mineral  deposits,  boundless  prairies,  forests  which,  eren 
squandered — ^wickedly  squandered — ^as  they  now  are,  will 
supply  timber  to  the  United  States  for  centuries ;  a  soil  which, 
with  the  rudest  cultivation,  yields  the  most  abundant  crops, 
a  populous  continent  for  their  market.  They  see  all  round 
them  railways  being  built,  telegraph  wires  laid,  steamboat 
lines  across  the  Pacific  projected,  cities  springing  up  in  the 
solitudes,  and  settlers  making  the  wilderness  to  blossom  like 
the  rose.  Their  imagination  revels  in  these  sights  and  signs 
of  progress,  and  they  gild  their  own  struggles  for  fortune  with 
the  belief  that  they  aro  the  missionaries  of  civilization  and  the 
instruments  of  Providence  in  the  greatest  work  the  world  has 
seen.  The  following  extract  from  a  newspaper  published  at 
New  Tacoma  in  Washington  Territory  expresses  with  frank 
simplicity  the  conception  of  greatness  and  happiness  which  i/ 
uppermost  in  the  Far  West ;  and  what  may  seem  a  touch  of 
conscious  humour  is,  if  humorous  it  be,  none  the  less  an  ex- 
pression  of  sincere  convicticm. 

WHY   WB  SHOULD   BB   HAPPT 

''Because  we  are  practically  at  the  head  of  naTigatlon  on  Puget 
Sound.  Tacoma  is  the  place  where  all  the  surplus  products  of  the 
south  and  of  the  east,  that  are  exported  by  way  of  the  Sound,  must  be 
laden  on  board  the  vessels  that  are  to  carry  them  to  the  four  corners 
of  the  world.  We  should  be  happy  because  being  at  the  head  of  navi- 
gation on  Puget  Sound,  and  the  shipping  point  for  the  south  and  the 
east,  the  centre  from  which  shall  radiate  lines  of  commerce  to  ev«i7 
point  on  the  circumference  of  the  earth,  we  are  also  nearer  by  many 
miles  than  any  other  town  on  Puget  Sound  to  that  pass  in  the  Cascade 
mountains  through  which  the  Cascade  division  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
railroad  will  be  built  in  the  near  future;   not  only   nearer  to  the 
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Stampede  pass,  but  easily  accesalble  from  there  by  a  railroad  line  of 
Sentle  grade,  which  Is  more  than  can  be  said  of  any  town  to  the  north 
of  us. 

"We  should  be  happy  for  these  reasons  and  because  we  are  connected 
by  rail  with  Portland  on  the  Willamette,  with  St.  Paul,  Chicago,  and 
New  York;  because  being  thus  connected  we  are  In  dally  communica- 
tion with  the  social,  political,  and  financial  centres  of  the  western 
hemisphere;  because  all  the  people  of  the  south  and  of  the  east  who 
▼Islt  these  shores  must  first  visit  New  Tacoma;  because  from  here  will 
be  distributed  to  the  people  of  the  northwest  all  that  shall  be  brought 
across  the  continent  on  the  cars,  and  from  here  shall  be  distributed  to 
merchants  all  over  the  United  States  the  cargoes  of  ships  returning 
here  from  every  foreign  port  to  load  with  wheat,  coal,  and  lumber.  We 
should  be  and  we  are  happy  because  New  Tacoma  Is  the  Pacific  ooast 
terminus  of  a  transcontinental  line  of  railroad.  Because  this  Is  tho 
only  place  on  the  whole  Pacific  coast  north  of  San  Francisco  where 
through  freight  from  New  York  can  be  loaded  on  ship  directly  from  the 
oars  tn  which  it  came  from  the  Atlantic  aide. 

"Other  reasons  why  we  should  be  happy  are,  that  New  Tacoma  is  In 
the  centre  of  a  country  where  fruits  and  flowers,  vegetables  and  grain, 
grow  In  almost  endless  variety;  that  we  are  surrounded  with  every- 
thing beautiful  In  nature,  that  we  have  scenery  suited  to  every  mood, 
and  that  there  are  opportunities  here  for  the  fullest  development  of 
talents  of  every  kind.  We  have  youth,  good  health,  and  opportunity. 
What  more  could  be  asked?" 

If  happiness  is  thus  procurable,  the  Great  West  ought  to  be 
happy."  But  there  is  often  a  malignant  influence  at  work  to 
destroy  happiness  in  the  shape  of  a  neighbouring  city,  which 
is  making  progress  as  swift  or  swifter,  and  threatens  to  eclipse 
its  competitors.  The  rivalry  between  these  Western  towns  is 
intense  and  extends  to  everything.  It  is  sometimes  dignified 
by  an  unselfish  devotion  to  the  greatness  of  the  city  which  a 
man  has  seen  grow  with  its  own  growth  from  infancy  to  a 
vigorous  manhood.  I  have  known  citizens  of  Chicago  as 
proud  of  Chicago  as  a  Londoner,  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  was 
proud  of  London.  They  show  you  the  splendid  parks  and 
handsome  avenues  with  as  much  pleasure  as  a  European  noble 
shows  his  castle  and  his  pictures :  they  think  little  of  offering 

'New  Tacoma  has  one  glory  which  the  inhabitants,  it  Is  to  be  feared, 
value  less  than  those  dwelt  on  in  the  article:  it  commands  the  finest 
view  of  a  mountain  on  the  Pacific  coast,  perhaps  In  all  North  America, 
looking  across  its  calm  inlet  to  the  magnificent  snowy  mass  of  Mount 
Tacoma  (14,700  feet)  rising  out  of  deep,  dark  forests  thirty  miles  away. 
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hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  to  beautify  the  city  or  esnrich 
it  with  a  library  or  an  art  gallery.  In  other  men  this  laudable 
corporate  pride  is  stimulated^  not  only  by  the  love  of  compe- 
tition which  lies  deep  in  the  American  as  it  does  in  the  English 
breast,  but  also  by  personal  interest^  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
individual  is  inseparable  from  that  of  the  town.  As  its  for- 
tunes rise  or  fall,  so  will  his  comer  lots  or  the  profits  of  his 
store/  It  is  not  all  towns  that  succeed.  Some  after  reaching 
a  certain  point  stand  still,  receiving  few  accessions ;  at  other 
times  after  a  year  or  two  of  bloom,  a  town  wilts  and  withers ; 
trade  declines;  enterprising  citizens  depart,  leaving  only  the 
shiftless  and  impecunious  behind ;  the  saloons  axe  closed,  the 
shanties  fall  to  ruin,  in  a  few  years  nothing  but  heaps  of  straw 
and  broken  wood,  with  a  few  brick  houses  awaiting  the  next 
blizzard  to  overthrow  them,  are  left  on  the  surface  of  the 
prairie.  Thus  New  Taooma  is  harassed  by  the  pretensions  of 
the  even  more  eager  and  enterprising  Seattle ;  thus  the  greater 
cities  of  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  have  striven  for  the  last 
twenty  years  for  the  title  of  Capital  of  the  North-West.  In 
1870  St.  Paul  was  already  a  substantial  dty,  and  Minneapolis 
just  beginning  to  be  known  as  the  possessor  of  immense  water 
advantages  from  its  position  on  the  Mississippi  at  the  Falls  of 
St.  Anthony.  Now,  though  St.  Paul  contains  some  160,000 
inhabitants,  Minneapolis  with  200,000  has  distanced  her  in 
the  race,  and  has  become,  having  in  the  process  destroyed  the 
beauty  of  her  Falls,  the  greatest  flour-milling  centre  in 
America.  The  newspapers  of  each  of  such  competing  cities 
keep  up  a  constant  war  upon  the  other;  and  everything  is 
done  by  municipal  bodies  and  individual  citizens  to  make  the 
world  believe  that  their  city  is  advancing  and  all  its  neigh- 
bours standing  still.  Prosperity  is  largely  a  matter  of  adver- 
tising, for  an  afflux  of  settlers  makes  prosperity,  and  adver- 

*Iii  tbe  West  each  town  and  district  Is  speclaUy  vatn  of  the  slie  to 
which  its  Tegetables  grow,  and  the  number  of  bushels  of  wheat  to  the 
acre  its  soil  produces.  After  hearing  repeated  boasts  from  a  succession 
of  cities  along  a  railroad  line,  I  asked  at  one  whether  it  was  not  the 
fact  that  their  land  got  up  to  100  bushels  an  acre.  This  was  a  Uttle 
too  much  for  them— 78  bushels  is  the  highest  I  hare  eyer  heard 
claimed— and  they  answered,  ''Well,  not  perhaps  quite  that,  but  Ttry 
nearly." 
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tisingy  which  can  take  many  farms^  attracts  settlers.  Many 
a  place  has  lived  upon  its  ''boom"  nntil  it  found  something 
more  solid  to  live  on ;  and  to  a  stranger  who  asked  in  a  small 
Far  Western  town  how  such  a  city  could  keep  up  four  news- 
papers, it  was  well  answered  that  it  took  four  newspapers  to 
keep  up  such  a  city. 

Confidence  goes  a  long  way  towards  success.  And  the  ccm- 
fidence  of  these  Westerns  is  superb.  I  happened  in  1883  to  be 
at  the  city  of  Bismarck  in  Dakota  when  this  young  settlement 
was  laying  the  comer-stone  of  its  Capitol,  intended  to  contain 
the  halls  of  the  l^slature  and  other  State  offices  of  Dakota 
when  that  flourishing  Territory  should  have  become  a  State, 
or  perhaps,  for  they  spoke  of  dividing  it>  two  States.  The 
town  was  then  only  some  five  years  old,  and  may  have  had  six 
or  seven  thousand  inhabitants.  It  was  gaily  decorated  for  the 
occasion,  and  had  collected  many  distinguished  guests — Gren- 
eral  U.  S.  Grant,  several  governors  of  neighbouring  States 
and  Territories,  railroad  potentates,  and  others.  By  far  the 
most  remarkable  figure  was  that  of  Sitting  Bull,  the  famous 
Sioux  chief,  who  had  surprised  and  slain  a  detachment  of  the 
American  army  some  years  before.  Among  the  speeches  made, 
in  one  of  which  it  was  proved  that  Bismarck  was  the  centre  of 
Dakota,  Dakota  the  centre  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
United  States  the  centre  of  the  world,  Bismarck  was  destined 
to  "be  the  metropolitan  hearth  of  the  world's  civilization," 
there  came  a  short  but  pithy  discourse  from  this  grim  old 
warrior,  in  which  he  told  us,  through  an  interpreter,  that  the 
Great  Spirit  moved  him  to  shake  hands  with  everybody.  How* 
ever,  the  feature  of  the  ceremonial  which  struck  us  Europeans 
most  was  the  spot  chosen  for  the  Capitol.  It  was  not  in  tiie 
ciiy,  nor  even  on  the  skirts  of  the  city;  it  was  nearly  a  mile 
oflf,  on  the  top  of  a  hill  in  the  brown  and  dusty  prairie.  ''Why 
here?''  we  asked.  "Is  it  because  you  mean  to  enclose  the 
building  in  a  public  park?"  "By  no  means;  the  Capitol  is 
intended  to  be  in  the  centre  of  the  city;  it  is  in  this  direction 
that  the  city  is  to  grow."  It  is  the  same  everywhere  from  the 
Mississippi  to  the  Pacific.  Men  seem  to  live  in  the  future 
rather  than  in  the  present :   not  that  they  fail  to  work  while 
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it  IB  called  to-day,  but  that  they  see  the  coimtry  not  mendy  as 
it  is,  but  as  it  will  be,  twenty,  fifty,  a  hundred  years  hence, 
when  the  seedlings  shall  have  grown  to  forest  trees. 

This  constant  readiing  forward  to  and  grasping  at  the  fu- 
ture does  not  so  much  express  itself  in  words,  for  they  are  not 
a  loquacious  people,  as  in  the  air  of  ceaseless  haste  and  stress 
whidi  pervades  the  West/  They  remind  you  of  the  crowd 
which  Vathek  found  in  the  hall  of  Eblis,  each  darting  hither 
and  thither  with  swift  steps  and  unquiet  mien,  driven  to  and 
fro  by  a  fire  in  the  heart.  Time  seems  too  short  for  what  they 
have  to  do,  and  result  always  to  come  short  of  their  desire. 
One  feels  as  if  caught  and  whirled  along  in  a  foaming  stream, 
chafing  against  its  banks,  such  is  the  passion  of  thiese  men  to 
accomplish  in  their  own  life-times  what  in  the  past  it  took 
centuries  to  effect.  Sometimes  in  a  moment  of  pause,  for  even 
the  visitor  finds  himself  infected  by  the  all-pervading  eager- 
ness, one  is  inclined  to  ask  them:  ''Gentlemen,  why  in 
heaven'sname  this  haste?  You  have  time  enough.  No  enemy 
threatens  you.  No  volcano  will  rise  from  beneath  you.  Age^ 
and  ages  lie  before  you.  Why  sacrifice  the  present  to  the 
future,  fancying  that  you  will  be  happier  wheu  your  fields 
teem  with  wealth  and  your  cities  with  people?  In  Europe 
we  have  cities  wealthier  and  more  populous  than  yours,  and 
we  are  not  happy.  You  dream  of  your  posterity ;  but  your 
posterity  will  look  back  to  yours  as  the  golden  age,  and  envy 
those  who  first  burst  into  this  silent  splendid  Nature,  who 
first  lifted  up  their  axes  upon  these  tall  trees  and  lined  these 
waters  with  busy  wharves.  Why,  then,  seek  to  complete  in  a 
few  decades  what  the  other  nations  of  the  world  took  thou- 
sands of  years  over  in  the  old  continents?  Why  do  things 
rudely  and  ill  which  need  to  be  done  well,  seeing  that  the 
welfare  of  your  descendants  may  turn  upon  them?  Why,  in 
your  hurry  to  subdue  and  utilize  Nature,  squander  her  splen- 
did gifts?  Why  allow  the  noxious  weeds  of  Eastern  politic^ 
to  take  root  in  your  new  soil,  when  by  a  little  effort  you  might 
keep  it  pure  ?    Why  hasten  the  advent  of  that  threatening  day 

^n  the  West  men  usually  drop  off  the  cars  before  they  havrt  stopped, 
and  do  not  enter  them  again  tUi  they  are  alrea^  In  motion  hangioff 
on  like  bees  to  the  end  of  the  tail  car  as  it  quits  the  depot 
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when  the  vacant  spaxses  of  the  continent  shall  all  have  been 
filled,  and  the  poverty  or  disoontent  of  the  older  States  shall 
find  no  outlet?  You  have  opportunities  audi  as  mankind  has 
never  had  befores,  and  nuty  never  have  again.  Your  work  is 
great  and  noble:  it  is  done  for  a  future  longer  and  vaster  than 
our  conceptiona  can  embraca  Why  not  make  its  outlines  and 
beginnings  worthy  of  these  destinies  the  thought  of  which 
gilds  your  hopes  and  elevates  your  purposes?" 

Being  once  suddenly  called  up(m  to  ''offer  a  ten^  remarks*' 
to  a  Western  legislature,  and  having  on  the  spur  of  the  mo- 
ment nothing  better  to  offer,  I  tendered  some  such  observa- 
tioDS  aa  these^  seasoned,  of  course,  with  the  compliments  to 
the  soil,  climate  and  ''location"  reasonably  expected  from  a 
visitor.    They  were  received  in  good  part,  aa  indeed  no  people 
can  be  more  kindly  than  the  Western  Americans;  but  it  was 
surprising  to  hear  several  members  who  afterwards  conversed 
witii  me  remark  that  the  political  point  of  view — ^the  fact 
that  they   were  the  founders   of  new  commonwealths,  and 
responsible  to  posterity  for  the  foundations  they  laid,  a  point 
of  view  so  trite  and  obvious  to  a  European  visitor  that  he 
pauses  before  expressing  it — ^had  not  crossed  their  minds.    If 
they  spoke  truly — and  subsequent  observation  led  me  to  think 
they  did — ^there  was  in  their  words  further  evidence  of  the 
predominance  of  material  efforts  and  interests  over  all  others, 
even  over  those  political  instincts  which  are  deemed  so  essen- 
tial a  part  of  the  American  character.    The  arrangements  of 
his  government  lie  in  the  dim  background  of  the  picture  which 
fills  the  Western  eye.    The  foreground  is  filled  by  ploughs 
and  sawmills,  ore-crushers  and  railway  locomotives.    These  so 
absorb  his  thoughts  as  to  leave  little  time  for  constitutions  and 
legislation;     and    when    constitutions    and    legislation    are 
thought  of,  it  is  as  means  for  better  securing  the  benefits  of 
the  earth  and  of  trade  to  the  producer,  and  preventing  the 
greedy  corporation  from  intercepting  their  fruits. 

Politically,  and  perhaps  socially  also,  this  haste  and  excite- 
ment, this  absorption  in  the  development  of  the  material  re- 
sources of  the  country,  are  unfortunate.  As  a  town  built  in 
a  hurry  is  seldom  well  built,  so  a  society  will  be  the  sounder  in 
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health  for  not  having  grown  too  swiftly.  Donbtless  mudi  of 
the  scum  will  be  cleared  away  from  the  surface  when  the  liquid 
settles  and  cools  down.  Lawlessness  and  lynch  law  will  disap- 
pear; saloons  and  gambling-houses  will  not  prosper  in  a  well- 
Gonducted  population;  schools  will  improve  and  universities 
grow  out  of  the  raw  colleges  which  one  already  finds  even  in 
the  newer  Territories.  Nevertheless  the  bad  habits  of  pro* 
fessional  politics^  as  one  sees  them  on  the  Atlantic  coasts  are 
not  unknown  in  these  communities;  and  the  unrestfulneBs, 
the  passion  for  speculation,  the  feverish  eagerness  for  quick 
and  showy  results,  may  so  soak  into  the  texture  of  the  popular 
mind  as  to  colour  it  for  centuries  to  come.  These  are  the 
shadows  which  to  the  eye  of  the  traveller  seem  to  fall  acioaB 
the  glowing  landscape  of  the  Great  West 


CHAPTER   CXV 
THE  FtrrtmB  of  poutioal  institutions 

I 

( 

The  task  of  forecasting  the  future  is  one  from  which  a 
writer  does  well  to  turn  away,  for  the  coasts  of  history  are 
strewn  with  the  wrecks  of  predictions  launched  by  historians 
and  philosophers.  No  such  ambitious  task  shall  be  essayed 
by  me.  But  as  I  have  described  the  institutions  of  the  Ameri- 
can commonwealth  as  they  stand  at  this  moment,  seldom  ex- 
pressing an  opinion  as  to  their  vitality  or  the  influences  which 
are  at  work  to  modify  them,  I  may  reasonably  be  asked  to 
state,  before  bringing  this  book  to  a  close,  what  processes  of 
change  these  institutions  seem  to  be  at  this  moment  under- 
going. Changes  move  faster  in  our  age  than  they  ever  moved 
before,  and  America  is  a  land  of  change.  No  one  doubts  that 
fifty  years  hence  it  will  diflEer  at  least  as  much  from  what  it  is 
now  as  it  differs  now  from  the  America  which  De  Tooque- 
ville  described.  The  causes  whose  action  will  mould  it  are 
far  too  numerous,  too  complex,  too  subtly  interwoven  for  any 
one  to  be  able  to  guess  what  their  joint  result  will  be.  All  we 
can  ever  say  of  the  future  is  that  it  will  be  unlike  the  present. 
I  will  therefore  attempt,  not  to  predict  future  changes,  but 
only  to  indicate  some  of  the  processes  of  change  now  in  prog- 
ress which  have  gone  far  enough  to  let  us  see  that  they  are 
due  to  causes  of  unmistakable  potency,  causes  likely  to  con- 
tinue in  activity  for  some  time  to  come. 

I  begin  with  a  glance  at  the  Federal  system,  whose  equi- 
librium it  has  been  the  main  object  of  the  Federal  Constitution 
to  preserve.  That  equilibrium  has  been  little  disturbed.  So 
far  as  law  goes,  it  has  suffered  no  change  since  the  amend- 
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merits  to  the  Constitution  which  recorded  and  formulated 
the  results  of  the  Civil  War.  Before  the  war  many  Americans 
and  most  Europeans  expected  a  dissolution  of  the  Union, 
either  by  such  a  loosening  of  the  Federal  tie  as  would  reduce 
the  Union  to  a  mere  league,  or  by  the  formation  of  several 
State  groups  wholly  independent  of  one  another.  At  this 
moment,  however,  nothing  seems  less  likely  than  another 
secession.  The  States^  Bights  spirit  has  declined.  The  ma- 
terial interests  of  every  part  of  the  country  are  bound  up  with 
those  of  every  other.  The  capitfil  of  the  Eastern  cities  has  been 
invested  in  mines  in  the  West,  in  ironworks  and  manufactories 
in  the  South,  in  mortgages  and  railroads  everywhere.  The 
South  and  the  West  need  this  capital  for  their  development, 
and  are  daily  in  closer  business  relations  with  the  East.  The 
produce  of  the  West  finds  its  way  to  the  Atlantic  through  the 
ports  of  the  East.  Every  produce  market,  every  share  market, 
vibrates  in  response  to  the  Produce  Exchange  and  Stock  Ex- 
change of  New  York.  Each  part  of  the  country  has  come  to 
know  the  other  parts  far  better  than  was  possible  in  earlier 
times;  and  the  habit  of  taking  journeys  hither  and  thither 
grows  with  the  always-growing  facilities  of  travel.  Many 
families  have  sons  or  brothers  in  remote  States;  many  stu- 
dents come  from  the  West  and  the  South  to  Eastern  universi- 
ties, and  form  ties  of  close  friendship  there.  Bailways  and 
telegraphs  are  daily  narrowing  and  compressing  the  vast  area 
between  ocean  and  ocean.  As  the  civilized  world  was  a  larger 
world  in  the  days  of  Herodotus  than  it  is  now, — for  it  took 
twice  as  many  months  to  travel  from  the  Caspian  Sea  to  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules  as  it  takes  now  to  circumnavigate  the 
globe;  one  was  obliged  to  use  a  greater  number  of  langaages, 
and  the  journey  was  incomparably  more  dangerous, — so  now 
the  United  States,  with  their  sixty  millions  of  people,  extend- 
ing from  the  Bay  of  Pundy  to  the  Gulf  of  California,  are  a 
smaller  country  for  all  the  purposes  of  government  and  social 
intercourse,  than  they  were  before  the  cession  of  Louisiana  in 
1803,  for  it  took  longer  then  to  go  from  Boston  to  Charleston 
than  it  takes  now  to  go  from  Portland  in  Maine  to  Portland 
in  Oregon,  and  the  journey  was  far  more  costly  and  diflBcult. 
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Even  the  Pacific  States,  which  might  have  seemed  likely 
to  form  a  commimity  by  themselves,  are  being  drawn  closer 
to  those  of  the  Mississippi  basin.  Population  will  in  time  be* 
come  almost  oontinnous  along  the  lines  of  the  Northern  and 
Southern  Pacific  Railways,  and  though  the  deserts  of  Nevada 
may  remain  imreclaimed,  prosperous  communities  round  the 
Great  Salt  Lake  will  form  a  link  between  California  and  the 
Rocky  Mountain  States.  With  more  frequent  communication, 
local  peculiarities  and  local  habits  of  thought  diminish;  the 
South  grows  every  day  less  distinctively  Southern,  and 
country-folk  are  more  influenced  by  city  ideas.  There  is  now 
not  a  single  State  with  any  material  interest  that  would  be 
benefited,  probably  none  with  any  sentiment  that  would  be 
gratified,  by  separation  from  the  body  of  the  Union.  No  great 
question  has  arisen  tending  to  bind  States  into  groups  and 
stimulating  them  to  joint  action.  The  chief  problems  whirfi 
lie  before  the  country  wear  an  aspect  substantially  the  same 
in  its  various  sections,  and  piiblic  opinion  is  divided  on  them 
in  those  sections  upon  lines  generally  similar.  In  a  word,  the 
fact  that  the  government  is  a  Federal  one  does  not  at  this 
moment  seem  to  make  any  difference  to  the  cohesion  of  the 
body  politic ;  the  United  States  are  no  more  likely  to  dissolve 
than  if  they  were  a  unified  republic  like  France  or  a  unified 
monarchy  like  Italy. 

As  secession  is  improbable,  so  also  is  the  extinction  of  the 
several  States  by  absorption  into  the  central  government.  It 
was  generally  believed  in  Europe,  when  the  North  triumphed 
over  secession  in  1865,  that  the  Federal  system  was  virtually 
at  an  end.  The  legal  authority  of  Congress  and  the  President 
had  been  immensely  developed  during  the  struggle;  a  pow- 
erful army,  flushed  with  victory,  stood  ready  to  enforce  that 
authority;  and  there  seemed  reason  to  think  that  the  South, 
which  had  fought  so  stubbornly,  would  have  to  be  kept  down 
during  many  years  by  military  force.  However,  none  of  these 
apprehended  results  followed.  The  authority  of  the  central 
government  presently  sank  back  within  its  former  limits,  some 
of  the  legislation  based  on  the  constitutional  amendments 
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which  had  extended  it  for  certain  purposes  being  cat  down  by 
judicial  decision.  The  army  was  disbanded ;  self-govemment 
was  soon  restored  in  the  lately  insurgent  States,  and  the  up- 
shot of  the  years  of  civil  war  and  reconstruction  has  been, 
while  extinguishing  the  claim  of  State  sovereignty,  to  replace 
the  formerly  admitted  State  rights  upon  a  legal  basis  as  firm 
as  they  ever  occupied  before.  At  this  moment  State  rights  are 
not  in  question,  nor  has  either  party  an  interest  in  advocating 
the  supersession  of  State  action  in  any  department  of  govern- 
ment. The  conservatism  of  habit  and  well-settled  legal  doc- 
trine which  would  resist  any  such  proposal  is  very  strong. 
State  autonomy,  as  well  as  local  government  within  each 
State,  is  prized  by  every  dass  in  the  communily,  and  bound 
up  with  the  personal  interest  of  those  who  feel  that  these 
comparatively  limited  spheres  offer  a  scope  to  their  ambition 
which  a  wider  theatre  might  deny. 

It  is  nevertheless  impossible  to  ignore  the  growing  stroiigth 
of  the  centripetal  and  unifying  forces.  I  have  already  re- 
ferred .to  the  influence  of  easier  and  cheaper  communications, 
of  commerce  and  finance,  of  the  telegraph,  of  the  filling  up 
of  the  intermediate  vacant  spaces  in  the  West.  There  is  an 
increasing  tendency  to  invoke  congressional  legislation  to  deal 
with  matters,  such  as  railroads^  which  cannot  be  adequately 
handled  by  State  laws,  or  to  remove  divergencies,  such  as  those 
in  bankrupt  laws  and  the  law  of  marriage  and  divorce,  which 
give  rise  to  practical  inconveniences.  The  advocates  of  such 
proposals  as  liquor-prohibition  and  the  restriction  of  the  hours 
of  labour  are  more  and  more  apt  to  carry  their  action  into  the 
Federal  sphere,  while  admitting  that  the  Federal  Constitution 
would  need  amendment  in  order  to  enable  Congress  to  effect 
what  they  desire.  State  patriotism.  State  rivalry,  State  vanity, 
are  no  doubt  still  conspicuous,  yet  the  political  interest  felt 
in  State  governments  is  slighter  than  it  was  forty  years  ago, 
while  national  patriotism  has  become  warmer  and  more 
pervasive.  The  role  of  the  State  is  socially  and  morally,  if 
not  legally,  smaller  now  than  it  then  was,  and  ambitious  men 
look  on  a  State  l^slature  as  little  more  than  a  stepping-stone 
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to  Congress.  It  would  be  rash  to  assert  that  disjuactive 
forces  will  never  again  reveal  themselves,  setting  the  States 
against  the  National  government,  and  making  States'  Bights 
once  more  a  matter  of  practical  controversy.  But  any  such 
force  is  likely,  so  far  as  we  can  now  see,  to  prove  transitory, 
whereas  the  centripetal  forces  are  permanent  and  secular 
forces,  working  from  age  to  age.  Wherever  in  the  modem 
world  there  has  been  a  centrifugal  movement,  tending  to  break 
up  a  State  united  under  one  government,  or  to  loosen  the  co- 
hesion of  its  parts,  the  movement  has  sprung  from  a  sentiment 
of  nationality,  and  has  been  reinforced,  in  almost  every  case, 
by  a  sense  of  some  substantial  grievance  or  by  a  belief  that 
material  advantages  were  to  be  secured*  by  separation.  The 
cases  of  Holland  and  Belgium,  of  Hungary  and  Germanic 
Austria,  of  the  Greeks  and  Bulgarians  in  their  struggle  with 
the  Turks,  of  Iceland  in  her  struggle  with  Denmark,  all 
illustrate  this  proposition.  When  such  disjunctive  forces  are 
absent,  the  more  normal  tendency  to  aggregation  and  central- 
ization prevails.  In  the  United  States  all  the  elements  of  a 
national  feeling  are  present,  race,^  language,  literature,  pride 
in  past  achievements,  uniformity  of  political  habits  and  ideas ; 
and  this  national  f eding  which  unifies  the  people  is  reinforced 
by  an  immensely  strong  material  interest  in  the  maintenance 
of  a  single  government  over  the  breadth  of  the  continent.  It 
may  therefore  be  concluded  that  while  there  is  no  present 
likelihood  of  change  from  a  federal  to  a  consolidated  republic, 
and  while  the  existing  legal  rights  and  functions  of  the  sev- 
eral States  may  remain  undiminished  for  many  years  to  come, 
the  importance  of  the  States  will  decline  as  the  majesty  and 
authority  of  the  National  government  increase. 

The  next  question  to  be  asked  relates  to  the  component  parts 
of  the  National  government  itself.     Its  equilibrium  stands 

The  immense  influx  of  Immigrants  has  not  greatly  affected  the  sense 
of  race  unity,  for  the  immigrant's  child  is  almost  always  eager  to 
become  to  all  intents  and  purposes  an  American.  Moreover  the  immi- 
grants are  so  dispersed  over  the  country  that  no  single  section  of  them 
is  in  any  State  nearly  equal  to  the  native  population.  Here  and  there 
in  the  West,  Germans  have  tried  to  appropriate  townships  or  villages. 
and  keep  English  speaking  folk  at  a  distance,  but  this  happens  on  so 
small  a  seale  as  to  cause  no  disquiet. 
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now  Bfl  stable  as  at  any  former  epoch.  Yet  it  has  twice  ex- 
perienced violent  oscillations.  In  the  days  of  Jackson,  and 
again  in  those  of  Lincoln,  the  Executive  seemed  to  outweigh 
Congress.  In  the  days  of  Tyler,  Congress  threatened  the 
Executive;  while  in  those  of  Andrew  Johnson  it  reduced  the 
Executive  to  impotence.  That  no  permanent  disturbance  of 
the  balance  followed  the  latter  of  these  oscillations  shows  how 
well  the  balance  had  been  adjusted  at  starting.  At  this  mo- 
ment there  is  nothing  to  show  that  any  one  department  is 
gaining  on  any  other.  The  Judiciary,  if  indeed  the  judges 
can  be  called  a  political  department,  would  seem  to  have  less 
discretionary  power  than  seventy  years  ago,  for  by  their  own 
decisions  they  have  narrowed  the  scope  of  their  discretion, 
determining  points  in  which,  had  they  remained  open,  the 
personal  impulses  and  views  of  the  Bench  might  have  had 
room  to  play.  Congress  has  been  the  branch  of  government 
with  the  largest  facilities  for  usurping  the  powers  of  the  other 
branches,  and  probably  with  the  most  disposition  to  do  so. 
Congress  has  constantly  tried  to  encroach  both  on  the  Execu- 
tive and  on  the  States,  sometimes,  like  a  wild  bull  driven  into 
a  corral,  dashing  itself  against  the  imprisoning  walls  of  the 
Constitution.  But  although  Congress  has  succeeded  in  occu- 
pying nearly  all  of  the  area  which  the  Constitution  left  vacant 
and  unallotted  between  the  several  authorities  it  established, 
Congress  has  not  become  any  more  distinctly  than  in  earlier 
days  the  dominant  power  in  the  State,  the  organ  of  national 
sovereignty,  the  irresistible  exponent  of  the  national  will.  In 
a  country  ruled  by  public  opinion,  it  could  hold  this  positioD 
only  in  virtue  of  its  capacity  for  leading  opinion,  that  is  to 
say,  of  its  courage,  promptitude,  and  wisdom.  Since  it  grows 
in  no  one  of  these  qualities,  it  wins  no  greater  ascendency; 
indeed  its  power,  as  compared  with  that  of  public  opinion, 
seems  rather  to  decline.  Its  division  into  two  co-ordinate 
Houses  is  no  doubt  a  source  of  weakness  as  well  as  of  safety. 
Yet  what  is  true  of  Congress  as  a  whole  is  true  of  each  House 
taken  separately.  The  Senate,  to  which  the  eminence  of 
many  individual  senators  formerly  gave  a  moral  ascendency, 
has  lost  as  much  in  the  intellectual  authority  of  its  members 
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as  it  has  gained  in  their  wealth.  The  Honse^  with  its  far 
greater  numbers  and  its  far  greater  proportion  of  inexperi- 
enced members,  suffers  from  the  want  of  internal  organization, 
and  seems  unable  to  keep  pace  with  the  increasing  demands 
made  on  it  for  constructive  legislation.  One  is  sometimes 
inclined  to  think  that  Congress  might  lose  its  hold  on  the 
respect  and  confidence  of  the  nation,  and  sink  into  a  subordi- 
nate position^  were  there  any  other  authority  which  could  be 
substituted  for  it.  There  is,  however,  no  such  authority,  for 
law-making  cannot  be  given  to  a  person  or  to  a  court,  while 
the  State  legislatures  have  the  same  faults  as  Congress  in  a 
greater  degree.  We  may  accordingly  surmise  that  Congress 
will  retain  its  present  place;  but  so  far  as  can  be  gathered 
from  present  phenomena,  it  will  retein  this  place  in  respect 
not  of  the  satisfaction  of  the  people  with  its  services,  but  of 
thdr  inability  to  provide  a  better  servant. 

The  weakness  of  Congress  is  the  strength  of  the  President. 
Though  it  cannot  be  said  that  his  office  has  risen  in  power  or 
dignity  since  1789,  there  are  reasons  for  believing  that  it  may 
reach  a  higher  point  than  it  has  occupied  at  any  time  since 
the  Civil  War.  The  tendency  everywhere  in  America  to  con- 
centrate power  and  responsibility  in  one  man  is  unmistakable. 
There  is  no  danger  that  the  President  should  become  a  despot, 
that  is,  should  attempt  to  make  his  will  prevail  against  the 
will  of  the  majority.  But  he  may  have  a  great  part  to  play  as 
the  leader  of  the  majority  and  the  exponent  of  its  will.  He 
is  in  some  respects  better  fitted  both  to  represent  and  to  in- 
fluence public  opinion  than  Congress  is.  No  doubt  he  suffers 
from  being  the  nominee  of  a  party,  because  this  draws  on  every 
act  he  does  the  hostility  of  zealote  of  the  opposite  party.  But 
the  number  of  voters  who  are  not  party  zealots  increases, 
increases  from  bad  causes  as  well  as  from  good  causes;  for  as  a 
capable  President  sways  the  dispassionately  patriotic,  so  a 
crafty  President  can  find  means  of  playing  upon  those  who 
have  their  own  ends  to  serve.  A  vigorous  personality  attracts 
the  multitude,  and  attracts  it  the  more  the  huger  it  grows; 
while  a  chief  magistrate's  influence  excites  little  alarm  when 
exerted  in  leading  a  majority  which  acte  through  the  ccm- 
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Btitutional  organs  of  government.  There  may  therefore  be 
still  undeveloped  possibilities  of  greatness  in  store  for  the 
Presidents  of  the  future.  But  as  these  possibilities  depend, 
like  the  possibilities  of  the  British  and  German  Crowns,  per- 
haps one  may  add  of  the  Papacy,  on  the  wholly  unpredictable 
element  of  personal  capacity  in  the  men  who  may  fill  the 
office,  we  need  speculate  on  them  no  further. 

Prom  the  organs  of  government  I  pass  to  the  party  system, 
its  machinery  and  its  methods.  Nothing  in  recent  history 
suggests  that  the  statesmen  who  claim  to  be  party  leaders,  or 
the  politicians  who  act  as  party  managers,  are  disposed  either 
to  loosen  the  grip  with  which  their  organization  has  clasped 
the  country,  or  to  improve  the  methods  it  employs.  Changes 
in  party  measures  there  will  of  course  be  in  the  future,  as 
there  have  been  in  the  past;  but  the  professionals  are  not 
the  men  to  make  them  changes  for  the  better.  The  Machine 
will  not  be  reformed  from  within :  it  must  be  assailed  from 
without.  Two  heavy  blows  have  been  lately  struck  at  it.  The 
first  was  the  Civil  Service  Beform  Act  of  1883.  If  this  Act  is 
honestly  administered,  and  its  principle  extended  to  other 
Federal  offices,  if  States  and  cities  follow,  as  a  few  have  done, 
in  the  wake  of  the  National  government,  the  Spoils  system 
may  before  long  be  rooted  out,  and  with  that  system  the  power 
of  the  Machine  will  crumble.  The  Spoils  system  has  stood 
for  fifty  years,  and  the  bad  habits  it  has  formed  cannot  at 
once  be  unlearned.  But  its  extinction  will  deprive  profes- 
sionals of  their  chief  present  motive  for  following  politics. 
The  tares  which  now  infest  the  wheat  will  presentiy  wither 
away,  and  the  old  enemy  will  have  to  sow  a  fresh  crop  of  some 
other  kind.  The  second  blow  is  the  frequent  appearance,  not 
merely  in  Federal  elections,  but  in  State  and  municipal 
elections,  of  a  body  of  independent  men  pledged  to  vote  for 
honest  candidates  irrespective  of  party.  The  absence  for  a 
number  of  years  past  of  genuine  political  issues  dividing  the 
two  parties,  which  has  worked  ill  in  taking  moral  and  intel- 
lectual life  out  of  the  parties,  and  making  their  contests  mere 
scrambles  for  office,  has  at  last  worked  well  in  disposing  in- 
telligent citizens  to  sit  more  loose  to  party  ties^  and  to  coiH 
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dider,  since  it  is  really  on  men  rather  than  on  measures  that 
they  are  required  to  vote,  what  the  personal  merits  of  can- 
didates are.  Thirty  years  ago,  just  at  the  time  when  the  fruits 
of  Jacksonism,  that  is  to  say,  of  wild  democratic  theory 
coupled  with  sordid  and  quite  undemocratic  practice,  had 
begun  to  be  felt  by  thoughtful  persons,  the  urgency  of  the 
slavery  question  compelled  the  postponement  of  reforms  in 
political  methods,  and  made' patriotic  men  fling  themselves 
into  party  warfare  with  unquestioning  zeal.  When  the  win- 
ning of  elections,  no  less  than  the  winning  of  battles,  meant 
the  salvation  of  the  Union,  no  one  could  stop  to  examine  the 
machinery  of  party.  For  ten  years  after  the  war,  the  party 
which  waa  usually  in  the  majority  in  the  North  was  the  party 
which  had  saved  the  Union,  and  on  that  score  commanded  the 
devotion  of  its  old  adherents ;  while  the  opposite  party  was  so 
much  absorbed  in  struggling  back  to  power  that  it  did  not 
think  of  mending  its  ways.  During  the  last  ten  or  fifteen 
years,  the  war  issues  being  practically  settled,  public  spirited 
citizens  have  addressed  themselves  to  the  task,  which  ought  to 
have  been  undertaken  in  1850,  of  purifying  politics.  Their 
eflforts  began  with  city  government,  where  the  evils  were 
greatest,  but  have  now  become  scarcely  less  assiduous  in  State 
and  national  politics. 

Will  these  efforts  continue,  and  be  crowned  by  a  growing 
measure  of  success? 

To  a  stranger  revisiting  America  at  intervals,  the  progress 
seems  to  be  steadily  though  not  swiftly  upward.  This  is  also 
the  belief  of  those  Americans  who,  having  most  exerted  them- 
selves in  the  struggle  against  Bosses  and  spoilsmen,  have  had 
most  misrepresentation  to  overcome  and  most  disappointments 
to  endure.  The  Presidents  of  this  generation  are  abler  men 
than  those  of  forty  years  ago,  and  less  apt  to  be  the  mere  crea- 
tures of  a  knot  of  party  managers.  The  poisonous  influence  of 
slavery  is  no  longer  felt.  There  is  every  day  less  of  Renti- 
mentalism,  but  not  less  of  earnestness  in  political  discussions. 
There  is  less  blind  obedience  to  party,  less  disposition  to 
palliate  sins  committed  from  party  motives.  The  number  of 
able  men  who  occupy  themselves  with  scientific  economics  and 
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politics  is  larger^  their  books  and  articles  are  more  widely 
read.  The  press  more  frequently  helps  in  the  work  of  reform: 
the  pulpit  deals  more  largely  with  questions  of  practical  phi- 
lanthropy and  public  morals.  That  it  should  be  taken  as  a 
good  sign  when  the  young  men  of  a  city  throw  themselves  into 
politics,  shows  that  the  new  generation  is  believed  to  haye 
either  a  higher  sense  of  public  duty  or  a  less  slavish  attach- 
ment to  party  ties  than  that  whose  votes  have  prevailed  for  the 
last  twenty  years.  Above  all,  the  nation  is  less  self-suflBeient 
and  self-satisfied  than  it  was  in  days  when  it  had  less  to  be 
proud  of.  Fifty  years  ago  the  Americans  walked  in  a  vain 
conceit  of  their  own  greatness  and  freedom  and  scorned  in- 
struction from  the  effete  monarchies  of  the  Old  World,  which 
repaid  them  with  contemptuous  indifference.  No  despot  ever 
exacted  more  flattery  from  his  courtiers  than  they  from  their 
statesmen.  Now  when  Europe  admires  their  power,  envies 
their  prosperity,  looks  to  them  for  instruction  in  not  a  few 
subjects,  they  have  become  more  modest,  and  listen  willingly 
to  speakers  and  writers  who  descant  upon  their  failings.  They 
feel  themselves  strong  enough  to  acknowledge  their  weak- 
nesses, and  are  anxious  that  the  moral  life  of  the  nation  should 
be  worthy  of  its  expanding  fortunes.  As  these  happy  omens 
have  become  more  visible  from  year  to  year,  there  is  a  reason- 
able presumption  that  they  ^represent  a  steady  current  which 
will  continue  to  work  for  good.  To  judge  of  America  rightly 
the  observer  must  not  fix  his  eye  simply  upon  her  present 
condition,  seeking  to  strike  a  balance  between  the  evil  and 
the  good  that  now  appear.  He  must  look  back  at  what  the 
best  citizens  and  the  most  judicious  strangers  perceived  and 
recorded  fifty,  thirty,  twenty  years  ago,  and  ask  whether  the 
shadows  these  men  saw  were  not  darker  than  those  of  to-day, 
whether  the  forecasts  of  evil  they  were  forced  to  form  have 
not  in  many  cases  been  belied  by  the  event.  De  Tooqueville 
was  a  sympathetic  as  well  as  penetrating  observer.  Many  of 
the  evils  he  saw,  and  which  he  thought  inherent  and  incurable, 
have  now  all  but  vanished.  Other  evils  have  indeed  revealed 
themselves  which  he  did  not  discern,  but  these  may  prove  as 
transient  as  those  with  which  he  affrighted  European  readers 
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in  1834.  The  men  I  have  met  in  America^  whose  recollections 
went  back  to  the  fourth  decade  of  this  century,  agreed  in  say- 
ing that  there  was  in  those  days  a  more  violent  and  nnscmpn- 
lous  party  spirit,  a  smaller  respect  for  law,  a  greater  dispo- 
sition to  violence,  less  respect  for  the  opinion  of  the  wise,  a 
completer  submission  to  the  prejudices  of  the  masses,  than 
there  is  to-day.  Neither  the  Irish  nor  the  Germans  had  ar- 
rived upon  the  scene,  but  New  York  was  already  given  over  to 
spoilsmen.  Great  corporations  had  scarcely  arisen;  yet  cor- 
ruption was  neither  uncommon  nor  fatal  to  a  politician's 
reputation.  A  retrospect  which  shows  us  that  some  evils  have 
declined  or  vanished  while  the  regenerative  forces  are  more 
numerous  and  more  active  in  combating  new  mischiefs  than 
they  ever  were  before,  encourages  the  belief  that  the  general 
stream  of  tendency  is  towards  improvement,  and  will  in  time 
bring  the  public  life  of  the  country  nearer  to  the  ideal  which 
democracy  is  bound  to  set  before  itself. 

When  the  Americans  say,  as  they  often  do,  that  they  trust 
to  time,  they  mean  that  they  trust  to  reason,  to  the  generally 
sound  moral  tone  of  the  multitude,  to  a  shrewdness  which 
after  failures  and  through  experiments  learns  what  is  the 
true  interest  of  the  majority,  and  finds  that  this  interest 
coincides  with  the  teachings  of  morality.  They  can  afford  to 
wait,  because  they  have  three  great  advantages  over  Europe, 
an  absence  of  class  distinctions  and  class  hatreds,  a  diffusion 
of  wealth  among  an  immense  number  of  small  proprietors  all 
interested  in  the  defence  of  property,  an  exemption  from 
chronic  pauperism  and  economical  distress,  work  being  gen- 
erally abundant,  many  careers  open,  the  still  unoccupied  or 
undeveloped  West  providing  a  safety  valve  available  in  times 
of  depression.  With  these  advantages  the  Americans  con- 
ceive that  were  their  country  now  left  entirely  to  itself,  so 
that  full  and  free  scope  could  be  secured  to  the  ameliorative 
forces,  political  progress  would  be  sure  and  steady;  the  best 
elements  woidd  come  to  the  top,  and  when  the  dregs -had 
settled  the  liquor  would  run  clear. 

In  a  previous  chapter  I  have  observed  that  this  sanguine 
view  of  the  situation  omits  two  considerations.    One  ia  that 
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the  country  will  not  be  left  to  itself.  European  immigration 
continues,  and  though  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  immi- 
grants make  valuable  citizens,  the  remainder,  many  by  their 
political  ignorance  and  instability,  some  few  by  their  prone- 
ness  to  embrace  anti-social  doctrines,  are  a  source  of  danger 
to  the  communit)',  lowering  its  tone,  providing  material  for 
demagogues  to  work  on,  threatening  outbreaks  like  those  of 
Pennsylvania  in  1877,  of  Cincinnati  in  1884,  of  Chicago  in 
1886. 

The  other  fact  to  be  borne  in  mind  is  of  still  graver  import. 
There  is  a  part  of  the  Atlantic  where  the  westward  speeding 
steam-vessel  always  expects  to  encounter  fogs.  On  the  fourth 
or  fifth  day  of  the  voyage,  while  still  in  bright  sunlight,  one 
sees  at  a  distance  a  long,  low,  dark-gray  line  across  the  bows, 
and  is  told  this  is  the  first  of  the  fog-banks  which  have  to  be 
traversed.  Presently  the  vessel  is  upon  the  cloudy  and  rushes 
into  its  chilling  embrace,  not  knowing  what  perils  of  icebergs 
may  be  shrouded  within  the  encompassing  gloom.  So  Amer- 
ica, in  her  swift  onward  progress,  sees,  looming  on  the  horizon 
and  now  no  longer  distant,  a  time  of  mists  and  shadows, 
wherein  dangers  may  lie  concealed  whose  form  and  magnitude 
she  can  scarcely  yet  conjecture.  As  she  fills  up  her  western 
regions  with  inhabitants,  she  sees  the  time  approach  when  all 
the  best  land  will  have  been  occupied,  and  when  the  land  now 
under  cultivation  will  have  been  so  far  exhausted  'as  to  yield 
scantier  crops  even  to  more  expensive  culture.  Although 
transportation  may  also  have  then  become  cheaper,  the  price 
of  food  will  rise;  farms  will  be  less  easily  obtained  and  will 
need  more  capital  to  work  them  with  profit;  the  struggle  for 
existence  will  become  more  severe.  And  while  the  outlet  which 
the  West  now  provides  for  the  overflow  of  the  great  cities 
will  have  become  less  available,  the  cities  will  have  grown  im- 
mensely more  populous;  pauperism,  now  confined  to  some 
^/^  six  or  seven  of  the  greatest,  will  be  more  widely  spread  j^^ages 
M  will  probably  sink  and  work  be  less^abundant.  In  fact  Sie 
cBronic  evils  and  prbblemroJ  old  societies  and  crowded  conn- 
tries,  such  as  we  see  them  to-day  in  Europe,  will  have  re- 
appeared on  this  new  soil. 
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High  economic  authorities  pronounce  that  the  beginnings 
of  this  time  of  pressure  lie  not  more  than  thirty  years  ahead. 
Nearly  all  of  the  best  arable  land  in  the  West  is  already  occu- 
pied, so  that  the  second  and  third  best  will  soon  begin  to  be 
cultivated;  while  the  exhaustion  already  complained  of  in 
farms  which  have  been  under  the  plough  for  three  or  four 
decades  will  be  increasingly  felt.  It  will  be  a  time  of  trial 
for  democratic  institutions.  The  future  of  the  United  States 
during  the  next  half  century  sometimes  presents  itself  to  the 
mind  as  a  struggle  between  two  forces,  the  one  beneficent, 
the  other  malign,  the  one  striving  to  speed  the  nation  on  to 
a  port  of  safety  before  this  time  of  trial  arrives,  the  other  to 
retard  its  progress,  so  that  the  tempest  may  be  upon  it  before 
the  port  is  reached.  And  the  question  to  which  one  reverts  in 
musing  on  the  phenomena  of  American  politics  is  this — ^Will 
the  progress  now  discernible  towards  a  wiser  public  opinion 
and  a  higher  standard  of  public  life  succeed  in  bringing  the 
mass  of  the  people  ap  to  the  level  of  what  are  now  the  best 
districts  in  the  country  before  the  days  of  pressure  are  at 
hand  ?  Or  will  existing  evils  prove  so  obstinate,  and  European 
immigration  so  continue  to  depress  the  average  of  intelligence 
and  patriotism  among  the  voters,  that  when  the  struggle  for 
life  grows  far  harder  than  it  now  is,  the  masses  will  3rield  to 
the  temptation  to  abuse  their  power  and  will  seek  violent,  and 
because  violent,  probably  vain  and  useless  remedies,  for  the 
evils  which  will  afflict  them? 

If  the  crisis  should  arrive  while  a  large  part  of  the  popula- 
tion still  lacks  the  prudence  and  self-control  which  a  democ* 
racy  ought  to  possess,  what  result  may  be  looked  for?  This  is 
a  question  which  no  experience  from  similar  crises  in  the  past 
helps  us  to  answer,  for  the  phenomena  will  be  new  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  There  may  be  pernicious  experiments 
tried  in  legislation.  There  may  be  occasional  outbreaks  of 
violence.  There  may  even  be,  though  nothing  at  present  por- 
tends it,  a  dislocation  of  the  present  frame  of  government. 
One  thing,  however,  need  not  be  apprehended,  the  thing  with 
which  alarmists  most  frequently  terrify  us:  there  will  not 
be  anarchy.    The  forces  which  restore  order  and  maintain  it 
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when  restored  are  as  strong  in  America  as  anywhere  else  in 
the  world. 

While  admitting  the  possibility  of  such  a  time  of  strife 
and  danger^  he  who  has  studied  America  will  not  fail  to  note 
that  she  will  have  elements  of  strength  for  meeting  it  which 
are  lacking  in  some  European  countries.  The  struggles  of 
labour  and  capital  do  not  seem  likely  to  take  the  form  of  a 
widely  prevailing  hatred  between  classes.  The  distribution 
of  landed  property  among  a  great  many  small  owners  is  likely 
to  continue.  The  habits  of  freedom,  together  with  the  moder- 
ation and  self-control  which  they  foster,  are  likely  to  stand 
unimpaired,  or  to  be  even  confirmed  and  mellowed  by  longer 
use.  The  restraining  and  conciliating  influence  of  rdigion  is 
stronger  than  in  France  or  Germany,  and  more  enlightened 
than  in  those  continental  countries  where  religion  now  seems 
strongest.  I  admit  that  no  one  can  say  how  far  the  United 
States  of  fifty  years  hence  will  in  these  respects  resemble  the 
United  States  of  to-day.  But  if  we  are  to  base  our  anticipa- 
tions on  the  facts  of  to-day,  we  may  look  forward  to  the  future, 
not  indeed  without  anxiety,  when  we  mark  the  clouds  thai 
hang  on  the  horizon,  yet  vdth  a  hope  that  is  stronger  than 
anxiety. 


CHAPTER   CXVI 

SOCIAL   AND   ECONbMIC    FUTtJRB 

If  it  be  hard  to  forecast  the  development  of  political  insti- 
tutions and  habits,  how  much  harder  to  form  a  conception 
of  what  the  economic  and  social  life  of  the  United  States  will 
have  become  when  another  half  century  of  marvellously  swift 
material  progress  has  more  than  quintupled  its  wealth  and 
more  than  tripled  its  population;  and  when  the  number  of 
persons  pursuing  arts  and  letters,  and  educated  to  enjoy  the 
most  refined  pleasures  of  life,  will  have  become  proportion- 
ately greater  than  it  is  now.  The  changes  of  the  last  fifty 
years,  great  as  they  have  been,  may  then  prove  to  have  been 
no  greater  than  those  which  the  next  fifty  will  have  brought. 
Prediction  is  even  more  difficult  in  this  sphere  than  in  the 
sphere  of  government,  because  the  forces  at  work  to  modify 
society  are  more  numerous,  as  well  as  far  more  subtle  and 
complex,  and  because  not  only  the  commercial  prosperity  of 
the  country,  but  its  thought  and  culture  are  more  likely  than 
its  politics  to  be  affected  by  the  course  of  events  in  the  Old 
World.  All  I  can  attempt  is,  as  in  the  last  preceding  chapter, 
to  call  attention  to  some  of  the  changes  which  are  now  in 
progress,  and  to  conjecture  whether  the  phenomena  we  now 
observe  are  due  to  permanent  or  to  transitory  causes.  I  shall 
speak  first  of  economic  changes  and  their  influence  on  certain 
current  problems,  next  of  the  movements  of  population  and 
possible  alterations  in  its  character,  lastly,  of  the  tendencies 
which  seem  likely  to  continue  to  affect  the  social  and  intel- 
lectual life  of  the  nation. 
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The  most  remarkable  economic  feature  of  the  years  that 
have  elapsed  since  the  War  has  been  the  growth  of  great  for- 
tunes. There  is  a  passage  in  the  Federalist,  written  in  1788, 
which  flays,  "the  private  fortunes  of  the  President  and  Sen- 
ators, as  they  must  all  be  American  citizens,  cannot  possibly  be 
sources  of  danger."  Even  in  1833,  De  Tocqueville  was  struck 
by  the  equal  distribution  of  wealth  in  the  United  States  and 
the  absence  of  capitalists.  To-day,  however,  there  are  more 
great  millionaires,  as  well  as  more  men  with  a  capital  of  from 
$250,000  to  $1,000,000  (£50,000  to  £200,000),  in  America 
than  in  any  other  country ;  and  fifty  years  hence  it  will  prob- 
ably contain  as  many  large  fortunes  as  will  exist  in  all  the 
countries  of  Europe  put  together.  Nor  are  these  huge  ac- 
cumulations due  to  custom  and  the  policy  of  the  law,  which 
in  England  keep  property,  and  especially  landed  property,  in 
the  hands  of  a  few  by  the  so-called  custom  of  primogeniture. 
An  American  testator  usually  distributes  his  wealth  among 
his  children  equally.  However  rich  he  may  be,  he  does  not 
expect  his  daughters  to  marry  rich  men,  but  is  just  as  willing 
to  see  them  mated  to  persons  supporting  themselves  by  their 
own  efforts.  And  he  is  far  more  inclined  than  Europeans 
are  to  bestow  large  part  of  his  wealth  upon  objects  of  public 
utility,  instead  of  using  it  to  found  a  family.  In  spite  of 
these  dispersing  forces,  great  fortunes  grow  with  the  growing 
prosperity  of  the  country,  and  the  opportunities  it  offers  of 
amassing  enormous  piles  by  bold  operations.  Even  an  unspec- 
ulative  business  may,  if  skillfully  conducted,  bring  in  greater 
gains  than  can  often  be  hoped  for  in  Europe,  because  the 
scale  of  operations  is  in  America  so  large  that  a  comparatively 
small  percentage  of  profit  may  mean  a  very  large  income. 
These  causes  are  likely  to  be  permanent ;  nor  can  any  legisla- 
tion that  is  compatible  with  the  rights  of  property  as  now 
imderstood,  do  much  to  restrict  them.  We  may  therefore 
expect  that  the  class  of  very  rich  men,  men  so  rich  as  to  find 
it  difficult  to  spend  their  incomes  in  enjoying  life,  though  they 
may  go  on  employing  it  in  business,  will  continue  to  increase. 

It  may  be  suggested  that  the  great  fortunes  of  to-day  are 
due  to  the  swift  development  of  the  West»  so  that  after  a 
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time  they  will  cease  to  arise  in  such  numbers^  while  those  we 
•now^see  will  have  beeir*flcattered.  The  development  of  the 
West  must,  however,  continue  for  forty  or  fifty  years  to  come; 
and  though  the  wealthy  do  not  seek  to  keep  their  wealth  to- 
gether after  their  death  by  artificial  means,  many  are  the  sons 
of  the  rich  who  start  with  capital  enough  to  give  them  a  great 
advantage  for  further  accumulation.  There  are  as  yet  com- 
paratively few  careers  to  compete  with  business;  nor  is  it  as 
easy  as  in  Europe  to  spend  a  fortune  on  pleasure.  The  idle 
rich  of  America,  who,  though  relatively  few,  are  numerous 
enough  to  form  a  class  in  the  greatest  Atlantic  cities,  seem  by 
no  means  the  most  contented  class  in  the  country. 

The  growth  of  vast  fortunes  has  helped  to  create  a  political 
problem,  for  they  become  a  mark  for  the  invective  of  the  more 
extreme  sections  of  the  Labour  party.  But  should  its  propa- 
ganda so  far  prosper  as  to  produce  legislative  attacks  upon 
accumulative  wealth,  such  attacks  will  be  directed  (at  least  in 
the  first  instance),  not  against  individual  rich  men,  but 
against  incorporated  companies,  since  it  is  through  corpora- 
tions that  wealth  has  made  itself  obnoxious.  Why  the  power 
of  these  bodies  should  have  grown  so  much  greater  in  the 
United  States  than  in  Europe,  and  why  they  should  be  more 
often  controlled  by  a  small  knot  of  men,  are  questions  too 
intricate  to.  be  here  discussed.  Companies  are  in  many  ways 
80  useful  that  any  general  diminution  of  the  legal  facilities 
for  forming  them  seems  improbable ;  but  I  conceive  that  they 
will  be  even  more  generally  than  hitherto  subjected  to  special 
taxation;  and  that  their  power  of  taking  and  using  public 
franchises  will  be  further  restricted.  He  who  considers  ths 
irresponsible  nature  of  the  power  which  three  or  four  men,  or 
perhaps  one  man,  can  exercise  through  a  great  corporation, 
such  as  a  railroad  or  telegraph  company,  the  injury  they  can 
infiict  on  the  public  as  well  as  on  their  competitors,  the  cynical 
audacity  with  which  they  have  often  used  their  wealth  to 
seduce  officials  and  legislators  from  the  path  of  virtue,  will 
find  nothing  unreasonable  in  the  desire  of  the  American 
masses  to  regulate  the  management  of  corporations  and  nar- 
row the  range  of  their  action.    The  same  remark  applies,  with 
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even  more  force,  to  combinations  of  men  not  incorporated 
but  acting  together,  the  so-called  Trusts,  ue.  commCTcial  rinj 
or  syndicates.  The  next  few  years  or  even  deSidesmaJ 
largely  occupied  with  the  effort  to  deal  with  these  phenomena 
of  a  commercial  system  far  more  highly  developed  than  the 
world  has  yet  seen  elsewhere.  The  economic  advantages  of 
the  amalgamation  of  railroads  and  the  tendency  in  sdl  de- 
partments of  trade  for  large  concerns  to  absorb  or  supplant 
small  ones,  are  both  so  marked  that  problems  of  this  order 
seem  likely  to  grow  even  larger  and  more  urgent  than  they 
now  are.  Their  solution  will  demand,  not  only  great  legal 
skill,  but  great  economic  wisdom. 

Oif  the  tendency  to  aggregation  there  are  happily  no  signs 
so  far  as  relates  to  agriculture.  The  only  great  landed  estates 
are  in  the  Far  West,  particularly  in  California,  together  with 
some  properties  held  by  land  companies  or  individual  specu- 
lators in  the  Upper  Mississippi  States,  properties  which  are 
being  generally  sold  in  small  farms  to  incoming  settlers.  In 
the  South,  large  plantations  are  more  rare  than  before  the 
war,  and  much  of  the  cotton  crop  is  raised  by  peasant  farmers. 
It  is  of  course  possible  that  cultivation  on  a  large  scale  may 
in  some  regions  turn  out  to  be  more  profitable  than  that  of 
small  freeholders :  agriculture  as  an  art  may  be  still  in  its  in- 
fancy, and  science  may  alter  the  conditions  of  production  in 
this  highly  inventive  country.  But  at  present  nothing  seems 
to  threaten  that  system  of  small  proprietors  tilling  the  soil 
they  live  on  which  so  greatly  contributes  to  the  happiness  and 
stability  of  the  commonwealth.  The  motives  which  in  Europe 
induce  rich  men  to  buy  large  estates  are  here  wholly  wanting, 
for  no  one  gains  either  political  power  or  social  status  by  be- 
coming a  landlord. 

Changes  in  economic  conditions  have  begun  to  bring  about 
changes  in  population  which  will  work  powerfully  on  the 
future  of  society  and  politics.  One  such  change  has  been 
passing  on  New  England  during  the  last  twenty  years.  Its 
comparatively  thin  and  ungenial  soil,  which  has  generally 
hard  rock  at  no  great  depth  below  the  surface,  and  has  been 
cultivated  in  many  places  for  nigh  two  hundred  years^  is 
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haw  Tmable  to  sustain  the  competition  of  the  rich  and  virgin 
lands  of  the  West.  The  old  race  of  New  England  yeomen 
have  accordingly  begun  to  sell  or  abandon  their  farms  and  to 
migrate  to  the  upper  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  where  they 
make  the  prosperity  of  the  North-western  States.  The  lands 
which  they  have  left  vacant  are  frequently  occupied  by  immi- 
grants, sometimes  French  Canadians,  but  chiefly  Irish,  for  the 
Germans  come  but  little  to  New  England ;  and  thus  that  which 
was  the  most  purely  English  part  of  America  is  now  becoming 
one  of  the  most  Celtic,  since  the  cities  also  are  full  of  Irish 
and  Canadians.  It  is  impossible  not  to  regret  the  disappear- 
ance of  a  picturesquely  primitive  society  which  novelists  and 
essayists  have  made  familiar  to  us,  with  its  delightful  mixture 
of  homely  simplicity  and  keen  intelligence.  Of  all  the  tjipes 
of  rufitic  life  which  imagination  has  since  the  days  of  Theoc- 
ritus embellished  for  the  envy  or  refreshment  of  the  dwellers 
in  cities,  this  latest  type  has  been  to  modern  Europe  the  most 
real  and  not  the  least  attractive.  It  will  soon  have  passed 
away ;  nor  will  the  life  of  the  robust  sons  of  the  Puritans  in 
the  North- Western  prairies,  vast  and  bare  and  new,  reproduce 
the  idyllic  quality  of  their  old  surroundings.  But  the  Irish 
squatters  on  the  forsaken  farms  rear  their  children  under 
better  conditions  than  those  either  of  the  American  cities  or 
of  the  island  of  their  birth,  and  they  are  replenishing  New 
England  with  a  vigorous  stock. 

Another  change  may  possibly  be  seen  when  in  the  course 
of  a  few  decades  immigration  begins  to  turn  towards  a  South- 
em  region,  the  far  greater  part  of  which  has  remained  until 
now  undeveloped.  Western  North  Carolina,  Northern 
Georgia,  and  Eastern  Tennessee  possess  enormous  mineral 
deposits,  only  a  few  of  which  have  yet  begun  to  be  worked. 
There  arc  splendid  forests;  there  is  in  many  places  a  soil 
believed  to  be  fertile,  little  of  which  has  been  brought  under 
cultivation;  while  the  climate  is  in  general  not  too  hot  for 
white  labour.  It  seems  probable  that  when  the  vacant  spaces 
of  the  North-west  are  no  longer  wide  enough  to  receive  the 
continued  influx  of  settlers,  these  regions  will  become  the  seat 
of  industries  attracting  and  employing  a  vast  population; 
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and  this  populaticm  may  in  large  measure  come  from  the  more 
crowded  parts  of  the  Northern  States,  carrying  with  it  North- 
em  habii»  and  ideas  which  will  quicken  the  progress  of  a  back- 
ward part  of  the  South,  and  bring  her  into  a  more  perfect 
harmony  with  the  rest  of  the  country. 

The  mention  of  the  South  raises  a  group  of  questions  bear- 
ing on  the  future  of  the  negro  and  the  relations  he  will  sustain 
to  the  whites.  To  set  forth  even  the  main  data  needed  for  dis- 
cussing these  questions  would  need  several  chapters;  so  1 
must  content  myself  with  remarking  that  the  best  authorities 
now  hold  that  the  increase  in  the  black  population,  even  in 
the  Gulf  States,  is  less  rapid  than  the  census  returns  of  1880 
had  been  thought  to  show,^  and  does  not  constitute  a  present 
source  of  danger.  The  negroes  have  not  so  far,  like  those  in 
some  of  the  West  India  islands,  relapsed  into  sloth  and  bar- 
barism. Neither  climate  nor  soil  makes  it  so  easy  as  in  those 
islands  to  raise  by  a  few  weeks'  labour  food  enough  to  support 
a  family  through  the  year;  while  the  proximity  of  trading 
and  manufacturing  towns  draws  a  number  of  the  negroes  into 
closer  relations  with  the  whites,  and  gives  an  impulse  towards 
progress  to  the  whole  mass.  Although  the  line  of  separation 
between  whites  and  blacks  is  more  sharply  drawn  than  before 
the  Civil  War,  and  is  in  some  matters  drawn  bv  law  as  well 
as  by  custom;  and  although  there  is  no  mixture  of  blood  by 
inter-marriage,  there  seems  to  be  but  slight  ill  feeling  between 
the  races,  slight  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  whites  to  op- 
press, or  on  that  of  the  negroes  to  combine  against  their  for- 
mer masters.  The  gift  of  the  suffrage,  though  rendered  of 
little  direct  effect  by  the  wiles  of  the  whites,  who  in  one  way 
or  another  continue  to  suppress  the  negro  vote  in  all  important 
elections,  has  had  the  effect  of  raising  to  some  extent  both  the 
white's  view  of  the  negro  and  the  negro's  view  of  himself. 
The  South  has  changed,  is  changing,  and  must  continue  to 
change,  in  so  many  regards  that  it  would  be  rash  to  conjecture 
the  attitude  of  the  coloured  population  forty  years  hence, 
when  a  generation  accustomed  to  freedom  and  more  generally 

^The  enumeration  of  the  negroes  in  1870  was  defectiTe  in  many  ptftf 
of  the  South,  and  the  increase  shown  by  the  figures  of  1880  was  there- 
fore greater  than  the  reality. 
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instructed — for  at  present  more  than  half  the  coloured  popu- 
lation of  school  age  axe  not  in  school^  and  only  about  one-tenth 
of  the  adults  can  read  a  newspaper  with  ease— has  come  to 
maturity.  All  that  can  be  said  is  that  at  present  thoughtful 
observers  in  the  South  seem  to  feel  little  aiixietj,  and  expect 
that  for  many  years  to  come  the  negroes^  naturally  a  good- 
natured  and  easy-going  race,  will  be  content  with  the  position 
of  an  inferior  caste,  doing  the  hard  work,  and  especially  the 
field  work,  of  the  country,  but  becoming  gradually  permeated 
by  American  habits  and  ideas,  and  sending  up  into  the  higher 
walks  of  life  a  slowly  increasing  number  of  their  ablest  mem- 
bers. It  might  be  thought  that  this  elevating  process  would 
be  accelerated  by  the  sympathy  of  the  coloured  people  at  the 
North,  who  enjoy  greater  educational  opportunities.  But 
statistics  show  that  the  negro  race  increases  comparatively 
slowly  to  the  north  of  latitude  40^,  and  it  does  not  even  there 
blend  with  the  whites.  A  very  high  authority  estimates  the 
probable  coloured  population  in  1900  at  ten  millions  out  of  a 
total  population  of  eighty  millions,  and  adds  the  remark  that, 
''considering  the  limited  area  of  land  in  which  negroes  have 
an  advantage  over  whites  by  physiological  adaptation  to  cli- 
mate, and  the  industrial  advantage  of  the  whites  where  cli- 
matic conditions  are  equal,  it  is  doubtful  whether  there  is 
room  in  the  South  for  so  large  a  population."' 

Two  other  questions  relating  to  changes  in  population  must 
be  adverted  to  before  we  leave  this  part  of  the  subject.  There 
are  Europeans  who  hold — and  in  this  physiologically-minded 
age  it  is  natural  that  men  should  hold — ^that  the  evolution  of 
a  distinctively  American  type  of  character  and  manners  must 
be  still  distant,  because  the  heterogeneous  elements  of  the 
population  (in  which  the  proportion  of  English  blood  is 
smaller  now  than  it  was  fifty  years  ago)  must  take  a  long 
time  to  become  mixed  and  assimilated.  This  is  a  plausible 
view ;  yet  I  d6ubt  whether  differences  of  blood  have  the  im- 
portance which  it  assumes.  What  strikes  the  traveller,  and 
what  the  Americans  themselves  delight  to  point  out  to  him,  is 

*G«neral  Francis  A.  Walker  In  £ncy.  Brit,,  article  "United  States." 
He  observes  that  in  1790  the  coloured  people  were  19.S  per  cent  of  the 
population  of  the  United  States,  whereas  in  1880  they  were  only  18.1. 
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the  amazing  solvent  power  which  American  institations,  hab- 
its, and  ideas  exercise  upon  new-comers  of  all  races.  The 
children  of  Irishmen,  Germans,  and  Scandinavians  are  far 
more  like  native  Americans  than  prevalent  views  of  heredity 
would  have  led  us  to  expect;  nor  is  it  without  interest  to  ob- 
serve that  Nature  has  here  repeated  on  the  Western  continent 
that  process  of  mixing  Celtic  with  Germanic  and  Norse  blood 
which  she  began  in  Britain  more  than  a  thousand  years  ago.' 
This  parallel  may  seem  fanciful,  yet  those  who  lay  stress 
on  race  characteristics  and  expect  the  American  people  of  the 
future  to  be  sensibly  changed  by  immigration^  may  be  asked 
to  remember  that  in  that  immigration  neither  the  Celtic  nor 
the  Teutonic  element  has  so  far  been  able  to  preponderate.  I 
venture,  however,  to  believe  that  the  intellectual  and  moral  at- 
mosphere into  which  the  settlers  from  Europe  come  has  more 
power  to  assimilate  them  than  their  race  qualities  have  power 
to  change  it;  and  that  the  future  of  America  will  be  less 
affected  by  this  influx  of  new  blood  than  any  one  who  htu; 
not  studied  the  American  democracy  of  to-day  can  realize. 
The  influence  of  European  immigration  is  so  far  to  be  sought, 
not  so  much  in  any  tingeing  of  the  national  character,  as  in 
the  unfortunate  results  it  has  had  upon  the  public  life  of 
cities,  and  the  unexpectedly  severe  strain  it  has  put  on  uni- 
versal suflErage.  Nor  must  another  source  of  evil  pass  un- 
noticed. The  most  conspicuous  evidence  of  American  pros- 
perity has  been  hitherto  seen  in  the  high  standard  of  living 
to  which  the  native  working  classes  of  the  North  have  risen, 

The  ratio  borne  by  the  Celtic  elementa  In  the  population  of  Britain 
(i.e.  the  Picta  and  Gaels  of  northern  Britain  and  the  Cymry  of  middle 
and  western  Britain  who  suryiyed  the  onslaught  of  the  Angles  and 
Saxons  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries)  to  the  Teutonic  elements  in 
that  population  as  it  has  stood  during  the  last  three  centuries,  may 
probably  be  a  ratio  not  very  ditPerent  from  that  which  the  Irish  Immi- 
grants to  America  bear  to  the  German  immigrants:  so  that  the  rela- 
tive proportions  of  Celtic  and  Teutonic  blood,  as  these  proportions  ex- 
isted in  the  Americans  of  fifty  years  ago,  have  not  been  greatly  altered 
by  the  Irish  and  the  German  immigration  of  the  last  five  decades.  The 
analogy  may  be  carried  one  step  farther  by  observing  that  the  Scan- 
dinavians who  now  settle  in  the  northwestern  States,  as  they  have 
come  later  than  Celts  or  Germans,  so  also  have  come  in  a  proportion 
to  Celts  and  Germans  corresponding  to  that  borne  to  the  previous  in- 
habitants of  Britain  by  the  Danes  and  Norwegians  who  poured  their 
vigorous  blood  into  the  veins  of  the  English  race  from  the  ninth  cen- 
tury onwards. 
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in  the  abundaiice  of  their  food  and  the  quality  of  their  cloth- 
ings in  the  neatness  and  comfort  of  their  homes,  in  the  decent 
orderliness  of  their  lives,  and  the  fondness  for  reading  in  their 
women.  The  settlers  of  the  last  half  century,  though  at  first 
far  behind  the  native  Americans  in  all  these  respects,  have 
tended  to  rise  to  their  level  and,  except  in  a  few  of  the  larger 
cities,  have  after  fifteen  or  twenty  years  practically  adopted 
American  standards  of  comfort  But  within  the  last  decade 
new  swarms  of  European  immigrants  have  invaded  America, 
drawn  from  their  homes  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Central 
Europe  by  the  constant  cheapening  of  ocean  transit  and  by 
that  more  thorough  drainage,  so  to  speak,  of  the  inland  regions 
of  Europe  which  is  due  to  the  extension  of  railways.  These 
immigrants,  largely  of  Slavonic  race,  come  from  a  lower 
stratum  of  civilization  than  the  German  immigrants  of  the 
past,  and,  since  they  speak  foreign  tongues,  are  less  quickly 
amenable  to  American  infiuences,  and  probably  altogether  less 
improvable,  than  are  the  Irish.  There  seems  to  be  a  danger 
that  if  they  continue  to  come  in  large  numbers  thqr  may  retain 
their  own  low  standard  of  decency  and  comfort,  and  menace 
the  continuance  among  the  working  class  generally  of  that  far 
higher  standard  which  has  hitherto  prevailed  in  all  but  a  few 
spots  in  the  country.  Already  the  United  States,  which  twenty 
years  ago  rejoiced  in  the  increase  of  immigration,  b^ns  to 
regard  it  with  disquiet;  and  laws  are  passed  to  prevent  the 
entrance  not  only  of  labourers  brought  under  contract  but  of 
criminals  and  of  persons  who  seem  likely  to  become  a  burden 
upon  the  community.^ 

The  intrusion  of  these  inauspicious  elements  is  not  the 
only  change  in  the  population  which  may  cause  anxiety.  For 
many  years  past  there  has  been  an  indraught  of  people  from 
the  rural  districts  to  the  cities.    More  than  one-fourth  of  the 

^uch  laws  are  of  course  difficult  of  enforcement,  because  when  the 
immigrants  arrive  It  Is  seldom  possible  to  say  which  ought  to  be  re- 
fused Ingress  as  paupers  or  criminals;  and  It  has  accordingly  been 
proposed  to  throw  upon  United  States  Consuls  at  European  ports  of 
departure  the  duty  of  sifting  those  who  seek  to  embark  for  America, 
and  granting  certificates  to  those  who  are  approved.  I  am  told  that 
at  present  only  about  500  are  annually  sent  back  to  Burope  out  of  an- 
average  of  more  than  500,000  who  annually  arrive. 
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whole  sixty  millions  are  now^  it  is  estimated,  to  be  found  in 
cities  with  a  population  exceeding  8000,  and  the  transfer  of 
people  from  a  rural  to  an  urban  life  goes  on  all  the  faster  be- 
cause it  is  due  not  merely  to  economic  causes,  such  as  operate 
all  flie  world  over,  and  to  the  spirit  of  enterprise  which  is 
strong  in  the  American  youth,  but  also  to  the  distaate  which  the 
ayerage  native  American,  a  more  sociable  and  amusement-lov- 
ing being  than  the  English  or  German  peasant,  feels  for  the 
isolation  of  farm  life  and  the  monotony  of  farm  labour.  Even 
in  1844  E.  W.  Emerson  wrote:  "The  cities  drain  the  country 
of  the  best  part  of  its  population,  the  flower  of  the  youth  of 
both  sexes  goes  into  the  towns,  and  the  country  is  cultivated 
by  a  much  inferior  class."  Since  then  the  Western  forests 
have  been  felled  and  the  Western  prairies  brought  under  the 
plough  by  the  stalwart  sons  of  New  England  and  New  York. 
But  now  again,  and  in  the  West  hardly  less  than  in  the 
East,  tile  complaint  goes  up  that  native  American  men  and 
women  long  for  a  diy  life,  and  gladly  leave  tillage  to  the  new- 
comers from  Germany  and  Scandinavia.  Whether  a  city-bred 
population  will  have  the  physical  vigour  which  the  native 
rural  population  has  shown — a  population  which  in  some  of 
the  Western  States  strikes  one  as  perhaps  more  vigorous  than 
any  Europe  can  point  out — is  at  least  doubtful,  for  though 
American  cities  have  sanitary  advantages  greater  than  those 
of  most  towns  in  Europe,  the  stress  and  strain  of  their  city  life 
is  more  exhausting.  And  it  need  scarcely  be  added  that  in 
the  oldest  and  most  highly  civilized  districts  of  the  country, 
and  among  the  more  refined  sections  of  the  people,  the  natural 
increase  of  population  is  much  smaller  than  it  is  among  the 
poorer  and  the  ruder.  In  highly  developed  communities,  the 
principle  of  natural  selection  is  apt  to  be  reversed :  marriages 
are  later  and  families  smaller  among  the  best  nurtured  and 
most  cultivated  class  than  they  are  among  the  uneducated  and 
improvident;  more  children  are  bom  to  the  physically  weak 
and  morally  untrained  than  to  those  among  the  rich  whose 
natural  gifts  would  in  ages  of  force  have  enabled  them  to 
prevail  in  the  struggle  for  existence.  In  New  England  and 
the  Eastern  States  generally,  though  there  are  many  families. 
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historic  hj  the  number  of  eminent  names  they  have  prodnced, 
which  still  flonrish  and  count  their  consinhood  bj  hnndreds, 
it  is  neyertheless  true  that  the  original  English  race  grows  less 
swiftly  than  the  Irish  or  the  German,  and  far  less  swiftly 
than  it  did  some  sixty  years  ago."  Yet  here  also  that  assimila- 
tive power  of  which  I  have  spoken  comes  to  the  help  of  the 
nation.  Those  who  rise  from  the  less  cultivated  class,  who  do 
not  belong  to  what  Dr.  Holmes  calls  the  Brahmin  caste,  still 
surviving  in  New  England  and  once  strong  in  Virginia,  are 
breathed  upon  by  the  spirit  of  the  coimtry;  they  quickly  ab- 
sorb its  culture  and  carry  on  its  traditions;  and  they  do  so 
all  the  more  readily  because  the  pervading  sense  of  equality 
makes  a  man's  entrance  into  a  class  higher  than  that  wherein 
he  was  bom  depend  solely  on  his  peisonal  qualities. 

European  readers  may  ask  whether  the  swift  growth  not 
only  of  wealth  but  of  great  fortunes  in  the  United  States  will 
not  end  in  creating  an  aristocracy  of  rich  families,  and  there- 
with a  new  structure  of  society.  I  see  no  ground  for  expecting 
this,  not  merely  because  the  wealthiest  class  passes  down  by 
imperceptible  gradations  of  fortune  to  a  working  class  far 
better  off  than  the  working  classes  of  Europe,  but  also  because 
the  faith  in  equality  and  the  love  of  equality  are  too  deeply 
implanted  in  every  American  breast  to  be  rooted  out  by  any 
economic  changes.  They  are  the  strongest  beliefs  and  passions 
of  the  people.  They  make  no  small  part  of  the  people's  daily 
happiness;  and  I  can  more  easily  imagine  the  United  States 
turned  into  a  monarchy  on  the  one  hand  or  a  group  of  petty 
republics  on  the  other  than  the  aristocratic  ideas  and  habits 
of  Germany  or  even  of  England  established  on  American  soiL 
Social  exdusiveness  there  may  be, — signs  of  it  are  already  dis- 
cernible,— ^but  visible  and  overt  recognitions  of  rank  differ- 
ences, whether  in  the  use  of  hereditary  titles,  or  in  the  pos- 
session by  one  class  of  special  privileges,  or  in  the  habit  of 
deference  by  one  class  to  another,  would  imply  a  revolution  in 

"Genera!  F.  A.  Walker  givea  tbe  rate  of  Increase  of  the  native  wkltes 
in  the  United  States  at  81.26  per  cent,  in  the  decade  1870-80,  but  that  of 
native  whites  bom  of  native  parents  at  28  per  cent.  The  average  slse 
of  the  native  white  family  decreased  in  the  same  decade  from  6.09  to 
6.04. 
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national  ideas^  and  a  change  in  what  may  be  called  the  chem- 
ical composition  of  the  national  mind,  which  is  of  all  things 
the  least  likely  to  arrive. 

I  have  left  to  the  last  the  most  difficult  problem  which  a 
meditation  on  the  future  of  American  society  raises.  From 
those  first  days  of  the  Bepublic  in  .which  its  people  realized 
that  they  were  Americans  and  no  longer  merely  English  col- 
onists, it  has  been  a  question  of  the  keenest  interest  for  them, 
as  it  is  now  for  the  world,  when  and  how  and  in  what  form 
they  would  develop  a  distinctively  new  and  truly  national 
type  of  character  and  genius.  In  1844  Emerson  said,  ad- 
dressing those  who  had  lately  seen  the  coincidence  of  two 
fateful  phenomena — ^the  extension  of  railways  into  the  West 
imd  the  establishment  of  lines  of  swift  ocean  steamers  to 
Europe 


'We  In  tbe  Atlantic  States  by  position  have  been  commercial  and 
bave  imbibed  easily  a  European  culture.  Luckily  for  us,  now  that 
steam  bas  narrowed  tbe  Atlantic  to  a  strait,  tbe  nervous  rocky  West 
is  Intruding  a  new  and  continental  element  into  tbe  national  mind,  and 
we  sball  yet  bave  an  American  genius.  We  cannot  look  on  tbe  free- 
dom of  tbis  country  in  connection  witb  its  you'tb  without  a  presenti- 
ment that  here  shall  laws  and  institutions  exist  on  some  scale  of 
proportion  to  tbe  majesty  of  nature.  To  men  legislating  for  tbe  area 
between  tbe  two  oceans,  betwixt  tbe  snows  and  tbe  tropics,  somewhat 
of  tbe  gravity  of  nature  will  infuse  itself  into  tbe  code.* 

Nearly  half  a  century  has  passed  since  these  words  were 
spoken^  but  many  events  have  intervened  to  delay  that  full 
expression  of  the  national  gifts  in  letters  and  arts,  as  well  as 
in  institutions^  by  which  a  modem  people  must  reveal  the 
peculiar  nature  of  its  genius.  Emerson  would  doubtless  have 
admitted  in  1874  that  the  West  had  contributed  less  of  a  ''new 
and  continental  element"  than  he  expected,  and  that  the 
majesty  of  nature  had  not  yet  filled  Congress  with  its  inspirar 
tion.  Probably  another  generation  must  arise,  less  preoccu- 
pied with  the  task  of  material  development  than  the  two  last 
have  been,  before  this  expression  can  be  looked  for.  Europe, 
which  used  to  assume  in  its  contemptuous  way  that  neither 
arts  nor  letters  could  be  expected  from  commercial  America— 
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88  Charles  Lamb  said  that  the  whole  Atlantic  coast  figured 
itself  to  him  as  one  long  counter  spread  with  wares — ^Europe 
has  now  fallen  into  the  opposite  error  of  expecting  the  de- 
velopment of  arts  and  letters  to  keep  pace  with  and  be  imme- 
diately worthy  of  the  material  greatness  of  the  country.  And 
the  Americans  themselves  have  perhaps^  if  a  stranger  may  be 
pardoned  the  remark,  erred  in  supposing  that  they  made, 
either  in  the  days  of  the  first  settlements  or  in  those  when 
they  won  their  independence,  an  entirely  new  departure,  and 
that  their  new  environment  and  their  democratic  institutions 
rendered  them  more  completely  a  new  people  than  the  chil- 
dren of  England,  continuing  to  speak  the  English  tongue  and 
be  influenced  by  European  literature,  could  in  truth  have  been 
expected  to  become.  As  Protestants  have  been  too  apt  to 
forget  the  traditions  of  the  mediaeval  Church,  and  to  renounce 
the  glories  oi  St.  Anselm  and  St.  Bernard  and  Dante,  so  the 
Americans  of  forty  years  ago — ^f or  this  is  a  mistake  which  they 
are  beginning  to  outgrow — ^sought  to  think  of  themselves  as 
superior  in  all  regards  to  the  aristocratic  society  from  which 
they  had  severed  themselves,  and  looked  for  an  elevation  in 
their  character  and  an  originality  in  their  literature  which 
neither  the  amplitude  of  their  freedom  nor  the  new  conditions 
of  their  life  could  at  once  produce  in  the  members  of  an 
ancient  people. 

What  will  be  either  the  form  or  the  spirit  of  transatlantic 
literature  and  thought  when  they  have  fully  ripened  is  a  ques- 
tion on  which  I  do  not  attempt  to  speculate,  for  the  forces 
that  shape  literature  and  thought  are  the  subtlest  the  historian 
has  to  deal  with.  I  return  to  the  humbler  task  of  pointing  to 
causes  whose  already  apparent  power  is  producing  a  society 
such  as  has  never  yet  been  seen  in  Europe.  Nowhere  in  the 
world  is  there  growing  up  such  a  vast  multitude  of  intelligent, 
cultivated,  and  curious  readers.  It  is  true  that  of  the  whole 
population  a  majority  of  the  men  read  little  but  newspapers, 
and  many  of  the  women  little  but  novels.  Yet  there  remains 
a  number  to  be  counted  by  millions  who  enjoy  and  are  moved 
by  the  higher  products  of  thought  and  imagination;  and  it 
most  be  that  as  this  number  continues  to  grow,  each  genera^ 
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tion  rising  somewhat  above  the  level  of  its  predecessors^  histoiy 
and  science,  and  even  poetry,  will  exert  a  power  such  as  tiiey 
have  never  yet  exerted  over  the  masses  of  any  country.  And 
the  masses  of  America  seem  likely  to  constitute  one-half  of 
civilized  mankind.  There  are  those  now  living  who  may  sec 
before  they  die  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  men  dwell- 
ing between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific,  obeying  the  same 
government,  speaking  the  same  tongue,  reading  the  same 
books.  A  civilized  society  like  this  is  so  much  vaster  than  any 
which  history  knows  of,  that  we  can  scarcely  figure  to  our- 
selves what  its  character  will  be,  nor  how  the  sense  of  its 
immensity  will  tell  upon  those  who  address  it.  The  range  of 
a  writer's  power  will  be  such  as  no  writers  have  ever  yet  pos- 
sessed, and  the  responsibility  which  goes  hand  in  hand  with 
the  privilege  of  moving  so  great  a  multitude  will  devolve  no 
less  upon  the  thinkers  and  poets  of  England  than  upon  those 
of  America. 

The  same  progress  which  may  be  expected  in  the  enjoyment 
of  literature  and  in  its  influence  may  be  no  less  expected  in 
the  other  elements  of  what  we  call  civilization.  Manners  are 
becoming  in  America  more  generally  polished,  life  more  or- 
derly, equality  between  the  sexes  more  complete,  the  refined 
pleasures  more  easily  accessible  than  they  have  ever  yet  been 
among  the  masses  of  any  people.  And  this  civilization  attains 
a  unity  and  harmony  which  makes  each  part  of  the  nation  un- 
derstand the  other  parts  more  perfectly,  and  enables  an  intel- 
lectual impulse  to  be  propagated  in  swifter  waves  of  light 
than  has  been  the  case  among  the  far  smaller  and  more  ancient 
states  of  Europe. 

While  this  unity  and  harmony  strengthen  the  cohesion  of 
the  Bepublic,  while  this  diffused  cultivation  may  be  expected 
to  ovei'come  the  economic  dangers  that  threaten  it,  they  are 
not  wholly  favourable  to  intellectual  creation,  or  to  the  variety 
and  interest  of  life.  I  will  try  to  explain  my  meaning  by 
describing  the  impression  which  stamps  itself  on  the  mind  of 
the  stranger  who  travels  westward  by  railway  from  New  York 
to  Oregon.  In  Ohio  he  sees  communities  which  eighty  years 
ago  were  clusters  of  log-huts  among  forests,  and  which  are 
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now  cities  better  supplied  with  all  the  appliances  of  refined 
and  even  luxurious  life  than  were  Philadelphia  and  New  York 
in  those  days.  In  Illinois  he  sees  communities  which  were  in 
1848  what  Ohio  was  in  1808.  In  the  new  States  of  Dakota 
and  Washington  he  sees  settlements  just  emerging  from  a 
rudeness  like  that  of  primitive  Ohio  or  Illinois,  and  reflects 
that  such  as  Ohio  is  now,  such  as  Illinois  is  fast  becoming, 
such  in  some  twenty  years  more  will  Dakota  and  Washington 
have  become,  the  process  of  development  moving,  by  the  help 
of  science,  with  an  always  accelerated  speed.  "If  I  return 
this  way  thirty  years  hence,"  he  thinks,  "I  shall  see,  ex- 
cept in  some  few  tracts  which  nature  has  condemned  to 
sterility,  nothing  but  civilization,  a  highly  developed  form 
of  civilization,  stretching  from  the  one  ocean  to  the  other; 
the  busy,  eager,  well-ordered  life  of  the  Hudson  will  be  the 
life  of  those  who  dwell  on  the  banks  of  the  Yellowstone,  or 
who  look  up  to  the  snows  of  Mount  Shasta  from  the  valleys 
of  California."  The  Far  West  has  hitherto  been  to  Americans 
of  the  Atlantic  States  the  land  of  freedom  and  adventure  and 
mystery,  the  land  whose  forests  and  prairies,  with  trappers 
pursuing  the  wild  creatures,  and  Indians  threading  in  their 
canoes  the  maze  of  lakes,  have  touched  their  imagination  and 
supplied  a  background  of  romance  to  the  prosaic  conditions 
which  surround  their  own  lives.  All  this  will  have  vanished ; 
and  as  the  world  has  by  slow  steps  lost  all  its  mystery  since 
the  voyage  of  Columbus,  so  America  will  from  end  to  end 
be  to  the  Americans  even  as  England  is  to  the  English.  What 
new  background  of  romance  will  be  discovered?  Where  will 
the  American  imagination  of  the  future  seek  its  materials 
when  it  desires  to  escape  from  dramas  of  domestic  life? 
Where  will  bold  spirits  find  a  field  in  which  to  relieve  their 
energies  when  the  Western  world  of  adventure  is  no  more  ?  As 
in  our  globe  so  in  the  North  American  continent,  there  will 
be  somethiQg  to  regret  when  all  is  known  and  the  waters  of 
civilization  have  covered  the  tops  of  the  highest  mountains. 
He  who  turns  away  from  a  survey  of  the  government  and 
society  of  the  United  States  and  tries  to  estimate  the  place 
they  hold  in  the  history  of  the  world's  progress  cannot  repress 
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a  slight  sense  of  disappointment  when  he  compares  what  he 
has  observed  and  studied  with  that  which  idealists  have  hoped 
for,  and  which  Americans  have  desired  to  create.  "I  have 
seen,"  he  says,  "the  latest  experiment  which  mankind  have 
tried,  and  the  last  which  they  can  ever  hope  to  try  under 
equally  favouring  conditions.  A  race  of  unequalled  energy 
and  unsurpassed  variety  of  gifts,  a  race  apt  for  conquest  and 
for  the  arts  of  peace,  which  has  covered  the  world  with  the 
triumphs  of  its  sword,  and  planted  its  laws  in  a  hundred 
islands  of  the  sea,  sent  the  choicest  of  its  children  to  a  new 
land,  rich  with  tlie  bounties  of  nature,  bidding  them  increase 
and  multiply,  with  no  enemies  to  fear  from  Europe,  and  tev! 
of  those  evils  to  eradicate  which  Europe  inherits  from  its 
feudal  past.  They  have  multiplied  till  the  sapling  of  two 
centuries  ago  overtops  the  parent  trunk;  they  have  drawn 
from  their  continent  a  wealth  which  no  one  dreamed  of ;  they 
have  kept  themselves  aloof  from  Old  World  strife,  and  have 
no  foe  in  the  world  to  fear ;  they  have  destroyed,  after  a  tre- 
mendous struggle,  the  one  root  of  evil  which  the  moiiier 
country  in  an  unhappy  hour  planted  among  them.  And  yet 
the  government  and  institutions,  as  well  as  the  industrial 
civilization  of  America,  are  far  removed  from  that  ideal  com- 
monwealth which  European  philosophers  imagined,  and 
Americans  expected  to  create."  The  feeling  expressed  in  these 
words,  so  often  heard  from  European  travellers,  is  natural  to 
a  European,  who  is  struck  by  the  absence  from  America  of 
many  of  those  springs  of  trouble  to  which  he  has  been  wont 
to  ascribe  the  ills  of  Europe.  But  it  is  only  the  utterance  of 
the  ever-fresh  surprise  of  mankind  at  the  discovery  of  th^r 
own  weaknesses  and  shortcomings.  Why  should  either  philoso- 
phers in  Europe,  or  practical  men  in  America  have  expected 
human  nature  to  change  when  it  crossed  the  ocean?  when 
history  could  have  told  them  of  many  ideals  not  less  high  and 
hopes  not  less  confident  than  those  that  were  formed  for 
America  which  have  been  swallowed  up  in  night.  The  vision 
of  a  golden  age  has  often  shimmered  far  off  before  the  mind 
of  men  when  they  have  passed  through  some  great  crisis,  or 
climbed  to  some  speqular  mount  of  faith,  as  before  the  tra^- 
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eller  when  he  has  reached  the  highest  pastures  of  the  Jura/ 
the  line  of  Alpine  snows  stands  up  and  glitters  with  celestial 
light.  Such  a  vision  seen  hy  heathen  antiquity  still  charms 
us  in  that  famous  poem  of  VirgiFs  which  was  long  helieved 
to  embody  an  inspired  prophecy:  such  another  rejoiced  the 
souls  of  pious  men  in  the  days  of  Constantine^  when  the 
Christian  Church,  triumphant  over  her  enemies,  seemed  about 
to  realize  the  kingdom  of  heaven  upon  earth.  Such  a  one 
reappeared  to  the  religious  reformers  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
who  conceived  that  when  they  had  purged  Christianity  of  its 
corrupt  accretions,  the  world  would  be  again  filled  with  the 
glory  of  God,  and  men  order  their  lives  according  to  His  law. 
And  such  a  vision  transported  men  just  a  century  ago,  when 
it  was  not  unnaturally  believed  that  in  breaking  the  fetters 
by  which  religious  and  secular  tyranny  had  bound  the  souls 
and  bodies  of  men,  and  in  proclaiming  the  principle  that  gov- 
ernment sprang  from  the  consent  of  all,  and  must  be  directed 
to  their  good,  enough  had  been  done  to  enable  the  natural 
virtues  of  mankind  to  secure  the  peace  and  happiness  of 
nations.  Since  1789  many  things  have  happened,  and  men 
have  become  less  inclined  to  set  their  hopes  upon  political 
reforms.  Those  who  still  expect  a  general  amelioration  of  the 
world  from  sudden  changes  look  to  an  industrial  and  not  a 
political  revolution,  or  seek  in  their  impatience  to  destroy  all 
that  now  exists,  fancying  that  from  chaos  something  better 
may  emerge.  In  Europe,  whose  thinkers  have  seldom  been  in 
a  less  chfeerful  mood  than  they  are  to-day,  there  are  many 
who  seem  to  have  lost  the  old  faith  in  progress;  many  who 
feel  when  they  recall  the  experiences  of  the  long  pilgrimage 
of  mankind,  that  the  mountains  which  stand  so  beautiful  in 
the  blue  of  distance,  touched  here  by  flashes  of  sunlight  and 
there  by  shadows  of  the  clouds,  will  when  one  comes  to  traverse 
them  be  no  Delectable  Mountains,  but  scarred  by  storms  and 
seamed  by  torrents,  with  wastes  of  stone  above  and  marshes 
stagnating  in  the  valleys.  Yet  there  are  others  whose  review 
of  that  pilgrimage  convinces  them  that  though  the  ascent  of 
man  may  be  slow  it  is  also  sure ;  that  if  we  compare  each  age 
with  those  which  preceded  it  we  find  that  the  ground  which 
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seems  for  a  time  to  have  been  lost  is  ultimately  recovered,  we 
see  human  nature  growing  gradually  more  refined,  institutions 
better  fitted  to  secure  justice,  the  opportunities  and  capacities 
for  happiness  larger  and  more  varied,  so  that  the  error  of 
those  who  formed  ideals  never  yet  attained  lay  only  in  their 
forgetting  how  much  time  and  effort  and  patience  imder  re- 
peated disappointment  must  go  to  that  attainment. 

This  less  sombre  type  of  thought  is  more  common  in  the 
United  States  than  in  Europe,  for  the  people  not  only  feel  in 
their  veins  the  pulse  of  youthful  strength,  but  remember  the 
magnitude  of  the  evils  they  have  vanquished,  and  see  that  they 
have  already  achieved  many  things  which  the  Old  World  has 
longed  for  in  vain.  And  by  so  much  as  the  people  of  the 
United  States  are  more  hopeful,  by  that  much  are  they  more 
healthy.  They  do  not,  like  their  forefathers,  expect  to  attain 
their  ideals  either  easily  or  soon ;  but  they  say  that  they  will 
continue  to  strive  towards  them,  and  they  say  it  with  a  note 
of  confidence  in  the  voice  which  rings  in  the  ear  of  the 
European  visitor,  and  fills  him  with  something  of  their  own 
sanguine  spirit.  America  has  still  a  long  vista  of  years 
stretching  before  her  in  which  she  will  enjoy  conditions  far 
more  auspicious  than  any  European  country  can  count  upon. 
And  that  America  marks  the  highest  level,  not  only  of  material 
well-being,  but  of  intelligence  and  happiness,  vrtiich  the  race 
has  yet  attained,  will  be  the  judgment  of  those  who  look  not 
at  the  favoured  few  for  whose  benefit  the  world  aeema  hitherto 
to  have  framed  its  institutions,  but  at  the  whole  body  of  the 
people. 
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NOTE  TO  CHAPTER  UCX. 

▲  NEWSPAPER  ACC6UNT  OF  THE  RBF17BLICAN  KATIONAZi  NOMIKATIMa 

CONVENTION   OF   1884\ 

'*Ab  early  as  10  o'clock  on  the  fourtb  day  of  the  conyentioa  moat  of 
the  seata  were  filled,  and  by  11,  every  inch  of  atanding  room,  ao  tto  aa 
any  waa  allowed  to  be  occupied,  waa  taken.  Ilie  windowa  were  also 
filled,  and  men  faatened  themaeWea  on  the  timbera  that  are  bo  numer- 
ous and  ao  unornamental  along  the  aides  of  the  atructure.  It  waa  a 
tumultuoua  crowd,  but  a  very  good-natured  one,  and  the  noiae  of  con- 
▼eraation  when  the  Chairman  atruck  hia  gavel  for  order  waa  like  the 
low  roar  of  the  aea. 

"Now  a  man  of  Ood,  with  a  bald  head,  calls  the  Deity  down  into  the 
melte  and  bida  him  make  the  candidate  the  right  one  and  induce  the 
people  to  elect  him  in  November;  and  the  idea  is  ao  In  harmony  with 
the  thoughta  of  many  who  belieye  that  only  by  supernatural  meana  can 
James  O.  Blaine  be  elected,  that  the  low  tone  of  the  prayer,  which 
waa  not  much  above  the  character  of  a  ward  apeech,  proYOkea  general 
laughter  from  those  who  pay  any  attention  to  It.  Aa  aoon  aa  the 
farce  ia  over  a  lull  falla  over  the  entire  assembly  and  a  serious  mood 
becomes  uniyersal.  Tally  sheets  are  ready,  pencils  are  out,  the  dele- 
gatea  who  are  atill  toiling  with  the  weak  and  weakening  the  atubbom, 
hurry  to  their  placea.  while  the  gavel  keeps  up  its  heavy  ataccato. 

"The  balloting  begina.  The  strain  of  anxiety  Is  aterneat  between  the 
Blaine  cohorta  and  the  atill  valiant  but  no  longer  formidable  following 
of  Arthur.  Every  time  a  good  vote  is  recorded  for  either  there  are 
cheers,  whiatlinga,  waving  of  handkerchiefs,  calls  of  all  sorts  most 
unearthly  in  their  hideousness,  and  it  is  apparent  that  the  entire  ten 
thouaand  are  quite  as  well  posted  about  the  likelihood  of  the  vote  from 
each  atate  and  territory  as  are  the  managers  themaelvea.  Every  nov- 
elty is  instantly  appreciated,  and  is  followed  by  a  lively  recognition. 

'When  the  vote  of  Arkanaas  is  announced  and  it  ia  found  divided 
with  Blaine  the  sibilant  murmur  files,  'Clayton!'  California's  solid 
vote  is  vociferously  given  to  the  White  Plume;'  a  hearty  cheer  aacenda, 

^From  the  Chicago  Herald. 

'Mr.  Blaine,  who  ia  commonly  known  as  the  Plumed  Knight,  having 
been  once  so  called  in  an  ecstatic  peroration.  So  Mr.  Logan  was  called 
the  Black  Eagle. 
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and  iB  iiiBtantly  sent  back  with  equal  beartinesa  by  the  multitude 
outside,  to  whom  the  proceedings  are  being  faithfully  recited  by  the 
pickets  straddled  on  the  lofty  window-sills.  Colorado  is  cheered,  too; 
and  the  one  TOte  from  Florida,  with  the  one  vote  from  Alabama  pre- 
viously recorded,  shows  that  the  backbone  of  the  solid  South  Is  weak- 
ening at  the  very  outset.  A  lusty  Arthur  cheer  greets  the  unbroken 
twenty-four  of  Georgia.  .  .  .  Whenever  a  Southern  State  is  found 
divided  it  is  greedily  seized  as  a  Blaine  omen,  and  the  solitary  vote  for 
the  White  Plume  acknowledged  by  Massachusetts  is  accepted  as  a 
most  precious  sign  of  the  indulgence  of  Providence.  For  such  favour 
was  not  expected  from  among  the  Pharisees. 

"A  pin  might  have  been  heard  drop  while  New  York  is  being 
counted,  and  Blaine's  capture  of  so  considerable  a  portion  of  its  ballot 
is  the  occasion  of  gleeful  folly.  The  same  anxiety  waits  the  confei- 
sion  of  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania.  All  parties  are  highly  elated  when 
the  ballot  of  these  two  great  constituencies  is  announced.  A  number 
of  the  States  are  unable  to  believe  that  their  respective  chairmen  are 
men  of  truth;  for  they  demand  the  roll-call,  and  the  process  is  not 
only  tedious  but  it  generally  shows  that  the  chairman  was  perfectly 
correct.  A  great  deal  of  laughter  is  created  by  the  delegation  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  It  is  composed  of  two  persons.  Frank  Conger 
and  a  coloured  associate.  Frank  announces  that  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia casts  two  votes  for  Arthur.  The  coloured  man  mounts  his 
chair,  challenges  the  accuracy  of  the  count,  and  demands  tliat  the 
delegation  be  polled.  Amid  unbounded  laughter  his  name  is  solemnly 
called,  he  records  one  vote,  in  stentorian  tones,  for  'James  O.  Blaine!' 
and  this  comedy  is  repeated  on  every  subsequent  ballot.  In  the  final 
one  we  will  find  the  coloured  man  mounting  upon  the  chair  and  deliv- 
ering the  vote  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  wit,  two  votes,  'solid 
for  Blaine»'  Then  up  Jumps  Frank  Conger,  challenges  the  count,  de- 
mands the  poll,  and  gets  it  with  round  after  round  of  cheers,  and 
volley  after  volley  of  laughter. 

"At  last  the  whisper  of  reckoning  the  totals  absorbs  the  convention 
and  the  multitude.  With  a  mie^ty  shriek  of  triumph  the  Blaine  co- 
horts are  on  the  chairs,  yelling  and  shoutinsr;  flags  are  waving,  thou- 
sands of  infernal  little  whistles  are  making  the  air  hideous,  idiots  are 
waving  open  umbrellas,  and  at  the  top  of  the  din  the  band  snorts  out 
something  which  is  quickly  drowned.  The  Arthur  men  are  not  cast 
down.  They  have  hope  left— and  nothing  more.  Blaine  has  834%  and 
the  President  only  278*— but  that  gap  may  be  closed. 

"A  second  ballot  is  ordered,  and  is  begun  while  the  auditorium  I> 
full  of  disorder,  which  is  destined  not  to  subside,  but  to  grow  worse 
and  worse  until  pandemonium  is  loose.  Every  change  of  Importance 
is  in  Blaine's  favour,  and  the  yelling  and  whistling  and  all  the  noisei 
known  to  lunacy  and  wicked  Joy  become  chronic.    Blaine  has  ascended 


*Mr.  Arthur  was  President  in  1884. 
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to  349  and  the  President  loiters  in  the  distance  with  only  276.  The 
outbreak  that  followed  the  first  ballot  is  repeated  and  intensified. 
Men  become  monkeys  and  maniacs  with  hope  and  fear,  and  the  rush- 
ing to  and  fro,  the  whispering  with  mouths  at  delegates*  ears,  the 
clatter  and  shouting  and  shrieking  are  intolerable.  No  other  candidate 
has  become  so  dangerous.  The  contest  is  still  between  the  President 
and  Blaine  of  Maine.  A  third  ballot  is  ordered.  With  difficulty  and 
only  moderate  success  the  Chair  obtains  order  and  the  call  of  States 
is  proceeded  with,  while  the  excitement  grows  more  and  more  keen. 

"It  is  felt  that  on  this  ballot  Arthur  must  recede  to  make  room  for 
the  favourite  of  the  combination,  if  combination  has  indeed  been  made. 
There  are  excited  and  hurried  consultations  among  Blaine's  young 
brigadiers— and  a  fine  lot  of  actiye  fellows  he  has  on  the  floor— while 
there  is  collusion  and  consultation  between  such  representatives  of 
belles  lettree  as  G.  W.  C.  and  L.,  whose  hand  C.  takes  with  no  apparent 
consciousness  that  it  is  ungloved  and  black.  S.  B.  D.  loses  his  temper, 
gesticulates,  threatens,  bullies,  rushes  around  like  an  angry  steer, 
defies  Chair  and  sergeant  and  mace  and  the  Lord  himself,  if  necessary, 
to  rescue  his  friend  from  the  ruin  rapidly  approaching.  The  scene  is 
one  of  intrigue,  bargaining,  and  purchasing.  It  is  everywhere  mouth 
to  ear,  with  significant  nods  or  shakes;  here  a  pale  group  hoarsely  dis- 
cusses their  chances,  there  the  aged  H.^  is  whispering  to  a  frowsy 
Senegambian,  while  mingling  everywhere  are  whites,  blacks,  browns, 
and  cinnamons,  as  happy  In  each  other's  companionship  as  young  bears 
in  cages  at  a  menagerie.  The  gavel  raps,  raps,  raps,  raps.  As  well 
beat  the  air  with  a  feather.  Until  the  bargains  are  made  and  the 
treaty  completed  there  can  be  no  progress.  At  last  the  ballot  is  an- 
nounced; Blaine,  375;  Arthur,  274.  No  dark  horse,  no  third.  The  plume 
is  waving  on  high  and  the  Arthurian  reign  is  over. 

"Then  a  scene  discreditable  and  all  but  violent  ensues.  The  field  is 
up  against  the  favourite.  If  a  recess  can  be  had  such  combinations 
may  be  made  as  will  down  the  Knight,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  indiffer- 
ence who  is  taken  up.  Away  with  them  all.  Only  slay  the  man  that 
the  masses  of  the  Republican  party  have  in  three  successive  conven- 
tions sought  to  nominate — for  good  or  ill;  who  has  had  no  patronage, 
no  organization,  no  claims  except  such  as  great  personality  arouse, 
and  who  is  at  last  apparently  within  easy  reach,  but  still  desperately 
distant  from  the  greatest  victory  a  Republican  can  achieve — ^the  nomi- 
nation for  President  of  the  United  States.  For  half  an  hour  all  the 
spirits  of  noise,  anger,  disdain,  frenzy,  despair,  are  let  loose. 

'When  the  storm  is  raging  at  its  height,  the  Chair  paralyzed,  the 
thousands  of  guests  screaming,  yelling,  no  delegatioii  seated,  most  of 
the  people  mounted  on  their  chairs,  and  all  vociferous;  when  all  the 
resources  of  the  machinery  of  the  convention  have  been  utterly  ex- 
hausted, and  nothing  remains  in  behalf  of  peace  or  tranquillity,  the 
smooth,  kindly  face  and  stalwart  form  of  Stephen  B.  Elkina,  Blaine's 
confidential  manager,  is  seen  over  the  edge  of  the  platform.    He  waves 
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a  Bmall,  well-shaped  hand  gently  for  a  moment,  and  lo!  as  if  Canute 
had  found  the  sea  obedient,  the  Blaine  men  drop  into  their  seats,  wipe 
their  brows  and  puff  out  their  short  breath  to  make  room  for  easy 
breathing.  The  storm  is  over.  M.,  acting  with  great  tact  for  Blaine, 
acts  on  Elkins'  diplomatic  suggestion,  and,  with  a  brief  and  clear 
speech  with  a  cheer  in  its  final  phrase,  advises  Blaine's  friends  to 
waive  all  technicalities,  let  the  roll  of  States  be  called  on  the  motion 
to  take  a  recess,  'and.'  he  cried,  with  ascending  pitch  and  swelling 
tone,  rich  with  the  sense  of  victory  already  achieved,  'and  vote  it 
down!' 

"Vote  it  down  they  did,  and  in  a  trice,  while  the  field  remains  de- 
moralised, without  generals  or  following,  the  third  ballot  is  taken. 
The  day  is  won.  The  stampede  begins.  The  Logan  column  precipitates 
a  full  run  into  the  Blaine  camp.  In  another  half  hour  the  whole  multi- 
tude Is  crazy  with  rapture,  for  the  multitude  was  for  Blaine,  honestly 
and  loyally  all  the  time,  and  the  scene  which  follows  the  formal  dec- 
laration of  his  nomination  with  620  votes  was  one  of  sheer  ecstasy. 
Transparencies,  one  with  a  great  rooster  from  Kansas,  were  paraded 
up  and  down  the  aisles.  A  great  black  eagle  is  borne  up  and  down, 
and  the  rooster  and  the  eagle  have  a  crow  together  when  they  meet 
in  the  march,  while  all  the  time  the  air  is  full  of  shouting  and  the 
blatant  band  adds  to  the  confusion,  for  that  shouting  mass  would 
drown  the  howl  of  a  forest.  The  ebb  comes;  adjournment  is  taken 
until  evening. 

"On  reassembling  the  nomination  of  John  A.  Logan  for  second  place 
on  the  ticket  is  found  to  be  a  foregone  conclusion.    A  great  many  very 
bad  speeches  are  made,  and  there  is  a  shy  and  pensive  disposition  on 
the  part  of  Massachusetts  and  New  York  to  intimate  that  for  one  day 
they  have  really  had  to  take  a  considerable  quantity  of  acid  diet;  and 
if  the  convention  of  the  great  party  of  purity,  progress,  piety,  prin- 
ciple, probity,  property,  etc.,  would  at  least  give  them  a  Vice-President 
who  would  be  a  little  less  objectionable  than  the  President  it  had 
nominated  they  would  be  very  much  obliged  for  the  small  favour.   With 
fan  covering  one  eye  and  an  eyeglass  on  the  other,  the  dilettanti 
minority  archly  but  sadly  hints  that  Gresham  or  Lincoln  would  suit 
her  better.     But  the  party  of  the  people,  the  party  of  poverty,  the 
party  of  pluck,  the  party  of  patriotism,  the  party  of  philanthropy,  the 
party  of  pensions,  the  party  in  which  the  peasant  is  the  peer  of  the 
prince— delights  in  snubbing  the  pharisaic  minority.     When  Mr.   C. 
states  pensively  that  New  York  wants  time  to  make  up  her  mind  and 
count  up  her  votes,  a  delegate  calls  out,  'Let  her  go  home,'  and  nobody 
offers  her  any  serious  objection.    She  counts  it  up  in  due  time;  and, 
although  with  the  solitary  exception  of  a  merely  capricious  vote  for 
Falrchild,  every  other  State  and  every  Territory  in  the  United  States 
has  cast  its  solid  ballot  for  Black  Jack,  who  will  put  into  the  campaign 
a  terrific  roar,  Naw  Yofk  has  the  Impertinence  to  drop  her  courtesy 
in  mock  deference,  draw  her  ample  sklrta  aside  and  go  out  of  the  con- 
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Tention,  leaying  her  compliments,  to  a  slight  extent,  for  Oresham  and 
linooln.  Then  the  nomination  of  Logan  goes  through  with  a  whoop, 
and  the  work  Is  done. 

•  ••«■•• 

"  'Lord!  What  fools  these  mortals  be/  Yet  Puck  was  never  at  a 
political  oonyentlon.  Is  there  something  in  the  atmosphere  of  such  a 
place  that  robs  reason  of  her  faculty  and  transforms  humans  into  some 
other  species? 

"Look  at  that  man  who  has  taken  off  his  coat  on  the  announcement 
of  the  ballot  nominating  Blaine.  He  is  standing  in  the  very  blaze  of 
the  hot  afternoon  sun  streaming  through  the  windows.  He  has  tied 
a  red  silk  handkerchief  around  the  top  of  his  umbrella  and  secured  his 
hand  to  the  handle;  and  there  he  is,  waving  the  ridiculous  and  mean- 
ingless combination  with  all  the  muscular  power  he  possesses.  He 
never  exercised  half  as  much  energy  in  any  useful  cause.  That  woman 
has  fastened  her  blue  veil  on  the  top  of  her  husband's  walking-stick, 
and,  having  mounted  her  chair,  is  bobbing  it  up  in  air  and  bring- 
ing it  down  spirally,  and  doing  this  for  five  or  ten  minutes  without 
consciousness  of  its  absurdity,  although  it  may  not  be  clear  to  her 
that  she  Is  thus  promoting  the  election  of  James  G.  Blaine,  for  she 
evidently  forgets  that  all  women  are  in  the  condition  of  the  Territo- 
ries who  were  so  enthusiastic  for  Blaine  four  years  ago,  and  had  their 
young  zeal  snubbed  by  the  sarcastic  Roscoe  [Conkling],  who  reminded 
them  that  'They  have  no  votes.'  The  woman  near  by,  who  is  old 
enough  to  know  better,  is  singing  the  'Sweet  by  and  by,'  and  alter- 
nating it  with  'Jerusalem's  my  happy  home.'  The  boy  is  pounding 
the  floor  with  a  piece  of  scantling  he  has  broken  off  a  partition.  The 
other  boy  has  a  bird  whistle,  and  is  running  opposition  to  the  steam 
tugs  that  seem  to  have  heard  Blaine  is  nominated,  and  seem  to  know 
that  Logan  is  going  to  be,  and,  recognizing  kindred  accomplishments, 
have  already  b&gun  the  celebration. 

"Those  men  are  tearing  down  the  state  shields,  and  are  going  to 
fasten  them  on  their  swelling  bosom  and  march  up  and  down  the  aisles; 
there  they  go.  These  men  are  engaged  on  a  wager  to  see  how  high 
they  can  throw  their  hats.  That  young  lady  is  crying  real  tears  be- 
cause Blaine  is  nominated,  and  for  her  sweet  life  she  does  not  know 
what  interest  she  has  in  the  nomination,  anyhow.  In  fact,  it  seems 
to  be  the  non- voters  that  constitute  the  muscle  and  sinew  of  the 
campaign  racketry — a  word  made  indispensable  by  political  conven- 
tions. All  the  time  that  we  have  been  observing  these  trifles  10,000 
sane  persons  have  been  continuously  howling,  shrieking,  singing,  snort- 
ing, clapping  their  hands,  stamping  their  feet,  waving  their  hats, 
waving  their  bonnets  by  their  long  strings,  dancing  in  the  irregular, 
accented  way  peculiar  to  savages  and  semi-civilized  communities,  and 
they  appear  to  think  that  all  this  is  a  demonstration  in  support  of  our 
free  institutions.  Now  a  few  thousand  people  cry  'Sdown  sdown!' 
^which  undoubtedly  means  'sit  down,'  but  that  only  makes  the  rest 
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craiier.  The  hoot  goes  up  in  pitch,  thickens  in  yolume,  and  the  f&-' 
miliar-  tiger  is  introduced.  The  'hi,  hi!'  which  is  exasperating  in  the 
extreme  except  to  devotees  of  Wagner,  who  naturally  admire  irregular 
musical  forms,  is  also  introduced,  and  is  taken  up  and  repeated  like 
small  chain- lightning  from  east  to  west  on  a  summer  eyening.  Here 
is  a  man  who  cannot  'Hi,  hi!'  So  he  forms  his  lips  into  an  O,  and 
utters  a  monotone  Coo,  coo,'  as  if  he  thinks  he  is  a  mechanical  cuckoo 
in  a  Swiss  clock.  There  are  at  least  a  hundred  dismal  black  umbrellas 
open  and  waving;  yet  we  are  under  roof,  and  there  is  not  a  drop  of 
rain.  One  umbrella  has  Just  turned  inside  out  and  performed  hari- 
kari  upon  its  own  poor  ribs,  instead  of,  for  Justice's  sake,  upon  those 
of  its  proprietor.  The  fat  woman  has  lifted  the  little  girl  on  the 
shoulders  of  a  slim  young  man,  and  the  child  has  put  her  hands  to- 
gether, and  is  saying,  in  a  high,  shrill  key,  'God  bless  James  O.  Blaine; 
God  bless  James  G.  Blaine,'  and  we  all  wonder  what  for. 

"Now  a  floral  helmet,  with  a  beautiful  snowy  plume  of  the  finest 
imported  horse-hair,  is  produced  at  the  Chairman's  desk,  and  the  whole 
house  goes  simply  wild.    It  is  a  happy  thought,  that  it  is. 

"Now  the  din  has  grown  perfectly  infernal.  Just  because  somebody 
tried  to  stop  it;  and  Good  gracious,  sir,  will  you  kindly  omit  to  knock 
a  fellow's  head  off  with  your  boot- Jack?  That's  what  he  brought  to 
support  our  free  institutions.  He  was  'shinin'  'em  up'  out  in  the 
street,  and  has  climbed  in  through  a  window,  and  is  now  waving  that 
deadly  weapon  over  his  head  as  if  it  were  the  banner  Excelsior  carried 
up  the  Alps.  All  this  racketry  has  been  going  by  the  watch  for  seven 
minutes,  for  a  week  by  one's  lacerated  ears;  and  all  because  James  G. 
Blaine  is  nominated  for  President.  At  this  moment  there  is  not  the 
slightest  indication  that  it  will  ever  stop. 

"But  it  is  nothing  to  the  racket  there  will  be  all  over  the  United 
States  before  he  is  elected  President. 


Comments  on  the  Convention. 

"The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  campaign  for  President  is  the 
effort  of  the  office-holding  element  to  secure  delegates.  As  first  shown 
in  this  paper,  more  than  100  holders  of  Federal  positions  from  the 
Southern  States  alone  appear  in  convention,  all  for  Arthur.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  non-offlce-holding  delegates  from  the  same  States  are 
selected  only  by  sufferance  of  the  former,  who  are  the  leaders  and 
bosses  of  Republican  politics.  The  influence  of  office-holding  appears 
strong  in  the  Administration's  behalf  in  the  North  also,  and  it  may 
safely  be  said  that  but  for  this  agency,  directly  and  indiretstly,  200  of 
the  276  recorded  for  Mr.  Arthur  on  the  first  ballot  would  have  been 
^dded  to  the  columns  of  other  candidates. 

"The  immediate  adviserq  of  the  President  were  not  idle  either.   The 
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vrork  of  Mr.  Secretary  Chandler  shows  up  well  in  New  Hampshire, 
che  sole  Republican  State  giving  Arthur  a  majority  of  her  votes  yea- 
tf  rday.  Mr.  Commissioner  Evans  did  his  best  in  Kentucky.  Assistant 
Postmaster- General  Hatton  worked  hard  though  fruitlessly  in  Iowa. 
Postmaster- General  Gresham  himself  was  alert  and  early  in  Indiana, 
where,  by  smart  tactics,  ten  Arthur  delegates  were  secured,  despite 
an  absence  of  popular  feeling  in  favour  of  the  President's  nomina- 
tion. 

"The  reformers,  independents,  and  conservatives  of  New  England 
and  New  York  rally  about  Edmunds.  They  gather  some  delegates  for 
him,  achieve  a  strategic  victory  at  Utica,  and  then  attack  Mr.  Blaine's 
reputation  with  an  old  charge.  The  son  of  never-satisfied  Ohio  plans 
a  shrewd  and  not  over-frank  and  creditable  campaign,  the  while  pro- 
claiming himself  not  a  candidate,  managing  at  length  to  secure  a  bare 
majority  of  the  delegates  from  his  State. 

"The  various  forces  arrive  at  Chicago.  It  is  soon  discovered  that 
the  news  we  had  received  of  Blaine's  great  strength  with  the  Republi- 
can people,  wherever  there  are  Republican  majorities,  was  trustwor- 
thy. Despite  the  office-holders,  the  conservatives,  Logan  and  Sher- 
man, it  is  seen  Blaine  is  ahead  of  any  rival.  With  his  delegates  come 
not  only  the  old-time  enthusiasm,  determination,  and  intensity  of  pop- 
ular feeling  at  home,  but  politicians,  shrewd,  tireless,  and  experienced, 
which  are  new  and  welcome  features  in  Blaine's  convention  manage- 
ment. They  pull  their  coats.  .The  field  is  worked  row  by  row  and  hill 
by  hill.  It  is  apparent  from  the  first  that  Blaine  will  win,  barring 
accident.  Only  the  blind,  stupid,  or  indifferent  could  fail  to  see  it. 
With  such  strength  from  the  people  and  such  an  array  of  political 
sagacity  to  handle  it,  defeat  would  have  been  disgraceful. 

"The  Administration  stands  with  its  feet  upon  the  South,  reaching 
Imploringly  toward  the  North.  Into  the  South,  quick  and  sure,  goes 
Elkins.  Rather  into  the  South  had  he  gone  two  months  ago  by  a  well- 
kept  secret  conspiracy  with  Powell  Clayton  and  Kerrens  and  Roots 
and  others  of  Arkansas.  This  State  comes  to  Chicago  solid  for  Arthur. 
At  the  proper  moment  its  nearly  complete  desertion  to  Blaine  is  an- 
nounced. Arthur's  foundation  crumbles  under  his  feet,  and  there  is 
consternation  among  his  followers.  Man  by  man,  by  a  hundred  influ- 
ences, some  of  them  doubtless  questionable,  the  Blaine  operators  break 
the  lines  of  the  Administration's  solid  South.  It  is  the  beginning  of 
the  practical  triumph  already  seen  to  be. logical. 

"But  a  slight  reverse  comes.  Powell  Clayton,  who  arranged  the 
Arkansas  defection,  is  selected  by  the  national  committee  for  tempo- 
rary chairman.  He  is  a  man  of  objectionable  record.  It  is  given  out 
the  chairmanship  is  his  reward  by  the  Blaine  people  for  his  treachery 
to  Arthur.  He  is  set  up  as  Blaine's  man.  The  opposition,  quickly 
welded  by  opportunity,  plans  a  sudden  blow.  It  is  delivered,  and 
Blaine's  man  falls.    It  is  hailed  as  an  antl-Blaine  triumph. 

"Too  late  was  it  discovered  that  the  selection  of  Clayton  was  an 
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Arthur  trap  into  which  Blaine  fell.  The  national  committee  was  not 
a  Blaine  committee,  and  Clayton  was  first  named  by  an  Arthur  man, 
Arthur  members  yoting  for  him.  The  child  was  of  course  immediately 
said  to  belong  to  the  Blaine  managers,  and  they  could  not  deny  it 
without  mortally  oftending  Clayton.    They  fattened  it  and  stood  by  It. 

"Encouraged  by  its  first  tactical  Tictory,  the  opposition  makes  re- 
newed efforts.  It  has  of  necessity  become  a  fight  of  the  field  against 
the  favourite.  It  quickly  degenerates  into  'anything  to  beat  Blaine.' 
It  is  eager,  bitter,  and  peculiar.  Dudes  and  roughs,  civil  service  re- 
formers and  office-holding  bosses,  short-hairs  and  college  presidents — 
many  men  of  various  kinds  and  ambition  or  selfishness  join  in  midnight 
conferences,  cartoon  circulation,  or  desperate  parliamentary  tactics. 
The  first  noticeable  eftect  of  the  alliance  to  drag  down  the  leader  is  a 
solidification  of  all  his  forces.  The  wavering  become  firm,  the  indlfter- 
ent  determined.    Like  an  old  guard  they  rally  round  their  leader. 

"The  opposition  fiounders  and  struggles  to  make  something  of  itselL 
It  agrees  to  keep  the  prize  from  Blaine  if  possible,  but  it  cannot  agree 
that  any  other  man  shall  have  it.  Harmony  in  spoils-hunting  becomes 
discord  in  spoils-dividing.  Logan  refuses  all  combination.  The 
Lincoln  boom  collapses.  The  General  Sherman  scheme  fails.  To  throw 
Arthur  to  Edmunds  is  impossible.  To  transfer  Edmunds  to  Arthur 
is  merely  to  send  Logan  and  Sherman  to  Blaine.  Logan  will  not  have 
Edmunds;  the  Eklmunds  men  do  not  want  Logan.  Arthur  also  prefers 
Blaine  to  Sherman.    Gresham  is  looked  upon  as  Arthur's  man. 

"Seeking  but  not  finding  the  man  with  whom  to  beat  Blaine,  the 
opposition  fights  for  time.  It  desperately  contends  for  postponement 
of  the  inevitable.  The  end  comes,  as  had  been  expected,  and  precisely 
as  foreshadowed  in  these  columns.  Blaine's  naked  starting  strength 
is  about  360,  but  by  prudent  and  skilful  handling  of  individual  dele- 
gates his  managers  poll  only  334  on  the  first  ballot.  Their  reserve 
strength  does  the  business.  The  gain  of  fifteen  votes  from  first  ballot 
to  second  is  the  signal  for  the  break.  But  so  tenacious  are  the  allies 
that  a  recess  is  demanded.  Hardly  fair  play,  even  in  the  dubious 
game  of  politics.  Intense  feeling  springs  up.  We  have  the  singular 
spectacle  of  a  mob  of  gentlemen.  There  is  great  danger  that  the 
convention  will  end  in  a  row,  and  the  nomination,  if  made,  become  a 
doubtful  honour.  One  clear-headed  man  sees  this  danger,  by  timely 
word  and  commanding  presence  averts  it,  and  on  roll-call  a  recess  is 
refused.  The  next  ballot  makes  Blaine— Ohio  starting  the  break.  Illi- 
nois finishing  it.  Logan  consents  to  take  second  place,  and  so  Fora- 
ker's  name  is  not  presented  by  Ohio.  The  convention  shouts  for  the 
ticket  and  adjourns,  wondering  how  many  New  Yorkers  will  Join  in 
bolting  it." 

They  did  well  to  wonder,  for  it  was  the  bolters  of  New  York  that 
turned  the  scale  against  the  Republican  candidate  in  the  election. 
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NOTE    TO    CHAPTER    XC. 
RBMABKB  BT  MIC  DBNIB  KBARNXT  on  "KXAILSWnBM  IN  CAIIIOBNI4." 

While  the  sheets  of  t^e  second  half  of  this  volume  were  passing 
through  the  press,  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Denis  Kearney,  making 
remarks  on  some  of  the  statements  contained  in  the  chapter  entitled 
"Keameyism  in  California."  This  letter  is  unfortunately  too  long  to 
be  inserted  as  a  whole;  and  time  does  not  permit  me  to  communicate 
with  my  Califomian  informants  and  reinvestigate  all  the  matters  to 
which  Mr.  Kearney  refers.  I  have,  however,  in  a  few  passages  slightly 
modified  the  text  of  the  former  edition;  and  where  I  did  not  feel  in  a 
position  to  do  this,  I  have  made  such  extracts  from  the  letter  as 
peemed  suflicient  to  let  Mr.  Kearney's  view  of  the  facts,  and  of  his  own 
conduct,  be  fairly  and  fully  set  forth.  As  he  responded  to  my  invi- 
tation to  state  his  case,  made  in  reply  to  a  letter  of  remonstrance 
from  him,  I  am  anxious  that  all  the  Justice  I  can  do  him  should  be 
.done. 

After  disputing  the  authority  (which,  however,  does  not  seem  to 
me  to  be  aftected  by  his  strictures)  of  the  Califomian  gentleman  who 
had  revised  and  corrected  the  chapter  in  question,  Mr.  Kearney's  let- 
ter proceeds  as  follows: 

"After  the  adoption  of  the  new  constitution  and  the  passage  of  the 
Anti-Chinese  Restriction  Bills  of  1879  and  1882,  California  began  to 
move,  and  she  is  still  abooming.  Chinese  immigration  is  excluded. 
There  are  a  few  smuggled  in  over  the  borders  of  British  Columbia  on 
the  north  and  Mexico  on  the  south.  I  spent  the  winter  of  1887-8  in 
New  York  and  Washington  agitating  for  the  total  exclusion  of  the 
Chinese,  which  resulted  in  the  Scott  Exclusion  Act  of  1888.  My  next 
fight  will  be  to  get  Canada  to  pass  an  Anti-Chinese  Exclusion  Law. 
At  present  she  is  being  made  the  dumping  ground  for  Asiatic  pests 
who  are  afterwards  smuggled  into  our  country.  This,  my  dear  sir, 
must  not  be  considered  a  voice  from  the  tomb.  I  am  a  young  man 
Just  turning  43.— chock  full  of  vitality,  and  a  great  deal  of  experience; 
while  I  may  not  be  able  to  set  the  world  afire,  I  am  in  hopes  of  living 
l<Hig  enough  to  see  the  Asiatic  hordes  excluded  from  this  continent 
from  Cape  Horn  to  Icy  Cape.  As  you  suggested'  I  have  in  the  follow- 
ing disputed  certain  passages,  trusting  you  will  do  me  the  Justice 
either  to  modify  the  same  or  add  a  note  in  the  new  edition  stating  that 
I  dispute,"  etc. 

"Yours  very  respectfully, 

"DBNifl  KflUOiNirr." 

"Pages  390-891.  In  September  1877,  immediately  after  the  general 
state,  municipal,  and  congressional  elections,  I  called  a  meeting  of 
working  men  and  others  to  discuss  publicly  the  propriety  of  perma- 
nently organizing  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  politicians  up  to  the 

'In  a  letter  written  in  reply  to  a  former  letter  ftom  Mr.  Kearney. 
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pledges  made  to  the  jraople  before  election.  ...  I  made  up  my 
mind  that  if  our  civilization— Oallfomia  ciyilixatioii— was  to  continue, 
Chinese  immigration  must  be  stopped*  and  I  saw  In  the  people  the 
power  to  enforce  that  'must.'  Hence  the  meeting.  This  meeting 
resolved  itself  into  a. permanent  organization,  and  'resoluted'  in  favour 
of  a 'red  hot'  agitation.  I  was,  in  spite  of  my  earnest  protests,  elected 
President  of  this  new  organization,  with  instructions  from  the  meeting 
to  'push  the  organization'  throughout  the  'city  and  State  without 
delay.  Our  aim  was  to  press  Congress  to  take  action  against  the 
Chinese  at  its  next  sitting.  ...  I  did  not  sympathize  with  the 
July  meeting  of  18T7,  which  was  called  to  express  sympathy  wltb 
the  men  on  strike  in  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania.  I  am  opposed  to  strikes 
in  a  republic,  where  the  ballot  of  a  millionaire's  gardener  or  coach- 
man cancels  that  of  their  master.  A  strike  amid  such  conditions  is  a 
brutal  way  of  settling  a  difficulty.  Pitting  an  empty  belly  and  no 
bank  account  against  a  full  belly  and  a  plethoric  bank  book  brings  it 
down  to  a  question  of  'bellys.'  It  does  not  require  a  very  great 
scientist  to  tell  us  which  gives  out  first.  I  wanted  to  tell  our  people  to 
strike  at  the  'ballot  box,'  to  do  which  they  must  be  organized,  etc. 
.  .  .  The  part  that  I  took  in  the  municipal  election,  mentioned  in 
page  391.  was  brought  about  in  this  way.  I  owned  a  prosperous  draying 
business,  and  was  an  influential  member  of  the  Draymen's  Union.  The 
streets  of  our  city  were  in  a  horrible  condition,  almost  impassable, 
making  it  very  difficult  for  teams  to  haul  any  kind  of  a  load  to  and 
from  the  distributing  centres.  The  money  appropriated  for  their  re- 
pair by  the  taxpayers  was  squandered  by  the  men  elected  to -see  that  it 
was  honestly  spent.  The  Draymen's  Union,  for  self-protection,  went 
into  municipal  politics  and  demanded  that  we  be  given  the  superin- 
tendent of  streets. 

"Page  392.-— True  I  am  not  one  of  the  literati,  that  Is  to  say,  a  pro- 
fessor of  degrees  and  master  of  languages,  although  I  can  speak  more 
than  one.  For  more  than  thirty  years  I  have  been  a  great  reader  and 
close  student  of  men  and  measures.  No  Chronicle  reporter  ever  wrote 
or  dressed  up  a  speech  for  me.  They  did  the  reverse;  always  made 
it  a  point  to  garble  and  misrepresent.  It  was  only  when  the  Chroiucle 
saw  where  it  could  make  a  hit  that  it  spread  out  a  speech.  To  illus- 
trate, if  I  attacked  a  monopoly  whose  rottenness  the  Cfhroniele 
shielded  for  money,  it  then  would  garble  and  misrepresent  that  speech; 
but  if  I  attacked  an  institution  the  Chronicle  wanted  to  blackmail,  the 
speech  would  be  given  in  full  once  or  twice,  or  they  would  keep  it  up 
until  'seen.' 

"Page  392.— (Meeting  on  Nob  Hill.) 

"I  did  not  use  any  such  language  as  Is  imputed  to  me.  Nob  Hill 
is  the  centre  of  the  Sixth  Ward,  and  I  advertised  for  the  meeting  there 
to  organize  the  Sixth  Ward  Club.  We  had  bonfires  at  all  our  meetings 
so  as  to  direct  the  people  where  to  go.  .  •  .  No  such  construction 
could  have  been  put  upon  the  language  used  in  my  speech  of  that 
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eyening.  The  police  authorities  had  shorthand  reporters  specially 
detailed  to  take  down  my  speeches  yerbatim.  ...  I  was  not  arrested 
on  account  of  the  Nob  Hill  meeting.  I  cannot  now  tell  without  look- 
ing up  the  matter  how  many  times  I  was  arrested.  At  last  the  authori- 
ties, finding  their  efforts  to  break  up  the  movement  of  no  avail,  de- 
cided to  proclaim  the  meetings  a  la  Balfour  in  Ireland.  Upon  the 
heels  of  the  proclamation  to  stop  our  meetings  came  another  from 
the  Governor  calling  for  an  election  to  fill  a  vacarcy  in  the  legislature 
in  the  aristocratic  district  of  Alameda.  Taking  advantage  of  the 
situation,  I  went  into  the  district,  organized  and  carried  it  against  a 
combination  of  both  Democrats  and  Republicans.  This  gave  us  a 
standing  in  the  field  of  politics,  and  frightened  the  authorities,  who 
then  and  there  withdrew  opposition  to  the  new  movement. 

"Page  396.— Shortly  after  the  election  of  the  delegates  I  made  a  tour 
of  the  United  States,  speaking  everywhere  to  immense  audiences  and 
urging  that  they  petition  Congress  to  stop  Chinese  immigration.  .  .  . 
My  trip  was  a  brilliant  success.  In  less  than  a  year  I  had  succeeded  in 
lifting  the  Chinese  from  a  local  to  a  great  national  question.  This 
also  disputes  the  statement  on  p.  401  that  my  trip  East  was  a  failure. 

"Page  401.— ('Since  1880  he  has  played  no  part  in  Calif ornian  politics.*) 

"This  is  true  to  this  extent.  I  stopped  agitating  after  having  shown 
the  people  their  inmiense  power,  and  how  it  could  be  used.  The 
Chinese  question  was  also  in  a  fair  way  of  being  solved.  The  plains  of 
this  State  were  strewn  with  the  festering  carcasses  of  public  robbers. 
I  was  poor,  with  a  helpless  family,  and  I  went  to  work  to  provide  for 
their  comfort.  Common  sense  would  suggest  that  if  I  sought  office, 
or  the  emoluments  of  ofllce,  I  could  easily  have  formed  combinations 
to  be  elected  either  governor  of  my  State  or  United  States  senator. 

"Page  395  ('hoodlums  and  other  ragamufllns  who  formed  the  first 
Sand  Lot  meetings.') 

"It  was  only  when  the  city  authorities,  who  while  persecuting  us, 
either  hired  all  of  the  halls  or  frightened  their  owners  or  lessees  into 
not  allowing  us  to  hire  them,  that  we  were  driven  to  the  Sand  Lots. 
At  these  early  meetings  we  sometimes  had  to  raise  from  |500  to  |1000 
to  carry  on  the  agitation  inside  and  outside  the  courts.  If,  then,  the 
audiences  were  composed  of  hoodlums  and  ragamuffins,  how  could  we 
have  raised  so  much  money  at  a  single  meeting? 

"Page  400.— I  also  dispute  some  of  the  statements  therein.  All  of  the 
bills  of  the  first  session  of  the  Legislature  under  the  new  constitution 
were  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  State  Supreme  Court  on  account 
of  the  little  scheming  jokers  tucked  away  in  them.  The  Anti-Chinese 
Bills  that  were  passed,— and  all  introduced  were  passed,— were  de- 
clared by  the  Federal  judges  as  in  confiict  with  the  United  States 
Constitution.  I  advocated  the  adoption  of  the  new  Constitution,  and 
delivered  one  hundred  and  thirty  speeches  in  that  camp'aign.  The  San 
B*rancisco  papers  sent  correspondents  with  me.  The  very  prominence 
of  the  question  threw  me  into  the  foreground,  so  that  I  had  to  stand 
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the  brunt  of  the  battle,  and  came  very  near  being  asBasalnated  for  my 
pains.  Against  me  were  all  the  newspapers  and  speakers,  including 
Mr.  Henry  George.  An  immense  corruption  fund  was  raised  to  defeat 
it,  so  that  our  opponents  had  ilooded  the  State  with  speakers:  only  a 
few  were  on  our  side.  This  kept  me  on  the  jump  day  and  night  I 
doubt  Tery  much  if  you,  sir,  could  have  worked  up  a  new  speech  every 
day,  and  kept  it  up  for  ten  weeks.    This  I  had  to  do. 

"Page  402  ('Kearney  throve  because  the  solid  classes  despised  him'). 
I  don't  quite  understand  what  you  mean  by  the  'solid  classes.'  The 
money-lenders,  land  monopolists,  and  those  who  were  growing  rich  by 
importing  and  employing  Chinese  labourers  were  against  me,  and  did 
all  in  their  power  to  kill  both  the  movement  and  myself.  ...  My 
only  crime  seems  to  have  been  that  I  opposed  the  Mongolisation  of 
my  State  in  the  interest  of  our  own  people  and  their  civilization.  I 
never  received  a  dollar  from  public  office  or  private  parties  for  my 
services.  They  were  gratuitous,  and  have  secured  me,  I  am  sure,  the 
esteem  of  the  majority  of  my  fellow-citiaens,  among  whom  I  am  still 
not  without  influence. " 
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Convention,  Federal  Constitu- 
tional. I,  28-27,  246;  II.  3 


Conventions,  national,  history 
of,  II.  184-187;  working  of.  187- 
212;  Democratic  of  1860,  194; 
Republican  of  1884,  204.  825; 
Democratic  of  1884,  204;  ob- 
servations on,  233-241 

Conventions,  State  Constitu- 
tional, I,  712-716 

Cooley,  Thomas  M.,  quoted,  I, 
337,  342,  360,  369,  376,  416,  4S3. 
440.  467,  607,  608,  666.  696 

Cooper,  James  Fenimore,  11,714 

Cornell,  Alonzo  B.,  quoted,  II, 
110 

Cornell  University,  II.  614.  638 

Corruption  in  politics,  II.  161- 
174 

Council,  Federal  of  Switzerland. 
I,  326;  of  Appointment  of  New 
York.  632;  of  Revision  of  New 
York,  632-686;  common.  669 

County  organization.  See  Local 
Oovemment 

Court  of  Claims,  I.  254 

Court,  Federal  Supreme,  I.  252- 
264,  269 

Courts,  Federal,  I,  251-863;  and 
the  Constitution,  264-288; 
working  of,  284-800 

Courts,  Federal  Circuit,  I,  254 

Courts,  Federal  District,  I.  854 

Crandall.  Prudence.  II.  374 

D 

Dakotas.  The  two.  I.  626 
Dark  Horse.  The.  II.  196 
Dartmouth  College  Case,  I,  784- 

736 
Darwin,  Charles,  quoted,  I.  488 
Davis,  Noah,  II,  414.  416 
Debt,    National.      S&e     Federal 

Finance 
Debts  of  Cities.     See  Municipal 

Oovemment 
Debts.  State,  I,  662-566 
Declaration  of  Independence.  I. 

476 
Democracy,   Supposed  faults  of 

American,    II,     608-523;     true 

faults  of,  624-536;  strength  of. 

537-650;   influence  on  thought, 

706-716 
Democratic  party.  II,  10.  11,  18, 

16.   23.   24 
Divorce  in  America,  II,  671 
Dorr's  Rebellion,  I,  360 
Draft  riots  in  New  York,  II,  547 
Dred  Scott  Decision.  I,  292;  II, 

13 
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E 
Bast  India  Company,  I,  466 
Elections,  Machinery  of,  II,  146- 

160 
Elections,  Presidential,  I,  47,  50, 

61,   79 
Electoral  Colleges,  I,  43-48,  324 
Electoral  Commission,  I,  52-&3, 

294 
Eliot,  Charles  W.,  quoted,  11,544 
Embargo  of  1808,  I,  865 
Emerson,  Ralph  Waldo,  II,  713, 

714,  818 
English    Act   of    Settlement,    I, 

808 
Equalisation,     Board    of.       See 

Municipal  Oovemment 
Equality,  senses  of  the  word,  II, 
692;  inequality  of  wealth  in 
America,  693;  social  equality, 
€95;  eftect  on  manners,  703^ 
Its  charm,  705 
Btzperience,  American,  how  far 
available  for  ESurope,  II,  551- 
558 

F 
Farmer,  American,  II,  312-815 
Fatalism   of  the   multitude,   II, 

868-368 
•Favourite  Son,"  II,  196 
Federal  System,  features  of,  I, 
840-353;     relations     to     State 
governments,     854-871;     criti- 
cism   of,    372-380;    merits    of, 
381-389;  730;  II,  793-797 
•Federalist,"  I,  216,  218 
Federalist  party,   II,  4-10 
Finance,  Federal.  I,  192-201 
Finance,   State,   I.  551-566 
Fisher,    George   P.,   quoted.   II, 

652 
Five  Civilized  Tribes,  I,  621 
Flanders  Company,  I,  466 
Folger,  Charles  J..  1.  574 
Frame  of  Government  of  Penn- 
<  sylvan ia.   I.   489 
Franklin,  Benjamin,  I.  24,  213 
Free    trade    vs.    protection,    II, 

26,  47 
French   Canadians   in   America, 

II.  36 
French  Revolution.  I,  320 
Fundamental     Constitution     of 

Carolina,  I,  489 
Fundamental    Orders    of    Con- 
necticut,  I,  466 


Gftrfleld,  James  A.,  I.  211;  II,  632 
Garrison,  William  Lloyd,  11,  375 


General  Court  of  Massachusetts. 

See  State  Judiciary 
George,  Henry,  II,  42,  460 
Germanic  Confederation,  Z,  16 
Germans  in  America,  II,  34,  35 
Gerry,  Elbridge,  I,  137 
Gilman,    Daniel   C,   quoted,    II, 

626 
Gist,  States  Rights.  I,  459 
Government,  Federal.  I.  34-40 
Governors,  State,  I,  582 
Granger  party,  I,  615 
Grant,  Ulysses  S.,  I,  49,  91,  92; 

II.  228,  511 
Gray,  Asa,  II,  728 
Greek  republic,  I,  400 
Greeley,  Horace,  II,  290 
Green,  Andrew  H.,  II,  414 
Greenback  party,  II,  39-41,  46 

H 
Hadley,    Arthur    T.,   quoted,    I, 

599 
Halfbreeds,  I,  616 
Hall,  A.  Oakey,  II,  406,  407,  4ie 
Hamilton,  Alexander,  I,  100, 123, 

715;  II,  4.  6-7,  18 
Hanseatlc  League,  The,  I,  16 
Hare.  Judge,  quoted,  I,  367,  413, 

421 
Harrington,  James,   I,   89 
Harrison,  William  Henry,  II,  22S 
Hartford  Convention  of  1814,  I, 

423;  II,  10 
Harvard,  John,  II,  611 
Harvard  University.  II.  612.  63S 
Hawaiian  Islands.  II.  472 
Hawthorne,    Nathaniel,    II,   713» 

714 
Hayes.  Lucy  Webb,  I.  82 
Hayes.    Rutherford    B.,    I,    235» 

236,   534 
Henry,  Patrick,  II.  322 
Hillebrand,  Karl,  quoted,  I.  3 
Ho  Ah  Kow.  Case  of.  I,  361 
Hobbes.  Thomas,  I,  333 
Hoffman,  John  T..  II.  406 
Howe.  Edgar  W.,  II,  303 
Hunkers,  I,  616 
Huntington.  Collis  P.,  II,  167 


Iceland,   I,   10 

Idaho,  I,  627 

Immigrants,   in   cities,   II,    318; 

influence      on      the      national 

character,  811 
Immigration,  restrictions  upon, 

II.  815 
Impeachment  Trials,  I,  121,  233 
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Inna  of  Court,  referred  to.  II, 

566,  667 
Interior,  Secretary  of,  I,  97 
Inter-State    Commerce    Act,    I, 

426;  II,  594 
Iriah  in  America,  II,  84 
Ivlna.    William   M.,   quoted,   II, 

150-154 


Jackaon,  Andrew,  I,  91,  92,  816, 

408;   II,  10,  186.  238 
Jackaon,  Helen  Hunt,  II,  897 
Jamea,  Jeaae,  II,  511 
Jay,  John,   I,   673 
Jefferaon,  Thomaa.  I,  61,  79,  100, 

408,  416;  II.  4,  6,  18 
Johna    Hopkina    Unireraity,    II, 

614,   630 
Johnaon,  Andrew.  I,  233,  235,  316 
Jonea,  George,  II.  411-413 
Judiciary,     American,     general 

remarka  on,  II,  577-588;  cbar- 

acter   of.   578;    freedom  from 

corruption,   583 
Judiciary,   Municipal,  I,   669-670 
Judiciary,  State,  I,  540-660 


Kearney,  Denia.  II,  446-449,  456, 

838 
Keameylam    in    California,    II, 

489-464 
Kent,  Jamea,  II.  688 
Kentucky  Reaolutiona,  I,  865 
Kernan,  Francia,  II.  413 
Know-Nothing  party,  II,  16,310 
Knox,  Henry,  I,  100 
Ku  Kluz  Klan  outragea,  I,  379 


Labour  party,  II,  41-42 
Laiaaez   faire.    Doctrine   of,    II, 

474-494 
Latter  Day  Sainta,  II,  C47 
Lea,  Henry  C,  quoted,  II.  437 
Lecturea  in  America,  II,  756 
Legal    Profeaaion.       See  Ameri' 

can  Bar 
Legialation  by  the  People.  Di- 
rect. I.  501-514 
Legialation.  Special.  I,  575-577 
Legialature  (Federal).    See  (7ov»- 

grese 
Legislaturea    (City).      See   Mu- 
nicipal Oovemment 
Legislatures,  State,  I.  515-531 
Lieber,  Francis,  II,  737 


Life,  American,  ita  pleaaant- 
neaa,  II,  759;  cauaea  of  thia,' 
765;  ita  uniformity,  768-778; 
ezceptiona  to  this,  772;  want 
of  hiatory,  773;  uniformity  of 
inatitutions,  774;  of  persona, 
775;  cauaea  of  thia,  777;  prom- 
iae  of  the  future,  779 

Lincoln,  Abraham,  I,  84,  110. 828, 
432;  II,  68,  260.  300 

Liquor  prohibition.  See  Freh 
hibitioniet  party 

Literature,  American;  authors 
and  artiata,  II,  322.  323;  want 
of  creative  power,  712;  canaea 
of  thia,  716;  recent  deyelop- 
mentaof  thought.  727;  relatioa 
to  Europe,  731-789;  promiae 
for  the  future,  789,  819 

LiTlngaton,  Edward,  quoted,  I, 
72 

Lobby,  The,  I,  725-780;  II,  165- 
167 

Local  gOYemment,  I,  630-652; 
obaerrationa  on,  653-664 

Local  option,  I.  506.  507 

Locke,  John,  I,  489 

Longfellow.  Henry  Wadaworth, 
n,  714 

Lorda,  Houae  of.  I,  427 

Loyejoy,  Elijah  Parriah.  n.  875 

Low,  Seth,  quoted,  I.  688.  735 

Lowell,  Jamea  Ruaaell,  quoted, 
II,   142 

Lyell,  Sir  Charles,  11,  762 

Lynch  law,  II,  512 

M 

Machine,    The.       See    PoUiUd 

ParHee 
McCunn,  John  H.,  II.  406.  417 
McManea.  James,  II,  420,  421.  421, 

431.   436,   436 
Madison,  Jamea,  I,  24;  II,  6 
Marahall.  John.  I,   277,  290-291, 

298,    408,    411,    418.    419 
Maaaachuaetta  Charter,  I.  465 
Mayoralty  and  ita  powera.     5m 

Municipal  Oovemment 
Mean  Whitea  of  the  South,  II, 

834 
Merchant  Adventurers,  I,  465 
Mexican  War  of  1846,  I,  373 
Mexico,  II,  469-471 
Michigan,  University  of,  II,  631 
Miller,   Justice,    quoted,   I,  387, 

899 
Ministers,  The  Preaident'a.   See 

Cabinet,  Federal 
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Moderator  of  a  town  meeting. 

See  Local  Owemment 
Mollie    Magui're    conspiracy,    II, 

513 
Monroe,  James,  II,  6 
Montana.   I,   626 
Montesquieu's     "Spirit    of     the 

Laws,"  I,  31,  306 
Morrison,  William  R.,  I,  195 
Mormons.    See  Latter  Dixy  SainU 
Mugwumps,  The,  II,  46-46 
Municipal    government,    I,    665- 

678;    working  of,   679-693;    an 

American  view  of,   694-711 
Municipal  reform,  II,  175-183 

N 

Negroes,  as  voters,  II,  36;  con- 
dition of,  335-339;  future  of, 
812 

New  Mexico,  I,  628 

New  Orleans,  II,  772 

•New  York  Times,"  II.  411-413 

Northwest  Territory,  I,  385 


O'Brien,  James,  II,  411 
O'Conor.  Charles,  II,  322,  413 
Opinion.    See  Public  Opinion 
Oratory,  American,  how  far  ex- 
cellence  is   attained,    II,   750; 
defects,    752;    difterent    kinds 
of  oratory,  753;  those  specially 
developed  in  America,  755;  re- 
serve of  audience,  757 


Party  System,  how  regarded  by 
the  people,  II,  251-268 

Patterson,  C.  S.,  quoted.  I,  341 

Payment  of  legislators.  See 
State  Legislatures 

Pendleton  Act  of  1883,  II.  144 

Pennsylvania  riots  of  1877,  I, 
534;  II.  613 

Pennsylvania,  University  of,  II, 
613 

Phelps,  Edward  J.,  quoted,  II, 
611 

Philadelphia  Gas  Ring,  II,  419- 
438 

Phillips.  Wendell,  II,  758 

Pierce.  Franklin.  I.  84 

Political  Institutions.  Future  of 
American,  II,  793;  of  the  Fed- 
eral system,  793;  of  Congress, 
the    executive,    the    Judiciary, 


798;    of    the    Presidency,    799; 
of   the   party  system*,  800;    of 
the  spoils  system  and  the  ma- 
chine, 800;  democracy  and  the 
economic    struggle   for   exist- 
ence. 807-810 
Political  Parties,  history  of,  II. 
1-19;  of  the  present  time,  20- 
28;  composition  of.  29-37;  ob- 
servations  on.   39-54;    organi- 
zation of.  78-83;  the  machine. 
84-92;   what  the  machine  has 
to   do,   93-100;    how    th«   ma- 
chine   works.    101-110;     rings 
and  bosses,  111-124;  local  ex- 
tension ^f  rings   and   bosses, 
125-134;    spoils.    136-146 
Politicians.  American.  II.  55-69  ^ 
Politics.  State.  I.  607-619 
Politics,  Why  best  men  do  not 

go  into.  II.  70-77 
Polk.  James  K.,  I.  84 
President.    The.    I.    41-56,    325; 
powers  and  duties,  57;  obser- 
vations on  the  Presidency,  75- 
83,  84-92 
Press,  American.  II.  288-293,725 
Primaries.    See  Political  Parties 
Princeton  College.  II.  612 
Private  Bills.   See  Special  Legis- 
lation 
Prohibitionist  party,  I,  615;   II, 

42-44 
Public  Opinion,  nature  of.  II, 
261-269;  government  by,  270- 
278;  how  it  rules  in  America. 
279-286;  organs  of.  287-298; 
national  characteristics  as 
moulding.  299-311;  classes  as 
influencing,  312-325;  local 
types  of.  326-339;  action  of, 
340-367;  fatalism  of  the  mul- 
titude, 368-368;  tyranny  of  the 
majority.  369-377;  wherein 
public  opinion  fails.  378-387; 
wherein  it  succeeds,  388-400 
Puritanism,  Spirit  of,  I,  334 


Railroads,     American,     their 
wealth  and  influence.  II.  689- 
592;    conflicts.   602-696;    Inter- 
State  Commerce   Commission. 
694;    their   autocratic   charac- 
ter. 696-601 
Randolph.  Edmund,  I.  100 
Readjusters,  Virginia,  I.  615 
Referendum.  Swiss.  II.  274 
Reform  Bill  of  1832,  I,  219,  311 
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Religion  in  America,  influence 
as  a  moral  and  spiritual  force, 
II,  661-671;  on  thought  and 
imagination,  671-674 

Religious  bodies,  how  divided, 
II,  662-663 

Representatives,  Federal  House, 
I,   137-166,  166-168 

Representatives,  State  Houses 
of.     See  State  LegUlaturee 

Republican  party,  II.  18,  14 

Resumption  Act  of  1876,  I,  198 

Rings,  Cincinnati,  II,  126;  St. 
Louis,  128;  Louisville,  128; 
Minneapolis,  128;  St.  Paul, 
129;  in  cities  of  New  York 
State,  131;  in  cities  of  Ohio, 
131;  Tweed  ring,  403;  Phila- 
delphia gas  ring,  419.  See  also 
Political  Parties  and  Munici- 
pal Government 

Roosevelt,  Theodore,  quoted,  I, 
681-684.  686;   II,  188 

*'Rum,  Romanism  and  Rebell- 
ion"  incident,   II,  218 

Rynders,  Isaiah.  II,  404 

8 
Sand  Lot  Party,  II,  446-457 
Scandinavians  in  America.  II,  86 
Schura,  Carl,  II,  737 
Scott,  Sir  Walter,  quoted,  II,  289 
Senate   Chamber,    I,   129 
Senate,   Federal.   I,   66,   67,   106- 

116,  116-121,  122-136,  719 
Senates,  State.     See  State  Leg* 

ielatures 
Seward,  William  H.,  I,  95 
Shaw,  Albert,  quoted,  I,  647 
Sherman,  Roger,  I,  310 
Shopkeeper,  American.  II,  316 
Slavery  struggle.  I,  379 
Smith,  Adam,   quoted,   I,  468 
Smith,  Goldwin,  quoted,  I,  610 
Smith,   Joseph,   II,   376 
Smith  College,  II,  637 
South   Carolina's    resistance    to 

tariff,  1832,  I,  366 
Speaker  of  the  House.  I.  152-166 
Spoils  System.  The.      See  Politi- 
cal Parties 
Stalwarts,  I.  616 
Stanford.  Leland,  II,   617.  636 
Stan  wood,    Edward,    quoted,    II, 

210 
State  Governments.  Working  of, 

I.  668-589;  remedies  for  faults 

of.  590-606 
State  Of&cers,  I,  635 
State,  Secretary  of,  I,  96-96 


State  Sovereignty.  I,  468 
Statesmen,      American,      Types 

of,  II,  242-260 
Stewart,  Alexander  T.,  I,  96 
Stimson,  Frederic  J.,  quoted,  II, 

644 
Story,  Justice,  quoted,  I,  68.  416 
Strong,  William  U,  quoted,  II, 

418 
Suffrage,  Manhood,  I.  622-624 
Sweeny,  Peter  B.,  II,  406,  407, 417 


Tammany  Hall.  II,  106,  161,  403- 

418 
Taney,  Roger  B.,  I,  298 
Taylor,  Zachary,  II.  228 
Tenure  of  Office  Act,  I,  68,  250 
Territorial    extension,    problem 

of,  II,  466-473 
Territories,  The,  and  their  gov- 
ernment, I,  620-626 
Texas,  Annexation  of,  II.  11 
Thayer,  James  B..  quoted,  I,  486 
Thought,  influence  of  democracy 

on,  II,  706-707;  in  the  case  of 

America,  707-713 
Tilden,  Samuel  J.,  II,  413,  414. 

416 
Tocquevllle,    Alexis    de,    II,    39, 

376,  617,  692,  802 
Town  or  Township  system.    See 

Local  Government 
Treasury,  Secretary  of,  I.  96 
Trollope,  Frances.  II,  762 
Tweed  ring.  II.  403-418,  684 
Tweed.  William  M.,  II,  404-418 
Tyler,  John.  I.  316,  360 
Tyranny  of  the  Majority,  II,  369- 

377 

U 
Universities,  American,  history 

and  general  character,  II.  611- 

638;  general  observationB,  638- 

642 
Utah,  I,  627 

V 
Van  Buren.  Martin,  I.  292 
Vassar  College.  II.   637 
Venable,  Richard  M.,  quoted,  I» 

340 
Vetoes,    Presidential,    I,    62-66; 

of  governors,  692 
Vice-President,    The,    I,    56-66, 

826;  nomination  of,  II,  211 
Vickers,  George,  quoted.  II.  430 
Villages.    See  Local  Government 
Virginia,  University  of.  II,  618 
Von  Hoist,  Herman,  quoted,  I, 

612 
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W 

Walker,  Francis  A.,  quoted.  11, 
813 

Wall  Street  and  the  railroads, 
II,  602-607;  influence  on  Amer- 
ican life,  607-610 

"War  Governors,"  I,  634 

War  of  1812,  I,  373 

Ward.  Artemus.  quoted.  I,  69 

Washington,  City  of,  I,  81;  II, 
745 

Washington,  George,  I,  48,  49, 
61.  92.  435;   II.  6 

Washington,  State  of.  I.  626 

Webster,  Daniel.  I,  128,  378;  II, 
12 

Wellesley  College.  II.  637 

West  India  Islands,  II,  471 

Western  States,  their  peculiar 
character,  II.  781;  develop- 
ment of.  782;  their  careless- 
ness. 748;  superstition,  785; 
local  conception  of  greatness, 
786;  rivalry  of  Western  towns, 
787;  their  confidence.  789;  air 
of  ceaseless.  790-792 

Whig  party,  II,  11,  12,  13 


Whisky  Insurrection  of  1794,  I, 
360  . 

White  House,  I.  81.  82         4 

William  and  Mary  Collegfc,  II, 
612 

Wilson,  James,  I,  25,  279,  391. 
715 

Wilson,  Woodrow.  quoted.  I. 
134.  177.  189 

Woman's  Suffrage,  II,  44,  495- 
507 

Women,  position  of,  in  America; 
legal  rights.  II.  675;  in  the 
professions,  676;  in  politics, 
678;  education.  679-681;  free- 
dom of  social  intercourse, 
682-684;  deference  to  women, 
684-687;  their  literary  tastes. 
688;  influence  of  democracy  on 
their  position,  689;  results  to 
themselves  and  nation,  690-691 

Wood,  Fernando,  II.  182,  403.  406 

Workingman.  American,  II,  316- 
318 

Wyoming,  I,  627 

Y 
Tale  University,  II,  612 


